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(GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tbe  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation  will 
be  held  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of 
March,  1916,  at  3.30  p.m. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 
“  Psychology  and  its  Applications  to 
School  Work,”  by  Professor  John 
Adams,  will  begin  on  the  10th  of 
February. 

Admission  10s.  6d.  Members  free. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  5. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 

During  the  period  of  the  War,  “  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Times  ’  ’  will  he  issued  only  four 
times  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
the  1st  of  May,  the  1st  of  August,  and  the 
1st  of  November. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas. — The  Summer  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  commence  on  the  28th  of  August,  1916. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. —  The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  1916. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations. — The  Midsummer  Examina¬ 
tions  will  commence  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1916. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. —  These  Examinations  are  held  in 
March  and  September.  The  Spring 
Examination  in  1916  will  commence  on 
the  7th  of  March. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


rpHE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

-L  or  the  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  9th,  1916.  (or,  with 
extra  fee,  February  17th.) 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November,  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  February  2nd,  1916,  (or, 
with  extra  fee,  February  10th.) 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M. or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa.  London.” 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


jfree  (Suites 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 

With  the  January  1916  Examination  Papers, 
Numerical  Answers  to  the  questions  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Latin  and  French  Versions  of  the 
English  set  for  Translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1915,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks 
for  1916  and  1917. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1915,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

With  an  abstract  of  the  Regulations,  and  a  List 
of  Books  for  1916  and  1917. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

With  an  Abstract  of  the  Regulations,  advice  as 
to  the  choice  of  Subjects,  &e. 


Post  free  from  the  Secretary — 

UlniversitE  Correspondence  College, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


"  OKDON  COLLEGE  OE  MUSIC. 

M  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  or  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c„  will  be  held  in 
London  and  over  451  Local  Centres  in  April  next. 
Last  day  of  entry,  March  15. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  he  formed  .also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supplyall  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS  for  1916,  with  Annual  Report  and 
Forms  of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAMBIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER,,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B-Se.  (Econ.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Brbamb  Buildings,  Chancbry  Lanb,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 


ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 


ART8. — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

8C I E  N C E. —Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

EveningConrses  fortheDegreesin  Economics  and  Laws. 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 


Sessional 

Fees 


{ 


Day  :  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Evening  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics. 

£5.  5s. 


MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Prospectus  post  free,  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5 d.). 


HERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 


Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma ;  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the 
London  Teacher’s  Diploma  ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  ;  and  the  Cherwell  Hall  Teacher’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 


Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospee- 
t  ns  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


Teachers’  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
(Constituted  by  Order  of  Council,  Feb.  29, 1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to— 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers’  Registration  Council, 
Note  New  Address.  47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 
~  London,  W.C. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


,  Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
I  National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
j  equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg- 
j  ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 

I  London,  N.W. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oaklet  House, 

14,  16,  &  18  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors,. 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  - 

HIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced.  , 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.rn. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.3C 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
j  11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  U8EI>  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  reqnirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

PacKed  In  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  2s. 

.,  ,,  960  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  4s, 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK  KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams :  “  Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 

CAREY’S  “GRAOUS  AD  PARNASSUM," 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 


F 


.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel. :  Holborn  690. 


Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo ,  cloth ,  price  7 s\ 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hale,  London. 


USE 


DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c„  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


VERY  EARLY  in  EACH  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 


Regd.) 


These  samtary,  labour-saving,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 
BRITISH  MADE.  mechan.cal  or  other  method.  e  s  or  any 


(( 


_  i  |_  Send  f0r  Particulars’  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers:  BRITISH  OWNED. 

„  fUfT^ALLAYER  Co,>  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Colonial  Govts.,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


The 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty, 
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SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY 

FOR 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


For  interviews  special  appointments 
should  be  arranged. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from— 

The  Secretary, 

Froebel  Society, 

4  Bloomsbury  Square, 
Tel.  No.  615  Museum.  W.C. 

FROEBEL  SOCIETY. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

will  be  held  in  August,  1916. 

For  particulars  apply  to — - 

The  Secretary, 

4  Bloomsbury  Square, 
W.C. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMAS. 


The  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEP- 
TORS  holds  Examinations  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of 


(Untveretfg  £ufort<xf  Coffe^e. 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  Classes  for  the 
next  June  and  September  examinations  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  at  proportionate  fees. 

Annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  about 
IOO  Students  of  U.T.C.  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  a  combination  of  Class  Work  and  Private 
Tuition,  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Entrance 
Examinations  held  by  the  different  Incorporated 
Societies  as  well  as  for  Examinations  admitting  to 
Universities  other  than  London. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 
Pees:  Eight  hours,  £2. 2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


TN/Tpcgtc! 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

glbitcaftcmaC  ^gertfs, 

168  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  OX,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  Museum. 

This  Agency  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 


Associate,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  London,  Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
holding  the  Examinations  in  any 
town  in  India  or  the  Colonies. 

The  Associateship  and  Licen- 
tiateship  Examinations  are  held 
twice  a  year,  viz.,  in  the  Summer 
and  Winter  vacations.  The 
Fellowship  Examination  is  held 
only  in  the  Winter  vacation. 

For  Regulations  apply  to 

The  Secretary, 

College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  W.C. 


Normal 

(founded  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 


PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


FREE. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


M 


RS.  CUR  WEN’S  PIANO- 

forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Lessons  by  Correspondence  may  be  had  if  desired. 
Address— Miss  Gardner,  or  Miss  Knaggs,  at  the 
Studio. 


No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possibe. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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A  BERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 
Cl  residence  for  women  students 
OF  the  university  college  of  south 

WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt, 
Somerville  College,  Oxford. 

Fees  £43.  10s.,  £38.  10s„  and  £34  per  annum. 
College  tuition  fees  £12  per  annum.  Scholarships 
«  £25.  awarded  on  the  result  of  Entrance  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  to 
be  held  in  April.  For  Post-graduate  Scholarship 
of  £30  for  Secondary  Training  or  Research  work, 
awarded  without  examination,  apply  on  or  before 
May  15th.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Departments  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Training,  including  Kindergarten,  are 
attached  to  the  College.  Students  with  recognized 
academic  qualifications  can  enter  in  October  or 
January,  for  one  year’s  Secondary  Training  Course. 
Apply  to  the  Principal. 


Royal  college  of  phy- 

1  SICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
OF  EDINBURGH,  ROYAL  FACULTY 
OF  PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  this  Board  (L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  and  L.R.F.P. 
Sc  S.G.),  containing  dates  of  Professional  Examina¬ 
tions  for  year  1916,  Curriculum,  &c.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  D.  L.  Eadie,  50  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Registrar  for  Edinburgh ;  or  from 
Walter  Hurst,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Registrar  for  Glasgow. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(o)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

KING’S  COLLEGE. 


EVENING  CLASSES  FOR  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EX¬ 
AMINATIONS. 

NDIVIDUAL  tuition  iu  all  subjects 

required  for  the  Examination.  Fee  for  Half- 
yearly  Course,  £3.  3s.  Students  can  join  at  any 
time  at  proportional  fees.  Class  commences  on 
February  1st,  1916. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand, 
W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

KING’S  COLLEGE. 


EVENING  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSES  are  arranged  for  the  INTERMEDI¬ 
ATE  and  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  DEGREES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON.  Students  taking  the  full  Course  pay 
Composition  Fees  and  rank  as  Internal  Students 
of  the  University. 

The  Classes  are  also  open  to  Occasional  Students 
in  separate  subjects. 

Term  began  on  Wednesday,  January  12tli,  1916. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to 
the  Dean  (Mr.  R.  W.  K.  Edwards)  or  to  the 
Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Private  Schools  Section 

OF 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 


Members  of  the  College  may  join 
the  above  Section  without  further 
subscription. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  oyer  80  Years.) 
Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address “  Scholasque,  London.” 
Telephone : — 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic . 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  No  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
&  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  he  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  application.  Liberal 
Salaries. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s. ;  and  in  Sis  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers : — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”—  The  Educational  Times. 

A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.” — The  School 
Guardian. 


CHARING 


HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


SESSIONS  COMMENCE 


81MPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


APRIL  and  OCTOBER. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending  Medical,  Dental, 
and  Pharmaceutical  Students  are  held  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  four  times  a  year,  viz.,  in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  respecting  the  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


The  most  Accessible  of  all  Colleges  of  the  University, 

situated  within  four  minutes’  walk  of  the  University  Labora¬ 
tories  (King’s  College). 

Students  obtain  Complete  Scientific  Education  under  the 
full  Professorial  and  Teaching  Staff  of  the  University  of 
London  (King’s  College),  whilst  enabled  to  use  the  School 
Library,  Club  Rooms,  &c.,  for  study  and  social  purposes. 

New  and  fully-equipped  Laboratories  for  Research 
and  for  Final  Studies  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Public 
Health. 

A  Museum  of  over  4,000  Specimens. 

Complete  Hospital  and  School  arrangements  for  Clinical 
Work  in  all  Departments. 

Fourteen  Resident  Appointments  open. 

Special  arrangements  for  Students  desiring  to  do  Post- 

Graduate  Work  for  long  or  short  periods  in  the  Laboratories 
or  in  the  Wards. 

l  or  prospectus  and  full  information,  apply  personally  or  bv 
letter  to  the  Dean.  ^  j 

W.  J.  FENTON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Medical  College,  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

London,  W.C. 
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1916. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND 


FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  ON 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  SCHOOL  WORK. 

To  be  delivered  at  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square.  London,  W.C.,  on  Thursday  Evenings, 

TO  February  to  23  March  and  4  May  to  1  June,  1916. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-fourth  Annual  Series)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  February  10th,  at  6  p.m.* 

While  the  course  will  prepare  for  the  examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship,  the  lectures  will 
have  a  distinctly  practical  character,  and  the  facts  of  Psychology  will  he  so  presented  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  apply  them  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  school. 
The  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  own  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological 
research  into  educational  problems.  The  lectures  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools. 

*  If  a  later  hour  should  be  found  more  convenient  for  students  attending  the  lectures,  an  alteration  may  be  made  after  the  third  lecture.  The  Secretary  will  be 
glad  to  receive  from  Students  expressions  of  opinion  on  that  point. 


SYLLABUS. 


I.  {Feb.  10.)  Definition  and  Data  of  Psychology. — Conflicting  views  of 
nature  of  psychology :  spheres  of  psychology  and  physiology  :  the  brain  and 
the  mind :  the  natural  history  stage  of  psychology :  empirical  psychology : 
the  science  of  consciousness :  the  ego :  the  subjective  and  the  objective : 
rational  psychology:  introspection:  experimental  psychology:  the  Faculty 
fallacy:  the  three-fold  classification  of  spiritual  process:  implications  of  the 
contrast  between  mind  and  soul. 

IT.  (Feb.  17.)  Teacher’s  use  of  Psychology. — Teachers  inclined  to  demand 
too  much  from  psychology:  views  of  James,  Miinsterberg,  and  Boris  Sidis  : 
meaning  and  dangers  of  the  psychological  attitude  :  psychology  as  a  subsidiary 
science  to  education  :  the  kinds  of  psychology  of  special  service  to  the  teacher  : 
genetic  psychology  and  child  study:  social  and  collective  psychology:  the 
psychology  of  the  class :  the  individual  and  the  type :  retrospection  and  its 
special  value  for  the  teacher :  basis  of  school  classification. 

III.  (Feb.  24.)  The  Perceptual. — Nature  of  sensation:  special  and  general 
senses:  distinguishing  marks  of  perception:  the  so-called  “training  of  the 
senses  ”  :  possibility  of  training  perception  at  the  expense  of  the  sense  organs  : 
gradual  development  of  the  various  senses  :  the  preferred  sense  :  the  gateways 
•of  knowledge:  stimulus  and  its  relation  to  sense  result:  Weber’s  Law: 
objective  standards  for  testing  sense  acuteness :  the  instruments  used  by 
psychologists  in  studying  sensation  and  perception. 

IV.  (March  2.)  Apperception  and  Knowledge. — Examination  of  the  series 
seneept,  percept,  image,  generalized  image,  concept :  the  concept  and  its 
implications :  difference  between  perception  and  apperception :  nature  of 
knowledge:  relation  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds:  nature  and 
classification  of  ideas  :  the  dynamic  view  of  the  concept :  apperception  masses : 
presented  content  and  presentative  activity :  the  threshold  of  consciousness : 
mediate  and  immediate  recall. 

V.  (March  9.)  Attention. — Attention  compared  to  prehension  :  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  consciousness:  focal  and  marginal  elements  in  the  field  of  conscious¬ 
ness  :  the  mechanism  of  attention :  the  vascular,  respiratory,  and  motor 
elements  :  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  attention  :  the  passage  from  one 
form  to  another  :  interest,  its  nature,  forms,  and  manipulation :  various  forms 
of  distraction  :  conditions  that  favour  attention  :  rhythm  of  attention  :  con¬ 
centration  and  diffusion  beats. 

VI.  ( March  16.)  Memory.— Usual  limitation  ot  memory  to  ideas:  memory 
much  more  general,  and  includes  muscular  processes :  dated  and  undated 
memory:  natural  or  brute  memory:  possibility  ot  improving  the  natural 
memory  :  coefficient  of  memory  :  vivid  impression  compared  with  the  instalment 
system  of  slight  impressions  :  results  of  recent  experiments  in  dealing  with  the 
memory :  use  and  abuse  of  mnemonics :  rational  mem  iry  and  learning  by  rote  : 
temporary  and  permanent  memory  :  the  case  for  cram. 


VII.  (March  23.)  Imagination.— Relation  between  memory  and  imagination  : 
inverted  memory :  distinction  between  production  and  reproduction  of  mental 
complexes  :  cause  of  evil  repute  of  imagination  among  serious  minded  people  : 
unreasonably  narrow  interpretation  of  the  term  imagination  in  connexion  with 
school  work :  essentially  derivative  character  of  imagination :  meaning  of 
“  creative  ”  work  in  relation  to  the  imagination  :  the  scientific  and  the  aesthetic 
imagination :  limitations  under  which  the  imagination  works. 

VIII.  (May  4.)  Association  and  Suggestion. — Nature  and  laws  of  association  : 
the  convergent  and  divergent  forms,  and  their  use  in  teaching :  dissociation  and 
redintegration  :  the  secondary  laws  of  association  :  association  as  a  preparation 
for  suggestion :  suggestion  as  a  teacher’s  lever :  sanction  for  the  use  of 
suggestion  in  education:  possibility  of  auto-suggestion:  pseudo-auto-sugges¬ 
tion  :  contrariance  and  suggestion  :  influence  of  age  in  modifying  the  power  of 
suggestion  :  the  psychology  of  temptation. 

IX.  (May  11.)  Instinct  and  Habit. — Conflicting  views  of  the  nature  of 
instinct :  place  of  instinct  in  education  :  MacDougall’s  view  :  manipulation  of 
instincts:  relation  of  instinct  to  habit:  the  elimination  of  consciousness  in 
habit  formation  :  the  upper  and  the  lower  brain  :  falling  into  habits  contrasted 
with  forming  habits :  co-ordination  :  accommodation :  the  growing  point  in 
character- forming :  the  dangers  and  advantages  of  the  habitual :  the  best  way 
of  breaking  habits. 

X.  (May  18.)  The  Intellect. — The  meanings  usually  attached  to  the  terms 
judgment,  tinderstanding ,  reasoning  :  meeting  point  of  Logic  and  Psychology  : 
the  laws  of  thought  as  thought  -.  the  need  for  internal  harmony :  confrontation  : 
the  cold  light  of  reason  :  conditions  under  which  all  minds  must  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  same  data :  practical  definition  of  thinking— the 
application  of  means  to  ends  when  we  work  by  the  use  of  ideas :  thinking  always 
implies  the  presence  of  purpose. 

♦ 

XI.  ( May  25.)  The  Emotions'. — Disturbing  influence  of  the  emotions  and 
resulting  suspicion  among  philosophers  :  manipulation  versus  elimination  :  the 
distinction  between  emotion  and  passion:  place  of  sentiment:  connexion 
between  the  emotions  and  the  instincts :  physical  basis  of  the  emotions :  the 
nerve  theory  and  the  vascular  theory  :  the  Lange-James  theory  of  the  relation 
between  the  emotions  and  their  expression :  educational  applications  :  emotion 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  intellectual  process  :  the  training  of  the  emotions. 

XII.  (June  1.)  Desire  and  Will. — Desire  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
will :  correlation  between  desire  and  expectation  of  attainment :  the  will  as  a 
resultant :  the  “  Damion  ”  view  of  the  will :  insufficiency  of  the  “  choice  between 
two  alternatives  ”  :  nature  of  motives :  their  relation  to  the  will :  fallacy  of 
“  the  strongest  motive  ”  :  will  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  personality : 
a'toidia  :  “breaking  the  will”:  distinction  between  caprice  and  freedom: 

i  subjective  limitations  of  the  will :  the  training  of  the  will. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*  * 


Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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400  MEDALS  &  PRIZES  I F 

STUDENT’S  ELEMENTARY 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield 

who  will  forward  copy  Index  and  Specimen  Pages  on  receipt  of 
Post  Card  addressed  to  Box  A  27,  Huddersfield. 

355  Pages.  19th  Edition.  Post  Free,  2s. 

100  Exercises.  350  Questions. 

Teacher’s  Specimen  Copy,  from  Author  only,  is. 

The  ONLY  TEXTBOOK  to  which  there  is  a  FULL  KEY. 


While  this  textbook  more  than  covers  all  Elementary  Exam¬ 
inations  in  this  subject,  its  special  design  is  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  excellent  Syllabuses  issued  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
West  Riding  County  Council,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

The  Exercises  and  the  principles  introduced  therein  are  so 
carefully  graded  in  point  of  difficulty  that  the  student  is  trained 
to  work  the  most  difficult  set  of  transactions  without  being  appalled 
at  any  stage  of  his  study.  No  exercise  is  too  long  or  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  completed  between  each  lesson.  The  Questions  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  at  each 
stage  of  his  work.  Examination  Papers  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  W.R.C.C.,  and  College  of  Preceptors  are  included. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  HAMILTON,  KENT  i  Co.,  Ltd. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

and 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield, 

who  will  forward  Specimen  Pages  and  Index  on  receipt  of  Post 
Card  addressed  to  P.O.  Box  A  27,  Huddersfield. 

Seventh  Edition.  380  Pages. 

2s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

80  TEST  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS, 
containing  1,300  QUESTIONS. 

This  is  the  only  practical,  up-to-date  book  on  Commercial 
Correspondence  and  Office  Work,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
qualities  that  have  made  the  author’s  other  textbooks  so  popular. 
The  lessons  are  well  graduated,  and  the  teacher  is  saved  the 
drudgery  of  preparing  Test  Papers,  one  of  which  follows  every 
chapter,  in  addition  to  numerous  Examination  Papers.  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  Work  is  provided  in  the  Series  of  Business  Trans¬ 
actions  included  is  some  of  the  Test  Papers.  It  is  the  only 
Complete  Guide,  covering  all  the  Elementary  Examinations. 
Small-priced  books  may  be  had  on  the  subject,  but  as  they  do  not 
cover  the  Syllabuses  they  are  dear  at  a  gift.  Efficiency  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  an  excellent  Handbook  for  the 
Junior  in  the  Office.  Teacher’s  Specimen,  from  Author 
only,  Is.  3d.  post  free. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd 


January,  1916. 


A  LITERARY 
EVENT 

THE  FIRST  MONTHLY 
NUMBER 

OF 

THE  ATHENA;  IJM 


FOR  OYER 
EIGHTY  YEARS 
THE 

LEADING  LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  War,  THE  ATHEIST  AHUM,  which  for  nearly  a 
century  has  successfully  maintained  its  position  as  the  Leading  Weekly 
Journal  of  English  and  Foreign  Literature,  will  be  issued  in  future  as 
a  Monthly  Publication.  The  price  will  be  1/-  net ;  by  post,  1/2.  The 
Annual  Subscription,  14/-  (post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  World). 

No  revolutionary  changes  in  the  general  appearance  or  format  of 
THE  ATHENiEUM  are  contemplated,  but  the  monthly  issue  will 
naturally  contain  more  matter  than  the  weekly,  and  will  be  bound  in 
a  light  protective  wrapper. 

Original  Short  Stories  and  Articles  onQuestions  of  Literary  and  General 
Interest  will  from  time  to  time  be  included.  Adequate  space  will /how¬ 
ever,  still  be  devoted  to  Reviews  of  Important  Books  under  all  headings, 
together  with  Notices  of  Scientific  Meetings  aud  Fine  Art  Exhibitions. 
Also  Dramatic  and  Musical  Performances.  Our  Monthly  List  of  New 
Books  will  in  addition  comprise  a  series  of  concise  Reviews. 

THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  IS  NOW  READY.  Price  I/- 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  outstanding  features  : — 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

Readers  and  Reviewers.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

The  Question  of  Sex  in  Fiction. 

Teachers  and  Students :  Notes  on  the  Annual  Conferences. 
The  Green  Wig.  By  Shchepkin-Kupebnik. 

REVIEWS. 

Religion  and  the  War. 

A  Nineteenth-Century  Editor  and  a  Critic. 
Russia  and  the  Russians. 

Homer  and  the  Greek  Tradition. 

The  Era  of  Napoleon. 

The  Old  Army  and  the  New. 

In  addition  to  many  other  items  of  interest,  including  matter  relating 
to  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  the  Drama. 

Order  at  once  through  your  Newsagent  or  direct  from  the  Publishers  of 
The  Athen/eum,  11  Bueam’s  Buildings,  Chance  by  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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CONTENTS. 


Page 


Leader  :  Efficiency  .  7 

Notes  .  8 


The  Demise  of  Circular  849 — The  College  Ignored — The  Locals — 
Co-operation  of  Teachers— Sincerity — A  Message  for  the  New 
Year — Boy  Scouts — School  and  Life — Economy  in  Staffing — 
The  Need  for  Handwork— Conference  Week— Reformed  Spell¬ 
ing. 


Studies  in  Schools.  By  Bernard  E.  R.  Turner  .  11 

Income  Tax.  By  J.  Blake  Harrold  .  12 

Meeting  of  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  .  13 

Appreciation.  By  Prof.  John  Adams  .  15 

Ambidexterity.  By  Dr.  P.  B.  Ballard  .  17 

Mr.  Quondam  Paedagogus  Redivivus :  a  War-time  Sub¬ 
stitute.  By  W.  Drayton  Roberts  .  IS 
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Preparation  :  an  Address  to  Schoolgirls.  By  Dr.  Elizabeth 


A.  S.  Dawes . -  ...  19 

Reviews .  20 


Mysteries  of  Life  (Stanley  de  Brath)— Talks  to  Boys  (Logan) — 
War  and  Christianity  (Solovyof)  —Rural  Denmark  and  its  Schools 
(Foght)  —  Combinatory  Analysis  (MacMahon)  —  The  Anvil  of 
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Until  further  notice,  “The  Educational  Times” 
will  be  issued  four  times  a  year:  on 
the  1st  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November.  The  next  issue  will  appear 
on  May  1st,  1916. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be 
addressed  to  Ulverscroft,  High  Wycombe. 


EFFICIENCY. 

Teachers  and  schools  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  of  late,,  especially  during  the  January  Con¬ 
ferences.  Any  weaknesses  in  character,  any  errors  of 
judgment,  any  want  of  intelligence — these  are  all  blamed 
on  “  education  ”  ;  and  some  critics  call  upon  us  to  perfect 
our  administration  and  so  gain  efficiency,  while  others 
would  make  science  the  basis  of  the  school  curriculum  and 
so  gain  the  same  end — the  production  of  efficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  warned  that,  if  we  succeed  in 
administrative  efficiency,  we  may  deaden  the  individual 
conscience — a  process  that  has  been  observed  in  Germany. 
We  teachers  do  well  to  welcome  criticism:  it  keeps  us 
alive — but  the  criticism  must  be  discriminating  and  based 
upon  knowledge. 

Efficiency  is  a  state  that  we  all  desiderate  ;  but  the  real 
meaning  of  the  term  must  be  examined.  Before  the  War 
we  heard  much  of  efficiency.  The  administrative  au¬ 
thorities  all  wanted  this  quality.  Even  the  teaching 
profession  itself  called  upon  the  Board  of  Education  to 
produce  a  list  of  efficient  schools.  The  term  was  used  in 
a  vague  way  and  meant  efficiency  from  the  speaker’s  point 
of  view.  That  is  the  important  point  to  consider: 


efficiency  in  the  eyes  of  the  administrator  may  not  mean 
efficiency  in  the  eyes  of  the  educator.  There  is  a  distinct 
danger  lest  efficiency  from  the  administrator’s  point  of 
view  shall  destroy  the  real  efficiency  of  the  educator. 
During  school  life  we  teachers  are  endeavouring  to  give 
the  children  under  our  charge  opportunities  of  developing 
and  practising  their  powers,  mental  and  moral,  of  gaining 
self-control,  self-discipline  and  confidence,  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  things  that  will  be  helpful  to 
them  in  the  wider  life  outside  the  school.  To  do  this  is  a 
difficult  task  and  needs  certain  qualities  and  powers,  and 
above  all  the  persistent  concentration  of  them  on  the 
work  in  hand.  The  men  and  women  who  do  this  work 
best  are  not  always  efficient  from  the  administrator’s 
standpoint.  The  men  and  women  whose  whole  energies 
are  concentrated  on  the  punctual  and  conscientious  per¬ 
formance  of  administrative  details,  whose  time  is  occupied 
in  making  returns,  filling  up  forms,  analysing  and 
tabulating  results,  are  bound  to  lose  some  of  the  finer 
spiritual  qualities  that  make  them  efficient  educators. 
The  two  sets  of  qualities  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
combined ;  but,  if  the  official  administrative  point  of  view 
were  allowed  to  prevail,  schools,  while  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  efficient  in -organization,  would  undoubtedly  lose 
that  something  which  we  all  know  to  be  essential,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  it  may  to  express  in  words.  It  is  for  us 
teachers  to  make  our  influence  felt  and  see  to  it  that  the 
bureaucratic  notion  of  efficiency  shall  not  prevail. 

The  other  count  in  the  charge  against  teachers  that 
needs  investigation  is  the  use  of  the  word  “  education.” 
It  is  not  unusual  for  critics  to  refer  every  ascertained  or 
alleged  shortcoming  to  “  education.”  Eew  speakers 
appear  to  pause  to  consider  what  they  mean  by  education. 
There  is  the  education  of  the  home,  of  the  street,  and  of 
the  school.  No  child  escapes  the  influence  of  the  three. 
Each  and  all  are  important,  and  it  is  useless,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  comparative 
value  of  one  above  the  other.  In  newspaper  and  platform 
criticism  it  appears  to  be  assumed,  though  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  education  means  school  education,  and  that 
all  shortcomings  in  character  are  attributable  to  faults 
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in  school.  This  view  may  be  complimentary  to  school¬ 
masters  as  it  appears  to  give  them  unlimited  powers  of 
influence;  but  it  is  an  incorrect  view  and  is  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought  and  weakening  of 
parental  responsibility.  A  parent  has  been  known  (this 
is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case)  to  send  her  daughter  to 
school  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  to  say 
to  the  House  Mistress :  “  My  daughter  has  deplorable 

table  manners;  I  look  to  you  to  correct  them.”  For 
fourteen  years  that  girl  had  been  allowed  unchecked  to 
eat  in  a  greedy  and  slovenly  manner.  She  had  formed 
habits  that  had  become  fairly  strong.  It  was  expected 
that  school  life  would  correct  these  within  a  short  time. 
Schools  do  not  want  to  shirk  responsibility,  and  it  is 
evident  that  school  life  has  a  very  direct  and  important 
influence  on  children.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
home  life  and  public  life,  so  far  as  children  mingle  in  it, 
have  also  a  great  influence:  the  influence  of  the  school  is 
limited. 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  mental  and  moral  education. 
I  he  man  who  has  acquired  at  school  the  scientific  attitude 
of  mind  may  know  exactly  what  he  ought  to  do  at  a  given 
moment,  but  may  fail  in  his  aim  for  want  of  decision  or 
firmness.  The  man  who  possesses  the  requisite  moi-al 
qualities  may  equally  fail  from  inability  to  recognize 
the  relation  of  facts.  Mental  and  moral  qualities  are 
inextricably  connected.  School  life  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  tor  the  development  and  training  of  both.  But  the 
criticism  that  has  been  recently  directed  against  “educa¬ 
tion  deals  with  intellectual  education.  We  are  bidden 
to  alter  our  curriculum.  The  simple  answer  is  that  we 
l|,u  e  altered  it  and  are  altering  it  as  fast  as  circumstances 
allow. 

^  e  all  know  that  the  curriculum  in  our  schools  is  too 
bookish.  lor  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  we  have 
oeen  trying  to  change  it.  We  know  that  a  literary 
education  is  limited  in  its  effect  and  leaves  many  of  a 
child’s  powers  without  opportunity  of  development.  We 
ha\e  gradually  and  steadily  widened  our  curriculum. 
We  have  a  workshop  for  the  boys  and  other  ways  of 
training  hand  and  eye  both  for  boys  and  girls.  We 
encourage  the  Scouts,  for  we  see  in  scouting  many 
opportunities  for  self-development  that  the  classroom 
does  not  afford.  We  have  our  field  clubs,  our  debating 
societies,  photography,  organized  games,  and  many  other 
out-of-school  activities.  We  recognize  the  many-sided 
nature  of  the  child  and  endeavour  to  provide  for  a 
harmonious  and  all-round  development.  But— and  in  this 
“but'  lies  our  whole  answer  to  our  critics— but  we  are 
limited  and  checked  and  controlled  at  every  turn  by  our 
joint  governors,  parents  and  examining  bodies.  Parents 
send  their  children  to  our  schools  in  order  that  they  may 
be  prepared  for  a  career  in  which  they  can  earn  a  living 
I  he  examinations  that  guard  the  entrance  to  these 
occupations  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  prepare 
children  are  one  and  all  alike  in  this:  they  are  literary 
they  test  the  power  of  writing  answers  to  questions  on’ 
books.  They  ignore  all  handwork  except  the  art  of 


writing.  The  study  of  books  and  the  power  of  expression 
by  writing  alone  are  tested.  By  this  test  the  reputation 
of  a  school  stands  or  falls.  In  parental  eyes  a  school  is 
efficient  if  its  pupils  can  pass  examinations.  This  is 
inevitable  because  the  immediate  aim  of  school  life  is  to 
enable  a  child  to  pass  an  examination  and  so  enter  upon  a 
career.  In  the  matter  of  subjects  to  be  taught  teachers 
are  far  ahead  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  through 
examining  bodies.  But  teachers  must  do  their  duty  to 
the  parents,  and  that  duty  is  to  prepare  the  children  for 
their  after  careers.  The  examinations  that  affect  the 
largest  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  These 
examinations  continue  to  be  literary  in  character  and  to 
ignore  all  other  sides  of  school  life.  Schools,  like  other 
human  institutions,  have  their  faults,  and  it  is  helpful  to 
teachers  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  be  reminded 
of  their  faults ;  but  schools  cannot  go  too  far  ahead  of 
public  opinion  without  risk  of  bankruptcy. 


NOTES. 


Circular  849  is  dead.  This  we- foresaw.  It  has  been 
killed  by  British  distrust- of  Bureaucracy. 

Thp  Dpniisp  nf  * 

Circular  849  The  Board  of  Education,  with  a  natural 
desire  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  dis¬ 
comfiture,  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  proposals  in 
the  Circular  involved  financial  help  from  the  Board,  and 
that  owing  to  the  War  no  money  is  forthcoming.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  case ;  but.  money  or  no  money,  it  was  clear 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  War  that  the  Circular,  which 
was  founded  largely  on  German  models,  would  not  meet 
with  favour  in  England.  This  feeling  of  opposition  may 
have  been  unreasonable,  but  it  exists.  The  German  nation 
had  been  prepared  for  war  by  the  action  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  The  English  nation  is  not  inclined 
to  run  any  risk  of  allowing  political  influence  to  dominate 
the  schools.  The  fear  may  be  exaggerated.  The  fact 
that  the  German  notion  of  culture  was  designed  and 
taught  by  the  Minister  of  Education  does  not  imply  that 
any  Education  Minister,  with  full  political  power,  must 
preach  the  same  doctrine  :  far  from  it.  But  the  feelino- 
of  suspicion  is  there,  and  England,  in  her  present  mood, 
will  resist  any  further  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Board. 


I  he  demise  of  Circular  849  has  been  announced  in 
T,  n  ..  Circular  933.  In  this  document  we  see 

Ignored.  reiterated  the  demand  that  examinations 
in  secondary  schools  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Universities;  thus  again  the  College  of  Preceptors 
is  pointedly  excluded.  It  is  stated  that  the  Oxford  Uni- 
\  ersity  Delegacy  and  the  Cambridge  University  Svndicate 
have  revised  their  regulations  in  the  light  of  the  Board’s 
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proposals,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  other  Universities 
may  do  likewise.  Again  no  reference  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  On  one  important  point  the  Board  appear 
to  have  given  way  to  pressure.  They  have  decided  that 
the  proposed  First  Examination  shall  not  he  deemed  obli¬ 
gatory  upon  State-aided  schools.  Other  Examining  Bodies 
may  breathe  again.  The  success  of  the  Board’s  proposals 
depended  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Professional  Bodies 
to  acoept  the  new  examinations.  The  Board  consulted 
seventeen  such  Bodies.  Ten  of  them  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  new  examinations  on  the' same  terms  as  they 
now  accept  similar  examinations.  Five  reply  favourably, 
though  in  less  precise  terms,  and  two  propose  to  wait  and 
see.  It  is  clear  that  the  Professional  Bodies  have  no 
desire  to  overthrow  existing  examinations. 


The  Board  have  singled  out  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  for  their  approval  in 
The  Locals.  that  the  said  Universities  have  issued 
regulations  for  revised  examinations  in 
1917  and  1918,  the  alterations  purporting  to  be  in  ac- 
coi’dance  with  the  Board’s  wishes.  Both  Universities  pro¬ 
pose  to  hold  a  new  examination  in  1918  for  candidates  of 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  who  have  specialized  in  certain 
subjects  for  about  two  years.  Of  this  we  can  say  nothing, 
for  the  detailed  regulations  are  not  yet  issued,  and  it  is 
not  possible  at  present  to  see  how  the  new  examination 
will  differ,  if  at  all,  from  the  examination  commonly 
known  as  the  “  Joint  Board,”  candidates  for  which  are 
usually  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  proposed  new 
regulations  for  the  Senior  examination  are  given  in  full 
for  the  year  1917.  We  confess  that  the  closest  study 
does  not  enable  us  to  see  any  substantial  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  old  regulations.  The  subjects 
are  grouped  into  four  divisions  and  a  candidate  must 
take  one  from  each  of  three  divisions.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  in  1917  a  candidate  can  gain  a  Senior 
Certificate  by  passing  in  composition,  English  literature, 
geography,  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra. 


The  subjects  we  have  just  mentioned  are  all  desk 

work :  they  indicate  no  recognition  of 

Co-operation  of  ,,  ^  v  o  i  U  • 

Teachers  the  cry  tor  handwork  and  scientihc 

training.  In  two  points  only  do  we 
trace  the  influence  of  the  Board’s  Circular.  Teachers 
are  to.  be  consulted,  and  the  teacher’s  estimate  of  the 
candidate’s  powers  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Oxford  offers  to  Heads  of  schools,  which  enter  at  least 
eight  candidates,  the  privilege  of  sending  a  return 
showing  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  have  been 
placed  in  their  school  work  in  the  various  sections  in 
which  they  are  to  be  examined.  “  In  doubtful  cases 
this  record  will  receive  careful  consideration  when  certi¬ 
ficates  are  being  awarded.”  The  arrangement  is  experi¬ 
mental  and  may  be  discontinued.  Oxford  also  invites  to 
an  annual  conference  representative  teachers  who  have 


entered  candidates.  This  attempt  to  gain  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  teachers  is,  of  course,  quite  illusory,  and  does  not 
touch  the  initial  question  whether  University  lecturers 
are  the  best  people  to  examine  schools.  We  hold  that 
they  are  not,  and  we  foresee  a  future  of  growing  import¬ 
ance  for  the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Children  in  school  and  students  in  Universities  are 
sometimes  puzzled  by  the  demand  on  the 
Sincerity.  part  of  their  instructor’s  for  originality. 

An  essay  is  praised  because  it  is  original; 
another  is  blamed  for  a  want  of  originality.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  and  that  exa¬ 
miners  do  not  want  to  read  the  pupils’  views,  but  that 
they  want  to  know  if  the  pupils  have  read  the  best  and 
proper  views  on  a  given  subject.  How  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  desire  to  be  original  is  a  source  of  confusion  to 
many  an  immature  mind.  The  true  answer  is  contained 
in  an  article  by  Prof.  John  Adams  which  we  publish  on 
another  page.  If  teachers  would  use  the  word  “sincerity” 
instead  of  “originality”  the  confusion  would  vanish.  The 
student  may  read  with  profit  what  the  commentators  say 
about  a  certain  passage.  If  he  woodenly  reproduces  the 
commentators’  remarks  his  answer  is  not  original,  because 
it  is  not  sincere  :  it  does  not  express  his  feelings.  If  he 
has  understood  the  commentators’  criticism,  realized  it, 
felt  its  truth,  and  reproduces  it  as  his  own  sincere  thought, 
he  is  original,  i.e.  sincere  in  his  expression. 


The  Editor  of  the  Educational  News  had  the  happy 

thought  of  inviting  messages  of  en- 
A  Messaqe  for  the  ,  e  ,  .  , 

New  Year  couragement  from  prominent  teachers. 

AVe  venture  to  reprint  the  message  sent 
to  that  paper  by  Prof.  John  Adams  :  “  I  am  quite  hopeful 
about  the  position  of  education  when  peace  comes.  Ho 
doubt  we  are  at  present  cutting  down  our  educational 
expenditure,  and  the  plain  man  wants  to  know  why  this 
is  so,  while  France  is  actually  increasing  hers.  The 
explanation  is  that  France  has  learned  her  lesson,  while 
we  are  still  in  the  process  of  learning  ours.  One  hundred 
and  niue  years  ago  Prussia  was  utterly  crushed.  The 
French  invaders  had  taken  complete  control  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  managed  all  its  affairs.  All 
the  departments  of  administration  were  dominated  by  the 
victors — all  except  education.  Hapoleon  could  not  be 
troubled  with  matters  of  A  B  C,  so  Fichte  and  his 
colleagues  got  their  chance.  They  made  up  their  minds 
to  use  education  as  a  means  of  remoulding  German 
character  and  re-establishing  the  German  State.  The 
“  Addresses  to  the  German  Hat  ion  ”  served  their  end,  and 
had  their  glorious  result  on  the  day  that  a  famous  German 
General  could  boast  that  it  was  the  schoolmaster  who  won 
Gravelotte.  The  French  have  not  forgotten,  nor  will  they 
allow  us  their  allies  to  forget.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
those  who  point  to  Germany’s  boasted  education,  and  ask 
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if  we  have  anything  to  say  for  education  when  it  produces 
such  results  as  we  see.  The  answer  is  easy.  Education 
may  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil  ends.  The  fact  that 
Germany  has  made  such  a  vile  use  of  her  instrument 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  that  instrument.  We  cannot 
afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  the  monopoly 
of  a  weapon  that  can  be  turned  to  such  deadly  use  against 
us.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  at  first  a  tendency  among  us 
to  over-value  that  kind  of  education  known  as  technical, 
but  experience  will  teach  us,  as  it  has  taught  the  Germans, 
and  as  they  acknowledge  it  has  taught  them,  that  success 
in  technical  education  depends  upon  a  preliminary  and  a 
concurrent  general  education.  Our  post-war  education 
av ill  be  more  practical  than  our  present,  but  it  need  not  be 
more  narrow.  In  the  fierce  commercial  competition  that 
will  come  with  the  peace,  our  young  people  will  have  to 
gird  on  the  world  armour  of  an  intelligent  and  pactical 
education.  The  schoolmaster  is  as  important  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  he  was  at  Gravelotte.  Educators 
may  take  heart  of  grace.  They  are  going  to  be  not  less, 
but  more  important  after  the  world  has  put  Germany  into 
her  proper  place.” 


In  reference  to  a  recent  Note  on  Scouting,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Elwes  writes  to  say  that,  in  troops  in 
Boy  Scouts.  which  the  Scoutmaster  has  suitable  ex¬ 
perience  and  aptitude,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  retain  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  scouting  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  eighteen  or  more.  Mr.  Elwes  points  out 
that  as  a  result  of  becoming  a  scout  “a  boy  undertakes 
voluntarily  study  and  training  which  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  only  undertake  unwillingly  by  compul¬ 
sion.'’  It  is  to  this  spirit  that  the  movement  owes  its 
success:  and  this  success  justifies  the  happy  exaggeration 
that  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  is  the  best  of  Education 
Ministers.  The  difficulty  in  school  is  to  connect  work 
with  life.  A  boy  wants  to  work:  he  wants  to  exercise 
his  powers ;  but  in  order  that  his  interest  may  be  aroused 
and  that  his  desire  to  work  may  become  active,  he  needs 
to  see  the  reason  why.  It  is  not  easy  to  supply  a  reason 
that  will  affect  a  boy  to  induce  him  to  learn  Latin 
grammar  as  a  preparation  for  life.  And  so  we  have  to 
fall  back  upon  artificial  reasons,  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  consequently  less  efficacious. 


The  artificial  reasons  that  induce  industry  in  school  are 

School  and  aS  foll°WS  :  to  avoid  punishment,  to  win 
Life  a  prize,  to  please  the  master,  to  beat 

another  boy,  and  so  on.  These  affect  a 
few.  The  majority  are  untouched,  until  perhaps  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  school  life,  when  the  need  of  passing  an 
examination  brings  in  another  artificial  inducement  to 
work.  Among  the  Scouts  the  desire  to  work  produces 
cheerful  and  unflagging  industry.  The  boy  who  wearies 
of  his  French  lessons  in  school  will  work  eagerly  at  the  j 


language  at  home,  in  order  to  secure  an  Interpreter’s 
Badge.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  something  he  wants 
and  means  to  have.  In  the  school  gymnasium  a  boy  may 
go  through  his  exercises  with  listless  inattention  ;  but  he 
works  with  a  wfill  when  the  instructor  explains  that  a 
certain  exercise  wrill  enable  him  to  vault  fences.  He  wants 
to  be  able  to  vault  fences.  The  artificial  reasons  of  school 
have  not  been  successful  in  arousing  boys  to  work  their 
best.  The  problem  is  how  to  connect  school  work  with 
life  and  so  make  the  school  work  real  and  produce  the 
desire  to  do  it. 


The  Council  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  ask  us  to  draw- 
attention  to  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
ECStaffing.n  that  they  have  recently  issued.  They 
consider  that  serious  injury  to  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  involved  in  the  reduction  of  staff  that  is 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council.  They  recognize  that  education, 
like  all  other  departments  of  public  life,  must  expect  to 
suffer  at  this  time  of  national  crisis,  and  they  believe  that 
teachers  are  ready  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that  may 
be  necessary.  But  they  hold  that  recent  educational 
advance  has  been  achieved  largely  through  the  reduction 
in  the  size  of  classes.  They  believe  that  the  most  pressing 
need  after  the  War  will  be  for  greater  educational  efficiencv, 
and  that  the  sacrifice  of  educational  progress  is  the  one 
sacrifice  that  the  nation  must  decline  to  allow.  We  fully 
endorse  this  protest.  This  is  a  time  of  sacrifice,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  teachers  to  remind  the  nation  that  the  greatest 
possible  sacrifices  must  be  endured  in  order  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  shall  be  made  as  complete  as  we  know 
how  to  make  it. 


From  the  Educational  Handwork  Association,  of  which 

„  ,  ,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  is  President,  comes 

The  Need  for  . 

Handwork.  a  protest  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
mentioned  above.  It  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  handwork  is  necessary  in  the  school  course, 
and  yet,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  in  the  examinations 
that  dominate  school  life,  handwork  is  either  ignored  or 
at  most  receives  a  grudging  and  partial  recognition.  We 
are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  A\  ar  has  aroused  a  wider  and 
deeper  spirit  of  sacrifice  than  existed  in  our  easygoing- 
life  in  1913;  and  indeed  of  this  fact  there  are  countless 
proofs.  That  the  nation  is  not  more  ready  to  sacrifice 
money  for  the  education  of  children  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  nation  does  not  yet  see  the  reason  why.  It  is  for  us,  to 
whom  the  education  of  the  coming  generation  is  entrusted, 
to  make  our  influence  felt.  The  resolution  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  “  That  the  Council  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Handwork  Association  feel  that,  while  economy 
of  expenditure  may  be  inevitable  in  all  branches  of 
educational  work,  yet  they  consider  that  in  view  of  the 
vital  importance  of  all  educational  handwork  in  relation 
to  education  in  general  and  to  such  circumstances  as 
those  created  by  war,  the  limitation  of  expenditure  on 
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educational  handwork  should  be  the  last  and  lightest  of  the 
absolutely  unavoidable  economies  in  education.” 


Man y  people  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  hold 
the  usual  January  Conference  of  Teachers. 
nCe  The  times  are  not  normal,  it  was  said  ; 
we  have  more  serious  preoccupations ; 
we  must  wait  till  the  War  is  over.  The  Teachers’  Guild 
was  justified  in  pressing  for  the  Conference  as  usual.  It 
was  a  success  from  every  point  of  view.  The  attendance  was 
good,  the  speeches  were  full  of  help,  and,  more  important 
still,  it  was  fully  reported  in  the  newspapers,  thus  bringing 
before  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  newspaper  readers 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  a  mission  and  a  message  to 
the  nation.  When  the  storm  cloud  is  over  our  heads,  life 
may  seem  dark  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  fold  our  hands  and 
wait  till  the  cloud  has  passed.  Rather  we  must  continue 
to  work  as  far  as  possible  as  if  the  times  were  normal. 
And  it  is  good  from  time  to  time  to  leave  the  details  of 
classroom  life,  to  listen  to  the  ideals  of  educational  leaders, 
and  to  grasp  the  wider  issues  of  our  work. 


Many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  look  upon  the  proposals 
towards  phonetic  spelling  as  a  fad  of 
^Spelling  certain  misguided  enthusiasts  ;  but  the 

real  basis  of  opposition  to  reform  is  the 
conservatism  that  dislikes  the  effort  involved  in  change. 


We  can  spell  English  as  it  is  written,  why  should  we  want 
a  change  ?  We  want  a  change  for  two  purposes  :  to  save 
the  time  of  children  learning  to  spell,  and  to  make  our 
language  more  accessible  to  foreigners.  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray,  who  is  President  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Society,  had  some  cogent  arguments  in  his  presidential 
address.  He  said  that  “  the  subject  before  them  was  not 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  great  struggle  in  which 
the  country  was  engaged  ;  but  he  took  it  they  all  expected 
and  hoped  that,  at  the  end  of  the  War,  there  would  be 
closer  union  between  different  nations,  or  at  the  very  least 
some  dulling  and  blunting  of  that  sharp  and  dangerous 
edge  of  national  feeling,  that  spirit  of  integrity,  which 
worked  like  a  dangerous  explosive  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  disaster.  They  must  aim  at  making 
mutual  intercourse  and  understanding  easier.  They 
wanted  the  English  language  read  and  spoken  as  widely 
over  the  surface  of  the  world  as  could  be  managed.  The 
ideal  of  the  Society  was  that  there  should  be  one  symbol 
to  denote  any  one  sound ;  that  no  symbol  should  denote 
two  sounds,  and  no  single  sound  should  be  denoted  by  two 
different  symbols.  The  English  language  was  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  position  from  many  of  the  European 
languages ;  other  nations  had  kept  a  watch  over  their 
written  and  spoken  tongue,  with  the  result  that  most 
languages  of  Europe  had  a  very  fairly  satisfactory  system 
of  spelling1  which  was  fundamentally  phonetic,  if  not 
minutely  and  exactly  so.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
in  the  past  the  English  language  had  not  been  watched  ; 


there  had  not  been  a  constant  process  of  small  correction, 
so  that  the  only  safe  course  was  that  they  should  gather 
up  their  courage  and  face  the  process  of  one  large  correc¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  considering  the  English  language  in 
comparison  with  other  languages  throughout  the  world, 
they  had  also  to  consider  their  own  boys  and  girls. 
Practical  teachers  estimated  that  English  spelling  entailed 
on  the  English  child  the  loss  of  about  one  clear  year. 
What  seemed  to  him  even  more  important  was  the  posi¬ 
tive  harm  done  in  giving  children  a  training  in  unreason. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  real  object  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  put  before  a  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  reason¬ 
able  world,  and  to  introduce  him  to  that  world  as  a 
reasoning’  being’.” 

o  o 


STUDIES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Bernard  E.  R.  Turner. 


II.— THE  COUNTY  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 
HUSSLEHAM. 

The  genesis  of  this  institution  is  interesting.  The  City 
Fathers,  tired  of  the  incompetence  of  their  junior  clerks,  who 
added  up  figures  incorrectly  or  too  correctly,  gave  overweight 
or  fair  weight  to  their  customers,  and  “  let  things  slide,” 
gathered  together  in  conclave  at  “  The  Jolly  Alderman,” 
deplored  the  depravity  and  luxuriousness  of  the  young,  felt 
sti-ongly  the  need  of  a  “sound  business  education”  (such  as 
they  had  not  had  themselves)  and  subscribed,  with  proper 
guarantees  and  limitations  of  liability,  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
partly  paid  up,  to  start  the  school.  With  so  many  “sub¬ 
stantial  ”  men  to  back  it,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  venture.  Not  that  these  gentlemen  intended  to  send  their 
own  sons  to  be  taught  to  count — not  they :  the  scheme  was  to 
tap  “  new  reservoirs  of  business  ability  in  Hussleham  and  the 
rural  neighbourhood.” 

The  salary  for  the  organizer  and  first  head  master  was  to 
be  five  hundred  a  year.  If  you  think  that  a  man  with  the 
requisite  business  acumen  and  organizing  ability,  being  able 
to  earn  much  more  than  that  in  his  own  business,  would  want 
much  more  as  a  trainer  of  the  young,  you  are  wrong.  His 
function  was  not  to  teach  boys  how  to  make  money,  but  how 
to  make  it  for  other  people.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
lecturer  on  economics  at  a  business  University,  and  had 
failed,  through  the  incompetence  of  his  employes,  in  an 
attempt  to  manufacture  wax  vestas  profitably,  was  chosen  as 
the  first  Head. 

The  building — a  square,  tall,  red-brick  erection,  rather  too 
high  for  its  ground  space — lies  in  a  side  street  parallel  to  and 
only  one  block  removed  from  the  main  street  of  the  town. 
The  rumble  and  roar  of  heavy  drays,  trams,  motor-lorries,  the 
shriek  of  sirens,  hoot  of  horns  innumerable,  form  an  un¬ 
ceasing  music  at  the  intellectual  feast  of  the  school.  Pungent 
smells  of  stale  and  infinite  variety  pervade  the  hygienically 
ventilated  and  central-heated  rooms.  There  is  no  general 
hall  of  assembly  for  the  boys,  there  being  nothing  particular 
except  their  midday  food  for  them  to  assemble  for.  Religious 
formalities  were  ruled  out  by  the  promoters  as  “  productive 
of  sectarian  difficulties,”  and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them,  “better  done  at  home.”  Dinner  also,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  boys  who  have  tried  the  school  refectory, 
is  “  better  done  at  home  ”  ;  and  such  unprofitable  amenities  as 
concerts,  histrionic  displays,  lay  sermons  by  the  head  master 
being  unknown,  the  only  occasion  for  a  large  building  is  the 
annual  speech  day,  a  civic  event  of  the  first  magnitude,  held 
(“  by  kind  permission  of  the  Town  Council,”  a  body  practi¬ 
cally  identical  with  the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme)  in 
the  Town  Hall. 

This  function,  under  the  presidency  of  the  fattest  alderman. 
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Mr.  Rizzen,  consists  of  three  main  features.  First,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  certificates  in  book-keeping  (with  arithmetic), 
shorthand  with  letter-writing  and  precis,  French  and  German 
letter-writing  and  conversation,  by  the  Chairman  or  seine 
distinguished  visitor.  As  their  son  advances  to  claim  this 
priceless  “open  sesame’  to  a  career,  the  parents  glow  with 
anticipation  of  improved  financial  circumstances,  for  every 
one  of  these  certificates  means  an  additional  pound,  or  even 
thirty  shillings,  a  week  to  the  household  income.  Then  comes 
the  annual  report  by  the  Head  Master,  in  which,  mentioning 
the  numbers  of  those  who  have  passed  in  and  passed  out,  ob¬ 
tained  certificates  and  lucrative  posts,  he  refers  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  confidence  of  commercial  Hussleham  and  district  in  the 
human  material  manufactured  at  the  school,  reads  eulogistic 
reports  by  Council  Inspectors,  and  promises  ever-increasing 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  Then  comes  the  titbit  of  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  speech  of  the  Chairman,  in  which, 
clearing  his  husky  throat  and  playing  with  the  seals  upon  his 
watch-chain,  he  inspires  a  spellbound,  audience  with  new  zeal 
for  Monday’s  labour  by  an  exposition  of  the  reward  this  world 
invariably  presents  to  virtue.  “  When  any  work  is  about,” 
he  says — (a  personal  touch  which  invariably  excites  vociferous 
applause) — “  I  have  always  been  a  glutton.”  (His  managing 
clerk,  who  is  seated  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  would  believe  that 
even  now  “  the  guv’nor  ”  was  indulging  this  excessive  appetite, 
if  only  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  Mr.  Rizzen’s  usual  aid  to 
concentration.)  “  When  I  wras  quite  a  lad  ”  (people  making 
such  speeches  always  talk  about  “  lads  ”)  “  I  made  up  my  mind, 
God  helping  me ”  (a  pious  aside),  “to  wea  k  hard,  live  hard, 
think  hard,  and  die  hard.”  (This  remai’k  from  one  who  is 
chronically  overfed,  perpetually  nervous  about  his  health,  and 
a  past  master  in  exploiting  the  brains  of  subordinates,  touches 
the  audience  greatly.)  “  The  result  of  my  youthful  vow  stands 
before  Hussleham  to-day.”  (Thunders  of  applause.)  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  lie  then  proceeds,  “  I  will  make  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  confession.”  The  audience,  simpering  in  expectation  of 
still  further  intimacy  with  the  great  man,  listen  intently. 
“  I  had  my  weaknesses  and  difficulties  ”  (respectful,  almost 
pained,  sympathy) :  “the  chief  was  summing.”  He  waits  for 
laughter  and  cheers,  then  addresses  himself  to  the  lines  of 
solemn  small  boj's  in  front.  “  My  young  friends  will  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathize  with  me  in  that.  But  this  is  -what  I 
want  to  say  to  them  :  Hid  I  yield  ?  Hid  I  take  my  weakness 
lying  down  ?  ”  (Breathless  suspense.)  “Ho!  I  laid  myself 
out  to  cure  it.  I  did  sums  on  my  shirt-cuffs ;  I  said  to  every 
grown-up  1  met,  ‘  Set  me  a  sum.’  I  covered  thousands  of  old 
envelopes  with  the  Rule  of  Three.  I  even  did  sums  during 
the  sermon  at  church.”  (Laughter  and  restrained  applause.) 
“  I  never  faltered,  I  conquered  it ;  I  can  do  sums  now  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  I  am — what  I  am.” 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  civic  life  of  Hussleham  when 
the  County  Commercial  School  was  taken  over  by  the 
Municipality.  For  this,  and  the  ease  and  smoothness  with 
which  the  transfer  was  effected,  they  have  to  thank  the 
gratifying  coincidence  that  the  promoters  of  the  school 
happened  to  be  largely — almost  exclusively — represented  on 
the  Town  Council.  The  process  was  simple.  The  school,  as 
a  private  concern,  was  wound  up,  and  the  £12,000  which  had 
been  actually7  paid  up  by  the  School  Council  was  now  found 
to  be  worth  £20,000  to  the  Town  Council,  a  very  gratifying 
sign  of  sound  investment  value.  Shares  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  new  stock  were  then  distributed  in  their  original  propor¬ 
tions  to  the  original  shareholders,  thus  saviugthe  grateful  rate¬ 
payers  any  financial  outlay  whatsoever,  surely  a  most  beneficent 
transaction.  The  head  master  has  since  this  time  applied 
himself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  production  of  sound 
commercial  knowledge.  The  fees  being,  by  an  annual  grant 
from  the  rates,  much  reduced,  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
the  aspiring  youth  are  diverted  from  the  ordinary  “  second¬ 
ary  schools  with  their  useless  linguistic  and  theoretical 
book-learning  to  this  pure  fountain  of  undefiled  preparation 
tor  facts.  Advertisement  is  now  much  resorted  to,  and  parents, 
even  boys  as  well  (such  is  the  wholesome  process  of  nature 
byr  which  ideas  in  vogue  among  the  grown-up  generation 
are  circulated  contagiously  among  the  young)  find  the  promise 
of  an  immediate— as  it  were,  post-graduate— salary  of  thirty- 
shillings  a  week  irresistible.  As  a  new  generation,  children 
of  the  original  scholars,  grows  up,  there"  is  little  likelihood 
of  any  diminution  of  the  flow  of  recruits;  for  the  original 


scholars,  though  after  thirty  years  their  income  may  have 
as  much  as  doubled,  will  not,  with  a  rising  family,  be  averse 
to  adding  another  50  per  cent,  by  Tommy’s  being  sent  to 
The  School.  Thus,  by  golden  chains,  old  boys  and  young 
boys  alike  are  tied  around  the  throne  of  commerce. 


INCOME  TAX. 

By  J.  Blake  Harrold,  A.C.I.S.,  F.C.R.A. 
(An  Auditor  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.) 


Since  its  first  introduction,  in  1842,  public  interest  in  the  Income 
Tax  has  probably  never  been  keener  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Possibly,  too,  through  its  constant  changes,  tax-payer's  were  never 
more  at  sea  with  regard  to  it.  Income  tax-payers  have  always 
been  regarded  as  the  easiest  and  most  prolific  source  from  which 
extra  revenue  can  be  drawn  without  regard  to  the  question  w-hetlier 
such  extra  taxation  was  equitable  or  not,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  financial  effect  of 
the  present  world  War. 

The  Budget  of  1914  provided  for  an  income  tax  of  Is.  3d.  in  the 
£  on  earned  incomes  (and  of  9d.  in  the  £  on  unearned  up  to 
.£2,500).  The  Finance  Act  of  1915  doubled  this  to  2s.  fid. ,  and  the 
recent  Act  increases  this  for  the  year  ending  April  5  next  by 
20  per  cent.,  and  for  the  following  financial  year  (1916-17)  by 
40  per  cent.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  clearer  if  the  changes  are  set 
out  in  tabular  form  : — 


Unearned  Incomes.  (1915-6.) 

Incomes  up  to  £300,  a  special  rate  of  2s.  plus  20  per  cent. 
,,  £300 ,,  £500,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  2s.  4 d.  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

,,  above  £500,  2s.  G cl.  in  the  £  phis  20  per  cent.  =  3s. 


Earned  Incomes.  (1915-6.) 


Up  to  £1,000 
£1,001  ,,  £1,500 
£1,501  ,,  £2,000 
£2,001  ,,  £2,500 
£2,501  upwards 


Is.  6 d.  plus  20  per  cent. 
Is.  9 d.  , ,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

9  Q 

>  >  J  i  M  > 1 

2s.  4 d.  , ,  , ,  , ,  , , 

2s.  6d.  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 


Incomes  Wholly  Earned. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  new  income  tax  affects 
incomes  up  to  £1,000  :  — 


Income. 

Old  Tax  for 
1915-16. 

New  Tax  for 
1915-16. 

Proposed  Tax  for 
1916-17. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

131 

— 

0 

19 

9 

1 

3 

1 

140 

— 

1 

16 

0 

2 

2 

0 

150 

— 

2 

14 

0 

3 

3 

0 

160 

— 

3 

12 

0 

4 

4 

0 

180 

1 

10 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

200 

3 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

8 

0 

250 

6 

15 

0 

11 

14 

0 

13 

13 

0 

300 

10 

10 

0 

16 

4 

0 

18 

18 

0 

301 

10 

11 

6 

16 

5 

9 

19 

0 

1 

350 

14 

5 

0 

20 

14 

0 

24 

3 

0 

400 

18 

0 

0 

25 

4 

0 

29 

8 

0 

401 

18 

16 

6 

27 

1 

9 

31 

12 

1 

450 

22 

10 

0 

31 

10 

0 

36 

15 

0 

500 

26 

5 

0 

36 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

501 

28 

11 

6 

36 

1 

9 

42 

2 

1 

550 

32 

5 

0 

40 

10 

0 

47 

5 

0 

600 

36 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

601 

39 

16 

6 

47 

15 

9 

55 

15 

1 

650 

43 

10 

0 

52 

4 

0 

60 

18 

0 

700 

47 

5 

0 

56 

14 

0 

66 

3 

0 

701 

52 

11 

6 

63 

1 

9 

73 

12 

1 

800 

60 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

900 

67 

10 

0 

81 

0 

0 

94 

10 

0 

1,000 

75 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Several  changes  in  the  levying  of  the  tax  are,  however,  now  in 
operation.  The  most  important  to  the  majority  of  tax-payers  is  the 
alteration  in  the  “  abatements  ” ;  these  have  for  some  years  past 
been  as  follows  : — 
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Incomes  up  to  £160  have  been  exempt ; 

,,  £160  ,,  £400  have  had  an  abatement  of  £160  ; 

»  £400  „  £500  ,,  ,,  „  ,,  ‘,,£150; 

„  £500  ,,  £6C0  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  ,,£100; 

,,  £600  ,,  £700  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  £70. 

Now,  however,  incomes  up  to  £130  only  are  exempt,  while 
incomes  from  £130  to  £400  have  an  abatement  of  £120, 

j,  ,,  £400  ,,  £600  , ,  ,,  ,,  ,,  £100. 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  rate  per  £  raised,  but  the  amount  to  be 
taxed  is  also  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  abatement  limit. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  members  of  the  scholastic  pro¬ 
fession  have,  in  common  with  most  other  professions,  suffered  a 
loss  of  income  through  the  War,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  school 
fees  have  been  one  of  the  first  outlays  to  be  reduced  by  the 
majority  of  tax-paying  parents.  A  slight  concession  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  made  to  suit  such  cases  in  that,  if  the  tax-payer  can 
prove  that  his  actual  income  is  less  by  10  per  cent,  (or  more)  than 
the  income  on  which  he  has  been  assessed — viz.  the  three  years’ 
average  under  Schedule  D — he  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  a 
corresponding  portion  of  tire  additional  tax — viz.  the  20  per  cent. — 
in  accordance  with  the  scale  passed.  If  the  income  is  reduced  by 
11  per  cent,  and  under  12  per  cent.,  10  per  cent,  of  the  additional 
tax  is  repayable;  if  by  over  20  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  tax  is  repayable,  with  a  rising  percentage  of  repayment  for 
the  intervening  percentage  reductions.  An  example  may,  perhaps, 
make  the  effect  of  this  concession  clearer  : — If  the  tax-payer  is 
assessed  and  is  called  upon  to  pay  £100  plus  £20  being  the  addi¬ 
tional  20  per  cent,  tax  under  the  new  Act,  and  he  can  prove  that 
bis  actual  income  for  the  year  is  15  per  cent,  less  than  his  assess¬ 
ment,  he  can  claim  repayment  of  (in  this  case)  50  per  cent,  of  the 
extra  £20.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  can  only  claim  to  be 
refunded  this  £10. 

Another  concession  of  moment  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  that 
the  additional  20  per  cent,  is  not  payable  until  July  1  next,  hence 
present  claims  are  marked  “  First  instalment.”  This  deferred 
payment  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  assessments  under 
Schedule  A  (house  property).  Heads  of  schools  who  rent  their 
premises  must  be  careful  to  see  that  they  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
payments  which  they,  as  occupiers,  have  to  make  under  Schedule  A 
assessments  from  the  next  payments  to  their  landlords,  or  they 
will  lose  the  right  of  recoupment,  and,  consequently,  will  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  their  remissness. 

In  future  years  payment  of  income  tax  (other  than  Schedule  A) 
w-ill  be  in  two  equal  instalments,  payable  on  January  1  and  July  1; 
this  affords  temporary  relief,  as  the  payment  of  the  whole  sum  in 
one  amount  is  not  always  convenient  (and  is  never  agreeable). 

Since  the  differentiation  of  earned  and  unearned  incomes  wTas 
introduced  it  has  been  compulsory  for  all  those  claiming  to  be 
assessed  at  the  “  unearned  (or  lower)  rate  ”  to  claim  such  relief 
by  September  30  in  each  year,  otherwise  they  had  to  pay  at  the 
higher  rate.  This  time  limit  is  now  abolished. 

The  second  of  the  Finance  Acts  passed  during  the  War  also 
made  an  important  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  relief  in  re¬ 
spect  of  life  assurance  premiums.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
hitherto  there  has  been  an  allowance  up  to  one-sixth  of  the  assess¬ 
able  income.  To  prevent  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  “  short¬ 
term  endowment  policies  ”  (for  which  a  large  premium  for  a  few 
years  is  paid)  with  consequent  loss  to  the  Exchequer,  the  relief 
was  limited  to  a  premium  of  7  per  cent,  of  the  sum  assured  up  to 
a  maximum  of  £100  in  all.  The  last  Finance  Act,  however,  has 
made  a  valuable  concession  in  this  connexion  in  that,  in  cases  of 
falling  incomes  (viz.  those  which  have  been  reduced  through  the 
War),  premiums  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  income  assessed  for  the 
year  ended  April  5,  1914,  may  be  deducted  during  the  War.  With 
a  tax  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  £,  life  insurance,  even  in  the  present  lean 
times,  is  likely  to  become  even  more  popular  as  this  relief  is  very 
“  real  ”  and  makes  the  premium  “  cheaper.” 

Married  tax-payers  with  children  whose  incomes  are  below  £500 
have  an  additional  concession  in  that  the  allow-ance  per  child  is 
now  increased  to  £25,  whereas  formerly  it  was  but  £10. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  April  5  next  weekly  wage- 
earners  will  be  charged  income-tax  quarterly  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  their  wages  for  the  quarter.  Employers  must  make 
returns  as  required  of  w-ages  paid,  but  are  not  required  to  collect 
the  income  tax  by  deduction  from  wages,  as  was  first  proposed. 
Arrears  of  such  payments  can  now  (without  prejudice  to  other 
modes  of  collection  under  the  Income  Tax  Acts)  be  recoverable 
summarily  as  a  civil  debt.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  in  each 
case  whether  any  particular  employee  comes  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  “  weekly  wage-earner.  ” 

A  last  point  of  interest  to  Heads  of  schools  which  might  be 
mentioned  is  that  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  a  business  from 
one  address  to  another  is  now  apparently  allow-ed  as  a  deduction 


in  the  computation  of  profits  in  the  return  made  under  Schedule  D, 
and  this  ruling  will,  no  doubt,  be  applicable  to  schools.  Formerly 
such  expenditure  was  disallowed  as  a  deduction. 

This  brief  survey  may  be  of  use  to  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  who,  in  common  with  other  tax-paying  members  of  the 
community,  have  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  this  great 
War.  They  doubtless  include  many  who  are  ignorant  of  then- 
exact  “  rights,”  and  who  thus  pay  more  than  they  should.  It  is 
not  unpatriotic  to  claim  such  concessions,  reduced  rates,  &c.,  as  are 
applicable  to  any  particular  case  (either  by  means  of  repayment 
claims  or  otherwise),  for  such  concessions  have  only  been  made 
with  a  view  of  making  the  incidence  as  equitable  as  possible  with¬ 
out,  of  course,  endangering  too  much  the  increased  yield  of  the  tax, 
which  is  the  first  object  of  these  urar-time  Finance  Acts. 

[ The  writer  of  this  article  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  advise 
members  of  the  College  who  may  need  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
their  income  tax  assessments ,  etc. ,  if  they  will  communicate  witii 
him  ( confidentially ),  c.o.  The  Secretary.- — Ed.] 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  22nd  of  January. 

Present :  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Dr. 
Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blom- 
field,  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Miss  Dawes,  Mr.  Hardie, 
Mr.  Hawe,  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr. 
Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck, 
Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who 
had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions :  —  Licentiateship, 
Llewellyn  Skyrm ;  Associateship,  Harold  John  Mann  and 
Gurcharn  Lai  Sethi. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Council  decided  to  grant  allowances  to  two  members  of  the 
office  staff  who  had  offered  themselves  for  military  service 
under  the  Derby  Scheme,  and  expressed  its  willingness  to 
enter  into  a  new  guaranteeing  agreement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Joint  Scholastic  Agency. 

Prof.  Adamson  and  Mr.  Wagstaff  w-ere  re-elected  Members 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hawe  and  Mr.  Millar  Inglis  were  appointed  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  College  on  the  Joint  Scholai'ships  Board  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  1917. 

Miss  M.  A.  Degani,  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish  in 
the  National  University  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  was  appointed 
Examiner  in  Italiau. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : — 

Miss  K.  Cahalan,  L.C.P.,  Juglaus  Lodge,  London  Road, 
Enfield. 

Miss  D.  G.  Martin,  A.C.P. ,  Beach  House,  East  Cliff,  Ramsgate. 

Mr.  H.  Pridham,  L.C.P.,  16  Malvern' Terrace,  Taunton. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Warner,  Elmhurst,  Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Author.— Holliday’s  Historical  Geography  of  England. 

By  A.  &  C.  Brack. — Althaus’s  Petit  Cours  Preparatoire. 

By  Ginn  &  Co. — Breasted’s  Short  Ancient  History ;  Leib’s  Problems  in  the 
Calculus  ;  Robinson’s  Middle  Period  of  European  History. 

By  Hachette  &  Co.— De  Valette  and  Clionoff’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Russian  Langnage. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co. — Davis’s  Caesar  and  the  Germans. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.  —  Acland’s  Wordsworth’s  Patriotic 
Poetry  ;  Bell’s  Gray’s  Poems  Published  in  1768  ;  Forbes’s  First  Russian  Book  ; 
Goodridge’s  French  Composition  ;  Gough’s  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis  ;  Swift’s  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels  and  Longfellow’s  Evangeline  ;  Hadow’s  Essays  on  Addison ; 
Kincaid’s  The  Indian  Heroes  ;  Latham’s  Oxford  Treasury  of  French  Literature, 
Vol.  I ;  Loane’s  Vocabulary  to  Caesar’s  Gallic  War ;  Lowe’s  The  Fall  of  Troy  ; 
Milner’s  Book  of  Joshua  and  St.  Mark  ;  Noel’s  Louvain  ;  Paterson  and  Taylor’s 
Elementary  Geometry,  Vol.  II;  School  Bible  Readings;  Robertson  and  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe;  Skeat  and  Sisam’s  Lay  of  Havelok 
the  Dane ;  Smith’s  Book  of  Verse  ;  Sonnenschein’s  First  Latin  Grammar  and 
Latin  Syntax  ;  Wheeler’s  Reade’s  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ;  Whyte’s  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  Essay  on  Bacon. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press. —  Collins’s  Shakespeare’s  Winter’s 
Tale. 

Calendars  of  the  University  of  Belfast,  the  University  of  Wales,  University 
College,  Nottingham,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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A  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

By  Sir  SIDNEY  LEE,  D.Litt. 

New  Edition,  mostly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 

Small  demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net.  Postage  6d. 

“  This  scholarly  and  luminous  monograph  .  .  .  represents  the  last 
word  in  the  elucidation  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  in  many  cases  obscure  problems  which  gather  round  his 
personality  and  work.” — Standard. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  new  edition  in  an  exiguous 
review.  So  wonderful  a  record  of  unwearied  scholarship,  free  of  super¬ 
fluous  pedantry,  is  a  beacon  and  example  to  an  age  inclined  to  flout 
learning,  and  demand,  not  disinterested  inquiry,  but  potted  results.”— 
Nation. 

DIDASCALUS  PATIENS : 

A  Satire,  a  Medley,  a  Romance. 

By  J.  H.  E.  CREES. 

Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net.  Postage  5d. 

“  Educationists  of  the  most  varied  shades  of  opinion  will  be  interested 
to  read  this  spirited  and  often  eloquent  tractate.  ...  It  is  always 
lively,  learned,  and  briskly  controversial.  It  should  interest  and  help 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  how  the  English  schoolmaster 
stands  at  the  present  moment.”— Scotsman. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE 

School  W  orld. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  education  are  dealt  with  by  leading 
authorities  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 


PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XVIi,  1915,  7s.  6d.  net. 

V  A  new  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  LIST. 


PROFESSOR  SMITH’S  NEW  CHEMISTRY. 

Elementary  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By 

Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University.  Adapted  for 
British  Schools  by  H.  A.  Wootton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior 
Science  Master,  Westminster  School.  Large  crown  Svo 
with  numerous  diagrams,  5s.  net. 

“  Many  allusions  are  made  to  the  chemistry  of  everyday  life,  and  to  sub 
stances  which  have  special  importance  in  trade  and  industry,  and  the  book 
is  of  the  type  which  should  be  read  and  mastered  by  every  boy.”—  Chemical 
News. 

A  Laboratory  Outline  of  Elementary 

Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Alex.  Smith.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  net 
Companion  Volume  to  the  above. 

“  An  excellent  course  of  laboratory  work,  which  the  average  student  will 
undoubtedly  find  particularly  interesting.’5— Chemical  News. 

Arithmetic.  By  F.  w.  Dobbs,  M.A.,  and  H.  K. 

Marsden,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College 
Part  I.  Price  3s.  Note  Ready.  (Part  II  in  the  Press.) 

[Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  H.  L.  Reed,  M.a., 

Assistant  Mathematical  and  Science  Master,  Westminster 
School.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [ Bell's  Mathematical  Series- 

“  The  variety  of  the  questions  which  are  taken  from  human  life  deserves 
high  praise  ;  it  is  only  by  long  continued  effort  that  they  could  have  been 
collected.” — Nature. 

Numerical  Examples  in  Physics.  By 

H.  Sydney  Jones,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge  ;  formerly  Head  Mathematics  and  Physics 
Master,  University  College  School.  3s.  6d. 

[Bell's  Mathematical  Series. 

“  A  great  advance  on  the  ordinary  book  of  its  kind,  a  marvel  of  cheap¬ 
ness.” — Mathematical  Gazette. 

RECENT  BOOKS  BY  MARC  CEPPI. 

C’est  la  Guerre.  Stories  of  the  Great  War.  A 

New  Reader  for  Junior  Forms.  By  Marc  Ceppi,  Whitgift 
School,  Croydon.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Gertrude  Lindsay.  Second  Edition.  With  or  without 
Vocabulary,  Is.  net. 

“  Both  stories  and  illustrations  have  imagination  and  humour— and  good 
humour.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“The  Best  of  all  Recent  Grammars.”— Spectator. 

Grammaire  Francaise  Moderne.  By 

M.  Deshumbert,  late  Professor  at  the  Staff  College, 
Camberley,  and  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst ; 
and  Marc  Ceppi,  Whitgift  School,  Croydon.  Crown  Svo’ 
2s.  6d.  net. 

This  Grammar  is  issued  in  two  forms :— (o)  In  French  throughout  for 
the  Direct  Method  :  (i)  Under  the  title  of  A  Modern  Trench  Gram¬ 
mar,  with  the  Grammatical  Rules  in  English. 

Sentence  Expansion,  leading  to  Free  Com¬ 


position  in  French  by  the  Direct  Method, 
and  Henry  Rayment.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 


to 

By  Marc  Ceppi 


Bell's  Shakespeare  for  Schools.  Edited 

S.  P.  B.  Mais,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Sherborne 
School.  Pott  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  from 
original  drawings  by  Byam  Shaw.  Is.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES  [READY  IMMEDIATELY). 

Henry  V.  Richard  III.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

“  The  general  introduction  to  this  series  is  full  of  life  and  spirit.  To  catch 
the  Elizabethan  spirit  and  see  Shakespeare  as  he  really  was  seems  to  be  its 
keynote.  There  is  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  stage  before  Shakespeare  and 
well-selected  extracts  from  Johnson’s  Preface  to  Shakespeare.  Notes  hints 
and  questions  are  added,  making  complete  a  well-conceived  textbook 
Educational  JSetcs. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An 

Outline  History  from  1802  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  War 
1914.  By  E.  Nixon  and  H.  R.  Steel.  Crown  Svo.  With 
Maps.  2s. 

“  Starting  with  the  Napoleonic  domination  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 

s5S^^-iaas^.tL5r^  mM*- ,he  b“v',m m 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

EXAMINATIONS. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  FOR  1917. 


In  the  list  below  are  given  the  University  Tutorial  Press  editions  of  the 
Special  Stibjects  set  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations  in  1917. 


S.  denotes  the  Senior  Examination,  J.  the  Junior,  P.  the  Preliminary. 


(S„  J.) 
(S.,  J.) 

(S.) 

(S;) 

(J.) 

(S.,  J.) 
(S.) 

(J.) 

(J.) 

(J.) 

(S.) 

(S.) 

(S.,  J.) 

(P.) 

(S.) 


IReligtous  IRnowlefcge. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Part  I,  Ch.  1-16.) 

Edited,  with  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Flecker,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham.  Is.  63. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Edited,  witli  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Maps,  hy  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
J.  F.  Richards,  M. A.  Is.  6d. 


i£nglisb  ^Literature. 


A.  J. 


Milton.  —  Samson  Agonistes.  By 

Wyatt,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  F.  Collins,  M.A.  2s. 

Milton. — Sonnets.  By  W.  P.  Masom,  M.A 

Is.  6d. 

Scott. — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Shakespeare. — Henry  V. 

M.A.  2s. 

Shakespeare. — Macbeth. 

speare.)  By  S.  E.  Goggin,  M.A. 

Shakespeare. — Macbeth. 

speare.)  By  S.  E.  Goggin,  M.A 


Is.  4d. 


By  A.  R.  Weekes, 

[Ready  March,  1916. 

By  A.  J.  F.  Collins, 

(Tutorial  Shake- 

28. 

(Junior  Shake- 

,  and  F.  J.  Fielden,  M.A. 


<5eograpb\>. 


Geography  of  North  America,  Junior, 

G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  8d. 

Geography  of  Africa  and 
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APPRECIATION. 

By  Prof.  John  Adams. 


Words,  unlike  sparks,  do  not  seem  to  be  born  with  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  fly  upwards.  Their  bias  seems,  on  the  whole, 
quite  in  the  other  direction.  Accordingly  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  all  the  terms  that  indicate  passing  judg¬ 
ment  upon  anything  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  a  severe 
meaning.  Censure,  that  the  derivation  books  assure  us 
originally  meant  merely  the  giving  of  our  estimate  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  has  now  lost  its  neutral  character,  and  boldly 
proclaims  fault-finding.  Criticize  is  itself  well  advanced  on 
the  downward  path.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a 
young  debater  at  a  literary  society  assert,  with  full  intent  to 
compliment,  that  he  sees  “  nothing  to  criticize  in  Mr. 
So-and-So’s  paper.”  We  may  still  speak  of  criticism  without 
necessarily  suggesting  condemnation,  hut  the  bias  is  all  on 
the  side  of  blame.  This  is  why  the  need  has  arisen  for  a 
term  that  shall  imply  the  passing  of  judgment  with  a  leaning 
towards  praise.  When  we  encounter  an  article  with  the  title, 
“Wordsworth:  an  Appreciation,”  we  know  exactly  what  to 
expect.  The  writer  treats  his  subject  with  a  great  air  of 
judicial  aloofness,  but  we  know  that  whatever  of  dark  is  in¬ 
troduced  will  serve  only  to  brighten  the  favourable  opinions 
that  form  the  body  of  the  review.  It  cannot  he  said  that 
teachers  as  a  class  are  in  special  need  of  this  term,  appreciation, 
in  connexion  with  the  estimate  of  the  work  of  their  pupils. 
Most  of  us  are  frankly  critical  in  the  more  severe  sense  of 
that  term.  It  is  in  quite  another  connexion  that  the  term, 
appreciation,  has  acquired  an  importance  in  our  educational 
work.  It  is  used  to  represent  a  state  of  mind  of  the  pupil ; 
he  is  to  do  the  appreciating.  Teachers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  business  is  to  see  that 
the  pupil  appreciates  the  right  things. 

How  to  bring  about  this  appreciation  is  no  easy  problem, 
and  a  realization  of  the  difficulties  involved  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  recent  educational  development.  We 
have  all  had  experience  of  the  disappointing  foot-note  when 
we  have  been  struggling  with  a  crabbed  passage  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  or  even  in  French  or  German.  When  the  im¬ 
placable  words  and  the  pitilessly  involved  construction  decline 
to  give  the  faintest  suggestion  of  an  intelligible  sense  we 
catch  sight  of  a  small  numeral  under  the  last  word  in  the 
obscure  sentence  and  we  glance  hopefully  down  to  the 
corresponding  explanation  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  only  to 
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read  the  exasperating  words,  “  Note  the  beauty  of  this 
passage.”  Our  disappointment  is  twofold.  Not  only  are  we 
balked  of  our  expected  help,  but  we  experience  a  sense  of 
injustice  in  being  called  upon  to  do  something  that  ought 
not  to  be  expected  of  us.  We  cannot  jielp  feeling  that  the 
commentator  has  not  quite  realized  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  imperative  mood.  A  sermon  that  I  heard  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  owes  its  place  in  my  memory  to  the  fact  that 
it  appealed  to  that  sense  of  justice  that  is  such  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  critical  schoolboy.  The  text  ran,  “  Thou 
slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,”  and  the  preacher  at  once 
won  my  sympathetic  attention  by  asking  whether  it  was 
possible  to  love  to  order  in  this  way.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  reasonable  to  command  us  to  love.  Was  not  love 
free  as  air  ?  Was  not  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  its  very 
essence?  I  have  a  vague  memory  that  he  explained  the 
paradox  by  working  out  the  inherent  oneness  of  God  and 
our  own  higher  nature.  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
difficulty  is  much  more  vivid  in  my  recollection  than  is  the 
solution.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  argument  ran  on  the 
lines  of  “  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,” 
an  argument  that  at  once  introduces  a  fresh  difficulty  to  the 
practical  teacher. 

Host  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  instructive  story  about 
Turner’s  reply  to  certain  matter-of-fact  critics  who  protested 
that  they  could  not  see  in  Nature  the  wonderful  colour  effects 
that  appeared  in  his  pictures  :  “  Don’t  you  wish  you  could  ?  ” 
Perhaps  we  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,  but  the 
teacher’s  problem  is  to  get  his  pupils  to  see  it.  The  question 
is  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  people  like  Turner’s  critics  to 
see  what  he  saw.  Too  many  teachers  appear  to  think  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  give  a  good,  bold  command  to  note  the 
beauty  of  this  passage.  But,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
the  pupil  is  sometimes  incapable  of  meeting  his  teacher’s 
wishes.  The  more  docile  young  people  do  their  best  to  get 
into  the  attitude  of  mind  demanded,  and  . thus  accomplish 
a  feat  of  aesthetic  hypocrisy  that  is  as  deplorable  as  the  state 
of  internal  rebellion  produced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Keatinge’s 
contrarian  ts,  who  will  certainly  bend  all  their  energies  to 
discover  defects  in  the  passage  whose  beauty  they  are  com¬ 
manded  to  note.  The  teacher  must  realize  the  limitations  of 
the  imperative  mood. 

At  an  educational  meeting  a  distinguished  person  main¬ 
tained  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  making  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  the  best  from  the  very  beginning.  You  do 
not  train  in  honesty,  he  maintained,  by  beginning  with  com¬ 
parative  honesty.  You  do  not  allow  a  boy  in  the  lowest  form 
to  steal,  say,  twenty  lumps  of  sugar,  and  in  the  second  form 
sixteen,  till  towards  the  top  of  the  school  he  is  able  to  refrain 
altogether  from  stealing.  No,  he  said,  you  make  him  begin 
straight  off  with  full  honesty.  And  so  with  msthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  :  begin  with  the  best,  and  there  need  be  no  fear 
about  the  future. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  pointing  out  that  the  two  cases  are 
not  parallel.  The  distinction  between  stealing  and  not  stealing 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  can  be  understood  by  the  youngest 
child  in  school ;  indeed,  at  no  stage  is  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  quite  so  clear  cut  as  at  this  early  period. 
Relativity  of  thieving  does  not  appeal  to  the  young  child. 
The  first  line  of  the  following  couplet  appeals  to  all  children, 
but  the  second  line  repels  them  by  introducing  a  qualitative 
distinction  that  interferes  with  their  enjoyment  of  the  juvenile 
categorical  imperative. 

It  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin, 

Much  more  to  steal  a  greater  thing. 

Stealing  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  objects  stolen,  but 
appreciation,  from  its  very  nature,  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
things  presented.  The-  argument  for  beginning  with  the  best 
involves  the  usual  confusion  of  thought  between  the  absolute 
and  the  relative.  \\  hat  is  best  in  itself,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  trained  expert,  may  be  far  from  the  best  for  the  raw 
beginner.  As  a  distinguished  teacher  of  music  maintained 
the  other  da^,  the  lay  of  "Banbury  Cross”  may  be  “the 
best  for  a  child  at  a  certain  stage.  The  obvious  principle 
is  to  present  to  the  pupil  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  at  the  time.  ^ 

If  there  are  better  and  worse  among  the  contents  of  the 
nursery  repertory,  as  estimated  by  musical  experts,  by 


all  means  give  to  the  best  the  preferential  treatment  it  de¬ 
serves;  but  do  not  let  us  weary  young  children  by  making 
them  deal  with  music  that  is,  at  their  stage,  beyond  their 
powers  of  appreciation.  If  boys  at  a  certain  stage  greatly 
appreciate  penny  dreadfuls,  our  plan  is  not  to  take  away 
the  books  they  like  and  make  them  read  books  of  a 
better  kind.  It  is  no  good  to  confiscate  the  school¬ 
boy’s  “  Wild  Charley  of  London  ”  and  hope  to  placate  him 
with  a  present  of  “  Waverley.”  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  give 
him  the  best  kind  of  penny  dreadful,  for  “Treasure  Island,” 
after  all,  is  only  a  super-specimen  of  the  class.  Forcible  feed¬ 
ing  is  as  hopeless  in  literature  as  in  other  realms.  “  Golly, what 
a  paper !  is  the  classical  comment  of  the  jmung  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pink  periodicals  when,  on  one  occasion  of  absolute 
literary  destitution,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  the  Atlienxum — an  appreciation  that  hardly  fits  in  with  the 
teacher’s  ideal.  Raskin  himself  says  somewhere  that  the 
public  should  be  trained  in  art  by  being  presented  with  work 
just  a  trifle  ahead  of  what  it  seems  to  prefer. 

Not  only  must  we  present  the  best  sort  of  material  available 
at  any  given  time,  but  we  must  so  arrange  matters  that  the 
conditions  of  presentation  shall  be  best  suited  to  allow  of  the 
desired  effect  being  produced  on  our  pupils.  We  must  create 
an  appropriate  environment,  we  must  prepare  suitablevacuums 
that  crave  to  be  filled.  We  must  supply  mental  content,  and 
supply  it  in  sufficient  abundance,  before  we  call  for  apprecia¬ 
tion.  We  must  never  forget  that  appreciation  is  an  activity 
and  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  by  our  pupils.  In  his  admirable 
little  book  on  “The  Appreciation  Lesson,”  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward 
deals  skilfully  with  the  various  ways  in  which  the  teacher 
can  help  the  pupils  to  appreciate  literature,  music,  and  art. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  pupils  being  presented  with 
suitable  specimens  of  artistic  work,  and  comments  on  the  fact 
that  music  in  schools  has  been  almost  invariably  taught  from 
the  point  of  view'  of  the  executant.  He  recommends  that 
pupils  should  be  taken  to  concerts  to  hear  good  music,  and 
that  even  in  school  the  pupils  of  one  department  should  be 
taken  to  hear  the  music  sung  by  other  departments.  All  this 
is  excellent,  but  under  it  lies  the  danger  of  introducing 
passivity  into  one  of  the  few  departments  of  school  work 
where  activity  has  been  in  the  past  somewhat  prominent. 
But  while  Dr.  Hayward  recommends  a  training  in  listening 
to  music  he  does  not  contemplate  the  giving  up  of  the  present 
executant  work  done  in  this  subject.  He  really  wants  intro¬ 
duced  into  music  teaching  what  has  long  been  present  in  the 
teaching  of  literature,  where  we  combine  composition  by  the 
pupil  with  the  careful  study  of  excellent  work  produced  by 
others. 

In  all  this  talk  of  appreciation  we  teachers  must  keep  clearly 
before  our  minds  that  we  are  begging  the  question  of  what 
really  is  best.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  encourage  our 
young  people  to  appreciate  what  we  appreciate.  Accordingly 
the  question  rises  :  What  ought  the  teacher  to  do  who  does  not 
himself  appreciate  what  he  knows  to  be  regarded  as  better 
than  what  he  does  appreciate  ?  Is  he  to  feign  an  appreciation 
he  does  not  feel,  in  order  that  his  pupils  may  have  at  least  the 
chance  of  reaching  beyond  what  he  himself  has  attained  ?  For 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  particularly  on  the  aesthetic  side, 
the  pupil  may  be  in  advance  of  the  teacher.  A  former  Bishop 
of  London  is  reported  to  have  said  that  whatever  education 
means,  it  always  implies  the  influencing  of  an  inferior  mind  by  a 
superior.  If  the  Bishop  said  that,  he  was  in  the  wrong.  What 
he  really  meant  was  the  influence  of  a  mature  mind  on  one 
less  mature.  It  must  frequently  happen  that  several  pupils 
in  a  class  have  better  natural  gifts  for  art  of  all  kinds  than  has 
the  teacher.  All  the  same,  it  is  never  desirable  for  the  teacher 
to  pretend  an  appreciation  he  does  not  really  feel.  By  all 
means  let  him  present  the  material  about  which  he  cannot  be 
enthusiastic.  Let  him  tell  the  pupils  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  those  qualified  to  judge.  But  do  not  let  him  pose  as 
himself  enthusiastic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  none 
of  that  mock  humility  that  conveys  the  impression  that  there 
is  really  nothing  to  admire,  though  certain  people  go  into 
raptures  about  it. 

The  bedrock  of  the  problem  of  appreciation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  need  for  sincerity.  No  appreciation  that  is  not  sincere  is 
of  any  value,  whether  found  in  the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  In 
school  we  run  great  danger  of  defeating  our  own  aims  by  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  from  our  pupils.  ’They  want  to  appreciate 
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what  we  praise,  so  we  must  be  careful  how  we  express  our  own 
views  of  the  merit  of  works  studied.  In  particular  we  must 
encourage  sincerity  by  respecting  the  taste  of  our  pupils.  We 
must  remember  that  there  are  all  manner  of  grades  in  the 
quality  of  appreciation.  The  other  day  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  teachers  of  music  in  this  country  said  that  he  was 
sometimes  worried  by  the  attitude  of  his  mother  towards 
high-class  music.  It  was  not  merely  that  she  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  what  her  son  thinks  is  so  fine,  but  that  she  sturdily  main¬ 
tains  that  she  gets  more  real  enjoyment  out  of  her  plain  tunes 
than  he  gets  out  of  all  his  high-sounding  oratorios  and  operas. 
The  point  is  that  he  and  she  are  alike  sincere,  therefore  their 
appreciation  is  genuine.  As  to  the  amount  of  pleasure  each 
derives  from  music,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  on  quantita¬ 
tive  lines.  The  enjoyment  differs  in  quality.  In  a  way  the 
old  lady  enjoys  her  music  as  much  as  does  her  brilliant  son  ; 
but  he  can  appreciate  her  music,  while  she  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  his.  The  advantage  lies  entirely  with  the  distinguished 
Doctor  of  Music,  though  his  position  brings  its  penalties  ; 
his  wider  range  is  bought  at  a  price. 

The  point  is  well  made  by  George  Eliot  towards  the  end  of 
“  Romola  ”  :  “  We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such 
as.  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide 
thoughts  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  much 
pain  w'ith  it  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being 
what  we  would  choose  before  everything  else,  because  our 
souls  see  it  is  good/’  This  should  encourage  us  in  our  work 
when  we  sometimes  'wonder  whether  our  young  people  would 
not  be  happier  if  they  were  left  somewhat  more  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  enjoyment  of  comparatively  low  ideals.  They  are 
ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  we  are  sometimes  told  that 
this  ignorance  is  bliss.  But,  while  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  often  brings  pain,  it  brings  with  it  a  higher  kind 
of  satisfaction  than  was  possible  before— a  satisfaction  that  j 
the  pupil  will  not  consider  dearly  bought,  since  he  will  be  un¬ 
willing  to  forgo  it  at  the  price  of  returning  to  his  former 
state. 


AMBIDEXTERITY. 

By  P.  B.  Ballard,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 


Ever  since  the  days  of  Plato  reformer  after  reformer  has 
preached  the  doctrine  of  ambidexterity,  has  advocated  the 
equal  training  of  both  hands.  And  the  world  has  heeded  them 
not.  Even  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  doctrine  has  been 
enforced  by  more  definite  anatomical  knowledge,  the  world 
still  goes  on  doing  things  in  the  same  one-handed  way.  And 
the  present  writer  holds  that  the  world  is  right  and  the  would- 
be  reformers  wrong. 

What  is  it  that  the  ambidextrians  want?  Not  that  each 
hand  should  specialize — that  the  right  hand  should  acquire 
one  kind  of  skill  and  the  left  hand  another  (which  is  what 
really  happens  with  all  of  us) — but  that  one  hand  should 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  other.  The  violinist,  for  instance, 
trains  his  left  hand  quite  as  much  as  his  right,  but  he  is  not 
an  ambidextrous  player  unless  he  can  play  when  holding  the 
fiddle  in  his  right  hand  and  the  boAV  in  his  left;  and,  indeed, 
play  just  as  well  in  this  way  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  true 
ambidexter  can  write  equally  Avell  with  either  hand,  draw 
equally  well  with  either  hand,  and  perform  all  acts  of 
skill  with  the  right  or  left  hand  indifferently.  In  fact, 
the  ambidextrians  virtually  imply  that  that  differentiation 
of  function  towards  which  evolution  always  tends,  and  which 
in  other  biological  processes  makes  for  higher  efficiency, 
is  here  a  mistake.  When  mankind  started  giving  one  hand  a 
pull  over  the  other,  it  took  a  wrong  turning.  We  should, 
according  to  them,  return  by  a  deliberate  undoing  of  the  past 
to  that  happy  ambidextrous  state  in  which  we  find  our  simian 
cousins  at  the  present  time. 

And  what  are  the  grounds  for  so  curious  an  advocacy?  The 
ambidextrians  assert,  first,  that  we  are  born  with  no  heredi¬ 
tary  predisposition  to  use  one  hand  more  than  the  other: 
secondly,  that  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  we  only 
cultivatc  the  one  connected  with  the  skilled  hand,  and  can  by 


training  the  other  hand  increase,  and  even  double,  our  brain 
power;  and,  thirdly,  that  certain  individuals  have,  in  point  of 
fact,  succeeded  in  cultivating  both  hands  so  as  to  be  able  to 
use  them  interchangeably.  Some,  they  say,  have  gone  even 
further,  and  have  been  able,  with  a  pen  in  each  hand,  to 
write  on  two  different  topics  at  the  same  time. 

The  denial  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  unidexterity  may  be 
dismissed  as  being  quite  unwarranted ;  the  whole  weight  of 
physiological  and  psychological  evidence  is  dead  against  it. 
The  fact  that  we  have  two  cerebral  hemispheres,  one  of  which 
(the  left)  controls  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  the  left,  is,  of 
course,  beyond  dispute.  But  when  we  go  on  to  assert  that 
the  exercise  of  the  hand,  as  a  mere  physical  fact,  develops  the 
controlling  hemisphere  as  an  organ  of  thought,  we  are  trench¬ 
ing  on  questionable  ground;  and,  when  we  go  further  still  and 
state  that  the  ordinary  unidextrous  person  uses  only  half  his 
brain  in  thinking,  while  the  ambidexter  uses  the  whole,  wc 
have  got  to  the  region  of  pure  speculation.  Nobody  knows 
how  much  of  the  brain  we  use  in  thinking;  nobody  knows  in 
what  proportion  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  contribute  to  an 
act  of  thought.  Brain  specialists  have,  of  course,  opinions  on 
the  matter;  but  these  opinions  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  ambidextrians. 

The  question  of  the  mental  effect  of  mere  hand  training  as 
a  physiological  process,  apart  from  the  intellectual  concomi¬ 
tants  of  such  training — apart  from  the  thinking  done  at  the 
same  time — is  a  very  important  one,  as  it  has  a  distinct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  of  educational  handwork.  The  success 
attending  motor  methods  in  dealing  with  very  young  children, 
and  especially  with  the  feeble-minded,  supports  the  vievr  that 
motor  activities  pure  and  simple  do  at  least  help  to  keep  the 
brain  in  good  working  order.  It  has  certainly  the  merit  of 
being  physically  hygienic,  and  probably  the  merit  of  being 
very  much  more.  But,  after  the  nervous  system  has  reached 
an  advanced  stage  of  development,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  mere  acquirement  of  a  new  type  of  skill  has  any  effect  on 
general  intelligence.  Still  more  doubtful  is  it  that  the  mind 
can  be  improved  by  simply  learning  to  write  over  again  with 
the  untrained  hand.  To  learn  to  write  at  first  was  an  intellec¬ 
tual  as  well  as  a  physical  achievement;  to  learn  the  second 
time  wrould  be  a  mere  physical  achievement.  The  intellectual 
interest  and  effort  present  in  the  first  case  are  absent  in  the 
second,  and  it  is  the  intellectual  processes  that  precede, 
accompany,  and  follow  varied  manual  activities  that  give 
them  their  peculiar  educative  value.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  manual  work  may  stultify  as  well  as  intellectualize. 

We  do  not,  however,  come  to  real  grips  with  the  problem 
until  we  consider  the  question  of  experimental  proof.  How 
do  the  theories  of  the  ambidextrians  stand  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  experiment?  Here  let  me  distinguish  between  two 
very  different  types  of  evidence  upon  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  ambidexterity.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  brain  physiology — with  so-called  facts 
which  are  two-thirds  conjecture.  Much  capital  is  made  of 
motor  areas  and  speech  centres  and  their  supposed  connexion 
with  mental  processes.  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
it  does  not  constitute  proof.  It  is  useful  in  suggesting  an 
hypothesis,  but  it  can  never  establish  one.  Its  evidential 
value  is,  in  fact,  very  low. 

Far  different  is  the  second  kind  of  evidence — that  based  on 
demonstrable  fact.  Here  we  want  to  see  the  theory  worked 
out  in  practice,  to  see  whether  it  fits  the  facts.  Can  the 
ambidextrians  prove  their  case  by  showing  that  ambidextral 
training  actually  produces  the  results  they  claim?  Nobody 
has  put  the  case  for  ambidexterity  more  ably  or  more  clearly 
than  Mr.  John  Jackson,  the  founder  of  the  Ambidextral  Cul¬ 
ture  Society;  but  the  instances  he  gives  in  his  book  fail  to 
carry  conviction.  They  are  merely  sporadic  cases  of  a  few 
capable  people  who  have,  either  by  accident  or  design,  be¬ 
come  ambidextrous.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
their  mental  ability  has  anything  to  do  with  their  ambidex¬ 
terity. 

Do  we  actually  find  ambidextral  training  going  on  at  the 
present  time  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  give  us  statistics 
from  which  valid  inferences  may  be  drawn ?  We  do.  In 
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nearly  every  school  we  find  cases  of  left-handed  children  who, 
after  having  acquired  the  art  of  writing  with  the  left  hand, 
have  been  forced  by  their  teachers  or  parents  to  learn  it  over 
again  with  the  right  hand.  Opportunities  of  observing  these 
children  have  been  given  me  by  my  professional  work,  and  I 
have  made  three  distinct  investigations  into  the  effect  of 
interference  with  left-handedness  upon  mental  and  lingual 
development.*  A  large  number  of  children  were  dealt  with 
(about  twenty  thousand),  and  I  can  only  deal  with  a  few  of 
the  interesting  features  that  were  brought  to  light.  The  most 
arresting  fact  is  the  prevalence  of  stammering  among  the  left- 
handed,  or  rather  among  the  left-handed  who  have  been  made 
ambidextrous.  Taken  as  a  whole,  school  children  do  not 
stammer  much.  The  incidence  is  not  higher  than  2  per  cent. 
This  also  is  the  percentage  among  frankly  left-handed  chil¬ 
dren.  But  among  those  left-handed  children  who  have  been 
forced,  against  their  will,  to  write  with  the  right  hand,  the 
percentage  is  much  higher.  In  the  most  extensive  of  the 
three  investigations  I  found  it  to  amount  to  17  per  cent. 

There  seem  to  be  some  grounds  for  believing  that  left- 
handed  children  are,  on  the  whole,  slightly  more  intelligent 
than  right-handed  children.  They  are  certainly  not  less.  But, 
in  the  cases  I  examined,  there  was  a  distinct  difference 
in  intelligence  between  the  left-handed  children  who  wrote 
with  the  right  hand  and  those  who  wrote  with  the  left.  The 
former  were  clearly  inferior,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  advantage 
that  they  came,  as  a  rule,  from  better  homes,  being,  in  fact, 
the  victims  of  parental  care.  Other  interesting  points  may  be 
mentioned.  The  percentage  of  distinctly  left-handed  children 
is  about  three.  Left-handedness  is  twice  as  prevalent  among 
boys  as  among  girls;  and  so  is  stammering.  I  have  come 
across  a  whole  school  of  over  three  hundred  girls  without  a 
single  left-handed  girl  among  them. 

To  return  to  the  main  issue,  it  is  clear  that  such  attempts 
as  are  actually  being  made  in  our  schools  towards  ambidextral 
training  do  no  good,  and  seem  occasionally  to  do  harm.  And 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  inferences  drawn  from  doubtful  physiological  sources.  Have 
the  ambidextrians  any  data  of  real  validity  and  cogency  to 
put  before  us?  Has  any  schoolmaster  ever  attempted  system¬ 
atically  to  cultivate  ambidexterity  in  his  school,  and  persisted 
in  the  attempt  because  he  found  it  fruitful  of  good?  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  true  that  all  attempts,  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Liberty  Tadd  in  America,  have  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  the  results  entirely  falsified  the  expectations?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  vital  ambidextral  problem  in  the  school  is 
not,  Shall  we  make  every  child  ambidextrous?  but  rather, 
M  hat  are  we  to  do  with  the  left-handed  child?  It  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  solved  by  saying  bluntly  :  “  Leave  him  alone;  let  him 
revel  in  his  left-handedness.”  For  there  are  serious  counter¬ 
considerations,  such  as  the  pressure  of  parental  wishes,  the 
awkward  appearance  of  left-handed  performances,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  difficulty  of  writing  with  the  left  hand  script  which 
was  designed  for  the  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  pros  and  cons, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  of  advan¬ 
tage  lies  on  the  side  of  leaving  the  left-handed  child  alone. 
Tf  he  is  so  inveterately  left-handed  that,  after  trying  to  write 
both  with  the  right  and  with  the  left  hand,  he  prefers  encoun- 
teiing  the  difficulty  of  pushing  rather  than  pulling  the  pen 
acioss  the  paper  with  his  left  hand,  more  harm  than  good 
is  likely  to  arise  from  cultivating  in  him  a  spurious  right- 
handedness. 


MR.  QUONDAM  PAEDAGOGUS  REDIVIVUS. 


A  WAR-TIME  SUBSTITUTE. 


Iue  classroom  was  deserted — all  for  one  lone  figure  whose 
dim  outline  was  silhouetted  on  the  map-trimmed,  but  other¬ 
wise  bare,  walls.  The  feeble  and  fitful  flickerings  of  a  fire 
that  had  done  its  day  s  work,  and  was  sinking  peacefully  to 
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rest,  afforded  the  only  light,  for  the  gathering  night  of  a 
winter’s  evening  spelt  gloom  and  darkness  that  even  essayed 
an  entrance  within.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  moments,  this 
struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  and,  unless  there  were 
some  unforeseen  intervention,  the  result  was  already  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

As  if  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  blackness,  the  shadows 
seemed  defiantly  distorted,  and  pictured  the  recumbent  figure 
as  a  crouching  ogre,  threatening  to  swallow'  what  little  glim¬ 
mer  ventured  to  remain.  The  grotesque  giantlike  shape  that 
blotted  out  whole  continents  with  ease,  and  spoke  of  a  speedy 
all-devouring  gloom,  seemed  emblematical  of  that  beneficent 
repression  of  boyish  energy  which  had  chafed  all  day  against 
its  forced  confinement. 

The  deserted  “  cage  ”  felt  its  desolation,  for  the  joyous 
shouting  of  the  freed  ones  seemed  still  to  ride  upon  the  breeze 
outside  and  to  hurl  its  joyful  flauntings  against  the  darkening 
casements.  The  very  stillness,  save  for  the  dropping  of  an 
ember  now  and  then,  resembled  that  other  silence  of  the  long- 
lived  day,  broken  at  intervals  by  a  dull  command  dropping 
casual  like  from  the  mouth  of  that  grim  and  seeming  austere 
mau  that  held  a  doubtful  sway.  And  yet  now  his  fearsome- 
uess  has  gone;  but,  were  a  boy,  the  merriest  and  most  frolic¬ 
some  that  ever  breathed,  to  be  at  hand,  he  would  have  kept 
as  silent  as  a  mouse  and  scarcely  dared  to  cross  the  floor.  For 
there  was  something  awesome  in  the  sight  of  that  seemingly 
strong  man,  now  so  pensive  and  so  unlike  that  autocrat  that 
ruled  the  day.  He  was  so  limp,  so  human,  so  engrossed  that 
none  but  the  very  “  brazen  ”  would  have  dared  to  interrupt 
the  reverie. 

It  was — or  rather,  and  unfortunately,  is — a  time  of  war. 
The  martial  spirit  has  awakened  anew  in  many  a  teacher’s 
heart,  and  many  have  deemed  it  right  to  serve  their  King 
and  Country  in  a  wider  field  of  action.  And  so,  perforce,  the 
guides  and  teachers  of  a  former  generation  have  taken  up 
again  the  ferule,  and  ceased  to  criticize  new  methods  and  new 
fancies  in  the  education  of  the  day — have  ceased  to  criticize, 
but  try  to  master  them  in  practice.  Their  slow  receptive 
brains,  brought  face  to  face  with  changes  only  read  of.  try  to 
assume  a  youthful  elasticity.  “  Old-fashioned  ”  is  the  last 
of  verdicts  they  desire  from  youngsters,  keener  and  more 
just  than  they  themselves.  They  feel — these  quondam  peda¬ 
gogues  returned  to  harness — rejuvenated;  it  puts  new  life, 
new  vigour  into  them,  to  feel  they  really  are  of  use.  And 
manfully  they  fight  against  the  odds;  though  the  reflex  of  the 
efforts  makes  far  more  impress  than  of  yore — it  is  now  no  easy 
matter  to  shake  off  the  troubles  of  the  day,  and,  when  one  has 
lived  mid  men  and  things,  much  once  considered  vital  seems 
but  lost  labour  and  most  futile.  What  use  the  odd  irregular¬ 
ity  of  some  outlandish  word  no  longer  used  in  actual  speech  ! 
What  purpose  to  recite  a  theorem  so  abstruse  as  never  to 
come  near  to  human  things  or  tend  to  the  divine  !  Life,  real 
life,  seems  far  divorced  from  ideas  so  strikingly  unpractical. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  lonely  dreamer  now  before 
us.  The  day’s  work  had  evidently  told  upon  him.  It  may 
have  been  a  decade  and  a  half  since  he  faced  a  quizzing  class; 
and,  the  tension  now  relaxed,  he  enjoyed  the  nap  of  the 

retired  ”  that  had  been  denied  him  in  the  early  afternoon. 
And,  as  he  slumbered,  he  thought  he  was  amid  his  old  and 
former  pupils;  and  many  of  those  youths  in  dreamland  were 
battle-heroes,  who  seemed  mutely  to  reproach  him  for  deriving 
them  a  wider  knowledge  and  for  not  plainly  warning  them 
against  the  evils  and  temptations  of  the  world.  They  seemed 
to  tell  him  that  the  education  he  had  given  them  was  in  some 
way  too  ideal,  and,  as  such,  too  little  practical.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  that  the  last  almost-startled 
flicker  of  the  fire  expired  in  unison  with  his  almost  groan. 
And  all  was  dark,  as  if  his  spirit,  worn  and  sad.  roamed 
through  desolation,  and  he  and  his  surroundings  breathed  a 
deathlike  silence.  And  then  a  smile;  an  after-glow  spread 
o’er  his  features,  as,  in  the  realms  beyond,  he  viewed  the 
numerous  young  who  will  provide  an  endless  task  for  all  the 
teachers  who  at  least  were  honest  here,  although  perchance 
mistaken.  The  old  man  always  wished  to  die  in  harness. 


■y  *  *  * 
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It  was  getting  cold;  and,  waking  suddenly,  the  class  master 
groped  about  for  the  pile  of  books  that  needed  correction  for 
the  morrow;  and,  stumbling  out  of  the  unaccustomed  room, 
he  wended  his  way  home,  feeling  thankful  he  could  work 
again,  and  that  modern  methods  were  not  so  modern  after  all, 
and  that  boys  were  still  but  human  and  good-natured  down 
below  the  surface.  The  worry  was  to  be  upon  the  master’s 
seat  by  nine  each  morning — a  feat  he  could  just  contrive  by 
shaving  overnight. 

And  thus  he  holds  his  tottering  sway,  and  with  it  old  age  is 
chased  away.  In  fact,  he  vainly  hopes  he  will  eventually  be 
young  enough  again  to  “  do  his  bit  ”  in  still  a- wider  sphere 
of  labour.  Indeed,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  does  frequently 
elate  him;  the  difficulty  is  to  resist  the  periodical  reaction  of 
old  age,  which  hovers  near  in  readiness  to  prevent  him  for¬ 
getting  the  unfortunate  truth. 

#  -jf.  ^  ^ 

The  principal  met  him  the  following  morning  and  said  : 
“  The  agents  only  offer  me  several  dried-up,  tropical  gentle¬ 
men  suffering  from  the  effects  of  sunstroke,  and  they  are  but 
‘  dabs  ’  at  Spanish.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  services  next 
term,  Mr.  Quondam  Paedagogus.” 

‘1  Quondam  ”  smiled,  and  his  personality  seemed  so  trans¬ 
formed  that  he  had  been  better  styled  “  Redivivus.” 

W.  Drayton  Roberts. 


PREPARATION. 

An  Address  to  Schoolgirls. 

Respice  finem  ! 

See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  and  not  as  fools,  hut  as 
wise,  redeeming  the  time. — Eph.  v,  15,  16. 

Summe  up  at  night,  what  thou  hast  done  hy  day  ; 

And  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Dress  and  undress  thy  soul :  mark  the  decay 

And  growth  of  it. — “  The  Church  Porch  ”  (G-.  Herbert). 

Doubtless  you  have  all  heard  the  saying  that  “  the  Past  is 
gone  and  done  with,  the  Future  has  not  yet  come,  and  so  the 
Present  only  is  ours.”  How  this,  like  many  trite  sayings,  is 
partly,  but  not  entirely,  true,  for  we  can  never  truthfully  say, 
from  one  point  of  view,  that  the  past  is  gone,  for  such  as  we 
are  to-day  in  feeling  and  conduct  is  a  visible  testimony  to  our 
past,  or,  in  plainer  words,  what  we  are  now  is  the  result  and 
outcome  of  our  actions  in  the  past.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
future,  we  are  to-day  preparing  our  future — the  future  which 
comes  so  surely  and  swiftly,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  it  is 
already  within  our  power.  From  another  point  of  view, 
however,  our  past  is  past,  and,  however  much  we  may  regret 
some  incidents  in  it,  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  like  a  piece 
of  knitting  which  can  be  unravelled  and  the  dropped  stitches 
and  other  blemishes  removed  and  all  made  to  look  nice.  Ho; 
it  is  a  pattern  of  our  own  weaving  that  can  never  be  undone. 
My  wish  is  to  help  you  now  to  live  and  work  well  and  rightly 
now,  for  the  present  is  the  material  out  of  which  the  future  is 
shaped  and  decided,  and  you  are  every  day  preparing  and 
building  up  what  you  will  be  and  do  in  days  to  come. 
Building  requires  care,  and  so  let  us  reflect  upon  “Prepara¬ 
tion”- — for  what  it  is  needed  and  how  it  should  be  undertaken. 

To  start  with,  you  all  know  that,  as  baptized  children  of 
God  and  soldiers  of  Christ,  our  duty  is  to  be  loyal,  strong  in 
our  fight  against  temptations  and  evil,  and  that  the  aim  of  all 
our  prepai’ation  here  is  to  win  a  crown  of  everlasting  life. 
To  attain  this  demands  strenuous  and  unceasing  preparation 
all  through  our  little  span  of  existence  here  below;  therefore 
you  must  begin  betimes.  Think  how  long  is  the  preparation 
for  an  earthly  career  of  usefulness  !  A  medical  doctor  will 
probably  take  his  first  public  examination  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  and  his  final  doctor’s  degree  when  he  is  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight,  or  even  older.  A  man  in  the  Indian  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  told  me  quite  recently  that  he  had  passed  his  first  public 
examination  when  he  was  nine  and  bis  last  when  he  was 
thirty- three ! 

Again,  preparation  for  a  great  object  can  only  be  done 
gradually  and  bit  by  bit : 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee  : 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each. 


Step  by  step  we  must  toil  up  a  steep  mountain  ;  we  cannot 
reach  the  summit  in  one  bound.  So  day  by  day  we  must 
work  at  our  character ;  hence  our  first  need  is  daily  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  should  take  place  with  our  first  waking  conscious¬ 
ness  and  be  continued  through  our  time  of  dressing,  so  that, 
as  George  Herbert  suggests  in  his  quaint  phraseology,  we 
may  “  dress  our  soul  ”  at  the  same  time  as  we  dress  our  body. 
We  should  then  take  a  serious  view  of  the  day  before  us — 
consider  in  what  our  chief  difficulty  is  likely  to  be,  whether  in 
being  irritable  or  domineering  or  lazy  or  self-absorbed  or 
whatever  it  be.  We  can  then,  in  this  quiet,  fresh  morning 
hour,  take  a  good  look  at  our  enemy  and  make  up  our  mind  to 
beat  him.  We  should  also  arrange  our  work  and  engage¬ 
ments  with  a  little  forethought,  and,  more  or  less,  make 
up  the  plan  of  our  day  until  bedtime ;  then  ask  on  our  knees 
for  God’s  grace  to  help  us  carry  out  the  resolutions  wre  have 
formed,  and  we  go  forth  with  a  calm,  collected  spirit  to  the 
duties  of  the  day.  A  great  deal  of  thinking  can  be  done 
during  dressing.  We  may  remember  some  little  gift  or  kind 
act  which  we  have  not  sufficiently  acknowledged,  some  want 
a  friend  has  expressed  in  a  letter  which  we  hardly  noticed  in 
our  cursory  perusal,  a  depressed  look  scarcely  heeded  the  day 
before,  but  which  comes  up  to  you  now  and  reveals  to  you 
some  hidden  worry — all  these  things,  which  are  quite  outside 
yourself,  you  can  now  think  over  quietly. 

Besides  this  absolutely  essential  daily  preparation  there 
should  be  an  annual  preparation,  either  on  Hew  Year’s  Day  or 
on  your  birthday — that  is  the  time  to  take  a  year  instead  of  a 
day  into  consideration,  and  to  sketch  out  a  rough  draft  for 
a  year’s  work.  While  at  school  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  would  be  a  suitable  occasion  for  this  annual  preparation. 
Questions  will  naturally  arise  in  your  mind  such  as:  Do  I 
intend  to  be  less  careless  and  more  thorough,  both  in  my 
lessons  and  at  play?  Can  I  be  less  snobbish  and  less  self- 
satisfied?  How  that  1  am  moved  up  can  I  show  myself  more 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  and  drop  many  of  mv 
childish  and  stupid  habits  ?  Do  not  stifle  your  conscience 
when  it  speaks  like  that;  listen  and  answer  each  question 
straightforwardly. 

After  you  have  left  school  there  will  be  other  questions  to 
consider — e.g.  wffiether  you  will  devote  your  whole  time  to 
pleasure  and  gaiety  or  part  of  it  to  some  social  work  or  the 
further  cultivation  of  your  mind,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  take  up  any  kind  of  work  in  a  hurry  merely 
because  somebody  suggests  it  as  suitable.  Any  work  we  do 
we  should  endeavour  to  do  well,  and  only  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion  as  to  our  capacity  for  it  and  after  having  determined  that 
we  will  do  our  best  at  it  and  stick  to  it  for  some  time.  Many 
girls  heedlessly  take  up  teaching  without  knowing  any  more 
about  it  than  they  do  of  Chinese  ;  this  argues  sad  under¬ 
valuing  of  a  little  child’s  mind  and  soul  and  a  want  of  pre¬ 
paration  on  their  part  for  very  responsible  work.  My  advice 
would  always  be  :  Prepare  yourself  first  for  whatever  you 
intend  to  do. 

In  the  next  place,  as  you  are  all  schoolgirls  at  this  moment, 
and  this  address  is  primarily  meant  to  be  of  help  to  you,  let 
us  consider  school  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  an  educated  boy  or  girl  goes  forth 
from  school  with  some  idea  of  self-management,  with  some 
pursuits,  and  many  vital  interests  ” — that  is,  he  goes  forth 
prepared  to  take  an  intelligent  share  in  the  world’s  work. 
“  Self-management  ”  you  learn  from  the  necessary  rules  and 
discipline  of  school.  Punctuality,  a  habit  of  order,  obedience 
to  legitimate  authority,  control  over  your  tongue  and  temper 
and  inclinations — all  these  and  more  which  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  your  future  life  are  easily  and  almost  un¬ 
consciously  learnt  at  school.  “  Some  pursuits.”  It  is  in 
order  to  equip  you  with  these  that  the  school  curriculum  is  so 
varied.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  for  instance,  that 
the  reason  I  have  a  different  science  subject  taught  every 
year  instead  of  adopting  the  far  easier  course  of  always 
teaching  the  same  is  because  I  know  that  the  same  subject 
does  not  appeal  to  everybody,  but  that,  by  offering  a  variety, 
each  girl  may  find  one  to  interest  her  sufficiently  to  make  her 
wish  to  study  it  more  thoroughly  when  she  leaves  school. 
For  the  same  reason  lectures  and  addresses  are  given  to  you 
on  divers  subjects  and  by  divers  speakers.  “  Many  vital  in¬ 
terests.”  Foremost  among  these  I  should  place  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  faithful  friends.  Look  into  the  present  and  see  if  you 
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are  acquiring  habits  of  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling  towards 
all  or  keeping  aloof  through  pride  or  indulging  in  ill-natured 
gossip  about  others.  It  is  courtesy  which  first  wins  friends, 
and,  if  this  be  sustained  by  goodwill  and  kindly  behaviour, 
you  need  never  fear  that  you  will  be  a  friendless,  lonely 
woman  in  the  future  —  nay,  rather  the  correspondence,  if 
regularly  maintained,  and  intercourse  with  friends  made  at 
school  will  be  a  predominating  interest  in  your  life. 

Other  vital  interests  should  be  found  in  service  for  others, 
of  which  you  learn  the  rudiments  by  your  loving  adoption  of 
two  or  three  wail's  at  the  Southsea  Home,  and  also  in  the 
varied  enjoyments  of  a  cultured  mind.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  school  can  be  a  preparation  for  life,  but  it  depends  on  you 
to  make  it  so.  -  You  must  keep  looking  into  the  present,  as 
into  a  magic  crystal,  to  divine  what  the  results  of  your  school 
training  will  be. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  a  useful, .  intelligent,  well  educated 
woman?  Then  practise  the  habit  of  close  attention  and 
dilligent  study  notv.  Yo  future  chance  will  suddenly  turn 
an  idle,  listless  pupil  into  an  active,  intelligent  woman.  The 
girl  who  shirks  every  difficulty  and  gives  up  lessons  because 
she  does  “  not  like  them  ”  will  have  no  grit,  no  strength  of 
character  as  a  woman. 

If  you  will  only  strive  this  term  to  acquire  a  habit  of  close 
attention  to  your  studies  and  to  check  everything  which 
diverts  your  attention,  you  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
not  only  that  you  have  made  a  great  stride  forward  in  your 
lessons,  but  also  that  your  quickness  of  understanding  has 
greatly  increased,  and  that  you  have  attained  a  power  of 
mastery  over  your  thoughts  which  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  in  future  jmars.  School  years  should  be  happy  years, 
and  we  all  desire  that  you  should  be  happy,  but  happy  not 
like  a  merry,  unconscious  baby,  but  because  your  lives  are 
based  on  a  good  foundation. 

We  endeavour  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  your  school 
thoroughly  helpful  and  stimulative  of  all  the  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  spiritual  growth,  for  we  are  anxious  to  prepare 
you  as  far  as  we  can  and  to  try  to  mould  and  shape  your 
characters  aright:  But  we  outsiders  can  only  help ;  we 
cannot  force,  and  it  is  for  you  to  be  workers  together  with 
us.  dry  to  understand  this  and  to  see  the  hidden  meaning 
and  inner  purpose  of  all  the  teaching  and  training  you  re¬ 
ceive  here.  We  desire  to  see  you  happy  in  the  present, 
enjoying  both  your  lessons  and  your  recreation ;  but  do  try 
to  realize  that  really  good  work  honestly  done  in  the  present 
means  that  you  will  gain  decision,  moral  strength,  and  a  store 
of  knowledge  which  will  cause  you  to  beAespected  and 
esteemed  by  others;  and  these  characteristics  will  help  you 
to  face  life  courageously  and  find  a  useful  sphere  of  work  for 
yourselves,  and  thus,  little  by  little,  you  will  work  at  the 
edifice  of  your  life,  and  make  it  as  fair  and  beautiful  as 
possible. 

Elizabeth  A.  S.  Dawes. 


REVIEWS. 


lalks  to  Boys.”— (I)  Mysteries  of  Life.  A  Book  for  Bovs 
and  Girls.  By  Stanley  de  Brath.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Allen  & 
Unwin.)  (2)  Talks  to  Boys ;  or,  Men  in  the  Making.  By 
James  Logan.  (2s.  net.  Robert  Scott.) 

Any  classical  scholar  with  a  few  years’  experience  can  write 
a  tolerable  Latin  grammar  for  school  use.  In  the  study  of 
Latin  we  are  all  more  or  less  agreed  both  upon  the  aim  and 
the  method,  upon  the  things  to  be  taught  as  well  as  upon  the 
order  of  their  presentation.  But  in  the  more  important  things 
of  life,  in  those  things  that  are  not  taught  in  the  classroom, 
there  is  no  tradition  (except  that  of  neglect)  and  no  agree¬ 
ment.  either  as  to  subject-matter  or  as  to  method  of  teaching. 

I  t  follows  that  any  writer  who  makes  an  attempt  to  explain 
lde  and  living  must  be  prepared  for  criticism.  His  restric¬ 
tions,  if  he  be  a.  schoolmaster,  are  obvious.  He  must  deal 
\\  ith  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  arouse  the  resentment 
of  parents;  and  in  such  a  way  as  may  appeal  to  and  take  hold 
of  a  numbei  ot  varied  and  immature  minds.  Such  books  as 
the  two  before  us  suffer  another  disadvantage.  The  writer 
knows  his  own  boys;  to  him  they  listen  ;  the  voice  is  familiar,  I 


and  the  person  is  probably  admired.  The  same  talks,  reduced 
to  impersonal  print,  often  fail  to  convince. 

These  pitfalls,  these  disadvantages,  Mr.  Stanley  de  Brath 
and  Mr.  James  Logan  have  in  the  main  successfully  escaped. 
Although  these  two  books  are  in  some  respects  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles,  we  have  classed  them  together,  because  they  both 
reproduce  talks  that  the  writers  have  been,  for  many  years 
past,  giving  to  their  boys. 

Mr.  de  Brath  has  been  head  master  of  a  preparatory  school 
for  boys.  “  Mysteries  of  Life  ”  represents  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  Sunday  talks  to  the  older  boys.  He  is  convinced, 
and  we  judge  him  entirely  right,  that  boys  want  facts  and 
principles,  not  opinions  and  comments.  Bo}'S,  though  they 
lack  experience,  are  less  sophisticated  than  men  :  less  torn  by 
conflicting  views.  They  can  see  straight  and  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  principles.  Following  out  this  idea,  he  gives  the  boys 
the  facts  of  life  and  the  principles  of  living.  The  chapter  on 
The  Mystery  of  the  Body  (the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nerves,  and  so 
on)  is  followed  by  The  Mystery  of  the  Heavens.  The  History 
of  the  Earth  leads  on  to  The  Facts  of  Evolution  ;  the  final  part 
deals  with  The  Mystery  of  Sex,  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  The 
Revelation  of  God,  and  The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Mr.  de  Brath  is  an  able  scientist ;  throughout  he 
gives  physiological  facts.  He  is  a  man  of  religious  feeling  : 
this  colours  the  book. 

In  our  judgment  some  of  the  chapters  go  rather  beyond  the 
scientific  knowledge  attained  in  most  preparatory  schools  ; 
but  elder  boys  may  either  read  the  book,  listen  to  it,  or  hear 
talks  inspired  by  it. 

Mr.  Logan  is  Principal  of  Rathmines  College,  Dublin.  His 
talks  are  straight  and  direct,  designed  to  help  his  boys  and 
show  them  how  to  comport  themselves  in  shop,  office,  or 
college  when  they  have  left  school.  The  language  is  simple, 
and  the  subject-matter  entirely  within  the  experience  of  boys. 


War  and  Christianity :  From  the  Russian  Point  of  dew. 
Three  Conversations  by  Vladimir  Solovyof.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Stephen  Graham.  (4s.  fid.  net.  Con¬ 
stable.) 

In  the  first  of  these  three  conversations  the  General  is 
allowed  to  express  the  crude  but  very  widespread  feeling  that 
a  good  war  is  better  than  a  bad  peace.  The  General  holds 
firmly  to  the  view  that  a  Russian  soldier  is  a  “  Christ-serving  ” 
man,  and  he  considers  the  finest  moment  in  his  life  was  when 
he  wiped  out  some  thousands  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  whose  brutal 
crimes  upon  a  civilian  population  he  had  witnessed.  Granted 
that  death  is  an  evil  and  murder  a  crime,  if  a  father  sees  his 
daughter  in  the  clasp  of  a  scoundrel,  he  goes  for  the  man, 
oblivious  of  consequences.  The  parallel  holds  when  the  father 
is  a  nation  and  the  daughter  the  nation's  ideas  of  liberty  and 
truth.  A  man  of  generous  heart  will  fight  when  he  thinks 
the  occasion  requires  it,  however  much  he  may  detest  war  and 
the  occasion  that  brought  it  about. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  Vladimir  Solovyof  wrote  these 

Conversations.”  Translated  at  this  juncture  the  English 
reader  may  find  a  special  interest  in  contrasting  the  military 
and  political  ideas  of  1900  with  the  state  of  war  in  which 
Europe  now  finds  herself.  In  the  second  “  Conversation  ” 
scope  is  given  to  the  Politician  to  develop  his  views  in 
opposition  to  the  General,  whose  warm-blooded  humanity 
enables  him  to  call  himself  a  devout  Christian  and  a  fearless 
soldier.  The  Politician  is  convinced  that  war  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Policy  has  taken  its  place.  In  civilized  life,  he 
says,  politeness  is  the  most  needed  virtue.  Among  nations 
its  equivalent  is  found  in  policy.  War  is  wasteful,  horrible, 
and  useless.  Our  intellects  condemn  it,  our  purses  fear  it, 
our  humanity  is  revolted  at  it.  So  says  Solovyof’s  Politician. 
So  said  hundreds  of  us  two  years  ago.  But,  says  Mr.  Z., 
Russia  has  combined  with  France,  and  that,  though  it 
equalizes  forces,  makes  war  more  probable.  By  no  means, 
says  the  Politician,  because  it  is  nobody’s  interest  to  start 
a  war,  and  even  if  a  war  is  started  it  will  be  a  bloodless 
one.  “Oh,  ho!”  chuckles  the  General,  “wait  till  two  really 
military  nations  come  into  collision  and  you  will  see.”  “  I 
do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  European  war,”  retorts  the 
Politician. 

I  he  Politician  goes  on  to  elaborate  his  idea  of  the  immediate 
future  of  the  civilized  world  when  “European  Culture”  will 
foi  in  a  central  State  with  which  all  countries  will  seek  union. 
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Mr.  Z.  mildly  scoffs  at  progress.  If  there  is  progress,  he  says, 
it  is  progress  towards  the  end :  the  quicker  the  progress  the 
nearer  the  end.  Ridicule  is  also  vented  on  the  idea  that  evil 
can  be  overcome  by  a  passive  exhibition  of  goodness. 

Anti-Christ  figures  largely  in  the  third  conversation,  and 
the  ingenious  i-eader  may,  if  he  will,  see  a  parallel  between 
Mr.  Z.’s  Anti-Christ  and  the  Kaiser.  There  are  three  periods 
in  the  career  of  Anti-Christ :  the  appearance,  the  glorification, 
and  the  destruction. 

Mr.  Stephen  Graham  has  chosen  the  right  time  for  the 
appearance  of  this  book.  Solovyof  is  the  greatest  of  Russian 
philosophers.  Unlike  Nietzsche,  he  was  a  man  of  equable  and 
loving  temperament.  He  interprets  life  and  shows  us  whither 
we  are  progressing.  There  are  worse  evils  than  war.  Christ¬ 
ianity  will  always  fight  for  the  truth. 


Rural  Denmark  and  its  Schools.  By  Harold  W.  Foglit. 

(6s.  net.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.) 

In  the  ten  years  from  1899  to  1909  Mr.  Foglit  tells  us  the 
agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  increased  less 
than  10  per  cent.,  whilst  the  population  increased  21  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  States  are  ceasing  to  be  a  food-exporting 
country;  and  unless  farmers  there  learn  to  put  into  the  soil  as 
much  as  they  take  out  of  it  the  country  will  find  it  impossible 
to  provide  food  for  those  within  its  own  borders.  Mr.  Foglit, 
who  is  connected  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
shows  how  Denmark,  with  a  soil  and  climate  far  inferior,  has 
made  herself  pre-eminent  in  many  branches  of  agriculture  ; 
and  sets  about  gleaning,  for  the  sake  of  America,  useful  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  rural  schools  of  various  kinds  in  Denmark. 
He  treats,  first,  of  the  elementary  schools,  then  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  and  lastly  and  at  greatest  length,  of  the 
People’s  High  Schools,  out  of  which  the  agricultural  schools 
have  sprung.  He  lias  visited  all  these  schools,  besides  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  somewhat  copious  literature  of  the 
subject ;  and  out  of  his  experiences  has  drawn  up  for  the 
Bureau  three  “  bulletins,”  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
work.  Mr.  Foght  brings  out  his  points  clearly,  especially  the 
point  that  all  this  activity  in  the  production  by  co-operative 
methods  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  eggs,  for  export,  is  due 
in  the  main  to  men  and  women,  living  an  ordinary  worka¬ 
day  life,  who  have  been  imbued  with  high  Meals  through  the 
study,  not  merely  in  their  spare  evening  hours,  but  for  months 
together,  of  history  and  literature,  taught  them  by  the  living 
voice.  They  have  become  good  citizens  first  and  expert  pro¬ 
ducers  afterwards.  He  also  brings  out,  but  not  quite  so  fully, 
that  the  agencies  which  have  accomplished  this  are  private 
agencies,  aided  by  public  funds,  with  inspection,  of  course,  but 
a  minimum  of  control;  and  that  in  the  public  schools  such  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers  have  been  fully  trained 
that  an  army  of  salaried  inspectors  becomes  unnecessary. 
Prevention  is  found  better  than  cure. 

But  he  has  failed  to  describe  the  deep  undercurrent  of  religious 
feeling  out  of  which  a  movement  so  vital  as  the  People’s  High 
Schools  grew  ;  and  he  is  sure  to  give  a  wrong  impi’ession  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Indre  Mission  as  an  “independent  church 
body,”  and  even  as  a  “  church.”  It  is  just  a  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  a  particular  kind,  inside  the  National  Church. 
The  High  School  Homes  deserve  a  fuller  treatment  as 
bringing  high-school  influences  into  districts  where  the  high 
school  itself  can  hardly  come.  They  must  not,  at  any  rate,  be 
termed  “first-class  hostelries  ” ;  if  they  were,  they  would  be 
beyond  the  means  of  most  of  those  whom  they  greatly  benefit. 
But  the  chief  omission  is  the  failure  to  describe  and  appreciate 
the  two  hundred  Grundtvigian  Friskoler,  which  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  high  schools  ;  and  have,  by 
their  freer  and  more  gracious  methods,  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  public  schools.  The  author  is  master  of 
many  a  bright  phrase,  but  often  falls  into  slipshod  English. 
AVhen,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  Askov  as  the  peer  of  the 
People’s  High  Schools,  he  says  much  less  than  he  means. 
If  for  his  second  edition  he  will  get  some  friend  to  overhaul 
his  English,  the  book  may  well  be  as  useful  in  England  as  in 
America. 


Combinatory  Analysis.  Yol.  I.  By  Major  Percy  A.  Mac- 
Mahon,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  (15s.  net.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.) 

The  work  is  to  be  complete  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the 


first  is  now  before  the  public.  The  author  has  undertaken 
a  general  investigation  of  a  subject  in  which  research  in  the 
past  has  been  for  the  most  part  comparatively  special  in 
character.  The  branch  of  mathematics  with  which  the  work 
deals  is  one  full  of  interest  for  a  considerable  number  of 
mathematicians,  partly  for  its  own  sake,  partly  because  of  the 
fundamental  role  it  plays  in  the  development  and  application 
of  various  theories  of  mathematical  importance.  For  example, 
the  theory  of  probabilities  is  closely  associated  in  regard  to  the 
solution  of  problems  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  com¬ 
binatory  analysis.  The  author  of  the  present  treatise  ap¬ 
proaches  his  subject  through  the  medium  of  algebra,  although 
it  forms  a  kind  of  border  region  between  both  algebra  and 
higher  arithmetic. 

He  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the  task  of  collecting, 
arranging,  and  extending  the  results  of  earlier  researches,  so’ as 
to  deduce  a  connected  theory,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  carry  it 
further,  in  the  second;  for  the  treatise  is  enriched  by  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  much  original  and  very  valuable  work  undertaken  in 
the  course  of  a  pi’olonged  period  of  at  least  thirty  years.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  subdivides 
into  chapters,  and  a  well  arranged  plan  governs  the  whole 
of  the  text,  as  indicated  in  the  full  table  of  contents  which 
precedes  it.  Symmetric  functions,  viewed  purely  in  their 
relation  to  combinatory  analysis,  form  the  subject-matter  of 
Section  I,  and  a  veiy  interesting  survey  is  the  result.  The 
theory  which  the  author  treats  in  this  first  subdivision  of  the 
work  is  considered  more  generally  in  the  succeeding  section. 

Section  III  takes  up  portions  of  the  theory  of  Permutations  ; 
and  here  we  find,  with  some  of  the  applications  of  the  same, 
a  very  powerful  theorem  which,  by  reason  of  the  ease  and 
effectiveness  which  it  lends  to  the  solution  of  many  problems, 
has  won  from  the  writer  the  epithet  “  master.”  Amongst  the 
applications  of  it  which  are  given  is  the  solution  of  the 
“  Probleme  des  Rencontres.”  Other  topics  of  intrinsic  interest 
and  of  special  note  in  consequence  of  the  light  they  throw  on 
problems  of  various  well  known  types,  subsequently  claim  in 
succession  the  author’s  close  attention.  Amongst  these  we 
may  mention,  for  example,  “Lattice  Permutations,”  which 
derive  their  importance  from  their  connexion  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  numbers  in  space  of  dimensions  greater  than 
one,  the  “  compositions  ”  of  numbers,  or,  in  other  words, 
“  partitions,”  that  are  not  independent  of  the  order  of  their 
component  parts,  chess-board  distributions,  and  so  on.  The 
entire  treatise  will  constitute  an  epoch-making  contribution 
to  mathematical  literature.  We  regret  to  miss  an  index,  but 
it  is  quite  likely  that  its  issue  is  but  postponed  until  the 
second  volume  is  published. 


The  Anvil  of  Chance.  By  Gerald  Chittenden. 

(6s.  net.  Longmans.) 

If  we  may  suppose  Mr.  Chittenden  to  have  “  written  with 
a  purpose,”  that  purpose  is  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  a 
schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary  human  interests, 
and  not  a  dry-as-dust  pedagogue,  and  that  the  more  he  remains 
in  touch  with  life  outside,  the  better  is  his  work  inside  the 
school.  But  let  not  the  prospective  reader  turn  aside  in  fear 
of  a  sermon.  The  moral  is  not  obtruded.  The  novel  is  a 
readable  one,  with  plenty  of  life,  apart  from  the  schoolmaster 
hero. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  school  in  the  United  States  that  had 
been  founded  some  years  before  by  “  The  Professor,”  whose 
influence  remains  powerful  with  the  older  members  of  the 
staff.  The  Professor  had  produced  a  well  organized  school. 
Apparently  it  was  suffering  from  the  perfection  of  its 
machinery  when  a  new  head  master  with  new  ideals  was 
appointed.  The  same  story  could  be  written  of  half  a  hundred 
boarding  schools  in  England.  There  is  the  hospitable  mar¬ 
ried  master  whose  wife  is  ever  ready  to  entertain  and  listen 
to  gossip.  Round  her  tea-table  gather  most  of  the  staff  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  mechanical  work  by  school  shop 
and  abuse  of  those  who  would  vary  the  traditions  left  by  the 
Professor. 

To  this  scene  enters  a  young  man,  rather  by  accident  than 
by  design,  for  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that  he  intends  to 
become  a  schoolmaster.  In  his  first  class,  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  books.  He 
knocks  down  the  biggest  boy  and  peace  is  restored.  It  must 
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not  be  supposed  that  the  boys  usually  behave  in  a  riotous 
manner.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  the  truth,  and  there  is  much 
friendliness  between  masters  and  boys.  At  the  same  time 
(and  this  would  be  equally  true  of  our  half-hundred  English 
boarding  schools)  the  life  of  the  boys  is  said  to  be  based  on 
the  ineradicable  tradition  that  masters  and  boys  are  mutual 
enemies  for  all  time. 

Such  a  feeling  is  strengthened  if  the  master  is  always 
in  the  school  or  among  the  boys.  Brooke,  in  spite  of  the 
criticisms  of  his  colleagues,  manages  to  get  some  life  outside 
the  school.  Indeed,  his  vacation  experiences  in  a  town  given 
over  to  yellow  fever  are  sufficiently  alarming:  and  during 
term  time  he  makes  leisure  for  paper  chases  and  afternoon 
teas  among  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  eventually 
marries  one  of  them.  To  go  back  for  one  moment  to  the 
moral  of  the  story,  we  may  say  that  he  decides  to  remain 
a  schoolmaster,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  cut  himself  off 
from  the  social  life  of  the  neighbourhood  outside  the  pedagogic 
circle. 

Mr.  Chittenden  writes  well,  and,  apparently,  of  experiences 
that  he  knows  and  feels.  His  characters  are  alive,  and  even 
the  minor  ones  have  a  definite  place  and  interest  in  the  tale. 
The  craftsmanship  is  skilled,  and  we  may  accept  the  story  as 
a  true  picture  of  American  school  life. 


A  Boole  of  LcUin  Verse.  By  H.  W.  Garrod. 

(3s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Mr.  Garrod,  the  compiler  of  “  The  Oxford  Book  of  Latin 
Verse,”  here  gives  us  another  very  pleasing  anthology. 
The  volume  contains  almost  all  the  best  in  Latin  poetry, 
with  the  notable  exceptions  that  follow  from  the  principle 
of  selection,  “  that,  save  from  the  didactic  poets,  whose 
beauties  seem  easily  detachable,  only  whole  pieces  should  be 
admitted.”  This  decision  excludes  any  part  of  “  The 
Aeneid,”  and  we  subscribe  to  the  editor’s  judgment,  that 
“  we  injure  at  once  the  credit  of  Virgil  and  our  own  liter¬ 
ary  sense  when  we  accustom  ourselves  to  read  ‘  The  Aeneid  ’  in 
lengths,”  except  that  we  should  add  the  word  “  short  ”  before 
“  lengths.”  None  will  regret  that  the  editor  has  departed 
from  his  principle  in  order  to  include  a  few  famous  passages 
from  Horace’s  Satires  and  Epistles,  and  some  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Statius,  Columella,  Ausonius,  and  other  lesser 
known  writers.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  best  in  extract,  and 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  collection  of  this  kind  is  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  in  such  cases.  In  dealing  with  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  the  editor  has  preferred  to  give  one  Satire  of 
each  (the  tenth  and  second  respectively).  From  the  rugged 
epitaph  of  Naevius  to  the  pretty  conceits  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  century  a.d.,  the  book  covers  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
verse.  Indeed,  a  rare  wealth  of  poetry  is  contained  within  the 
covers  of  this  little  book,  including  all  the  most  famous 
passages  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  such 
well  known  things  as  the  “Pervigilium  Veneris”  and  the  fine 
old  boating  song,  also  of  unknown  authorship,  beginning 
“  Heia,  viri,  nostrum  reboans  echo  sonet  heia  !  ” 

Less  well  known  are  things  like  the  charming  little  epitaph 
on  the  dog  “Margaret,”  although  those  who  haunt  the  Greek 
and  Roman  galleries  of  the  British  Museum  may,  like  the 
present  writer,  have  first  read  it  from  its  original  stone. 
A  few  very  brief  notes  are  added,  for  the  most  part  only  to 
those  authors  who  are  specially  difficult,  or  for  whom  there  is 
no  good  and  easily  accessible  commentary.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  book  is  tastefully  printed  and  bound. 


Ihe  ureelc  tradition.  Essays  in  the  Reconstruction  of  Ancient 
Thought.  By  J.  A.  K.  Thompson.  With  Preface  by 
r  1  rof.  Gilbert  Murray.  (5s.  net.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

1  he  reader  of  Mr.  Ihompson  s  delightful  essays  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  such  books  had  been  available  for  his  school¬ 
masters  and  lecturers  a  generation  ago.  "W  hile  from  school 
time-tables  Greek  (often  lifeless  Greek)  is  being  squeezed  out, 
the  study  of  Greek  life  and  thought  has  become  altogether  re- 
\ivitied.  1  rot'.  Gilbert  Murray  acts  as  godfather,  and  that  is 
a  guarantee  that  Mr.  Ihompson  writes  in  the  new  spirit  that 
also  animated  Zimmern’s  Greek  “  Republic.” 

I  he  scholars  of  our  boyhood  were  mostly  concerned  with 
textual  criticism,  and  sternly  repressed  any  attempt  on  the 
part  ot  pupils  or  students  to  lead  the  way  to  a  discussion  of 


philosophy.  The  Greek  particles  used  in  a  play  of  Sophocles 
were  made  to  appear  more  important  than  the  meaning  of  the 
poet.  Mr.  Thompson  approaches  from  another  avenue.  He 
would  try  to  make  us  see  the  meaning  of  a  poem,  why  it  is 
fine  and  how  it  came  to  be;  and  so,  with  a  rare  imagination, 
true  because  based  on  knowledge,  he  endeavours  to  reconstruct 
for  the  reader  the  setting  in  which  Greek  literature  arose  and 
the  conditions  that  made  it  possible.  The  chapter  called 
“  Mother  and  Daughter,”  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to 
reconstruct  country  life  by  means  of  a  dialogue,  may  remind 
the  reader  of  Synge’s  Irish  plays,  in  the  directness  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  charm  of  the  apparent  simplicity.  The  chapter 
on  Thucydides  is  full  of  illuminating  thought. 

The  book  may  be  read  with  profit,  and  probably  will  be 
read,  by  the  many  people  who  have  forgotten  or  never  learnt 
how  to  read  Greek;  they  may  be  tempted  to  study  the  original. 
The  chapter  called  “  Alcestis  and  her  Hero  ”  requires  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  play  for  its  full  appreciation.  In  the  body  of  the 
book  the  reader  is  not  disturbed  by  references,  but  a  “Note 
on  Authorities  ”  is  provided  for  those  who  like  chapter  and 
verse  for  their  facts. 


The  Art  of  Story-telling.  By  Marie  L.  Shedloclc.  With 
Preface  by  Prof.  John  Adams.  (5s.  net.  Murray.) 

Reading  aloud  has  its  uses,  and  is  rarely  omitted  in  the 
life  of  children — well-to-do  children,  at  any  rate ;  but  it  is  as 
water  unto  wine  compared  to  the  charm  of  story-telling. 
Admitted,  of  course,  that  the  subject-matter  is  equally  good 
in  both  cases,  a  good  story  read  may  be  better  than  a  poor 
story  related  ;  but  a  good  story  well  told  is  better  than  the 
same  story  well  read.  This  is  now  widely  recognized,  and  it 
is  a  regular  part  of  the  weekly  time-table  in  elementary 
schools  for  the  children  to  listen  to  a  story.  To  many  teach¬ 
ers  the  story  hour  is  the  hardest  in  the  week.  Such  teachers 
may  take  heart  from  Miss  Shedlock’s  book.  She,  herself 
a  past  master  in  the  art,  admits  that  the  close  study  of 
several  years  was  necessary.  Even  those  with  a  gift  for 
story-telling  need  to  study  carefully  if  they  wrish  to  make  this 
instrument  of  teaching  do  its  best  work.  Miss  Shedlock’s 
experience  will  help  them.  We  learn  of  the  difficulties,  the 
essentials,  the  artifices,  the  things  to  avoid,  and  the  things  to 
aim  at.  Aud  we  have  stories  in  full  and  lists  of  others.  Miss 
Shedlock  is  very  readable.  She  has  a  light  touch  and  a  ready 
humour.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  her  book  will  become  a 
classic  in  training  colleges  and  will  take  its  place  in  many 
a  young  mother’s  bookshelf. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  French  Revolution  ( 1789-1795 ).  By 

F.  W.  Aveling.  (2s.  net.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

Mr.  Aveling  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  deliver¬ 
ing  lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  therefore  knows 
his  Paris  and  knows  his  facts  in  all  their  details.  Time  and 
experience  have  enabled  him  to  choose  the  essentials,  to  cast  out 
the  unnecessary,  and  to  judge  just  how  much  aid  a  “popular 
audience  ”  needs  to  the  understanding  of  this  period  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  result  is  a  clear  and  concise  account,  pleasantly 
readable,  not  too  long,  and  occasionally  of  dramatic  vigour. 
Mr.  Aveling  does  not  hide  his  personal  feelings,  and  has  hard 
words  (as,  of  course,  they  deserve)  for  the  revolutionary 
leaders.  He  deals  with  the  causes,  the  events,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences.  But  the  consequences  he  speaks  of  are  the  immediate 
ones,  and  with  these  he  has  no  sjrmpathy.  The  Revolution, 
he  says,  did  not  bring  about  equality.  Granted;  but  it  was  a 
step  towards  the  goal.  For  schoolboys  and  general  readers,  who 
want  the  simple  story  briefly  told,  the  book  is  good.  There 
are  eight  photographic  reproductions  of  paintings  illustrating 
the  period. 


OVERSEAS. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association  on  the  question  of  peace 
teaching  in  schools  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educators  ;  but  the  more  thoughtful  among  them  are  un¬ 
willing  to  encourage  sentimentality.  They  are  afraid  that 
“the  body  of  teachers  of  the  country,  who,  as  a  whole,  have  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  history  and  of  international  politics, 
may  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  a  wave  of  enthusiasm,  unsteadied 
by  any  patient  effort  thoroughly  to  understand  the  significance 
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Price  Is.  4d. 
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it  aims  at  giving  the  bare  essentials  of  the  record,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
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of  international  events.”  The  School  Review  (Chicago)  depre¬ 
cates  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Declaration,  and  wants  to 
know  whether  we  are  “ready  to  describe  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  defence  of  Belgium  as  lapses  into  barbarism.” 
The  American  attitude  towards  the  War  has  been  brought  to 
a  sharp  issue  at  Portland,  where  a  meeting  was  held  t  >  discuss 
the  introduction  of  military  training  at  the  high  schools  of 
that  city.  There  was  a  clear  sex  cleavage  at  the  meeting,  the 
men  being  pro  and  the  women  anti.  Neither  side  minced 
matters.  A  man  spoke  contemptuously  of  women’s  soft 
hearts  and  soft  heads.  A  woman,  the  President  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Parent-Teacher  Association  (with  a  memberhip  of  5,000 
women),  countered  by  a  protest  against  “the  emotionalism  of 
the  gentlemen  present.”  She  was  accustomed,  she  said,  “  to 
speak  before  dignified  bodies  of  women.”  After  a  great  deal 
of  bickering,  the  matter  was  disposed  of  by  the  dignified 
assertion  of  Mrs.  Ina  Colman,  of  the  Oregon  Congress  of 
Mothers  :  “  Mothers  do  not  want  war,  and  do  not  propose  to 
have  it.”  So  we  may  regard  that  as  settled. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Baker,  of  the  Tower  School,  Port  Deposit,  Mary¬ 
land,  has  attracted  some  attention  by  his  remarks  on  war  and 
education  in  the  New  Yorlc  Evening  Post.  He  laments  that 
conditions  in  the  States  have  never  been  very  favourable  for 
scholarship,  and  believes  that  the  first  results  of  the  War  will 
make  the  conditions  still  less  favourable.  What  will  interest 
us  most  on  this  side,  however,  is  the  l’emedy  proposed.  _  This 
is  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority,  the  appointing 
of  a  Minister  of  Education.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  while 
we  on  this  side  are  continually  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
centralization,  and  watching  jealously  all  the  actions  of  the 
central  authority,  lest  it  should  undermine  the  freedom  of  the 
local  educational  bodies  and  of  the  teachers,  the  Americans  are 
hankering  after  the  benefits  that  come  from  a  great  unified 
organization.  Naturally  each  of  us  sees  the  advantages  of  the 
other’s  system  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  own.  Probably  the 
solution  is  to  be  sought  in  a  scheme  that  shall  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  Such  a  solution  commends  itself  to  our 
English  temperament.  But  the  Americans  have  too  much  of 


the  French  attitude  of  mind  to  take  kindly  to  compromise,  so 
we  shall  probably  ha  ve  an  interesting  time  watching  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  centrifugal  and  the  centri¬ 
petal  forces  in  the  educational  administration  of  the  States. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston, 
is  afraid  that  teachers  are  inclined  to  be  too  wrell  satisfied  with 
themselves,  so  in  a  “  Foreword  ”  to  certain  “  Questions  of 
Teaching”  that  ar-e  treated  in  a  document  distributed  among 
the  teachers  of  that  city  he  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  questions  for 
the  teacher  to  put  to  himself  with  l’egard  to  personal  character¬ 
istics.  We  quote  from  the  December  number  of  Education 
(Boston): — “1.  Is  my  personal  appearance  as  good  as  I  can 
make  it  ?  2.  Am  I  careful  to  keep  myself  in  as  good  physical 

health  as  possible  ?  3.  Is  my  mien  natural  and  sincere  rather 

than  affected  or  assumed?  4.  What  mannerisms  have  I  that 
can  be  overcome?  5.  Is  my  voice  well  modulated?  6.  Is 
my  speech  so  well  enunciated  that  I  am  easily  understood 
by  the  pupils?  7.  How  do  I  know  that  my  use  of  English  is 
worthy  of  the  mother  tongue  ?  8.  What  traits  are  there  in 

my  disposition  that  I  should  hold  in  check?”  No  doubt  it 
would  be  for  our  soul's  good  to  make  an  honest  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions ;  but  we  cannot  evade  the  conviction 
that  complete  success  is  unattainable  unless  we  could  some¬ 
how  or  other  secure  the  co-operation  of  our  pupils.  If  they 
were  but  allowed  to  share  in  the  work,  all  Dr.  Dyer’s  fears 
would  vanish.  None  of  us  would  think  of  himself  more  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think.  Mr.  Frank  Prentice  Rand  seems  to 
share  Dr.  Dyer’s  fear  that  teachers  may  become  self-com¬ 
placent,  for  in  School  and  Society  for  December  4  he  has  a 
little  article  on  what  he  calls  “  Preacher’s'  Practice,”  in  which 
he  makes  sport  far  the  Philistines  by  quoting  specimens  of 
English  as  found  in  the  prospectuses  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Why  is  it  that  we  all  lose  our  sense  of  proportion  the 
moment  we  begin  co  correct  each  other’s  English  ? 

The  English  Journal  (Chicago)  is  one  of  the  most  live  edu¬ 
cational  magazines  on  the  other  side,  so  we  are  pleased  with 
the  compliment  it  pays  England  in  one  of  its  “Round  Table” 
articles  in  the  December  number :  “  Can  w^e  not  take  a  hint 
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from  the  English  system  of  education,  and  in  place  of  un¬ 
interrupted  classroom  drill  occasionally  grant  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  browsing  at  will  among  the  bookshelves  ?  ”  The 
writer  adds  :  “  Of  course  this  could  be  overdone.”  But  he 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  overdone  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  are  grateful  for  the  implied  praise,  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  are  as  much  in  danger  of  the  “  drill  ”  depres¬ 
sion  as  are  our  cousins.  We  wonder  whether  the  following 
recommendation  found  in  another  part  of  the  magazine  would 
help  towards  the  greater  freedom  demanded.  We  doubt  it. 
“  English  is  so  important  and  so  difficult  a  study  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  devices  of  the  general  supervisor,  but 
should  command  the  services  of  an  expert,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.” 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  aspects  of  educa- 
cation  should  read  the  long  and  remarkable  article  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  in  the  December  number  of  the  Pedagogical 
'  eminary.  It  deals  less  with  the  subject-matter  than  with 
i  he  process,  and  is  entitled,  “  Beginnings  of  the  Supreme 
Pedagogy." 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

Fatigue.  By  A.  Mosso.  (2s.  fid.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

This  cheaper  edition  of  Mosso’s  interesting  studies  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  basis  of  fatigue  will  enlarge  the  circle  of  readers. 
\\  e  are  all  affected  by  fatigue  and  wish  to  know  how  to  combat 
the  incubus.  The  translation  is  well  done  by  Margaret  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Prof.  W.  B.  Drummond. 

Child  Training.  By  V.  M.  Hillyer.  (os.  net.  Duckworth.) 

Mr.  Hillyer  describes  his  book  as  a  system  of  education  for  the 
child  under  school  age.  He  gives  in  detail  a  series  of  games  and 
drills  by  which  useful  habits  can  be  formed  and  the  child’s  powers 
find  expression.  There  are  numerous  suggestions  that  will  arouse 
thought,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  of  children  in 
schools,  as  well  as  by  those  who  teach  children  under  school  age. 
The  author’s  insistence  upon  habit  drill  will  not  meet  with  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance,  but  there  are  good  points  in  it. 

Montessori  Examined.  By  W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 

(Is.  net.  Constable.) 

This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  Constable's 

Handbooks  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  though  many  readers  will 
dissent  from  Dr.  Kilpatrick's  conclusions.  His  examination  of  the 
method  is  fair,  if  searching  :  he  considers  the  good  and  the  bad 
points  witli  evenness  of  criticism.  But  the  conclusion  that  Mme 
Montessori  has  made  little  if  any  definite  contribution  to  the 
science  of  pedagogy  appears  to  be  mixed  up  with  regret  that  the 
contributions  of  Prof.  Dewey  have  not  received  wider  recognition. 
If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  Mine  Montessori  lias  not  made 
any  great  and  permanent  additions  to  the  body  of  scientific  peda¬ 
gogy,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  admit  that  her  writings  have 
stimulated  thousands  of  teachers  to  a  fresh  educational  life. 

Schools  of  To-morrow .  By  John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  Dewrev. 

(os.  net.  Dent.) 

Bousseau  is  freely  quoted  and  bis  maxims  form  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  education  which,  according  to  the  authors,  will  dominate 
the  schools  of  to-morrow.  Children  are  to  develop  their  natural 
powers  under  conditions  that  are  real  to  them,  instead  of  being 
placed  at  desks  like  empty  pitchers  to  receive  adult  knowledge  and 
wisdom  which,  being  foreign  to  their  experience  of  life,  has  no 
more  effect  on  their  minds  than  water  has  on  china.  A  detailed 
description  is  given  of  several  schools  in  America  in  which  dis¬ 
cipline  is  learnt  through  freedom. 

The  Child:  His  Nature  and  Nurture.  By  W.  B.  Drummond. 

(2s.  fid.  net.  Dent.) 

Mr.  Drummonds  book  has  been  through  several  editions;  but 
the  knowledge  gained  bv  child  study  increases.  A  revised  edition 
has  been  necessary.  This  includes  a  chapter  on  Montessori,  in 
which  the  author,  who  has  evidently  studied  Children’s  Houses  at 
first  band,  finds  much  to  say  in  favour  of  the  actual  work  done 
though  he  admits  the  limitation  of  the  method.  The  book  is  a 
useful  one  to  have  at  hand  :  it  gives  in  a  convenient  space  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  gained  as  to  the  diet,  sleep,  and  train¬ 
ing  of  young  children. 

CLASSICS. 

.1  History  of  Latin  Literature.  By  Marcus  Southwell  Dimsdale. 

(6s.  Heinemann.) 

Mr.  Dimsdale  writes  the  fourteenth  volume  in  the  Series  of 


Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the  World,"  which  is 
issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  In 
Mr.  Gosse's  words  the  writer  is  one  of  a  band  of  scholars  “  whose 
names  guarantee  a  rare  combination  of  exact  knowledge  with  the 
power  of  graceful  composition.”  The  writer's  aim  is  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  of  Latin  literature,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  personality  of  the  writers.  All  quotations  from 
Latin  authors  are  rendered  in  English,  so  that  the  non-classical 
reader  may  have  no  difficulty  in  enjoying  the  book. 

Verse  Translations  from  Classic  Authors.  By  C.  E.  F.  Starkey. 
New  and  Bevised  Edition,  (os.  net.  Combridge,  Hove.) 

Twenty  years  are  sufficient  to  alter  a  writer’s  point  of  view. 
This  is  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition.  Mr. 
Starkey  has  applied  a  severer  standard  to  his  work,  has  altered, 
suppressed,  and  added.  Sophocles,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  and 
Horace  are  the  authors  chosen  for  translation.  Many  readers  will 
enjoy  the  pleasant  verse. 

Horace  and  his  Poetry.  By  J.  B.  Chapman.  (Is.  fid.  net.  Harrap.) 

The  volumes  in  this  Poetry  and  Life  Series  are  well  known. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  is  the  General  Editor.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  interest  the  reader  in  literature  through  an  interest  in  the  life 
and  personality  of  the  man.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chapman  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  Roman  history  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Horace, 
and  then  follows  the  poet's  career,  at  home,  in  Greece,  and  in 
Borne,  giving  each  of  his  writings  in  the  setting  of  the  poet's  life. 
Caesar's  Belgian  Campaign.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  by  S.  E.  Winbolt.  (Is.  6d.  Bell.) 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  that  the  Belgian  Campaign 
may  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  interest  of  schoolboys.  The 
book  is  one  of  "  Bell's  Simplified  Latin  Classics  ”  and  is  intended 
for  the  boy  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  Latin  lessons. 
Caesar’s  writings  are  shortened  and  simplified,  and  the  text  is 
lightened  by  illustrations.  There  are  also  a  number  of  exercises. 
Caesar's  Gallic  War:  A  Vocabulary.  Compiled  by  George  G. 

Loane.  (Is.  fid.  Clarendon  Press.) 

A  useful  little  book  for  boys  who  are  reading  a  plain  text  and 
arc  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  use  a  dictionary  with  profit. 

The  Fall  of  Troy.  Adapted  from  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  \V.  D.  Lowe. 
(Is.  fid.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Some  five  hundred  lines  of  Virgil  with  a  running  argument, 
copious  notes,  and  a  vocabulary  from  the  volume  of  the  ”  Oxford 
Elementary  Latin  Leaders.”  The  text  is  simplified  and  there  are 
illustrations. 

More  Latin  and  English  Idiom.  An  Object  Lesson  from 
Livy  XXXIV,  1-8.  By  H.  Darnley  Naylor.  (4s.  6d.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  form  of  the  title  refers,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Naylor's  “  Latin 
and  English  Idiom,”  published  some  time  ago.  The  English  and 
the  Latin  versions  are  given  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to 
“  encourage  detailed  comparison  of  two  fine  languages.”  Mr. 
Naylor  is  a  believer  in  the  value  of  translation  and  he  does  not 
disdain  an  occasional  modernism,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  present 
volume,  when  he  gives  us  Cato  inveighing  against  the  Roman 
Suffragettes. 

Some  Parallels  and  Differences  in  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.  Com¬ 
piled  for  the  use  of  Examination  Victims  by  Rev.  C. 
Annacker,  S.J.  (9d.  Blackie.) 

The  sub-title  sufficiently  explains  the  scope  of  the  little  book. 
Pupils  who  have  already  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  will  find  a  number  of  useful  hints  for  writing  prose. 

The  Olynthiac  Speeches  of  Demosthenes.  By  J.  M.  Macgregor. 

(‘2s.  fid.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Macgregor  writes  a  very  full  introduction  giving  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  adds  an  analysis  of  each  of  the 
three  speeches.  There  are  some  fifty  pages  of  notes  and  two 
appendixes. 

FRENCH. 

Mon  Premier  Litre  de  Frangais.  By  F.  M.  S.  Batchelor. 

(2s.  fid.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Miss  Batchelor  lias  produced  a  book  for  beginners  on  the  lines 
that  have  been  generally  adopted  since  Prof.  Rippmann  adopted 
Alge’s  method  for  use  in  England.  The  beginners  contemplated 
are  those  of  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  book  is  clearly 
arranged  and  carefully  graduated.  We  believe  that  the  subject- 
matter  will  be  found  of  interest  by  the  children,  an  interest  that 
will  be  increased  by  Miss  Pike’s  excellent  illustrations. 

Graduated  Practice  in  Free  French  Composition .  For  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Intermediate  Forms.  By  E.  T.  Schoedelin.  (2s. 
Hachette.) 

This  book  contains  anecdotes  for  recasting  with  change  of  tense 
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or  other  modification,  exercises  in  imitation  and  narration;  stories 
in  verse  for  prose  reproduction;  and  subjects,  with  suggested  out¬ 
lines,  for  free  composition.  There  is  much  that  will  prove  helpful. 

Ma  Premiere  Visite  a  Paris.  Par  A.  E.  C. 

(Is.  6d.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

Some  ninety  pages  of  good  type  give  the  experiences  of  a  little 
English  boy  who  visits  Paris  with  his  mother.  If  he  appears 
sometimes  to  be  quoting  a  guide  book,  the  fault  may  be  forgiven 
in  view  of  the  information,  historical  and  actual,  that  is  given. 
There  are  vocabularies  and  exercises  at  the  end,  and  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

Les  Frangais  en  Guerre.  By  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  (Is.  6d.  E.  Arnold.) 

The  writer  of  this  well  known  series  of  reading-books  (“  Les 
Franqais  en  Menage,”  &c.)  has  lost  no  time  in  producing  a 
description  of  France  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  midst  of  War.  There 
are  several  illustrations  from  photographs  and  a  few  necessary 
notes. 

Nouveaux  Contes  Faciles.  By  Marc  Ceppi.  (Is.  Hachette.) 

There  are  half  a  dozen  short  stories,  with  notes  in  French  in 
parallel  columns,  together  with  questionnaires  and  a  number  of 
varied  exercises,  all  in  French  and  adapted  for  use  according  to 
the  reform  method. 

Les  Exploits  de  Maitre  Renard.  By  Anton  J.  Ulrich. 

(Is.  Hachette.) 

This  little  book,  arranged  on  “  Ulrich’s  Reform  Method,”  con¬ 
tains  easy  reading  matter,  a  French-English  vocabulary,  and  a 
questionnaire.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  illustrated  by  the 
boys  of  Dulwich  College.  The  pictures  are  not  wanting  in  vigour 
and  humour. 

GERMAN. 

Modern  German  Course.  First  Part.  By  A.  G.  Haltenhoff. 

•  (2s.  6d.  Hachette.) 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  introduction  to  the  elements  of  Ger¬ 
man.  It  contains  material  for  oral  instruction,  passages  in  German 
for  reading,  grammar  rules  and  forms,  subjects  for  free  composi¬ 
tion,  and  a  selection  of  lyric  verse.  It  appears  not  to  be  intended 
for  young-  pupils,  but  for  those  who  begin  this  language  at  a 
later  age. 

Deutsche  Lektionen  nacli  der  Gouin  Methode.  Von  F.  Tbemoin 
and  R.  0.  Gercke.  (Hachette.) 

This  is  a  book  for  beginners,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  begin¬ 
ners  of  any  nationality.  There  are  illustrations,  and  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  suited  to  young  children.  Teachers  who  wish  to  use  the 
Gouin  Method  in  school  will  find  the  book  useful. 

E in  praktischer  Anfang.  By  M.  E.  Manfred.  (2s.  6d.  Heath.) 

This  newT  volume  in  “  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  ”  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight  to  be  not  dissimilar  from  other  good  German 
courses  that  are  in  general  use.  It  is  well  printed,  the  type  is 
clear,  and  the  paper  good.  The  difference  lies  partly  in  its  voca¬ 
bulary,  which  is  based  largely  on  the  child’s  actual  experience  of 
life  and  partly  on  the  inclusion  of  some  Gouin  series.  It  should 
prove  sufficiently  simple  for  beginners  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

ENGLISH. 

New  Atlantis.  By  Francis  Bacon.  (Is.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Dr.  Alfred  Gough’s  introduction  and  notes  contain  the  right  sort 
of  scholarly  information  for  younger  readers  of  the  “  New  Atlan¬ 
tis.”  The  text  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition  with  the  omission 
of  a  few  sentences  that  might  offend  modern  taste. 

Perse  Playbooks.  No.  5.  (4s.  net.  Heffer.) 

No.  5  of  the  “  Perse  Playbooks  ”  contains  lyrics,  play-songs, 
ballads,  and  Littleman  rhymes  written  by  boys  of  the  Perse 
School.  Mr.  H.  Caldwell  Cook  contributes  an  essay  on  “Little- 
man’s  Poetry  and  the  Play  Way.”  The  “  Play  Way  ’  is  frankly 
an  endeavour  to  change  schoolwork  into  organized  child’s-play  for 
all  Littlemen  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Cook,  becoming 
somewhat  despairing  of  his  fellow-teachers,  in  this*book  makes  an 
appeal  to  parents  to  inquire  whether  their  sons  are  learning  Eng¬ 
lish  or  are  merely  fighting  with  the  scarecrow  ogre  “  Grammar- 
and-analysis.” 

The  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

(Is.  net.  Constable.) 

The  “Silver  Fox”  is  one  of  a  series  of  interesting  stories 
written  for  young  readers  by  Mr.  Seton.  Others  are  :  “  The  Slum 
Cat,”  “The  Little  Warhorse,”  and  “The  Legend  of  the  White 
Reindeer.”  The  type  and  paper  are  good. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By  Amy  Cruse.  (Is.  Harrap.) 

Miss  Amy  Cruse  is  a  skilled  writer  and  gives  us  an  excellent 
account  of  Stevenson’s  travels  and  adventures  in  the  different 
lands  and  seas  in  which  he  sojourned.  The  illustrations  add 


greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  A  brief  epilogue  gives  an 
appreciation  of  Stevenson  the  writer. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  D.  M.  Macardle. 

(9d.  H.  Marshall.) 

The  “  Carmelite  Shakespeare,”  which  is  being  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  Miss  Macardle,  is  a  sound  plain  text  in  good  type, 
and  it  is  not,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  overloaded  with  notes. 
A  preface  of  two  pages,  a  brief  note  on  Venice,  and  fourteen  pages 
of  glossary  will  probably  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  and  enjoyment  of  the  play. 

As  You  Like  It.  Arranged  for  reading  by  D.  G.  Mackail. 

(Is.  4d.  net.  Constable.) 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  is  responsible  for  “  The  Westminster  Shakespeare,”  to  which 
series  the  volume  arranged  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Mackail  belongs.  A  brief  pre¬ 
fatory  note  and  another  brief  note  on  reading  aloud,  and  a  still  briefer 
glossary  complete  the  externals,  leaving  the  play,  as  is  right,  the 
central  figure  of  the  book.  The  differentiating  idea  of  the  series 
appears  to  be  to  make  the  text  readable,  and  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  has  been  attained.  A  wide  margin,  space 
betwen  the  lines,  and  pleasant  paper  make  the  clear  type  very 
legible. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  By  Jonathan  Swift.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Gough. 
(2s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

If  the  youthful  reader  is  not  compelled  to  read  the  introductions 
and  notes  until  he  feels  drawn  to  do  so,  this  edition  may  be  found 
useful.  At  first  sight  the  amount  of  commentary  is  rather  for¬ 
bidding ;  but  when  the  text  is  read  and  enjoyed,  the  desire  for 
explanation  on  difficult  points  can  be  fully  met. 

English  Composition.  By  H.  G.  Smith  and  G.  H.  Ball. 

(Is.  Mills  &  Boon.) 

This  volume  includes  precis  writing  and  paraphrase.  The 
material  is  provided  for  the  children  even  down  to  a  piece  of 
prose  printed  without  capitals  :  the  exercise  is  to  insert  capitals 
where  necessary.  Stories  and  other  passages  are  given  for  repro¬ 
duction. 

A  Junior  Graphic  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  A.  Varnish  and  J.  H. 

Hanly.  (Is.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Teachers  who  require  a  formal  grammar  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  (the  preface  tells  us  the  book  is 
written  for  such  children)  will  find  here  a  full  and  clearly  arranged 
account  of  the  grammar  and  structure  of  English,  supported  by 
diagrams,  heavy  type,  underlining,  and  other  devices  to  impress 
the  eve. 

HISTORY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Economic  History  of  England.  I  :  The 
Middle  Ages.  By  E.  Lipson.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Black.) 

Mr.  Lipson  has  made  use  of  the  Patent  Rolls  and  similar  publi¬ 
cations,  as  well  as  a  valuable  series  of  town  records,  to  investigate 
what  is  described  in  the  preface  as  almost  virgin  field.  It  is  a 
field  that  has  attracted  many  students  of  late  years,  and  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  results  of  investigation  is  much  needed  in  the 
usual  school  textbooks.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  rewrite  textbooks 
at  once,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Lipson ’s  book  which 
deals  with  the  origin  of  the  manor,  its  break-up,  the  growth  of 
towns,  guilds,  the  woollen  industry,  and  foreign  trade. 

Russia  and  Democracy.  By  G.  de  Wesselitsky. 

(Is.  net.  Heinemann.) 

The  Central  Committee  for  National  Patriotic  Organizations, 
with  the  Prime  Minister  as  Hon.  President,  have  published  this 
book  with  the  aim  of  spreading  information  among  neutral  coun¬ 
tries.  The  sub-title  is  “  The  German  Canker  in  Russia,”  and 
there  is  a  preface  by  Henry  Cust. 

A  Short  History  of  Modern  Europe  (1450-1915).  By  James 
Oliphant.  (3s.  6d.  Dent.) 

Mr.  Oliphant  writes  for  “the  young  student  and  general  reader”; 
he  has  made  himself  master  of  his  subject  and  writes  easily  and 
pleasantly.  He  begins  with  the  “  Awakening  of  Europe  in  1450  ’ 
and  carries  on  the  story  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  War. 

Queen  Victoria.  By  E.  Gordon  Browne.  (Is.  Harrap.) 

The  series  entitled  “  Heroes  of  all  Time,”  of  which  “Queen 
Victoria  ”  is  one  volume,  is  designed  to  present  to  the  youthful 
student  the  stories  of  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  past  times. 
A  varied  list  of  heroes  has  already  appeared — Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Buddha,  Anselm,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
many  others.  In  “  Queen  Victoria  ”  there  are  twelve  illustrations  : 
the  early  days  as  well  as  the  political  life  arc  dealt  with,  and  a 
summary  of  chief  events,  with  dates  in  chronological  order,  gives 
precision  to  the  book. 

RELIGION. 

The  Book  of  Joshua.  By  Rev.  G.  E.  J.  Milner.  (Is.  net.  Milford.) 

A  brief  introduction  deals  with  the  contents,  authorship,  and 
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purpose  of  the  book.  The  text  follows,  in  good  type  and  printed 
as  a  continuous  narrative,  except  that  small  figures  between  the 
lines  denote  the  number  of  the  verse.  These  might  well  have 
been  omitted.  There  are  notes. 

Th  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With  Introduction,  Map  and  Explan¬ 
atory  Notes,  by  Charles  Knapp.  Vol.  II  :  Chapters  XIII- 
XXVIII.  (Is.  Mumby.) 

This  volume  in  Murby’s  series  of  “  Smaller  Scripture  Manuals  ” 
completes  Dr.  Knapp's  annotated  edition  of  the  Acts.  The  com¬ 
mentary  is  very  complete. 

.4  Short  Neic  Testament  History.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Whitham. 

(2s.  (id.  Rivingtons.) 

Mr.  Whitham 's  shortened  history  is  intended  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  for  school  and  college  pupils ;  it  is  probably  by 
the  latter  that  it  will  be  found  especially  useful. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  J.  Milner. 

(Is.  net.  Milford.) 

A  plain,  clearly  printed,  issue  of  the  Gospel,  in  continuous 
narrative  form,  except  for  small  interlinear  figures  denoting  the 
verses.  A  map,  a  brief  introduction,  and  some  forty  pages  of 
notes  complete  the  volume. 

SCIENCE. 

Domestic  Science.  By  Charles  W.  Hale.  Part  1. 

(3s.  fid.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Hale  proposes  a  second  part  which  will  make  a  complete 
course  in  domestic  science  suitable  for  use  in  schools  and  technical 
institutes.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  teacher  of  considerable  experience  and 
the  course  he  proposes  has  therefore  been  tested  in  the  classroom. 
The  scientific  side  of  the  work  is  emphasized  and  the  application 
to  domestic  affairs  is  made  secondary.  Part  I  gives  the  ground¬ 
work  in  scientific  knowledge  and  method  that  is  the  basis  of  sound 
work  in  the  home. 


Easy  Practical  Science.  By  E.  Sankey.  Books  I  and  II. 

(fid.  each.  E.  Arnold.) 

Mr.  Sankey 's  two  little  books  cover  respectively  the  first  and 
second  year  of  the  syllabuses  of  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and 
(  heshire  Institutes  and  similar  institutions.  The  work  is  practical, 
consisting  mainly  of  problems  and  questions  in  experimental 
mechanics  and  physics. 


Science  and  Method.  By  Henri  Poincare.  Translated  by  Erancii 
Maitland.  Preface  by  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  F.R.S 
(6s.  net.  Nelson.) 

These  philosophical  studies  dealing  with  method  and  its  applicatioi 
to  all  forms  of  scientific  work  owe  much  of  their  attractive  characte: 
to  the  remarkable  versatility  and  pleasing  style  of  their  author,  win 
has  skilfully  selected  a  number  of  mathematical  and  physical  topici 
of  considerable  scientific  interest  to  form  a  basis  for  his  discussion 
•rom  the  studies  on  mathematical  subjects  those  on  “Mathematics 
Discovery  and  “Mathematical  Definitions  and  Education”  migh 
>e  picked  out  as  specially  interesting.  In  the  former  the  autho: 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  methods  of  procedure  in  mathematics 
research  work,  while  in  the  latter,  which  is  particularly  applicable  ti 
teachers,  he  touches  upon  many  important  points  concerning  method 
of  instruction.  Some  amount  of  space  is  also  devoted  to  criticism! 
ot  mathematical  logic.  Three  interesting  studies  on  “  The  Nev 
Mechanics  describe  the  apparent  revolutionary  effect  of  the  wel 
known  Kaufmann  experiment  on  mechanics,  optics,  and  astronomy 
1*.  ,  .  ®cu®s  tlle  ne'v  theories  which  would  appear  to  be  transforming 

the  hitherto  considered  solid  ground  of  the  older  mechanical  scienci 
into  a  kind  of  shifting  sand.  There  are,  further,  two  studies  oi 
Astronomical  Science.  The  latter  of  these,  an  historical  review  o 
the  progress  of  Geodetic  Surveying  in  France  during  the  pas 
century,  comes  as  a  distinct  change  from  the  more  solid  reading 
matter  provided  in  the  earlier  pages.  The  translation  has  been  madi 
in  good  English,  and  the  book  should  meet  with  appreciation. 
Practical  Heat.  Light ,  and  Sound.  By  T.  Picton,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Science  Master,  St.  Paul’s  School.  (Is.  fid.  Bell.) 

Contains  thirty-seven  experiments  on  Heat,  fifty-two  on  Light 
and  six  on  Sound,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  Ligli 
section,  for  which  a  "dark  box"  is  required,  capable  of  beini 
carried  out  with  the  equipment  to  be  found  in  most  school  labor 
atones.  The  descriptive  matter  gives  full  details  of  the  apparatu 
necessary  and  the  general  methods  of  procedure.  Following  eacl 
experiment  are  related  questions  and  examples  which  the  studen 
has  to  answer  before  proceeding  with  the  next  experiment.  Thesi 
and  additional  notes  distributed  throughout  the  text  keep  him  ii 
touch  with  the  principles  underlying  the  practical  work,  and  hell 
to  make  him  realize  what  lie  is  really  doing.  A  few  blank  page 
at  the  end  of  the  book  are  for  the  boys  who  have  “  forgotten  ti 
bring  notebooks  ” !  This  idea  of  entering  laboratory  notes  ii 
textbooks  should  be  severely  discouraged. 


,4  School  Electricity.  By  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Head 

Master  of  the  Haberdashers’  Hampstead  School.  (5s.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  book  has  been  compiled  from  notes  on  a  course  of  essentially 
practical  lessons  given  by  the  author  at  Oundle  School.  It  can  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  parts— (a)  Current  Electricity,  (5)  Mag¬ 
netism,  and  (c)  Electrostatics,  with  an  introductory  chapter  to 
briefly  describe  certain  simple  magnetic  facts.  The  sequence  is  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  fact  that  electrolysis  is  described 
in  Chapter  II  accounts  for  an  early  electrolytic  definition  of  the 
ampere.  The  electromagnetic  definition  is  not  arrived  at  until 
Chapter  IX  on  Galvanometers.  The  volt  is  well  defined  by  recourse 
to  mechanical  analogies.  The  early  use  of  measuring  instruments 
is  advocated,  and  attention  is  paid  to  experimental  and  quantita¬ 
tive  work  generally.  Examples,  mathematical  and  descriptive, 
follow  each  chapter.  Answers  to  the  former  are  appended.  The 
diagrams  are  extremely  good  and  clear,  and  some  striking  plates  at 
the  end  of  the  book  show  lines  of  force  (obtained  by  a  photographic 
method)  for  different  arrangements  of  magnets.  The  descriptive 
matter  is  well  expressed  but  not  unnecessarily  elaborated.  A  most 
useful  and  satisfactory  little  book  which,  as  an  excellent  basis  for 
lecture  and  demonstration  work,  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
many  teachers  and  which  can  also  be  adopted  with  advantage  bv 
the  individual  student. 

Motliercraft  for  Schoolgirls.  By  Florence  Horspool. 

(Is.  net.  Macmillan.) 

An  excellent  little  book,  very  practical,  and  well  illustrated  by 
photographs.  Its  great  use  would  be  to  show  anyone  who  wanted  to 
start  this  kind  of  work,  but  who  had  no  experience,  how  much  can 
be  done  with  schoolgirls  in  an  elementary  school.  There  is  no  play¬ 
ing  with  a  doll,  but  a  baby  is  used  all  the  time,  and  the  lessons  must 
consequently  have  a  reality  otherwise  impossible.  Doubt  is  sometimes 
expressed  as  to  the  value  of  such  instruction  wlien  given  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  enough  remains 
with  the  gilds  to  prevent  them  from  being  densely  ignorant  when 
they  have  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  the  care  of  a  baby  for 
themselves. 

BOTANY. 

Botany.  A  Textbook  for  Senior  Students.  By  D.  Thoday. 

(5s.  fid.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Aiming  especially  at  students  of  the  Senior  Locals  stage,  Mr. 
Thoday  also  intends  that  his  “  Botany  ”  shall  be  useful  to  teachers 
and  pupils  generally  in  the  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  botany  is  assumed ;  but  the  treatment  is 
complete  and  scientific,  including  the  necessary  physiology,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  The  book  is  well  produced  and  the  diagrams  and 
illustrations  are  good. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Plant  Life.  By  F.  E.  Fritsch  and  E.  J. 

Salisbury.  (2s.  Bell.) 

There  are  upwards  of  150  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
drawings  by  the  authors,  exercises  in  practical  work,  and  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  an  index  of  some  fifteen 
columns.  The  book  is  issued  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Locals,  the  Northern  Universities  Matriculation,  and  other  similar 
examinations,  and  is  a  more  elementary  textbook  than  the  authors’ 
“  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.” 

The  Study  of  Plants.  An  Introduction  to  Botany  and  Plant 

Ecology.  By  T.  W.  \\  oodhead.  (5s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Mr.  M  oodhead  makes  a  special  point  of  plant  ecology,  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  doing  so  he  broadens  the  outlook  of  the  student  by 
linking  up  botany  with  the  study  of  climate,  geology,  and  topo¬ 
graphy,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  field  work  a  more  definite 
aim.  The  book  is  designed  for  serious  scientific  study  and  can  be 
used  as  a  textbook  for  examinations  taken  at  school/ 

.4  First  Book  of  School  Gardening .  By  Alexander  Logan. 

(Is.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

Examination  of  Plot,  Soil  and  Manure,  Sowing  and  Planting. 
Fruit  Bushes,  Pests,  Observations  and  Experiments,  are  the  head¬ 
ings  of  the  chapters,  and  indicate  the  scope  of  the  book,  which  is 
drawn  up  as  a  practical  handbook  for  young  gardeners  aged 
twelve  to  sixteen. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

EDUCATION. 

The  School  and  Society.  By  John  Dewey.  Revised  edition. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  net. 

CLASSICS. 

Porta  Latina  :  A  Reading  Method  for  the  Second  Year.  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  in  a  Latin  version.  By  Frank  Gardner  Moore. 
Ginn,  3s. 
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Lingua  Latina.— Reges  Consulesque  Romani  :  Fabulae  ex  T.  Livi 
Historia.  By  F.  R.  Dale.  Clarendon  Press,  2s. 

FRENCH. 

Petit  Cours  Preparatoire  :  A  Two-Term  Course  in  Phonetics.  By 
L.  H.  Althaus.  Black,  Is.  4d. 

Exercises  in  French  Composition  :  Based  on  Daudet’s  “  La  Der- 
niere  Classe  ”  and  “  Le  Siege  de  Berlin.”  By  Mary  Stone 
Bruce.  Ginn,  Is.  6d. 

Dictations  for  Home  Work.  By  S.  A.  Richards.  Constable, 
Is.  4d. 

First  French  Course  :  Phonetic  Transcript  of  the  First  Twenty- 
eight  Lessons.  By  A.  R.  Florian.  Rivingtons,  Is.  4d. 

GERMAN. 

Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  German  Literature  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  1800-1870.  Selected  and  chronologically 
arranged  by  M.  E.  Weber.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
3s.  net. 

RUSSIAN. 

Line-upon-Line  Russian  Reader.  By  Colonel  Alister  Jamieson. 
Kegan  Paul,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  First  Russian  Reader.  From  L.  N.  Tolstoy.  With  English 
•Notes  and  a  Vocabulary  by  Percy  Dearmer  and  Vyacheslav  A. 
Tananevich.  Clarendon  Press,  is.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH. 

A  Literary  Middle  English  Reader.  Edited  by  Albert  Stanbur- 
rough  Cook.  Ginn,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Study  of  Literature  :  A  Series  of  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Illustrations.  Arranged  and  adapted  by  Lane 
Cooper.  Ginn,  5s.  net. 

A  Heuristic  English  Grammar.  By  W.  J.  Addis.  Constable, 
Is.  4d. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  schools.  Ginn,  2s. 

English  Romantic  Poets.— (1)  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  (2)  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  John  Keats. 
Edited  by  A“  Hamilton  Thompson.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  each  2s.  net. 

A  Book  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Col¬ 
lected  and  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  S.  G.  Dunn. 
Longmans,  Is.  6d. 

English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools  :  The  Pandav  Princes. 
By  Wallace  Gandy.  With  introduction,  notes,  &c.  Mac¬ 
millan,  Is. 

The  Patriotic  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth  :  A  Selection.  v\  ith 
introduction  and  notes  by  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  H.  D.  Ac- 
land.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  net. 

All’s  Well!  Some  Helpful  Verses  for  these  Dark  Days  of  War. 
By  John  Oxenham.  Methuen,  Is.  net. 

Things  Seen  in  Sweden.  By  W.  Barnes  Steveni.  Seeley,  2s.  net. 

The  World’s  Classics. — Letters  Written  in  War-Time.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  H.  Wragg.  Milford,  Is.  net. 

HISTORY. 

The  Evolution  of  Prussia  :  The  Making  of  an  Empire.  By 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott  and  C.  Grant  Robertson.  Clarendon  Press, 
5s  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Europe  :  From  the  Dissolution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  German  War,  1806- 
1914.  By  Charles  Sandford  Terry.  Routledge, '6s.  net. 

North  America  During  the  Eighteenth  Century  :  A  Geographical 
History.  By  T.  Crockett  and  B.  C.  Wallis.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  3s.  net. 

Local  History  Series.— The  Story  of  Islington  and  Finsbury.  By 
W.  Vere^Mingard.  Werner  Laurie,  Is. 

Home  University  Library. —  (1)  Poland.  By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
(2)  Political  Thought  in  England  :  The  Utilitarians  from 
Bentham  to  J.  S.  Mill.  By  W.  L.  Davidson.  Williams  & 
Norgate,  each  4s.  net. 

Black’s  History  Pictures.— The  Middle  Ages.  By  G.  H.  Reed. 

lOd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Historical  Geography  of  England.  By  Maud  Holliday.  Blackwell 
(Oxford),  2s.  net. 

Normal  Tutorial  Series.— Contours  :  How  to  Draw  Them.  By 
Victor  H.  Allemandy  and  W.  Sidney  Tranter.  Normal  Press, 
Is.  6d.  net. 


A  Secondary  School  Course  in  Geography  :  Book  I,  The  British 
Isles,  By  A.  B.  Archer.  Heinemann,  2s.  6d. 

RELIGION. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  By  J.  Iv.  Mozley.  Duckworth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Philips’  Scripture  Atlas.  6d.  net. 

The  Student  Christian  Movement. —  (1)  The  Report  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Movement  for  the  College  Year  1914-1915. 
(2)  The  Artist  and  Religion.  By  Leslie  Stannard  Hunter. 
Is.  net  (93  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.) 

MATHEMATICS. 

Normal  Tutorial  Series. — Logarithms  Made  Easy.  By  F.  Sim¬ 
mons.  Normal  Press,  Is.  net. 

First  Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Ernst  R. 

Breslich.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  net. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Invariants.  By  Oliver  E.  Glenn. 
Ginn,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Course  of  Modern  Analysis  :  An  Introduction  to  the  General 
Theory  of  Infinite  Processes  and  of  Analytic  Functions;  witli 
an  Account  of  the  Principal  Transcendental  Functions. 
Second  edition,  completely  revised.  By  E.  T.  Whittaker  and 
G.  N.  Watson  Cambridge  University  Press,  18s.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Textbook  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  Alexander  Smith. 
Bell,  5s.  net. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  Alexander 
Smith.  Bell,  2s.  net. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  for  Work  in  General  Science.  By  Otis  W. 
Caldwell,  W.  L.  Eikenberry,  and  Charles  J.  Pieper.  Ginn, 
2s.  6d. 

Laboratory  Manual:  Arranged  to  -accompany  ‘‘A  Course  in 
General  Chemistry.”  By  William  McPherson  and  William 
Edwards  Henderson.  Ginn,  3s. 

A  Manual  of  Soil  Physics.  By  Percy  B.  Barker  and  Horace  J. 
Young..  Ginn,  3s. 

A  Student's  Book  on  Soils  and  Manures.  By  E.  J.  Russell.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Laboratory  Manual'  of  Horticulture.  With  Illustrations  of 
Methods,  Equipment,  and  Apparatus.  By  George  W.  Hood. 
Ginn,  4s.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  :  A  Guide  to  the  Dissection  and 
Comparative  Study  of  Invertebrate  Animals.  By  Henry 
Sherring  Pratt.  Revised  edition.  Ginn,  6s. 

CALENDARS,  &c. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  1915-1916.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net. 

University  of  Cambridge  :  Matriculations  and  Degrees,  1901-1912. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  12s.  6d.  net. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Department  of  Technology. 
Report  of  the  Session  1914-1915.  Murray. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

Easy  Games  for  the  Times.  By  Adele  Milligan  Allmann.  Boosey, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Black’s  Picture  Cards  for  Colouring.  2d. 

Modern  Essays  :  Reprinted  from  Leading  Articles  in  the  Times. 

With  an  introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  E.  Arnold,  5s.  net. 
Light  and  Colour  Theories  :  and  their  Relation  to  Light  and 
Colour  Standardization.  By  Joseph  W.  Lovibond.  Spun, 
6s.  net. 

War  and  Self-Denial.  A  Lecture  delivered  by  Hartley  Withers. 

Preface  by  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu.  Dent,  2d. 

Ambulance  for  Boy  Scouts.  James  Brown  (Glasgow),  Id. 

The  British  Manual  of  Physical  Training.  By  C.  F.  Upton. 
Werner  Laurie,  2s.  net. 

GIFT  BOOKS. 

Whittenbury  College  :  A  School  Story  for  Girls.  By  Alice  M. 
Chesterton.  Nelson,  3s.  6d.  Deals  in  an  interesting  manner 
with  life  in  a  modern  school  of  domestic  science. 

The  Little  Rajah  :  A  Tale  of  Hidden  Treasure  in  India.  By  Mrs. 

Hobart-Hampden.  Nelson,  2s.  6d. 

The  Last  of  the  Giants  :  A  Story  of  Arctic  Canada.  By  Tom 
Bevan.  Nelson,  3s.  6d. 

Bible  Stories  for  Children.  Nelson,  2s. 

Fairy  Tales  tiiat  Mother  Told.  Nelson,  2s. 

My  Big  Picture  Book.  Packed  full  of  Fun  and  Frolic  for  the  Tiny 
Tots.  Nelson,  Is.  6d 

The  Chummy  Book.  For  all  Boys  and  Girls  who  are  Good  Chums. 
Third  Year.  Nelson,  2s.  6d. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


By  T.  F.  TOUT,  /VI. A.,  Bishop  Fraser  Professor  of  Medieual  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 

“  of  Manchester. 

LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

Book  I _ FIRST  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illus¬ 

trations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. _ A  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d.  (Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III.— AN  ADVANCED  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII. 
With  29  Tables  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s.  (Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I:  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Vol  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill :  1689-1910.  With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner's  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  b.c.  55-a.d.  t9,o. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603. 

Part  II:  1603-1910. 

MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

THE  MAKING  OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 
1756-1858. 

Described  in  a  Series  of  Dispatches,  Treatises,  Statutes,  and  other 
Documents,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  6s.  net. 

“  The  student  of  History  will  find  it  indispensable.” — The  Outlook. 


By  ARTHUR  GRANT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the 

University  of  Leeds. 

OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

With  17  Maps  and  Plans,  and  79  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d. 


A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

With  Maps  and  Coloured  Chart.  Large  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I  :  2s.  6d.  net.  Part  II :  3s.  net.  Part  III :  3s.  net. 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  7s.  0d.  net. 

“  It  is  exceedingly  well  written,  it  contains  scholarly  references  at  the  end 
of  the  chapters,  a  measured  enthusiasm  beats  through  the  book  and  gives  it 
unity  and  interest.  In  other  words  it  is  a  book,  not  a  textbook,  and  is  written 
by  a  man  who  is  a  good  teacher  because  he  is  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
dignity  and  capacity  of  his  theme.”—  The  Journal  of  Education. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vois.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MON¬ 
ARCHY,  1603-1688.  9d. 

RO\VLEYr’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOOK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OP  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in 
EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEA  IIS’ 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OF  RE¬ 
FORM,  1830-1850. 

M  O  B  E  R  L  Y’S  THE  EARLY 
TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO- 
.  V  BRIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD. 


1603.  9d. 

Epochs  of  English  History.  Complete  in  One 

Volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS, 
and  SULLA. 

CAPES’S  EARLY  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUM¬ 
VIRATES. 

SAN  KEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME 
AND  CARTHAGE : THE  PUNIC 
WARS. 


LONGMANS.  GREEN,  6  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C, 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  \  Son.  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Oltice  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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MACMILLAN’S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1917. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY. 

s.  d. 


George — Sidgwick.— Poems  of  England.  With  Notes.  ( Lower 

Forms  and  Preliminary)  . 

Kingsley.— The  Water  Babies.  Is.  6d.,  Is.  net;  sewed,  6d. 
Abridged  Edition  for  Schools.  Illustrated,  Is. ;  sewed,  6d. 
(Preliminary)  ■ 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  K.  Leighton.  With  an  Appendix. 


(Junior  and  Senior) . 

- Macbeth.  C.  YV.  French.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

-  Macbeth.  A.  C.  L.  Brown.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

_  Henry  V.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  (Junior 

and  Senior)  . 

— > — Henry  V.  R.  H.  Bowles.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

-  Henry  V.  L.  F.  Mott.  (Junior  and  Senior) .  net 

- Eversley  Edition  of  above  Flays.  With  Notes.  (Junior  and 

Senior)  . each 

Scott.  —  The  Lady  of  the  Hake.  G.  H.  Stuart.  2s.  6d. 
Sewed,  2s.  (Junior) 


- The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  E.  A.  Packard.  (Junior)  net 

Tennyson.  —  Geraint  and  Enid  and  The  Marriage  of 

Geraint.  G.  C.  Macaulay.  (Junior)  . 

- The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

F.  J.  Rowe.  (Junior)  . 

Southey. -Life  of  Nelson.  Michael  Macmillan.  (Junior) 

— - Episodes  from  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  C.  H. 

Spence.  (Junior)  . 

Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.  H.  M.  Percival.  (Senior)  ... 

- Lycidas,  Sonnets,  &c.  W.  Bell.  (Senior)  . 

- The  Shorter  Poems.  A.  J.  George.  (Senior)  . 

Eliot.— Silas  Marner.  E.  L.  Gulick.  (Senior)  .  net 

Gwynn— Masters  of  English  Literature . 

Saintsbury.— A  First  Book  of  English  Literature  . 

Saintsbury.— Short  History  of  English  Literature 
Also  in  Five  Parts.  2s.  each 

Nesfield.— Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Preliminary  and 

Junior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net) . 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Prelim.)... 

- Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Junior)  . 

-  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY.ls.net.) . 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

'  (Senior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.)  . 

- —  Matriculation  English  Course.  (KEY,  3s.  6d.  net)  ... 

- Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.)  . 

Howe  and  Webb.— Guide  to  the  Study  of  English . 

Brooksbank.— Essay  and  Letter  Writing . 

Beak.— Indexing  and  Precis  Writing  . 

KEY,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Hearnshaw.— First  Book  of  English  History . 

Buckley.— History  of  England  for  Beginners.  New  Edition 

Green.— Short  History  of  the  English  People  . 

Green  and  Tait.— Analysis  of  English  History  . 

Thompson. — History  of  England  . 

Tout.— Short  Analysis  of  English  History  . 

Davies.— Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with  numerous 

FiYPFP.ISPS  ...  ...  ... 

Also  in  Two  Parts :  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s. ;  Part  II, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Is. 

Smith.— A  First  Book  of  Commercial  Geography . 

Wallis.— A  First  Book  of  General  Geography . 

-  A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  Part  I.  The  World 

in  General.  Is.  6d.  Part  II.  The  Continents  in  Detail.  Is.  6d. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  2s.  6d. 

- Geography  of  the  World . 

The  International  Geography.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill  net 
Or,  Preliminary  Section,  Principles  of  Geography,  Is.  6d. ;  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  British  Isles,  Is. ;  II,  Europe,  2s.  6d. ;  III,  Asia,  2s. ;  IV, 
Australasia,  ls.6d. ;  V,  North  America,  2s.;  VI,  South  America, 
Is.  6d. ;  VII,  Africa,  2s. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Hall  and  Stevens.  —  School  Arithmetic.  Complete,  with 
Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  Answers,  Is.  KEY, 

10s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts— Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  with¬ 
out  Answers,  2s.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ; 
without  Answers,  2s.  KEY,  6s. 

Palmer.  —  Arithmetic— chiefly  Examples.  With  or  without 

Answers  .  ,  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  . .,  ...  ...  36 

Sidney  Jones.— Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic  and 
Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 
Answers,  2s.  6d.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers  ...  4  6 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA— continued.  s.  d. 

Loney  and  Grenville.  —  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  With 

Answers . 1  6 

Lock  and  Turnbull.— Arithmetic  for  Schools .  4  6 

Also  Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  Pai’t  II,  with  Answers,  3s. 

Hall  and  Knight.  —  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 

Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers, 

3s.  6d.  With  Answers  . 4  6 


KEY,  8s.  6d.  Answers,  Is. 

Hall.  -Easy  Graphs.  Is.  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

- —  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra.  Is.  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

- School  Algebra.  With  or  without  Answers.  Part  I,  2s.  6d. 

KEY,  6s.  Part  II,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I  and  II,  3s.  6d.  Part  III, 
Is.  6d.  Parts  II  and  III,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  6s.  Complete  4s.  6d. 
KEY,  10s. 

Barnard  and  Child. — New  Algebra  for  Schools.  Parts  I, 
II,  and  III,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  KEY  to  Parts 
I-III,  6s.  6d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  Part  IV,  Is.  9d.  Vol.  II,  Parts 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  4s.  KEY,  8s.  6d. 


FRENCH. 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier.— Public  School  French  Primer  3  6 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann. — Primary  French  Course.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  Word 
and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  II,  2s.  6d.  Word 
and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  III,  2s.  6d.  Word 
and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

Siepmann.— Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.)  Lessons 
in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the  Association 
Phondtique  . 1  6 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 


Caesar. — Gallic  War  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherford.  (Preliminary  and  Junior)  ...  1  6 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

C.  Bryans.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 1  6 

Virgil.  —  Aeneid.  Book  X.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

S.  G.  Owen.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 1  6 

Cicero _ De  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh.  (Senior)  .  .  .  16 

Kenophon.  —  Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 

Exercises  by  E.  A.  Wells.  (Junior  and  Senior) .  1  6 

- Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  A.  S. 

Walpole.  (Junior  and  Senior) .  . 1  6 

Aeschylus.  —  Prometheus  Vinctus.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Senior)  .  16 

- Prometheus  Vinctus.  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,  and  St.  J.  B. 

Wynne  "Willson.  (Senior)  . 2  6 


SCIENCE. 

Gregory  and  Hadley.— Class  Book  of  Physics  .  4  6 

Also  Parts  I  and  II.  Fundamental  Measurements  •  Hydrostatics 
and  Mechanics.  Is.  6d.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  Fundamental 
Measurements ;  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics  ;  Heat.  2s.  Parts 
III  and  IV.  Heat;  Light.  Is.  6d.  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V.  Heat; 
Light;  Sound.  2s.  Parts  IV  and  V.  Light;  Sound.  Is.  6d. 

Parts  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  Magnetism ;  Static  Electricity ;  Voltaic 
Electricity.  Is.  6d. 

Lownds.— A  First  Book  of  Physics . 1  6 

Perkin  and  Lean.  —  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and 

Physics.  Complete,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Vols . each  2  0 

Whitton. — A  First  Book  of  Experimental  Science .  16 

Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones.— Elementary  General  Science  3  6 

D.  E.  Jones.— Heat.  Light,  and  Sound  . 2  6 

Edser.— Heat  for  Advanced  Students  . 4  6 

-  Light  for  Students . 6  0 

Hadley.— Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners  ...  2  6 

Thompson.  —  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and 

Magnetism.  New  Edition  completely  revised  .  4  6 

L.  M.  Jones.— Introductory  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Schools . 2  0 

Whitton.— A  First  Book  of  Chemistry  . 1  6 

Donington.— Class  Book  of  Chemistry.  Parts  I-IIII .  3  6 

Also  Part  I,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I  and  II,  2s.  6d.  Parts  II  and  III,  2s.  6d. 

Part  IV  (shortly) 

- Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry . 2  6 

Parrish. — Chemistry  for  Schools  of  Science .  2  6 

Boscoe  and  Lunt.— Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners  2  6 

Bnrlend.— A  First  Book  of  Zoology . 1  6 

Wilmore. — A  First  Book  of  Geology  . 1  6 

Cathcart.— A  First  Book  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ...  1  6 


%*  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Shakespeare  :  Julius  Caesar.  Edited,  with  introduction, 
brief  notes  and  glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.  .Pott  Svo. 
is  Granta  Shakespeare  Series 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Crown  Svo.  2s  net.  English  Romantic  Poets 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thomp¬ 
son,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Crown  Svo.  2s  net  English  Romantic  Poets 

A  Book  of  Victorian  Poetry  and  Prose.  By  Mrs. 

Hugh  Walker.  Crown  Svo.  3s  net 

Compiled  to  illustrate  the  criticisms  ottered  in  Outlines  of  Victorian 
Literature. 

Lyrical  Forms  in  English.  Edited,  with  introduction  j 
and  notes  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  N.  Hepple,  M.A.,  M.Litt.  j 
Second  edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s  6d  net 

Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  German  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1800  to  1870. 

Selected  and  chronologically  arranged  by  M.  E.  Weber,  L.L.A.  ! 
Crown  Svo.  3s  net 

Via  Nova,  or  the  application  of  the  Direct  Method  to  Latin  and  j 
Greek.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s  6d  net. 
Cambridge  Handbooks  for  Teachers 

Initium.  A  First  Latin  Course  on  the  Direct  Method.  By  j 
R.  B.  Appleton  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  I 
Ready  immediately. 

Teacher’s  Companion  to  Initium.  By  R.  B.  Appleton. 
Crown  8vo.  Is  net 

Caesar.  Gallic  War,  Books  II  and  VII.  Edited,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D  New 
illustrated  edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Is  6d  each 

This  new  edition  differs  from  earlier  ones  in  the  marking  in  the  test  1 
of  all  vowels  long  by  nature,  and  in  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  illus-  J 
trations  from  authoritative  sources. 

Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Slee- 
man,  M.A.  With  2  maps.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s  net.  Piet  Press  Series  I 

North  America  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  Geographical  History.  By  T.  Crockett,  M.A.,  and  B.  C. 
Wallis,  B.Sc.  With  22  illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3s  net 


Ships,  Shipping  and  Fishing:  with  some  account  of 
our  Seaports  and  other  Industries.  By  George  F. 
Bosworth,  F.R.G.S.  With  24  illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
Is  6d  net.  Cambridge  Industrial  and  Commercial  Series 

Factories  and  Great  Industries:  with  some  account 
of  Trade  Unions,  Old  Age  Pensions,  State  Insurance, 
Relief  of  Distress,  Hospitals.  By  F.  A.  Farrar,  B.A., 
B.Sc.  With  19  illustrations  and  3  maps.  Crown  8vo.  Is  6d 
net.  Cambridge  Industrial  and  Commercial  Series 

Trade  and  Commerce:  with  some  account  of  our 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  Banks  and  Ex¬ 
changes.  By  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  19  illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo.  Is  6d  net.  Cambridge  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Series 

Food  Economy  in  War  Time.  By  T.  B.  Wood,  M.A.,  and 
F.  G.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Paper  covers.  Demy  8vo.  6d  net 

A  First  Course  of  Geometry.  By  Charles  Davison, 
Sc.D.,  Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward’s  High  School, 
Birmingham.  Crown  8vo.  Is  6d 

The  first  course  of  Geometry  contained  in  this  little  volume  includes 
the  theorems  and  construction's  in  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments  which  are  of  most  consequence  to  beginners.  • 

Physical  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  H.  J.  H.  Fenton, 

M.A.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  University  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  3s  6d  net 

Botany.  A  Text-Book  for  Senior  Students.  By  D.  Thoday, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physiological  Botany,  and  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Botanical  Laboratories  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
With  205  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s  6d  net 

A  Student’s  Book  on  Soils  and  Manures.  By  E.  J. 

Russell,  D.Sc.  With  34  illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3s  6d 
net.  Cambridge  Farm  Institute  Series 

The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Cambridge.  Fourteenth  edition.  Revised 
to  30  June,  1915.  Grown  8vo.  3s  net 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  year 

1 9 1 5-1 9 1 6.  Crown  Svo.  7s  6d  net 


Books  suitable  for  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS,  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  1916 


STbe  pitt  |ms  Series,  &c 

Author  Work 

Chaucer  The  Prologue  &  The  Knight’s  Tale 
„  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale 

Macaulay  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

and  other  Poems 

Scott  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

Shakespeare  Julius  Caesar 
The  Tempest 

Caesar  De  Bello  Uallico,  Book  ATI 

..  „  „  Book  ATI 

( with  vocabulary) 

Cicero  De  Amicitia 

Vergil  Aeneid,  Book  XII 

»  ..  Book  XII  (  with  vocabulary) 

Euripides  Ipliigeneia  at  Aulis 

Xenophon  Anabasis,  Book  III 

>•  >,  Book  III  (with  vocabulary) 

&Ijc  gfbisfii  .HTcrsiOB  for  j?cT)ools, 

The  Beok  of  Joshua  p.  j.  Rover 

T.  CV  ...  H.  C.  O.  Lanchester 

I  he  hirst  Book  of  Kings 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings  Q.  H. ’’Box 

Isaiah,  Chapters  I-XXXIX  C.  H.  Thomson  and  J.  Skinner 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  Sir  A.  F.  Hurt  and  Mrs  G  Ohittv 
I  he  Acts  of  the  Apostles  C.  West- Watson 

The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans  II.  AV.  Fulford 


Editor 
M.  B.  Smith 
L.  AV  instan ley 

J.  H.  F lather 

A.  AAr.  Verity 

A.  G.  Peskett 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh 

J.  S.  Reid 
A.  Sidgwick 

it 

C.  E.  S.  Headlam 
A.  Pretor 
G.  M.  Edwards 


Price 

2/6 

21- 

1/6 

21- 

1/6 

1/6 

21- 

1/6 

3/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2/6 

21- 

1/3 


1/6  net 
1/6  net 
1/6  net 
1/6  net 
1/6  net 
1/6  net 
1/6  net 
1/6  net 


(Tiie  Cam  bribin'  tiiWe  for  Reboots  anb  Follnuu 

Editor 
G.  F.  Maclear 
J.  J.  Lias 
G.  A.  Cooke 
J.  R.  Lumby 


Book 

The  Book  of  Joshua 
The  Book  of  Judges 

(R.V.) 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings 


(R-V.) 


Isaiah,  Chapters  l-XXXIX 
Hosea 

Joel  and  Amos 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 


Price 
21-  i.et 
2/-  net 
21-  net 
„  3/6  net 

or  separately,  2/-  net  eaclt 
At'.  E.  Barnes  3/6  net 

or  separately,  2/-  net  each 


J.  Skinner 
T.  K.  Clieyne 
S.  R.  Driver 
A.  Plummer 
J.  R.  Lumby 
or  with  Greek 
A.  L.  AA’illiams 
or  with  Greek 


2/6  net 
1/6  net 
2/6  net 
2/-  net 
3/-  net 
4/6  net 
1/6  net 
Text,  2/6  net 


Text, 


Cbc  Smaller  Cambribgc  giblc  for  sfrijools. 


The  Book  of  Joshua 
The  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth 
The  First  Book  of  Kings 
The  Second  Book  of  Kings 
Joel  an  I  Amos 

The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


J.  S.  Black 
J.  S.  Black  and  A.  AV.  Streane 
T.  H.  Hennessy 

J.  C.  H.  How 

G.  F.  Maclear 

H.  C.  O.  Lanchester 


1/-  net 
1/-  net 
1/-  net 
1/-  net 
1/-  net 
1/-  net 
II-  net 


.1  desci  iptu  e  list  of  some  of  the  educational  publications  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  together  with  a  complete  educational  catalogue , 

will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Fetter  Lane,  London :  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS:  C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- CHRISTMAS,  1915. 


The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  May 

number  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 


[ Throughout,  the  following  Lists,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality .] 


PRIZES. 


SENIOR. 


General  Proficiency. 


1.  Fuller,  F.  M.  Shorebam  Grammar  School. 

(Isbister  Prize.) 

2.  Kennaby,  G.  L.  Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

(Pinches  Memorial  Prize.) 

3.  Holbrook,  G.  L.  Shorebam  Grammar  School. 

( Hodgson  Memorial  Prize.) 

4.  Partridge,  W.  H.  Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  X. 


1.  Fuller,  F.  M. 

2.  Holbrook,  G.  L.  * 


1.  Kennaby,  G.  L. 

2.  Partridge,  W.  H. 


Mathematics. 

Shoreham  Grammar  School. 
Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Natural  Sciences. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  X. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill.  N. 


Taylor- Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Fuller,  F.  M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 


Miss  Mears  Prize  for  Domestic  Economy. 

Bagaley,  Miss  K.  E.  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Sleaford. 


JUNIOR. 


1.  Arnold,  H.  G. 

2.  Thompson,  R.  AY.  S. 

3.  Goolding,  M.  B. 

4.  Chalk,  AY.  K.  C. 


General  Proficiency. 

Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 


Soames  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 


(  Bishop,  P.  AY. 

’  t  Dillistone,  F,  AY. 


Grammar  School,  Steyning. 
Grammar  School,  Steyning. 


1.  Simon,  C.  E. 

2.  Carr-Hill,  R.  AY. 

3.  Birkett,  C.  E. 

4.  Finch,  E.  II.  J. 


PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

Harleston  House  School,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey. 
Shoreham  Grammar  Scho'd. 

Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

St.  John’s  College,  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 

SENIOR  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included.) 


Scripture  History. 

Goldsmid,  Miss  B.  J.  Private  tuition. 

1  l  Fuller,  F.  M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

2.\  Paros,  I.  St.  John’s  College,  Green 

’  I  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park. 


English  Language. 

1  Goldsmid,  Miss  B.  J.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Fowler,  McD.  G.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 


1. 

2. 


1. 

2, 


..  f  Clayton,  Miss  F. 
i-  I  Kemp,  R.  H. 


Geography. 

Private  tuition. 
Private  tuition. 


1. 


Arithmetic. 


Book-keeping . 

Fuller,  F.  M.  Shoreham  Grammar-School. 

AYard,  A.  R.  Pitman’s  Scliool,Seven  Sisters’ 

Road,  N. 


Mensuration. 

Fuller,  F.  M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Holbrook,  G.  L.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 


Trench. 

Le  Heron,  A.  F.  Oxenford  House, St  .Lawrence, 

Jersey. 

Goldsmid,  Miss  B.  J.  Private  tuition. 


'  1. 


2. 


Light  and  Meat. 


Partridge,  AY.  If. 
j  Darrocli,  J.  M. 

J  Kennaby,  G.  L. 

I  Pool,  F.  E. 


Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill,  N. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill,  X. 

Newquay  College,  Cornwall. 


Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

!  1.  Matlow,  I.  Private  tuition. 

|  2.  Holbrook,  G.  L.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 


Physiology . 

1.  Kennaby,  G.  L.  Tollington  School,  Mi  swell 

Hill,  X.. 


f  Fowler,  McD.  G. 
1. 1  Kennaby,  G.  L. 


.  j  Fuller,  F.  M. 
Ml’ool,  F.  E. 


Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  I 
Hill,  N.  | 

1.  Schulte,  J.  J. 

Algebra. 

Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Newquay  College,  Cornwall.  . 


German. 

Linton  House,  Holland  Park 
Avenue,  AY. 


Spanish . 


1. 

2. 


1. 

2. 


Drawing. 

Kelly,  AY.  G.  F.  Ascham  House,  Harrogate. 

Ellis,  H.  Penkeih  School. 

Mxisic. 

Murray,  Miss  O.  M.  Private  tuition. 

Hancock, Miss  T.  J.  B.  Rock  Hill  School,  Chulmleigh. 


Geometry.  j  1.  Varaona,  C.  V. 

1  Fuller,  F.M.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

2,  Holbrook,  G.  L.  Shoreham  Grammar  School. 

Trigonometry. 

1  Dilley  E.  J.  Private  tuition.  1.  Paros,  I. 

2.  Arnold,  H.  G,  Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 


Southdown  College,  AYilling- 
don,  Eastbourne. 


1. 

2. 


Goslin,  J.  C. 
Dilley,  E.  J. 


Shorthand. 

KentCoastCollege.HerneBay. 
Private  tuition. 


Hebrew. 


St.  John’s  College,  Green 
Lanes,  Finsbury  Park. 


1. 

2. 


,  Domestic  Economy. 

West,  Miss  G.  Private  tuition. 

Goldsmid,  Miss  B.  J.  Private  tuition, 
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CLASS  LIST — BOYS. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively:— 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

do. 

=  Domestic  Economy. 

gr.  —  Greek. 

ma.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

al.  =  Algebra. 

dw. 

=  Dutch. 

h.  —  History. 

ms.  —  Mensuration. 

h.  =  Botany. 

e. 

=  English. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

mu.  =  Music. 

hk.  —  Book -keeping. 

/■ 

=  French. 

i.  =  Irish. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

9- 

=  Geography. 

1.  =  Latin. 

pli.  =  Physiology. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

ge. 

=  German. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 

phys.  —  Elementary  Physics. 

gm. 

=  Geometry. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 

s.  —  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

sh.  —  Shorthand. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

fa.  =  Tamil 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 

w.  =  Welsh. 


The  signs  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  tvere  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll. S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory, 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  —  University. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Fuller, F.M.  s.e.a.a1  .gm.t.hk.ms. 

Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Kennaby,G.L.  s.a.lt.ph. 

Tolliugton  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Holbrook, G.  L.  a.al.gm.ms.ma. 

Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Partridge,  W.  H.  s  It.d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Pool,F.E.  a.al.lt.  NewquayColl., Cornwall 
Bradley, G.  a.nl. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Darroch,J.M.  s.a.lt. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Fowler, McD.G.  s.e.a.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Mackey, J.W.  s.e.gm.  Slioreham  Gram.  S. 
South,  W.  L.  TollingtonS.,M uswell H ill, N. 
Hewitson.D.A.J.  e.a. 

Nowicli  High  S.  for  Boys 
Lloyd, T.E.  The  Palace  S. ,  Bcwdley 
Paros, I.  s.lie. 

St  John’sColl.,GreenLanes, Finsbury  Pk. 
Griffiths, H. A.  Private  tuition 

Underliay, G.F. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Tuglian.N.C. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Selby, P.  s.a.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Dench, K.J.  al.gm.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Purse, K.B.W.  Shoreliam  Grain.  S. 

/-Chapman, W.E.  ms.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

I  Howard, C.W.«.  NorwicliHighS.forBoys 
'-Kemp,R.H.  g.  Private  tuition 

Dilley.E.J.  a.al.gm  l.sh.  Private  tuition 
Le  Heron, A. F.  «./. 

Oxeuford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Carr,J.H.  a.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Murray, C.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

fGoslin.J.C.  J.sh. 

Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
^ Richardson, G.  a.  Ascliam  H.,  Harrogate 
C Phillips, R. A.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

^  Young, E.  s.  HighSchool  forBoys, Croydon 
Goodiug,  H.W. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Marriott, ILL.  s.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Franz, E.  Private  tuition 


^Colls,B.A.  sh.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Copeland, W.H. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
''Peirce, G.M.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

f Mallow, I.  via.  Private  tuition 

'-McNair, J  S.  University  S.,  Southport 

Siiniuons,W.F.  e. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


C Blockley,N.T.  a. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
'-Caddick,A.F.  s.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


Caswell,  A.  E.  s.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Duncan,  P.F. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Chambers, A.B.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Hodgson, M.R.  s.f.  Private  tuition 

Danvers,  E.  J. 


Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
fBonyun,V.F./.  High  S.  for  Boys, Croydon 
'-Murray, W.J.C.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Tadman,R.S.  id.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

fHooson,D.J.S.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
'-Martin, L.W.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

HeywoodjF. 


Gram.  S.,  Cliorlton-cum-Hardy 
Jeffree,J.L.  gm.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
/-Cornish,  W.J.  /. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
|  Harrington, H.W.  High  S.,  Brentwood 
|  Woolsey,R.M. 

L  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Ellicott, A.S.  d.  High  S.,  Torquay 

fLuce.H.G. /.  Private  tuition 

j  Tughan,V.C. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Ntittall,  W.V.  Penketh  School 

Evans, C.C.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

Cavaghan.T.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Hamon.A.P. 

Oxenforil  II.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Page, It. O.  The  Palace  S.,  Bcwdley 

CMoiicvieffjR.W.  s. 

Fill  wood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
'-Thomson, J.  Grosvenor  Coll. ,  Carlisle 

Tuck,B.  sh.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

(- Kelly, W.G.F./d.  Ascliam  H.,  Harrogate 


Lloyd, L.C. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
'•Maync.S.H.  Margate  Commercial  S 
Hine,J.C.L. 

Gram.S. ,  Cliorlton-cum-Hardy 
fOppen,J.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
:  WlieeldoiijJ.  W. 

The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
McFarlanc.C.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Cariisle 
Yaraona.C.V.  sp. 

Southdown  Col !.,  Will ingdon, Eastbourne 


Wilmslmrst,  R.  A. 

High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
C  Hitchcock,  H.C. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
'-RudolfjG.R.  A.  de  M.  Private  tuition 
Johnston,  A.  W. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
f  Enoch, J.R.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

j  Holliday, H.T.  s.f. 

s  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

fMoodey,G.E.  d.  AlexaiulerH.,Broadstairs 
'-Osborn, R.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

fLee,C.E. 

St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
'-Smith, S.C.  The  PalaceS.,  Bewdley 

fBurke,F.W.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 

'-Thomas, C.  Christ  Coll.,  Brecon 

f  Henderson,  W.  HiglifieldS.,  Muswell  Hill 
J  Winninger.F.P. 

^  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 

fBean.E.G.  TollingtonS.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
j  Burrows, S.H. 

CivilService  Acad. &Com.  Coll., M’chester 
Ellis, H.  d.  Penketh  School 

f Aplin,C.C.  Moderns. jStreathamCoinmon 
'-Dickson,  W.F. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 
Private  tuition 


f  Collins,  B. 

'-Pierce, E.O. 

Watt,P.N.  a. 

Amos.D.V. 

St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
fSclioiield.J.M.  Lancaster  Royal  Gram.  S. 
|  Seferian,M.H. 

^  Gram.  S.,  Cliorlton-cum-Hardy 

Culver, C.J.  TollingtonS., MuswellHill.N. 
f  Davis, P.S.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

''Gould, S.H.  High  S.,  Broadstairs 

Wager, A.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Smith, J.S.  Cavendish  S.,  Matlock 

Green, K.W.  Margate  Commercial  S. 

f G reengrass, L. H.  NorwicliHighS.forBoys 
'-King.H.  Pitman’s  S.,  Wimbledon 

Gouda, W.W.F.  Highgate  School 

Flint, A.  TollingtonS.,  MuswellHill.N. 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Arnold, II. G.  a.al.gm.t.f.l. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Thompson, R.W.S.  al.lt.ch.d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


Goolding,M.B.  al.lt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Chalk, W.K.C.  f.l. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Dancy, R.B.  s.al.f.ma.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

C Aufenast.F.  al.f.ge.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Hunter, E.J.N.  g. a.al.lt. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Mitchell, A. J.W.  s.al.lt.ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Schulte,  J.  J.  f.ge. 

I  Linton  H.,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

Hudson, H.M.  a.al.l. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Limmer,E.E.  a.al.ms.ma.d. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Dillistone,F.W.  s.a.al.f. 

Gram.  S.,  Steyning 
Gardener, W.A.B.  s.h.al.gm.l. 

High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Ellicott, E.L.  al.  High  S.,  Torquay 

Fraser, R.P.  d.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Fowler, C.H.  s.al.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

Hodgkinson,H.F.  g.al.f.l. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Coldrey,E.A.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Elliott, C.C.  al.  Private  tuition 

fEade.H.M.  al.f.l. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

|  Welsh, R.T.  al. 

^  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Jarnet,R.C.  g.a.f. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Moore,J.D.  al.d. 

Tolliugton  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Rix,G.  W.  ed.d.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Toomey,  A.E. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

fGray.D.J.M.  alj.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

J  Robinson, A. G.  al. 

^  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Ilili,  N. 

Cutler, D.G.S.  a.al. 

High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Azurdia,  J.  R.  h.sp.  Private  tuition 

deBarsy,G.B.M.F.J.B.V.  al.f.lt. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
j-Gafan.S.  a.al.gm.  Private  tuition 

I  Hunt,F.G.  al.lt. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

J  Lee, G. II.  al. 

^  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Bennison.P.C.  al. 

Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
f Nathan, H. A.  al.f.l.  Private  tuition 

'-Purse, W.  A.  s.al.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Persson,F.  s.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Lewis, W.R.  f.  Slercers’S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Honours — Continued. 
l"Green,D.  al. 

|  St.  Jolm’sColl.,  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Pk. 
'■-Warry,R.L.  1.  Mercers’S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
f  Pemberton,  J.E.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

^  Smith,  W.E.  e.h.al.  Private  tuition 

Richards,  E.E.  d.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Chudley,K.S.  itl.d.  High  S.,  Torquay 
I"  Billings,  A.  E.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

I  Dodswortli,T.H.  al.lt.  ■ 

<  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

("Kent, L.  J.F.  d.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 

|  Stubbs, ILL.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

I  Trott,G.H.  Gram.  S.,  Steyuing 

I  Ward.J.B.  a.al./. 

L  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Spear, R.R.  al.sp.  HoeGram.S., Plymouth 
|"Hews,D.A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

''Howe,F.W.D.  al.  Private  tuition 

Pearson, H.R.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Phillips, R.F.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

fGough,H.L.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Holbrook, R.P.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

^Rhys,H.R.J.  Shrewsbury  School 

l"McCabe,R  A.  e.al.f.  Private  tuition 

j  Norwood, A. C.S.H.  al.d. 
v.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Tovey.D.F.  Melbourne  Coll.,  Anerley 

("Clements, J.D. 

|  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 

I  Dunch,T.E.  al. 

^  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Simpson, R.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 
^Gee,W.  al.  Private  tuition 

|  Griffiths, R.J. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Muscat, H.  he.  Private  tuition 

Rickword,H.G.  al. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Roberts, P.R.J.  Private  tuition 

|  Turner, G.W.  d. 

L  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 

Willmott,J.L.G.  al. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

C Berrington-Stoner,C.S.T.  Private  tuition 
Holmes,  B.  d.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 

Turner, V.C.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  WagstaffjF.A.  a.al. 

U  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


I 


C Askew, B.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Bingley 

Beard, E.R.C.  al.  Thornton  Heath  S. 

Corbin, C.  The  Philological  S.,  Soutlisea 
Ingrain, R.W.M.  Private  tuition 

t_Soldan,E.W.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 


Private  tuition 


C  Blackburn,  A.  al. 

Harvey, J.R.  al. 

Peverell  Private  S.,  Plymouth 
,  Langdale,F.H.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

LWilcockson.C.  Private  tuition 


Angell.L.W.J.  a.  IlighS.forBoys, Croydon 
*Haywood,H.W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Heywood.L. al.  Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Nowell ,T.J. I).  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
*Procter,T.H.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

hPurves,H.  W.R.  High  S. for  Boys, Croydon 


("Crane, E.  al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  *Green,\V.J.  a.  HighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Oliver, W. A.  D.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

YStreadcr,  A.E.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


f  Henshaw,E.M.  /.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 
|  Jones, H.G.  s.al.  Penketh  School 

I  Steel, O.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

|  Vincent, R.  1.  St. Aubyn’s, WoodfordGreen 
|  Willbourn,F.A.  al  mu. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 


f  Rowe,  D.  II. 
LSorabjee.E. 


Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
The  Vale  Coll.,  Ramsgate 


("Briggs, F.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  Gardener, H.D.  Mercers’ S.,  Holborn, E.C 
j  Kingdon,C.A.  d. 

j  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 

|  Link,C.W.  al. 

j  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 

|  Price, C. A.  Penketh  School 

|  Staples, R.G.  St.  John’s  Coll., 

I  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park 

t*White,G.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 


Gram.  S.,  Steyuing 


( Bishop,  P.W.  s. 

I  Dawson, A. W.  U. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 
UHunt,W.  Penketh  School 


Bridger,S. G.  al.  Balham  Gram.  S 

Wicker, E.H.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S 

Woollard,L.H.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C 

("Jones, O.apV.  Private  tuition 

[  Whiter, F.S.S.  St.  John’s  Coll. 

V  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Part 

( *Cooper,  J.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

|  Harvey, F. A.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
CWestcottjH.M.  al.  Argyle  H., Sunderland 


Bell, FI. P.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

l"Beddington,H.G.  /. 

I  Linton  H.,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 
|  Oakes, H.E.  mu.  Ongar  Gram.  S 

|  *Physick,R.A.  Balham  Gram.  8 

|  Smith, T.E.  Private  tuition 

I  South, E.R.  Epsom  Coll 

j  Strachan,P.S.  al.fi 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C 


Clark, N.J.C. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
^Swallow, W.E.H.  al.  Private  tuition 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


*Lamining,H.R.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
’Swalwell,  J.  A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

*Prince,A.E.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
*Baker,F.J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Barton, H.G.  e.a.al.gm.  Private  tuition 


("Fennell,  A.G.  l.  Private  tuition 

|  Harris, W.F.  al.  Private  tuition 

|  PellantjK.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

UWhewell.E.  al.d.sh.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 


("Arnall,D.V.  Cambridge  H.,  Norwich 
|  *Jennings,  A.J.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

UMosSjM.H.ui.  Kent  Coast  Coll., Herne  Bay 


("Hall, A. W.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

I  Holdaway,A.  J.cil.  Monkton  H  ,Streatliam 
l  Rebbeck.A.J.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 


Goodrich, E.  A. T. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 


f  LeRuez,S.P. 

|  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Stone,  H.W.G.  al. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
J*  Wheeler, E.J.M.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 


("Hammond, E.W.  al.  ArgyleH., Sunderland 
L Smith, L.  Private  tuition 


Epsom  Coll 


("Cooper.G.S. 

|  Pepin, S.P.  /. 

|  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

IJ?anders,H.B.  al.d.  Private  tuition 


f*Bradley,J.F.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

|  Smorfitt.J.A.  Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
LWatkins.H.D.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 


Penketh  School 


l"*Holcroft,G. 

|  Townshend,C.R.  al. 
t_  Kent  Coast  Coll. ,  Herne  Bay 


("Gates, D.A.  Boys’  High  S.,  Sutton 

Hancock,  C.D.  sh. 

Wembley  House,  Wembley 
*Long,A.D.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

|  Parrott, H.B.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C 
|  Rivers,  W.E.  al.  St.John’s  S.,Leatherliead 
L  Williams,  C.  A.  KentCoastColl.,  Hern  eBay 


Bell,  A.  R.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N 
*Demmery,B.V. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Cliulndeigh 
Gelson,N.I.  al.  Mercers'  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Platt, A. D.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


Smith, J. A.  /. 


Private  tuition 


l"*Grist,F.C.  Margate  Commercial  S, 

LeVesconte,  Cyril 

|  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

LNewington,G.H.  Epsom  Coll. 


("Baldwin, J.E. 

|  Brown, H/  al. 

|  BnranasirijN. 

|  Cook, A. E. 

!  Godley.W.G. 
Goode,  A. G. 
St.  Peter’s 
j  "Hosegood, E 
|  Puckrin,G.M. 
|  Winston, W.P 
|  Wrigley,F. 
*Young,J. 
Civil  Service 


St.  Dunstan’s  Coll., Margate 
St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 

Private  tuition 
New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Gram.  S.,  Steyuing 


Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
J.  High  S.,  Brentwood 
West  HillS.,  Whitby 
,B.  Private  tuition 

Collegiate  S.,  Colwyn  Bay 


Acad. &Com. Coll.,  Mchester 


C  Roberts, S.  al. 

Thomas,  R.J. 

Fairfield  Secondary  S.,  Bristol 


Boyle, J.F.  Private  tuition 

Martin, C.H.  al.  High  S.for  Boys, Croydon 
i. Wilson, T.H.  Private  tuition 


("Ashbourne, E.J.  al.  Private  tuition 

Handley, H.L.  Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
McDermott, T.  al.  Catholic  Coll.,  Leeds 
Thomas, H.C.  d.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
t_Ware,D.B.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 


Gram  S.,  Southport|  ( Huntley, F.C.  Argyle  H  ,  Sunderland 
|  *Messent,C.J.W.  Norwich  HighS.for  Boys 
|  Parsons,  K.  A. C.  High  S.for  Boys, Croydon 
'  Phillips, W.H.  Hazelcroft, Westou-s.-Mare 
Roberts,  F.  Private  tuition 

j  *  Roberts, H.W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Twine, W.J.  Private  tuition 

Young,  R.S.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 


("Goacher.E.J. 

|  Goddard, A. W.  al. 
LWragg.W.E. 


Gram.  S.,  Steyning 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Booth, S. 

llacup  &  Rawtenstall  Secondary  S. 
Guldens, E.T.  al.d.  Private  tuiHon 

LHurdman,F.W.  Private  turSbn 


( Allen, A.  Piivate  tuition 

j  *Eastland,W.M.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 
LIrving,T.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisl 


l"Bellas,E.I.R.  d.  Penketh  School 

|  Beveridge,  It.F.  al.  Private  tuition 

I  Bridgman, A.E.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Hilton ,J.H.F.  Private  tuition 

LUnger, K.R.  al.  Private  tuition 


(  Cuthill.R.  al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  Parry,  A.H.  d.  Private  tuition 

Redding, T.M.  al. 

The  Philological  S.,  Soutlisea 
|  Robinson, H.O.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 
Lspencer, I.L.  s.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 


(  *  Bennett, G  K.II.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
|  DeVasconcellos.F.  Private  tuition 

Dyer, A. W.  al. 

j  Tollington  S  ,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Edwards, I.S.  al. 

Peverell  Private  S.,  Plymouth 
Gillman,J.H.  Private  tuition 

Low,F.G.E.  St.  John’s  Coll., 

Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park 
Moffat, A.  al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

j  Morgan, E. A.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 

b Ross, H.R.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 


("Hamp.J.H.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 

|  Hannaford.I.J.  HoeGram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Mallet.H.P. 

t_  OxeDford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 


|"Bisliop,F.A.  TollingtonS.,MuswellHill,N. 

|  Gabe,L.J.  Private  tuition 

Hodgkinson,S.  Private  tuition 

Lacey, F.S.  Coopers’  Company’s  S.,  Bow 
Searle,W.K.  Private  tuition 

Todman,J. J.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 


(Beech,  C.H. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Byatt,A.  The  Secondary  S.,  Harrogate 
i  DeSerpa, J.  /.  Southdown  Coll., 

Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
I  Greenwell,G.  Bailey  S  ,  Durham 

McLeod, D.R.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Palmer, E.D.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  8. 

i  Stoner, S.L.P.  Private  tuition 

|sWestrop,B.J.M.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 


("Balster,H.J.  al. 

Biadley  HighS.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
Chambers, T.J.  Private  tuition 

*Duckworth,  W.E. 

Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Marsh, R.C.  Private  tuition 

Pearl, I.M.  Margate  Commercial  S, 

Tourgis,E.C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
^Warne,C.  W.  Wilson  Coll.,  Stamford  Hill 


("Duff,G. L.  Claysmore,  Enfield 

I  Hanson, G.E.  a.  Private  tuition 

I  Hawkes.A.T.  Iluish’s  Gram.  S.,  Taunton 
Hide.H.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Maaskoff,N.  /.  Private  tuition 

i  Thomas, A.  Private  tuition 

UThomson,R.M.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 


("Beaumont, N.C.  HighS. forBoys,  Croydon 
1  Hebb,J.P.  Private  tuition 

L*Hughes,F.G.  St.  Mary’a  Coll.,  Harlow 


("Armstrong, H.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
|  Banbury, H.  Private  tuition 

|  Handley, F.W.V.  Clifton  Coll.,  Blackpool 
|  Rule,J.  Private  tuition 

USearls,J.C.  d.  Ascham  H.,  Harrogate 


fDicks.E.G.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Hard  wick,  C.  Private  tuition 

Hayes, W.  al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Hocking, G.R.  s.al. 

Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Kaye.R.  St.  John’s  Coll., 

Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park 
WaymarkjB.P.  al. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


("Cargill, C.C. 

|  Crips,  A.  W. 
^Graliame,C.H. 


Private  tuition 
Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 
Gram.  S.,  Margate 


West  CliffS.,  Preston 
Sherborne  School 


("Brown, W.M. 

|  Carey, R.B. 

Phillips,  A.  F.St.J. 

High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 


Cromwell, W.O. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
Hall,F.T.D.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

LSanders,G.E.  Margate  Commercials 


("*Alford,A.W.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
!  Gibson, D.V.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Holliday, M.C.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
LMitchell.H.M.  Private  tuition 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Ackland.R.H.  High  S.,  Torquay 

,  Burns, G.W.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 

|  Searls,D.G.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
|  Shaw, A.  al.  The  King’s  Coll.,  Taunton 
L*Wilson,G.C.  Fulwood  Grain.  8.,  Preston 


Gram.  S.,  Steyning 


Beavis,E.F. 

Dallain,A.  /. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Frost, F.L.  d.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 
Hamlin, S.F.  al.d.  Private  tuition 

Marchant,S.S.  Richmond  HillS. 

Sisson, J.K.G.  Private  tuition 

*Ward,A.R.  hlc. 

Pitman’s  S.,  Seven  Sisters’  Road,  N. 


l"Bower,A.E.  al.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 
1  Forge, E.L.  St.  Aubyn’s,  WoodfordGreen 
|  Fysli,W.  e.a.  Private  tuition 

1  *Herries,N.  a. 

|  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

^Rogers, T.R.  gin.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 


BowermaiijE.  J. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  N  ewton  Abbot 
Edgecombe, H.R.  al.  Diocesan  S.,  Derby 
Granger, D.  al.  Private  tuition 

Joy.A.C.  Private  tuition 

Mead,D.C.T.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Shipway, G. 

Skelsmergli  II.,  Clifton ville,  Margate 
*Winsor,D.  /.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Worthington, J.S. 

Ashville  Coll ,  Harrogate 


Buckley, John  al. 

Downie.G.S. 

Embury, K.S.  , 

I  Bradley  High  S.  forBoys,  Newton  Abbot 
I  Hutchinson, A. G.d.  ArgyleH., Sunderland 
LLe  Petit, W.F.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 


Private  tuition 
The  High  S.,  Swindon 


( Dowden.L.H.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  James, T.S.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Keen, R.J.  Private  tuition 

Kino-  F  L  Private  tuition 

Lancaster, H.W.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 

Mortimer, T.G.  Private  tuition 

Ramsliaw,M.C.  ArgyleH.,  Sunderland 
LThomas.J.E.  Private  tuition 


("Barnes,  W. 

Howell, H.L. 

Lawson,  R.  A. 

Central  Higher  Standard  S.,  Cannock 
Miller, E  F.  Private  tuition 

LSoutliam.E.  Private  tuition 


St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 


("Denney, M.N. 

LeMasurier,R. /. 

Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey 
|  Paterson, J.C. 

i  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|  Walker, F.A.  a. 

Emanuel  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
LWhite.G.D.L.  High  S.,  Torquay 


r*Avon,L.G.  High  S.,  Broadstairs 

Cole,R.E.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

Hakim, L.S.  Private  tuition 

I  Hemmingway,H.G.  d.  Private  tuition 

Latham, O.W.  Private  tuition 

Remon.E.T. 

^  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 


fBl  St  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.W 
p  Private  tuitioi 

|  War’k.H.M.  al.  Private  tuitioi 

I  Winkwortli.F.E. 

L  Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  J erse; 
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Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
Richmond  Hill  S 


("Alcock,S.K. 

Ashton,  W.H. 

Bradshaw,  H.H. 

Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
James, J..T.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

McMyn.J.  Private  tuition 

Prosser, T.  A.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Tessier,E  N.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Ward, A. J.  Private  tuition 

[Wilcox, F.  A.  Private  tuition 

("Davidson,!!.  Wallingbrook S.,Chnlmleigli 
l. Davidson, M.N.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

("Guest, R.R.F.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
[Sole.S.I).  Clark’s  College  Prep.  S.,  Ealing 


i"Mays,E.E. 

|  Nichols, E.H. 

Oxenford 
Reynolds, T. 

("Bark,J.C. 
[Walton,  S. 

Higson,W.R. 

Milner,  E.J.M. 

("Best,!. 

I  Stanhope,  L.H. 

("Smalhvood,A.H. 
[Stubbs, C. 


Ongar  Gram.  S 

H  ,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Southport  Coll 
Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
High  S.,  Broadstairs 

The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Private  tuition 


(.Uunn.E.G.R.  a.al. 

Monkton  H.,  Streatham 
|  Glasspool,D.R.  al.  Shoreliam  Gram  S 
LeRuez,E.J.  g. 

^  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 


Halsall,R.  s.e.a. 
["Osborne, R.H.H.  al.f. 
j  Peirce,  W.J.  g.a. 


Southport  Coll 
Hove  College 
Richmond  Hill  S 
Pope,S.F.  a.al.  Ongar  Gram.  S 

[RuldleBtorffer,G.W.L.  /.  Hove  College 

(  Clark, S. A.  s.blc. 
j  St.  John ’sColl.,  Green  Lanes,  Fin  sbu  ryPk 
^  Jessop,  A.  g.  Penketh.  School 


(  Bromwich, F.J.  Private  tuition 

Caesar, G.J.  Private  tuition 

Clare, P.A.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Cliulmleigh 
Francis, B.J.J.  Private  tuition 

Kirkbride.A.C.  gm.  Gram. S., Windermere 
*Mahler,C.A. 

.  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 


("Box, K.J.  al.  Private  tuition 

j  Howell-Jones,A.C. 

Littleton  H.,  Ivnowle,  Bristol 
I  Moore, W.II./.  Gram.  8.,  Steyning 

|  Sheard.M.A.  Private  tuition 

|  Tremeer,A.J.  al. 

[  Bradley  High  S.for  Boys, Newton  Abbot 


("Kennedy, H.P.  Private  tuition 

|  Plunkett, J.J.  A.  al.  Private  tuition 

j  Smith, A.T. 

[  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.  W. 


("*Lewis,J.L.  Private  tuition 

[Wilson, S.E.  Grosveuor  Coll.,  Carlisle 


(*Ghalib,S.  Private  tuition 

|  Saville.L.M.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

[*Watson,S.  University  S.,  Southport 

f  Atkinson, A.H.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  James, D.H.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

|  LeVesconte,  Clifford 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Parker, A. G.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 

[Parker, B.G.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 


("McDonald, E.T.B.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
|  O'Brien, D.F.  Private  tuition 

|  *Openshaw,L.H.  Private  tuition 

I  Pickering, P.W.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

|  Rogers, A. G. 

L  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 

f  Haekett,B.C.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
l  Langford, J.C.C.  Private  tuition 


("Hainsworth,C.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Lloyd.C.H.A.  Private  tuition 

I  Pepperdine.E.H.S.  eh.  Private  tuition 

I  Spencer,  W.  Ossett  Gram.  S. 

[Stockdale,L.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 


("Davies, H.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

I  Halliwell,T. 

Leeds  Central  School  of  Commerce 
[James, J.  Margate  Commercial  S. 


("HnntjJ.M.  cl. 

|  Jones, T.G. 
i  Lloyd, A.E. 
i  Mathias, B.  P. 

|  Milward.J.K. 

1  Spencer,  F.L. 

[  M  unicipalT  echnical  and  ArtS.,Leiceste 


Private  tuitioi 
Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlish 
The  Palace  S.,  Bewdle; 
Highbury  Park  S.,  N 
Private  tuitioi 


f"Cole,J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  Hewlett, J. 

Skelsmergh,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
[  Warren, J.  Steyue  S.,  Worthing 


("Chamberlain,  E.L.R. 

Linton  H..  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 
I  *Hartley,J.E.  Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
I  Sutton, J.  A.  Private  tuition 

[Tapley.E.W.  Private  tuition 


f*Ancott,D.J.  St.Dunstan’s  Coll. .Margate 
[Luke,T.W.  Private  tuition 


Williams, J.H. 

C  Allen, V.R. 
LWard.C. 

"Dickinson, G.E. 
Grimmond.A.G. 
James, O.  P. 
[West,A.ll. 


Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

Grove  H.,  Higligate 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Steyne  8.,  Worthing 


("Daniel, K.H.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
I  Pallot.D.J. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
[Wanvick.G.  W.H.  Private  tuition 

("Gallagher, J.B.  Private  tuition 

|  Hamilton, D.H. S. 

[  Pembroke  S.,  Harrogate 
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Honours  Division. 

Blake,  W.D.  e.a.al. 

Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Booth ,  O.  E.  s.e.g. a. al. gin.f. 

Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Berridge.T.D.  /  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

("Simon, C.E.  s  h.g.f. 

Harleston  IT.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
j  Skelton, H.W. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

Carr-Hill,R.W.  g.a.cd.gm.blc. 

Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

["Birkett.C.E.  s.g.al.gmf. 

I  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

i  Henry, T.  g.  al.se. 

[  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 

Moat.S.  e.a.al.f.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

("Baker, J.N.  g.a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

^Cowell, F.S.  a.al.  Southport  Coll. 

Finch, E.H.J.  s.e.al. 

St.  John’sColl.  .GreenLanes,  Finsbury  Pk. 
Lusli.G.R.  a.al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Goodwin, E.V.  s. e.a.al. 

Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

,-Allen, A.T.  h.g.a.al. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
j  LeSueur.C.  R.  s.g.f.d. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
t'.VanWyk,H.  sf.d.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

("Devereux.M.E.  s.e.g.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

^Wood.N.W.  g.al.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
("Henman, F.E.  a.al.gm.  ShorehamGram.S. 
^Hodgins.T.  J.  e.g.a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|" Ambler, H.C.  e.a.al. d. 

Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
Everett,!,. W.  e.h.a.f. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
M  itch  ell,  L.J.  al.  gm.  bk. 

New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Reid,D.C.  e.a.  ShorehamGram.S. 

Tooth, J.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Welch,  T.H.  s.e.g  a. 

York  Minster  Choir  S.,  York 
.Wesson, A. S.  h.g.a.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

^Atkinson.R.F.E.  a  g.d.  Penketh  School 

Beckett, H.W.  al.  Hove  College 

DeVeulle.P.M.  a./. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Beloe,R.G.  e.f.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

,'Abraliani, W.H.  a.al.  Penketh  School 

Alletson.R.  sc.  Penketh  School 

^Baek,C.O.  al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

"Dudney.C.H.  e.h.g. 

Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
Graham, E.  e.a.ge.  Shoreham  Grain.  S. 

|  Hay  McKinley,  E.pm.d.  ShorehamGram.S. 
[LeMarquand.C.  s.f.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 
f  Hunt,J.  R.  a.al.  High  S.  for  Boys, Croydon 
MhitmelljJ.H.  a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

('Forge, C.C.  s.g.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

I  Stone, H.L.  s.al.f.  Elmhurst,  Kingston 

I  Whitman, R.F.  s.a. 

Littleton  n.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Hamilton, C.W.  s.e.g. 

York  Minster  Choir  S.,  York 


("Cox, C.W.  g.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
|  Parish, W.W. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 

I  Leistikow,  F.W.R.  e. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
j  Skinner, J.  W.  g.al. 

Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
L Willis, R.G.S.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

('Ferguson, J.S.  e. 

St.  John’sColl. , GreenLanes,  FinsburyPk. 
Randle, G. IT.  g.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
-Smith, H.H.  a.  Southport  Coll. 

("Boulding,S.W.  al. 

Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Latham, D.Ji 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
I  Wagner, E.B.  a. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
|  Wilkinson, F.P. 

[  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass  Division. 


fSorabjee.J.  The  Vale  College,  Ramsgate 

f  Ramsbottom ,  E .  R. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

f  Kemp, D.H. /.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
tGeary,F.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 

fStuart,D. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
tLambertjF.W.  High  S.  for  Boys, Croydon 

("tHolmeSjW.  al. 

Boys’ High  S.,  Wolverhampton 
j  fSarre.T.B./. 

[  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

fEaston,C.  St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 

I" fChapman,A.N.  Claysmore,  Enfield 
[.Hartley, E.H.  sc.  Penketh  School 


tBurns,H.G.B.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate, 

("Barnes, C.G.  g.  Frome  Blue  CoatS. 

Parr,  J.S.  s.f.l.  Tghtham  Rectory,  Kent, 
.Roberts, C.L.  a. al.f.  Hove  College 

(" t Cooper, C.F.  al.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Duxbury.P.T.  h.gm.  New  Coll., Harrogate 
|  Gibbons, E.J.  g.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

j  Roberts, G.O. 

L  St. John’sColl., GreenLanes, FinsburyPk. 

"+Chambers,B.  ».  Ion  H..  East  Molesey 
Dicker, E.A.  g.a.  Beccles  College 

tHulme,G.H.  St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 

Manning, H.  s.f. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Shaw, A.H.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Willetts, E.J.  a.al. 

_  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 


("Coombs, E.W.  A.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 
|  Hammonds, B.S.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Harrison, T.H.  g. 

I  .  Wallingbrook  S.,  Cliulmleigh 

I  t Martin, A.P.  Balham  Modern  S. 

|  Weymouth, R. A. J. /J. 

L  Aylesbeare  Vicarage,  Exeter 

i"Curry,W.J.  a.al. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
t Matthews, F. It.  MountRadfordS., Exeter 
Perchard,G.E.  s.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 
Wightman,J.G.  /. 

-  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 

("Browne, J.S.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  t  Foden,C.  Penketh  School 

|  tFoster,L.F.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Jones, A. M.  Moderns., StreathamCommon 


|  Mansfield, C.  s.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

I  Montgomery, C.G. 

High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Mo  u  rant,  A,  IS. 

Five  Oaks  School,  St.  Saviour,  Jersey 
I  fNeedle.E.C.  al. 

[  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon 

("Collyer,T.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Freeman, G.B.  s. 

|  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
i  Griffin, H.W.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

j  Hellyer,A.G.L. 

Manor  H.,  Clapliam  Common 
I  Hogbin,R.A.  al. 

Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
i  Holloway, C. A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

I  Leary, E.J.  s.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
I  Robinson, E. H.C. 

Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
|  Touzel,G.  J.  /.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

[.Wilson, G.R.  g.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

("Birkett.H.E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Osburn.G.G.  s.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Pratt, E.C.  e.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
j  tSmailwood.R.T.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
[Stevens,  W.B.  a.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

r  Hutton, J.N.L.  g.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 

|  Palmer, C.F.  a.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
[Warne.E.V.  /.  Elmhurst,  Kingston 

("Miller, H.D.  MountRadfordS.,  Exeter 
j  Roberts, N.W.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Sorabjee.M.  a.  The  Vale  Coll.,  Ramsgate 
Thomas, B. A.  s.e.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

[Watch, S. H.P.  /.  Laugharne  S.,  Sonthsea 

("Anthony,  C.L. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
[Ransome.F.H.  Penketh  School 

("Bangs, T.W.T. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
j  Chet  wood,  D.S.  s. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
|  fCox,H.J.  St.  John’s  Coll., 

Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park 
|  tGrifiithjH.S.  Gram.  S.,  Southpoit 

|  Pcarn,E.J.J.  g.  Froebel  H.,  Devonpoit 
I  t Rowles,F.C.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 

|  Spark, F.H.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
I  tTeugels,H.V.crZ.  High  S.forBoys, Croydon 
[Willis, H..T.  s.f.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

("Cann,L.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

|  Drury, H.G.  Elmhurst,  Kingston 

|  Graham, G.D.  Addiscombe  New  Coll. 

|  Holding, D.S.  a.  Southend-on-SeaGrain.S. 

|  Wheeler, L.C.  a. 

j  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Square  Choir  S.,  S.W. 
[Whitehead, F.  a.  BroadgateS., Nottingham 

("fCrouch.W.H.  Gidea  Park  Coll. 

|  Davis, A.A.  s. 

St.  Andrew’s  S.,  Henley-on-Thames 
j  tDransfleld.E. 

Leeds  Central  School  of  Commerce 
|  tHercock.L.  E.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Hors  will, P.A.  d.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

I  James, H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

[Pennington, R.A.  Leyland  H.,  Southport 

("  Ashworth,  H.  J.  /. 

Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
Hancock, A.  M.  s. 

Wembley  House,  Wembley 
Nigbtingale,S.R.  HigliS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Randall, O  C.  Private  tuition 

[f Young, E.W.  TheDouglasS., Cheltenham 

"tBassil,R.  15  EllerkcrGardens, Richmond 
Elliott, R.J.  g.  Beccles  College 

Huchet,J.  /. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
_Pitt,W.  s.0.1.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 

"Coombs, D. A.  a. 

Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Henry,  W.R. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
McLaren, E.H.  A.  s.g.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Rose.F.  e.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
Stephens, D.H.  s.  MountRadfordS., Exefer 
[Vallis.W.E.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 

'Beedell,A.  J.  e.d. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
Cooke, C.A.  Penketh  School 

Gregg,  W.R.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Millard, R.J.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 

Nicholson, A.F.J. 

Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 

Soper, O.C.  d. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
[Wagstaffe.N.  g.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

("Burke, R.H.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

t Keitel), K. ILF.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

fLeBrun.S.C.  8 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Magor.C.C.B. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
tMerritt.R.C.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 


Continued  on  page  36. 
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The  opening  up  of  a  NEW  CONNEXION  is  very  desirable. 

If  particulars  of  YOUR  SCHOOL  are  included  in  the  next  issue  of 

PATON’S  LIST 
of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS 

they  will  be  seen  by  many  thousands  of  Parents,  not  only  in  this 

country,  but  all  over  the  world. 


THIS  BOOK  secures  for  its  advertisers  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  definite  resuits  than  any  other  publication 
of  its  kind. 


“  The  majority  of  my  boys  come,  of  course,  from  personal  recommendation,  but  I  may  say  that  of  those  who 
come  as  a  result  of  advertising,  practically  all  have  heard  of  the  school  through  your  List  of  Schools. 

“  I  advertise  in  your  book  because  I  have  found  it  of  great  use  to  me,  and  the  best  possible  way  of  making  my 
School  known.” 

“  I  consider  that  your  book  fills  an  awkward  gap,  especially  in  cases  where  Schools  do  not  go  in  for  general 
advertising.” 


The  NINETEENTH  Annual  issue  is  now  being  prepared  for  Press, 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  with  full  particulars  and  proof  of 
value  to  clients ,  will  be  forwarded  to  Head  Masters 
or  Head  Mistresses  on  application  to 

J.  <5  J.  PAT  ON,  Edrgent°snaI 

143  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone,  Central  5053. 
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BOVS,  Preliminary,  Pass— Continued. 

|  Postlethwaitc,G.  K.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
|  Ryan,G.J.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

I  t  Wetherell.C.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

|  Winny.C.G.  s.g.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 
|  Winsor, B.  e.  High  S.  l'or  Boys,  Croydon 
L  Wood  ward, C.V.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

("Bainbridge,  A.  a. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  tBush,C.J. 

|  St.  John'.sColl.,GreenLanes,  Finsbury  Pk. 

|  Dale,  A.  The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
|  Jones, J.S. 

|  St  Job  u'sColl.,  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Pk. 

|  Smith, L.G.  Slioreham  Gram.  S. 

)  Soutter,P.A.M.  s.d. 

L  Heath  field  H.,  Crouch  Hill 

rt  Atkinson,  W.N.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
'  Boorne.J.H.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
t  Hodgson  J.  al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Nasli.K.F.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli 
tRoss.C.M. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Stone, W.C.G. 

L  Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 

("Calfyn,F.  s.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

I  Carter, O.H. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Elkiu,W.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  McDougall.G.A.  A. 

j  St.  John'sColl.,  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Pk. 
LtSlieldon.C.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 

/"Coates, J.L.  Uram.S.,Chorlton-cuin-Hardy 
tComyns.R.  Carslialton  College 

Duck.H.H.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

Johnston, R.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

McNicol.W.H.  d.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 

Watts, H.F.  s.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

fWood,USt.D.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S.  j 

f  Andrews, It.  H.  II.  g.  Penketh  School 

|  t Bennett, C.T. 

|  St.  John’sColl., GreenLanes,  Finsbury  Pk.  j 
I  tGray,T.G.S.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon  ] 
j  tMadgwick.A.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning  ; 

Lt Roberts, W.P.  FulwoodGram.S., Preston  1 

f  Cooper, D  J.  cl.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 1 

|  Crowder, G.C.  d.  HighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon  , 
|  Cutlibert,B.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

I  Manning,  F.E.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

|  tSclioles  F.H.  Private  tuition 

|  tScott.W.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
|  Simmons, B.G.  KeutCoastColl.,HerneBay 
UWood.C.F.  Arlington  Park  Coll., Chiswick 


Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Highfield  S..  Muswell  Hill 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Balliam  Modern  S. 


/"Brain.A.E. 
j  Brinton,R.N. 

I  Dare,  A.  g. 

|  Dean.J.F. 
j  t  Dover,  R.H. 

I  St.  John’sColl.,  GreenLanes,  Finsbury  Pk. 

1  Forster, A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle  j 
|  Hodge, V.  Froebel  H. .  Devonport  { 

|  Penman, R.W.  Kent  Coast  Coll., HerneBav 
Purse,  L.W.  J 

Skerry’s  Civil  Service  Coll.,  Portsmouth 
|  Sargent, R.M.  Kent  Coast  Col!., Herne  Bay 
Tremeer,L.R. 

I  Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot  | 

/"Allen, C.S.  s.f.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
|  Chambers, A.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S.  ] 
i  t M uniford, C.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth  i 
I  Pratt, A.  Manor  S.,  York 

|  t Reason, A.G.H.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

LWliite.R.  A.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram  S. 

"Axfcrd,  E. C.  Manor  II., Clapham  Common 
Brichot.M.J.A./.  Grosvenor  Coll., Carlisle 
Bubb, B.G.  Temple  Coll.,  East  Sheen 

DuVal, F.C. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
tGould.W.L.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

LeMiere,  JI.  R.  /. 

I  The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 

I  Little,  J.H.  Grosvenor  Coll,,  Carlisle; 

I  Martin, E.V.  Balham  Modern  S. 

J  Tanton.D.E.  St.  I.eonard's  Coll.  S. 

ITopham.V.J.  Richmond  Hill  S. 


f  Archbold,!’.  St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 

|  tCoutanciie.L. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Hollis, S.L.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Morris.  A. G.  d.  The  High  8.,  Swindon 
|  Oxley, T.B.W.F.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
|  Port  lock,  J.N.  cl.  Beccles  College 

|  Stephens, F.G.  Temple  Coll.,  East  Sheen  . 
^Waters, D.J.M.  Laugliarne  S.,  Southsea 

/" Arnold, C.E.S.  d.  Laugliarne  S.,  Southsea 
|  Bastin,F.D.  s. 

The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
|  tDraysay.R.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
|  Harvey,  H.W. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
j  Ilocken,  W.E.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
|  Ouroussoflf,M.  1. 

Skelsmergh  H.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
QWade,B.D.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

/"Chaffer, R.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Farquharson.G.W.  ge. 

Ascliain  H.,  Harrogate  j 
j  tJoyce.L.A.  High  S.,  Broadstairs 

|  Loades.B.F.  a.  Beecles  College 

|  McHardy,J.D.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
|  Renouf.C.  s.e  f. 

L  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

f Dixon, A. E.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 

|  tGoodingjN.  R. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli 
|  Pannell.N.H.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Smith, H.E.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys  j 
I  fTate,J.C.  Ileatlifleld  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
|  t  Webb.R.L. 

L  Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill,  N.  ( 

j" Coulthard,  W.  F.H.  al. 

Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Hall,W.F.  Elmhurst,  Kingston 

Heathcote,A.A.  s.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 
Isaac, H.G.  g. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli  I 
Lawrence, L.E.e.//.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
t Morris, T.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

j  Paeker-Doust,  G.  W. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green  ! 
Steel, IV. L.  s.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Thompson, O.H.  s. 

Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common  j 

i 

I" Bennett, D.P.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Coles, F.E. P.  d.  Addiscombe  New  Coll, 
j  Edwards,  A. J,  /.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Hall,T.W.  The  People’s  Coll.,  West  Ealing 
t  Holmes,  R.  W.  N.  GrosvenorColl. ,  Carlisle 
Jones, J.  B.  cl.  Private  tuition 

Knights, T.G.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
LeSueur,A.H.  West  EndS.,  Jersey 

tLowe,J.R.  Ashland  High  S.,  Wigan 
Richards, C.V.  g.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 
Shackleton.J.T.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Soutter.C.H.  Heatlifield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
.Wilkins,  H.R.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

"Albright.W.D.  Penketh  School 

t  Muncaster, W. J .  GrosvenorColl. .Carlisle 
tPaine,F.E.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

.Pockett, L.W.  ManorH.,ClaphamCommon 

("Hawkins, S.H.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

I  Morris, C.H.  Alexander  H.,  Broadstairs 

|  Whiteway, A. J.R. 

L  •  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon  ' 

("Church,J.A.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Gubbin,J.H.  e. 

'  Manor  IL,  Clapham  Common 

I  t_Higgs,F.O.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

|  Kibblevvhite,E.Q.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning] 
i  fSiavordale.K.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey  1 
|  fTimberley,C.D. 

L  13  Goda  Road,  Littleliampton  | 

Adams, C.R.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

Ashdown, R.  L. 

St.  John’s  ChoirS.,  St.  Leouards-on-Sea 
Bowles, G.H./.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Bradley, F.  g.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
Dennis, R.W.  g.  FulwoodGram.S., Pieston 
Dunlop, T.McC.  Richmond  Lodge, Torquay 
Foster, L.  s.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 


|  t Heaton, A. C.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

|  Mendham,J.C.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
I  Payne,  D.  s.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Pieot,R.P. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
I  fSeriven,G.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Threlkeld.W.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
j  tl’ulloh.H.P. 

i  Royal  Gram.  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
l.Walker,S.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 

("Barber,  E.K. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
|  Bulman.A.lt.  GrosvenorColl.,  Carlisle 
I  Cooper, D.G.  Littleton  H.,Knowle, Bristol 
|  tCoulthurst.A.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Hoskins, A.  Laugharne  S.,  Southsea 

L. Williams, J.E.  h.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

f  Baron,  M.  H.  W  ykehamll. ,  Abbey  Rd.  ,N.W. 

|  tElkington.H.G. 

Queen’s  Coll.,  Southampton 
|  Evans, A.  s.  Hove  College 

|  Forrester,  R.C. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
|  Griffiths, E.L.  Gram.  8.,  Pencader 

j  Ilarvey.A.  D.  d.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
|  fJohnson,G. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
j  Johnson, G.H. 

Clark's  College  Prep. S., Ealing 
j  Leete,W.J.  Thornton  Heath  S. 

|  Maunder, F.H. I. 

|  The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
j  fMerehant.A.G. 

Clark’s  College  Prep.  S.,  Ealing 
QTaylor,  J.E.  St.  Aubyn’s, Woodford  Green 


/"Hodge, K.N. 

|  Hunter, W.W. 
j  Knapton,W.J. 
|  Mead, A. F.G. 

I  Purnell, J.W. 

|  Robins, S.C.  g. 
|  Savin, E. II. 
LWise,L. 

ft  Hicks, L.G. 
j  LeGresley,P. 
j  Luxton.H.E. 

|  Oddy.A.B.  s. 

|  Perret,L.  B. 
LSell,E.A. 


Highfleld  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Bailey  S.,  Durham 
Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Carslialton  College 
Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 
St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 

Gram.  S.,  Margate 
Springside  II.,  Gorey 
Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Gram.  S.,  Margate 
Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 


f Beck, II. C.  f.d.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

I  Bovili,G.  Shoreham  Gram,  S. 

|  Carrel,  C.  A.  f.  Springside  H.,  Gorey 

j  Collett, H.E.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 
I  Davis,  C.C.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Ward.R.T.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 

LWlieatley.W.J.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

"Bamber,R.F.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 

Barnes,  A.  G. 

Southampton  Boys'  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Brazier, J.S.  Gram.  S.,  Steyning 

Cooke, S.D.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Cowan, M. A.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 
|  Davies, D.T.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
|  Davies, G.  w.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
|  Gatley,R.T.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Haslcings,H.W.B.  Balham  Modern  S. 
j  Hember.H.F. 

Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
|  Quick, W.  A.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Shenton,F.H.L.  a.  FroebelH. .Devonport 
|  Whitaker,  W.B.  s. 

I  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 

fEdwards.G.W.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Irving, C.C  h.  Old  College  >S.,  Carmarthen 
|  Osborn, L.H.  g.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

I  tPolkicghorne,L.  NewquayColl., Cornwall 
|  Rudd,  W.  s.  Hightield  S. ,  Chertsey 

!  Smale.N.E.  Thornton  Heath  S. 

|  Swainson.J.H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
l. Walton, C.  Penketh  School 

f  Ansell,E.A.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

I  Chapman, A. G.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Croughton,A.W.  </. 

Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 


|  tDean.H.  Eccles  Prep.  S. 

|  Hodgson,  A.E.R.  Grosvenor  Coll., Carlisle 
|  Jackson, A.H. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
j  Lawn, S.L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

j  Selbey.T.  W.  Highfield  S.,  Chertsey 

j  Smith  F.J.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 

j  Tamblin,H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

kThompson,L.J.  HighS.for  Boys, Croydon 

r Carter, C. J.E.  Gidea  Park  Coll, 

j  Chandler, C.G.  Elmhurst,  Kingston 

|  Leigh,  W.R.  Gram.  S.,  Southport 

j  tPearson.S.G.  Grain.  S.,  Southport 

L+Richardson,H.S.  AschamH.,  Harrogate 

("  DeCarteret,  A.  R. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
i  Proud, W.J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
LSmitlnvick,H.S.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 

f  Axon,W. 

Skelsmergh  H,,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
|  Dean.R.A.W.  Heatlifield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
|  Harding, H.L. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 

|  Stretton,R.D.B.H.  St.  John’s  Choir  S. 
L  '  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea 

f  Christie, J.M.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  duFeu.P.P.A.  Springside  H.,  Gorey 
|  Fildes,H.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
i  George,  W.L.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
j  Harrington, C.W. 

St.  Andrew’s  S.,  Henley-on-Thames 
|  Lodge, C.H.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

I  Sanders, C.E.  St.  John’s  Choir  S., 

L  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

("Curtis, S.W.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 

|  Ferbrache,R.R. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Syvret,E.T. 

L  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

fHall,G.B.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

I  Staines, H.A.  Temple  Coll.,  East  Sheen 
|  Way,J.C.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

|  Weatlier8eed,C.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 
f Williams, It.  A. H.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

fGreen.H.L.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

|  LeTouze.C.R.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

|  Plummer, C.J. 

Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
|  Russell, W.E.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  SliimwelljH.S.  Commercial  S.,  Lytham 
|  Wright, E.V. 

L  Wykeham  H.,  Abbey  Road,  N.W. 

|"Benbow,E.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S- 

Cookson,J.F.T.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

Lewis, O.M.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Middleton, H.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

Riock,R.A.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
^ White,  W.  St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 

("Ball, F. A.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

!  Thomas, G.H. 

L  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 

fBall.G.W.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

|  Morgan, R.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
|  Sexton, R.T.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
QWalker,L.V.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

("Marshall, L.  Eccles  Prep.  S. 

|  Treffry,A.R.  Thornton  Heath  S. 

L. Turner, E.R.  Wallingbrook S., Chulmleigli 

("Busli,D.G.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
I  Jeens.C.M.  Gram.S., Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
L.Thorp,D.D.  Thornton  Heath  S. 

f  Euren.R.F.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  tFieldson,T.I.  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Forrester, E.R.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
I  Hughman,B.St.L. 

L  Alexander  H.,  Broadstairs 

Parker, L.T.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

f  De  la  Rosa,W.H.  HighS.  for  Boys, Croydon 
LPitt.S.W.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 
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CLASS  LIST  —  GIRLS. 


For  list  of  Abbreviations ,  see  page  32. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


Gol(lsniid,B.J.  s.ef.clo. 
Jones,  M. 

Murray, O.M.  s.e.mu. 
Clay  ton, F.  g. 

Mitchell, B.  do. 
Dakers,M.  s.d. 

Wilson, E.L.  s. 

Evans,  Q. 

("Evans, G. 

Parkinson, A.K. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Cork  High  S. 
Lul  worth  H.,  Caerleon 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
("Fisher, F.M.  'Pengwern Coll.,  Cheltenham 
'-Warbrick.M.A.  s.  Private  tuition 

("Blackwood, M. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  College 

'-Hill, M.E.  Private  tuition 

Thomas, H.M.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Davies, E.  Private  tuition 

fEvans.C.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
UfeskilLA.M.  Private  tuition 

Davies, M. A.  County  School,  Tregaron 
Clnpman, D.  Ladies’  Coll.  S  ,  Tavistock 
Davies, C.A.  Private  tuition 

C  Farrington,  B. 

Hill  Croft  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
^ Martin, G.M.  Private  tuition 

Jones, F.S.M.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Bagaley,K.E.  do.  Girls’Gram.  S.,  Sleaford 


("Gould, L.E.  Bock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigli 
|  Robinson, M.E.  Crouch  End  HighS.&Coll. 

Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 
Private  tuition 


i  Skelton, D.  mu. 
LSlinn,M.S.  al. 


fBleakley,N.E.  e. 
'-♦Morgan, G. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


*Broolcs,F.M. 

Ivens,M.A.R. 


Cork  High  S. 
Private  tuition 


Wilkinson, U. 
Jones,  J.  D. 
Small, L.S. 
Walters,  M.  A. 
Jenkins, M.H. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
School  H.,  Fochriw 
Private  tuition 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Wink  worth, C.C.  e.h.cd.fl.mu. 

Private  tuition 

Hancock, T.J.B.  s.mu. 

Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

Perkins, N. A.  h.gm.f.  Private  tuition 

Gieve,O.E.  al.  Crouch  End  High  S.&  Coll. 
Gardner,  F.iv.s.  Crouch  End  High  S.&Coll. 
Bond,E.E.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Alt  wood, E.  I.  Pengwern  Coll. .Cheltenham 
Dand.M.M.  al  f.  Private  tuition 

Ilern.K.M.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll. 
Speed, M.  al.  Private  tuition 

Marsh, M.C.  e.f.  Croydon  High  S. 

("Griffith, M.  a. 

Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 
j  Malcolm, E.S.  al.  Rutherford  College 

L  Girls’  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tync 

Howcroft,  A.R. 

Middle  Hulton  Private  S.,  Bolton 
rGrabham,H.M.  mu. 

Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
|  Jones, D.  al.  Monmouth  High  S.  for  Girls 
^  M unday,  J  M.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll. 


Challis,O.M.  s.f. 

Granville  Coll.,  Southampton 

("Green, M. T. /.  Private  tuition 

I  Lovejoy.E.E.  s.mu. 

L  St.  Leonard’s  Coll. ,  Amhurst  Park 
^Dunn.M.J.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College 
Grandey.A.  al.  Private  tuition 

Still, K.M.  s. 

L  Elmcroft  High  S.,  Winclimore  Hill 
Walker, H.  Norma  S.,  Waterloo 

Letts, N.  s.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
l"Hugh,  L.  Granville  Coll.,  Southampton 
'■YTopham,E.M.  Lime  Tree  IL,  York 

("Cooke,  A.  C.  PrioryColl. for  Girls, Hornsey 
J  Harrison, Emily  Dalkeith  S.,  Ripon 

j  King.P.K.  Cheltenham  House,  Newport 
|  Smith, G.M.  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 
'-Stennett,E.D.  mu.  Ladies’Coll.,Nantwich 

Scarborough, N. 

St.  James’s  Coll.  S.,  St.  Helier 

Rowe,C.H.  Dalmeny  S.,  Torquay 

("Hemming, D.R,  Coventry  Tutorial  Coll. 

I  Jenkins, L.S. /. 

L  Steyne  Girls'  High  S.,  Worthing 

Bryan,  F.M. 

Walhouse  Church  of  England  S., Cannock 
Kelsall.A.L.  Penketh  School 

Rowland,  D.J.  mu. 

Springfield  Coll.,  Whitstable 

(j3halfer,L.  Minerva  Coll.,  Leicester 

("Brown, B.M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

'-♦Clipsliam.O.  s.  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Sleaford 
Kelsall,E.C.  Penketh  School 

("Miller, D.R.  Private  tuition 

''■Smith, C.D.  al.  Ousegate  S  ,  Selby 

("Miller, M.E. M. /.  Private  tuition 

'-♦Stead, W.C.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 

("Bentliam,M.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Mackay.K.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College 
j  *Ilandall,M.  s.do.  Private  tuition 

{.Wilson, M.  Private  tuition 

Harrison, F. II.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Hare, K.M.  IseldenS.,  Bournemouth 

( Saunders,  I.M. 

St.  James’s  Coll.  S.,  St.  Helier 
'■-Woodford, L.E. F.-  Private  tuition 

("Cavey,G.C.U.  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 
Private  tuition 
Penketh  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Hamon,B.M. 

Plaisance  Terrace  S.,  St.  Luke’s,  Jersey 
("Griffiths, J.  Penketh  School 

'-♦Rowlands, B.  Private  tuition 

♦Price,  A.M.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
Caines, H.F.  Private  tuition 

*Cresswell,V.M.  Private  tuition 

Griffin, S.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 


I  *Lewis,M.E. 
'-M  organ,  E. 

("George,  I.  A. 
'-♦Morgan, E.J. 
Lupton,G.M. 
♦Parker, G.L. 


Private  tuition 
Lul  worth  H.,  Caerleon 

The  Close  S. ,  Brighton 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Stewart, E.M.  Searisbrick  Coll.,  Birkdale 
^Davies, S.E.  al.  School  H.,  Fochriw 

|  *Ostick,G.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

'-Phillipps,E.T.  Private  tuition 

("*Bona,E.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
'-♦Owen,  J. A.  Private  tuition 

("*James,E.  Tutorial  S., Newquay, Cardigan 
'-♦Protheroe,O.J.  Private  tuition 

^♦Corbett, G.M.  Private  tuition 

|  *Lang,0.  Ladies’  Coll.  S.,  Tavistock 

♦Williams.L.E. 

L  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardigan 


White, G. 


Newry  Lodge  S., 
St.  Margaret’s-on-Thames 


SimmondSjD. 
Snowball, M. 

,  Cole, F.M. 
j  *Davies,G.E. 


Lee,E.N.J.  e.g.f.  High  S., Waltham  Cross 

Mum'OjE.M.C.  s.e.g. 

Collegiate  S.,  Hawkhurst 

Taylor, P.M.  s.f.  Penketh  School 

deKnoop.B.H./.ge.d.  Private  tuition 

Hill,E.  Penketh  School 

f  Austin, I.C.  s.g.f.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

!  Pascal-Taylor.P.K.  s.e.. 

L  Gordon  Hall  S.  for  Girls,  W.C. 

Stocker,  M.  E.  N.  mu. 

Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

fBottey,C.M.  s.e.h.f. 

|  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 


Brotherton,G.E.  e.d. 


Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll. 


'-♦Chapman, E.M. 

("*Seddon,  I.M. 

'-*Tromans,L. 
f  Fuller-MaitlandjL.S. 

j  Noel,L.L.  /. 

Les  Landes  II. ,  Faldouet,  Jersey 
|  Thomson, E. F.M.  IseldenS., Bournemouth 
L*West,  G.  do.  Private  tuition 

^Mansell, S.  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 
|  *  Roberts,  E.R.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

kShaw,D.  St.Mary’s  Conv.S.,  Birmingham 
^Farbridge,M.  d.  WellingtonColl., Hastings 
j  *Moseley,H.M.  Private  tuition 

'-Standish,E.  /.  Private  tuition 

♦Soar, E. A.  St,  Bernard's  Coll,,  TulseHill 


f  Banister, D.  Dunmore,St.Leonards-on-Sea 
Loxham.W.B.  Private  tuition 

Smith,  A.D.  Boonara  Coll.,  Strawberry  Hill 
Turner, E.M.  Sheffield  Middle  Class  S, 
LWellSjN.E.  Private  tuition 

("Chubb, M.E. 

Cumberland  II.,  Stoke  Newington 

Morgan,  W.H.C. 

Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 

Dalmeny  S.,  Torquay 
Private  tuition 
The  College,  Totnes 
Private  tuition 
'-Egg, M.E.  Champion  Hill  S., Denmark  Hill 
Strong, C.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
("Ingram, K.M.  High  S  ,  Twickenham  Green 
'-Jones, S.  School  H.,  Fochriw 

Parry, E.  School  II.,  Fochriw 

Griffiths, M.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

Ormiston.M.T.  Newry  Lodge  S., 

St.  Margaret’s-on-Thames 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 


Chambers, V.  s.e.h.a.al.f. 

Collegiate  S 


Hawkhurst 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

tBale,E.M.  mu.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

f  Macropoulos.A.  s.e.g. 

|  Highams  Park  S.,  Hale  End,  Cliingford 
|  Wiffen,D.F. /. 

L  Cornwallis  High  S.,  Hastings 

("Boutroy,  A.M.A. 

|  Dunmore,  St.  Leonards-on  Sea 

I  Pascal-Taylor, W.M.  s.e. 

L  Gordon  Hall  S.  for  Girls,  W.C. 

Challis,P.s./.  Granville  Coll., Southampton 

Manners,  W.  a.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

("Barr, E.L  mu.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
|  Mill  ward, F.E.  s. 

Girls'  Gram.  S.,  Levensliulme 
tfSmithjE.G.  Lul  worth  H.,_  Caerleon 

f  Stokes, E.M.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
LTliorpe,  M.  E.s.d.  WellingtonColl. ,  Hast  ings 

Courts,  A.  s. 

Pemberton  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway 
Goldschmidt, A. B.  s. 

Girls’  Gram.  S. ,  Levensliulme 
|  fSmithjM.R. 

L  Boonara  Coll.,  Strawberry  Hill 


("Harrison, Elsie  s.e. 
(.McNeil,  A.  s. 


Dalkeith  S.,  Ripon 
Lime  Tree  H.,  York 


("Cox-Moore,C.M.  sf. 

\  Gordon  Hall  S.  for  Girls,  W.C. 

I  LeMaistre,A.  s.f. 

l  Vauxhall  S.,  St.  Helier,  Jersey 

l.t  Price, G.G.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

Huxtable.Il.M.M. 

Rock  Hill  S  ,  Chulmleigh 

fBrcarley,E.  s.a. 

Girls’  High  S.,  Rothwell,  Leeds 
|  Macfarlane,H.  Rock  Hill S.,  Chulmleigh 
LStewart,A.M.  s.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

("Clay, H.M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

|  tHaslam.D.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

|  fKemp,D.  Wintersdorf,  Bnkdale 

LWoollett,M.D.A.  Glen  View'S.,  Hastings 

f Bradford, E.L  Sheffield  Middle  Class  S. 


("deKnoop,M.E.  /. 
1. Jones, J.  a.w. 


Private  tuition 
Gram.  S.,  Pencader 


Collins, M.P.  s.e.g. a.al. 

Collegiate  S.,  Hawkhurst 

Barsby,  G.  s.  h.  a.f.  Collegiate  S. ,  Hawkhurst 

Manning, E.M.  e.mu. 

Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 


fKinman.A.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.S. 

|  Roberts, G.O. 

L  Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 

l"(  Arnott,M.E.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 
|  {Shannon, K.  Wellington  Coll.,  Hastings 
j  Stoneman,D.  M.  Lul  worth  H.,  Caerleon 
Lt Turner, J.  Sheffield  Middle  Class  S. 

("Clark, D.L.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

UJ ohnson, I. L.  BelleVueHighS.,HerneBay 
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('Bridge,  W.C.  s.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Carter,  B.M. 

Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Green 
Parsons, A.J.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
tPhnm,D.G.  Private  tuition 

fPlumpton.M.  ScarisbrickColl.,Birkdale 
Robinson,!).  E.  s. 

„  Crouch  End  High  S.  A  College 

Hanipson,D.M.S 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 


f  Barton, N.  s.  Lime  Tree  H.,  Tork 

IzodjA.F. 

1.  Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 


rHandscomb,D.E. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  College 
j  Mayo.M.G.  <1.  Glenthorne  S.,  Bristol 
[.Spencer, D.M.  s.  Ion  H.,  EastMolesey 


Bater,E.R. 

St.  Leonard’s  Coll.,  Ainhurst  Park 


( Dickinson, U.  /.  Dore  and  Totley  High  S. 
Franklin, M.M.  s. 

Norton  Lodge, Small  Heath, Birmingham 
Giles, I. F. A.  R.  HighS.,  Waltham  Cross 
Hallatt.M.K.  Penketh  School 

Johnson, S.E.E. 

Belle  Vue  High  S.,  Herne  Bay 
fLe  Sueur, E.E. 

Les  Marais,  Grouville,  Jersey 
.Triggs,P.E.  Gleuarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

('Bennett, B.K. 

Pemberton  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway 
|  tGilman.E.M.  Sheffield  Middle  Class  S. 

|  Luscombe.M.E.  Exmoutli  Villa,  Stoke 

j  McGlinchy,E.M.  s.e. 

Gordon  Hall  School  for  Girls,  W.C. 

|  Robinson,  W.M.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

l^Sales,D.E.  d.  HighS.,  Twickenham  Green 


f + Lymm,D.  Pri  vate  tuition 

|  tNickson.M  Private  tuition 

L.Rawsthorne,B.  e.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

rBale.G.A.  d.  Rock  Hill  S  ,  Chulmleigh 
|  Laurens, N. A./. 

St.  James’  Coll.  S.,  St.  Helier 
tJ3kelton,C.  d.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

fCarr, M.I.  Sheffield  Middle  Class  S. 

|  Evans, J.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Pcncader 

|  Saunders, M. A. 

I  Girls’  High  S.,  Rothwell,  Leeds 


fCrosland.V.D. 

|  Lewis, B.M. 

|  Plumbley,I.M. 
LSmith,F.M. 


Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 
Ealing  Gram.  S. 
IseldenS.,  Bournemouth 
Ousegate  S.,  Selby 


fRowson.S.I. 

West  Felton  Church  of  England  S. 
fFlux.W.A. 

|  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley,  Southampton 
LfWoodthorpe.W.  SouthLodge,Broadstairs 

f  t  Barnett, D.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 
|  Fox.M.C.  Dunmore,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
|  f  Marriott, V.M. 

[.  Broadgate  S.  for  Girls,  Nottingham 

'tLeMontais,G.M. 

St.  James’s  Coll.  S.,  St.  Helier 
^McKerrow,G.M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

f  Beasley,  I!.  L.  s.  ChesterH.,  South  Nor  wood 
|  Elliott,  E.M. 

Girls’  High  S  ,  Rothwell,  Leeds 
I  Scrivings,L.M. 

I  Highams  Park  S  ,  Hale  End,  Chingford 

('Boycott, M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

|  f  Mullins, B.N.E.  s.  Private  tuition 

|  Viles,F.I. 

L  Pemberton  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway 

David, M.F.  /.  Private  tuition 

'Bullen,G.  s.  ThePeople’sColl.,WestEaling 
Edwards, J.C.  Private  tuition 

^Wood,R.L.  St  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 


('Banbury, M.S.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
lPicot,T.  /.  St.  James’s  Coll.  S.,  St.  Helier 

("Burgess, E.  s.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

[.Williams, E.J.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 


('tAston.M.C.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 
|  Bentall,M.V.  e.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 
|  Lamperd.E.M.s.  Southend-on-SeaGram.S. 
|  fLeSueur,E.M. 

L  Les  Marais,  Grouville,  Jersey 


Jones, M.H. 


Gram.  S.,  Pencader 


fBlack,E.L.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

LGould.C.H.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 


fCrewe^.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 

Pyle.G.M. 

[_  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley,  Southampton 

f'Helm,M.  Wintersdorf,  Birkdale 

LJackson,A.M.K.  Glenthorne  S.,  Bristol 

tWebb,B.M.B.  Private  tuition 

('Guest, M.  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
|  tTaylor,F.  Sheffield  Middle  Class  S. 

LWanklyn.R.  Addiscombe  S.,  Croydon 


Gould, B.L.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 


LOWER  FORMS 


EXAMINATION. -PASS  LIST,  CHRISTMAS,  1915. 


BOYS. 


Abbott, H.G.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Adams, I).  Steyne  8.,  Worthing 

Aldiss,  W.  V.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Allen, H.  A.  Worcester  Coll.,  Westelifl-on-Sea 
Anspacli, F.B.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Appleton, E.  Penketh  S.,  nearWarrington 
Armstrong,  V. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Arthur, J.R. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Ashdown, H.E.  Pear  Tree  II.,  Southampton 
Astcn,A.C.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Baker, J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Ball,  It.  K.  Southport  College 

Balster.E.C. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
Barette,J.H. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersej 
Barker, R.T.V.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 
Barkwortli.W.W.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
Barnes, E.  A. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Barnett, V.F.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Uarraclough,N. 

Clark's  Coll.  Trep.  S. ,  Ealiim 

Bastard, B.C. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Bayly.U.H.  Upton  Coll.,  liexley  Heath 

Baynes.  E.W.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Beall, H.H.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Beard, U.E.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 

Beare.N. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Beaugeard,H. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Bell.N.E.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Bennett, K.B.H. 

St.  Aubyn's,  Woodford  Green 
Biggs, C.D.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

Birch, C. R.  Oxenfordll. , St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Bird.A.E.  Manor  II.,  Clapliam  Common 

Bird.C.C.  Manor  II. ,  Clapham  Common 

Blau, A.  Balliam  Modem  S. 

Bleasdale.J.F.  Herne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Blick.T.  Preswylfa  High  S.,  Cardiff 

Ilode.B.V.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
BonningtoiijL.  W.G.  Shoreham  Grain.  S. 
Boyd.J.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Bradley, C.G.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 

Broad  bridge,  R  G.C.  Shen  lum  Gram.  S 


Brockleliurst, H.  Penketh  S., nr. Warrington 
Brooks, R.E.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Br..well,H.  A.  ArgyleH.,  Sunderland 
Brown, H.E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Bruford.J.W. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Bull,S.  W.  A. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 


Cambridge, J.S.  St. Aubyn’s, WoodfordGree 


Cameron,  A. D. 
Candler, G.D. 
Candler,  W.R. 
Carritt,S.V. 
Carter,  H.  D. 
Chambers.  O.D. 


New  Coll.,  Idarrogat 
Monkton  H.,  Streathai 
Monktou  H.,  Streathai 
Barton  S.,  Wisbec 
The  Limes,  Buekhurst  Hi 
Ion  H.,  East  Molese 


Clarke, D. 
Clarke, G.  F.B. 
Clegg,  A.  H. 


Chapman, G.  W.R. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-S 
Chapman,  It.  R. 

Fauntleroy  St.  Leonards-on-S 
Chilvers.R.  Barton  S.,  Wisbe 

Chubb, G.W.  Shoreham  Gram. 

Clare, S.O.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmlei 
Clark, D  R.  Belle  Yue  H. ,  Holbea 

Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warringt 
Shoreham  Gram. 
Monkton  H.,  Streatha 

Clements.J.W.P. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunt 
Clinock.J.  Froebel  H.,  Devon  pc 

Coen, D. M.  St.  Placid's,  Ramsga 

Cohen, H.M.  T„e  Limes,  Buekhurst  H 
Col  bourn,  H.C.  Shoreham  Gram. 

Coleman, A.W.  Eton  II.,  Southend-on-S 
Coliguon  W  Richmond  Hill  S„  Richmo: 
Co  huge, W  E  Ongar  Gram. 

Colhngwood.H. E  S.  Godwin  Coll.,  Marca 
Cook.L.E.G.  The  High  S„  Swind 

Cook, It. G.  Grove  H.,  Higlma 

Cooper, G.E.  Eton  II.,  Southend-on°S 
Cooper  M  J  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Brisl 
Corbel,  F  P.  Oxenford  II.,  St.  Lawrence.Jers 

SlSSKi.  "'•»« 

Skelsmergh  II.,  Cliftonville,  Marga 
Coward, N.B.  Littleton  II.,  Knowle,  Brist 
Craig, S.  Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Cliiswt 
Crees.E.J.  Frome  Blue  Coat 

Glen  View  S.,  Ilastin 
Kent  Coast  Coll.,  llerne  Ik 
Frome  Blue  Coat 


Crew,  F.  L. 
Cripps.S.F. 
Crook. A  R. 


Daeppen,J.C.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Dain,R.C.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Dale,S.C.  llerne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Davey,B.P. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence.  Jersey 
Davis, A.C.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Dench, H.  P.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

Deverall,  W.J.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

Dickson, .T.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Dipple,R.E.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Dobb,G.  W,  Frome  Blue  Coat  S 

Dod  worth7E.A.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 

Downs, G.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Duck,N.W.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

Dumont, H.S.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

Dunsfoi d,E.H.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Dupont, C.W.  St  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Dyer, J. II 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 

Edwards, C. A.  Ongar  Gram.  S 

Eld  ridge, G.H.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 

Elliott, S.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Evans,  R. 

Skelsmergh  H.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Evans, R.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Evans, R.B. 

Every, R.A. 

Exton, W.T. 

Fairs,  H.R. 

Farn  worth, E.T. 

Fenton, P. 

Firili.S.H. 

Fisher,  H.M. 

Fletcher,  H.E. 


Ongar  Gram.  S. 
Grove  II.,  Higligate 
Oxford  H.,  Herne  Bay 

Shoreham  Gram.  S 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Argyle  II.,  Sun  lerland 
New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Ellesmere  8.,  Harrogate 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Fleury,G.  OxenfordH., St.  Lawrence, Jersey 
Flower, J.E.  ' 

Fowkes,N. 

Fowles,  A.H. 

Fox.E.V.P. 

Fox,  H.G. 

Francq.E. 

French, B.C. 

Freschi.G.H. 

Fuller, W.B. 

Fulthorpe,L. 


Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 
ArlingtonParkColl.,  Chiswick 
Eton  II.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Manor  H  ,  Clapham  Common 
St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 
Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Bailey  S.,  Durham 


Garner,  C.H. 

Garnett, C.B. 

Carrington, R.H. 

Littleton  IX.,  Knowle,  Brisf 


Godwin  Coll.,  Margaf 
Shoreham  Gram,  f 


Gayton.R  J.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 

Giddings,D.S.  Kent  Coast  C>ill.,  Herne  Bay 
Gillies, T.  A  M.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Gipson, B.  Oxford  II.,  Herne  Bay 

Goodman,  W.R. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd  ,  Taunton 
Gordon, K.D.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Gosling, L.  A. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Gost.ling,R.V.  Steyne  S  ,  Worthing 

Gould-Porter, A.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Griffith, R. F.  East  Leigh  S.,  Sheffield 

Griffith,  W.P.  Private  tuition 

Guild, C.G. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 

flacker, C.M.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Hagger,E.  Hove  College 

Halford,  E.G. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  A  IUgh  S. 
Hamblin, A. E.  Godwin  Coil.,  Margate 

Hamilton, R. F.  Newquay  Coll.,  Crtvnwall 
Hamon,E.  Oxenford  H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Hardy, J.S.  Eton  II.,  Southend-on-Sea 

Haskings.G.E.  Balham  Modern  S. 

HaslanqN.F.  Newr  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Hasse,C.  W.E.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay- 
Headland. R.S. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
IIedgecock,G.A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hewitt, R.A.  Clifton  Coll.,  Blackpool 
Hewlett,  J. 

Skelsmergh  II.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Himely,  W.A.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
llindley,J.B.  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Sleaford 
Hogbin,A.S.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Holdaway, W.G.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 
Uolgate.J.W.  Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 

Holliday, S.E.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Holloway, S.  It.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Holmes, S  T.  Herne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
IioudretjD.C.  St.  Placid’s,  Itamsgafe 

Howes, C.H.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Huddart.E.P. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Hyde,  A. E.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

HymaSjV.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 

Isaacs, L.  Worcester  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Jansen, C.  The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.Heljer 
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Jenkins, H.R.  SteyneS.,  Worthing 

Johnson, H.C.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Johnson, N.E.S.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Johnson, T.M.  SteyneS.,  Worthing 

Jones, J. A. J.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 


Kay,J.L. 
Kelly, G.H. 
Kidson,C.H. 
King,G.C.J. 
King,R.E. 
Kingston, J.S. 
Knight, E.F. 
Knott,  G.C.I. 


Herne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
SteyneS.,  Worthing 
Herne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 


Lamy,F.P.  Springside  H.,  Gorey 

Lang,R.M.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Langdale,G.V.  Richmond  Hill  S.,  Richmond 
Langdon,F.G.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

Leale,A.E.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Le  Brun,A.C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Lee,O.J.  Southampton  Boys'  Coll.  &  HigliS. 
Leicester, G.K.B.  Hove  College 

Lethaby,W.A. 

Worcester  Coll.,  WestclifT-on-Sea 
Liddle,D.A.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Limpricht,H.C.  Grove  H.,  Higligate 

Little, C.S.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boyrs 

Lodge, W.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Mansfield, E.W.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Marsh, "C.W.J. 

Southampton  Boys'  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Marsh, H.H.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Marshall. C.G. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Marshall, L.P.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Mason, G.W.H.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Mathias, R.E.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Mauger,C.H. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Maundrell,J.H.C.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 
May, E. G.A.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
May,J.K.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

McClure, A.L.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
McDowell, H.R.  TheWesternColl., Harrogate 
McWhan,H.G.B.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 
Michel, G.C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Midgley.J.  St.  Leonard's  Coll.  S. 


Miller, C.T.  Upton  Coll,  Bexley  Heath 
Moore,D.B.A.  The  High  S.,  Swindon 

Morecraft,D.W.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Mundy,F.C.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Murray, J. Macl.  TheWesternColl.Harrogate 
Musgrave,H.C.J. 

The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 

Newman-Husband,R. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
Nicholls,S.H.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

O’Brien, T.N.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 

Ogden, F.L.  Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 

Orford,  F.  R.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Orlopp,J.F.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

Oxley,  G.P.  Richmond  Hill  S.,  Richmond 

Packer, S.W.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Pacy.D.A.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Palmer,  R.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 

Parsons,  W.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S 

Pearce,  W.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Peters, A. G.  Herne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Petherbridge,F.H.S. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Phillips, E. 

Plympton  Higher  Prep.  S.,  Mutley 
Pliillips,L.C.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Picot,L.  The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Pole,C.L.  Preswylfa  High  S.,  Cardiff 

Poulton,E.J.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Povey.R.W.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Price, B.G.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

Pryor, W.F.B.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 


Barton  S.,  Wisbech 
Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 
New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S 
Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


Racey.H. 

Ransom, J.H. 

Rawson,E.I. 

Ray,H. 

Rebbeck,F.H. 

Recknell,H.T. 

Redgrove,G.J. 

Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Redhead, F.W.  Ellesmere  S.,  Harrogate 

Reed,J.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Renison.S.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 
Renouf, W.P.  Springside  H.,  Gorey 

Richardson,  M. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Richardson, R.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Riddlestorffer,C.E.N.  Hove  College 


Rigg,T.  Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 

Roberts, A. H.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 
Roberts, J.B.P.  ManorH.,ClaphamConnnon 
Roberts, S.E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Robottom.H.P.  8t.Aubyn’s,WoodfordGreen 
Rowe,H.N.P. 

St.  Catherine's  Coll.,  Richmond 
Rowse,C.A.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

Rundle.J.K.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Rycroft,R.  Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Chiswick 

Sabin, H.W.  Hove  College 

Sampson, J.N.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli 
Saunders, G.A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Sawyer, R.F.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Schofield, L.  Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 

Schreyeck.R.  J.M.  St.  John’s  Coll  ,  Brixton 
Seddon,R.H.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 
Seelig,L.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Sennitt,L.C.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Sessions, H.F.E.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Sharkey, O.T.B.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Sharp, E.L.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Sheather,K.T.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 

Shefford,A.  W.  Frome  Blue  Coat  S. 

Shepherd, N.B.  Southport  College 

Shuttle  worth,  J.R.  Ansdell  S.,  Lytham 

Simpson, F.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Smith, A. G.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

Smith, D.G.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Smith, E. 

Skelsmergh  H.,  Clifton ville,  Margate 
Smith, E.R.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Smith, G.F.  Southport  College 

Smith, S.G.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Smith, T.S.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

Snell, L.J.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

South, H.B.  West  End  S.,  Jersey 

Southeombe,D.S. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Stevenson, N. 

The  Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Stubbs, A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Sullivan, B.P.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Sullivan, L.C.G.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Swift, J.S.  Southport  College 

3ymes,R.E.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Symonds,G.H.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

Taylor, H.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Taylor, J.G.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 

Theobald, H.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 


Thorn, J.M.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Thorndvcraft,H.W. 

'  Elmcroft  High  S.,  Winchmorc  Hdl 
Thornhill,  R.V.  Manor  H.,  Clapham  Common 
Toas.G.H.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Todman.D.I.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Tompkins.J.F.  Herne  Bay  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Tongue, L.J.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Tonkin, G.R.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

Trimby.E.W.  _ 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 


Usher, A.C. 


Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


Yeevers,C.J.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Yillmann.P.E.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 

Waghorn,A.F. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne 
Walker,  A.  W.  Ongar  Gram.  S. 

Walker, F.L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Wallis,  A.L.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Warren,  C.H. 

Bradley  High  S.  for  Boys,  Newton  Abbot 
Watson, K.  Kent  Coast  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Watts, M.W.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Webb, E.F.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Wheatley, G.H.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

Wheeler, P.E.S.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

White, R.A.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Whitman, S.A.  Littleton  H., Knowle, Bristol 
Williams, A. B.  SteyneS.,  Worthing 

Williams, E.A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Williams, J.T.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Williamson, F.E.  TheDouglasS., Cheltenham 
Willson, A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Wilson, J.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Wilson, R.B.  Sr.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Wilson, T.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Winter  A  *1* 

Southampton  Boys'  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Wood, F.H. 

Oldridge  Rd.  L.C.C.  School,  Balham 
Wood,W.R. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Woodroffe.L.C.  Shoreham  Gran-.  S. 

Woodward, S.C.  Shoreham  Grain.  S. 

WorsfoldjC.  Tankerton  Coll.,  Whitstable 
Wright, P.C.  Southport  College 

Wynn,R.  Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 


ZumbuhljD  J.F. 


Ongar  Gram.  S 


GIRLS. 


Alexander, M.  Dore  &  T’otley  High  S.,  Dore 
Aleyn.M.M.S.T.P.A. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Almond, B.  'Sandycroft,  Blackpool 

Ainos,E.D. 

Elmcroft  High  S.,  Winclimore  Hill 
Austice,J.A.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 
Auerbach, V.N.  St.  Leonard’s,  Ealing 


Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 
Alexandra  Coll. ,  Shirley 
Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 
Scarisbriclc  Coll.,  Birkdale 


Bateman,  H. 

Batten, G.G.  R. 

BickerstaffjP. 

Boddie,J.I. 

Bolton, G.H. 

Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Bolton, K.M.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Boutroy.L.  Dunmore,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Bowyer.W.A.S. 

Sunnyland  S.  for  Girls,  Henley-on-Thames 
Bradley, E.V. 

Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 
Brook, K.M.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

Brook, M.M.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigli 

Cary,D.W.  Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 
Cary,  E.  A.  Steyne  Girls’  High  S. ,  W ortliing 
Caulfield, V. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S., Adolphus  Road,N. 
Cecil, l.M.  Elmcroft  High  S.,WinclimoreHill 
Chattell.M.H. 

Sunnyland  S.  for  Girls,  Henley-on-Thames 
Chenhalls,E.M.  Gunnerside  S..  Plymouth 
Clark, D.R.  Belle  Vue  H.,  Holboacli 

Cohen, M.S.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Cole,D.N.  The  College,  Totnes 

Cole, E.A.  The  Argyle  Girls’  S.,  West  Ealing 
Collins, D.E.  Collegiate  S.,  Hawkliurst 

Cooper, J.  St.  Leonard's,  Ealing 

CormackjH.M.  Claughton  Coll.,  Romford 
Cot.ching,P.M.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

Cox,  A.B.  Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Cruicksliank,E.M. 

Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 

Dale,H.M.  Five  Oaks  S.,St.Saviour, Jersey 
Dando,I.A.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Davis, W.G.K.  Sussex  H.,  Rye 

DeLaudin,S.  Scarisbrick  Coll.,  Birkdale 
Denness,G.  Alexandra  Coll,  Shirley 

Devening.M.K.I.  Glenthorne  S.,  Bristol 


Dom  ville,  H. 

Down,E. 

Dracott.G. 


Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington]  Jarnet.E.F.  St.  Lawrence  Central  S.,  Jersey 
ersev  Modern  S. .  St.  Helier  Jarvis. G.A.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls.  Taunton 


Jersey  Modern  S.,  St.  Helier 
Sandycroft,  Blackpool 

Claughton  Coll.,  Romford 


Earl,E.E. 

EvershedjM.  J. 

The  Argyle  Girls’  S.,  West  Ealing 


Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 
Elm  H.,  Ealing 


Farmer, I. 

Feesey,W.M. 

Ferguson, E.M. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,  N. 
Fisk.M.E.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Fraser, A.B.  Marlborough  Coll.,  Buxton 

Froud,D.G. 

Sunnyland  S.  for  Girls,  Henley-on-Thames 

Gasson,M.I.L.  Sussex  H.,  Rye 

Gaud,M.K.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Gill,W.A.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

Gilley, D.L.  Five  Oaks  S.,St.Saviour, Jersey 
Godeaux.L.  Vauxhall  S.,  Jersey 

Godsell,I.N. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,  N. 
Gough, K.A.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 
Graham, E.  Belmont  H.,  East  Dulwich 
Green, E.H. 

Sunnyland  S.  for  Girls,  Henley-on-Thames 
Gregory, F.M.  Vernon  H., Higher  Broughton 
Gresliey.C.M.  Penketh  S.,nr.  Warrington 
Gruchy,E.B.  Private  tuition 

Gunton,G.P.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 

Haddon-Smitli.R.E.  South  Lodge, Lampton 
Harris, E.  St.  Leonard’s,  Ealing 

Harris, N.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Harrison, G.M.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 

Hart.J.B.  Steyne  Girls’  High  S., Worthing 
Hartley, M.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 
Hartley, P.M.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 
Hatswell.D.V.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 

Hatzfeld.M.  Steyne  Girls'High  S.,  Worthing 
Henley, M.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 

Herrod.D.E.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Hillen.E.E.  Crowstone  H.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Hollis, M.G.  Queen’sS., Cliftonville, Margate 
Holz.D.B.  St.John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Howard, D.M.  Scarisbrick  Coll.,  Birkdale 


Ingle,  D.K. 


Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 


Jarvis, G.A.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 
Joel,S.M. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,  N. 
Jolleys, H.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 

Jowett.Mary 

Convent  F.C.J.,  Fallowfield,  Manchester 

Kayser,A.E.  Steyne  Girls’High  S.,  Worthing 
Kayser,E.M.  Steyne  Girls’High  S.,  Worthing 
Kelly, C. 

Convent  F.C.J.,  Fallowfield,  Manchester 
Knowles, M.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 

Langdon,C.  High  S., -Twickenham  Green 
LodgePercy,G.C.  Collegiate  S.,  Hawkhurst 
Lovesy,E.J.  Queen’sS., Cliftonville, Margate 
Loynds,W.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Luhman,H.B.  London  College,  Goodmayes 

Mackenzie,  A.L.  Private  tuition 

Marks,  E.D.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

M cGregor,  A. A . J.  Marlboro ughColl. ,  Buxton 
Moore,  W.  Vernon  H.,  Higher  Broughton 

Newdick,G.F.  Belmont  H.,  East  Dulwich 
Noel, M.M.  Vauxhall  S.,  Jersey 

Nottingham, L.M.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

O'Brien,  M. 

Convent  F.C.  J,,  Eallowfield,  Manchester 
Ostick,L.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

Parken,M.G.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Paton,F.M. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Pearks.T.E.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Peck,K.H.  Marlborough  Coll.,  Buxton 

Poulter,W.M.  12  Prideaux  Rd.,  Clapham 

Rand-Smith, M. 

St.  Leonard’s  Coll.,  Amliurst  Pk 
Ransome,J.  Penketh  S.,  nr.  Warrington 
Ricketts, M.W.  GordonHall.S.forGirls,W.C. 
Roberts, M.M.  Newcastle  H.,  Lewes 

Rumbold.D.K.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

Sanders, P.M.  SteyneGirls’HighS., Worthing 
Saxby,D.A.L.  Dunmore, St. Leonards-on-Sea 


Scott,  D.F.  Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 
Shepherd, M.  CrowstoneH., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Short,  J.I.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Short, M.E.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Sims,T.E.  Sussex  H.,  Rye 

Sinclair, A.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Skinner, D.J. 

Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 

Smits,W.A. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,  N. 
Stacpoole,W.L. 

Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 
Starck,M.  Five  Oaks  S.,  St.  Saviour,  Jersey 
Stenhouse,M. 

St.  Leonard’s  Coll.,  Amliuyst  Park 
Stennett.M.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 

Stephens, G.M.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 
Stiles, E.E.  Portway  Coll.,  Reading 

Teale,G.  Belmont  H.,  East  Dulwich 

Thomas, E.G.  Dunmore, St.Leonards-on-Sea 
Thorndycraft,M.G. 

Elmcroft  High  S.,  Winclimore  Hill 
Tidy,H.E.  Dunmore,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Tranter,  P.E. 

SunnylandS.  forGirls,  Henley-on-Thames 
Trumper,R.M.  St.Leonards,  Ealing 

Truscott.M.E.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 
Turner, K.A.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

Turner,  P.M.B.  Private  tuition 

Tyrrell, M.A.  Springfield  Coll.,  Whitstable 

Vaughan, I. V.  Scarisbrick  Coll.,  Birkdale 

Wallis  Mills,  L.  St.  Leonard’s,  Ealing 

Watt, M.E.  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Webber, M.B.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls, Taunton 
West, F.E.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

Whiteford.I.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Whittaker, D.  Central  Hall,  Shaw 

Wilcox, O.M.  Belmont  H.,  East  Dulwich 
Williams, G. I.  Clifton  College,  Blackpool 
Wilson, V.E.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Woods, L.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Woolley, H.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Wray,F.G.  Marlborough  ColL,  Buxton 

Y  eomanson ,  E .  C. 

Crowstone  H.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 
EXAMINATION 


PRECEPTORS 

PAPERS. 


SERIES  A. 

Papers  set  for  Examinations  held  after  March,  1912: 

1.  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

2.  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

3.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

4.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

5.  Summer  Diploma  Papers. 

6.  Winter  Diploma  Papers. 

I  he  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or  1/2  by  post.  Each  set  will  contain  Answers  to  Mathematical 
Papers.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  A  should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary,  The  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  W.C. 

SERIES  B. 

Papers  set  for  Examinations  held  before  June,  1912: 

7.  Midsummer  Certificate  Papers. 

8.  Christmas  Certificate  Papers 

9.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

10.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

11.  Midsummer  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

12.  Christmas  Lower  Forms  Papers: 

1  he  price  of  each  of  the  sets  7,  8,  9,  10  is  6d.,  or  7d.  by  post.  The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  11  and  12  is  3d.,  or 

d.  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  B  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C.  ° 

SERIES  C. 

COLLECTED  PAPERS 

in  certain  subjects  of  the  Certificate  Examinations  : 


Scripture  History. 

1 3.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889. 


14.  Part  II,  1890  to  1895. 

1  5.  Part  III,  1896  to  1900. 


English 

1  8.  Part  I,  1876  to  1886. 

1  9.  Part  II,  1887  to  Mids.  1891. 
20  Part  III,  Xmas  1891  to 
Mids.  1895. 

21.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1895  to 
Xmas  1898. 


English 

25.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889. 

26.  Part  II,  1890  to  Mids.  1896. 

27.  Part  III,  Xmas  1896  to 

Mids.  1902. 


1  6.  Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 
1  7.  Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 


Language. 

22.  Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

23.  Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to 

Mids.  1909. 

24.  Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to 

Mids.  1913. 


History. 

28.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to 

1907. 

29.  Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1913! 


Geography. 

30.  Part  I,  Mids.  1876  to  Mids.  32.  Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to 

1890.  Xmas  1908. 

31.  Part  II,  Xmas  1890  to  33.  Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to 

Mids.  1901.  Mids.  1913. 

Arithmetic. 

34.  Part  I,  1876  to  1890.  •  36.  Part  III,  1901  to  Xmas  1913. 

35.  Part  II,  1891  to  1900.  37.  Answers  to  Arithmetic 

(complete). 

Algebra. 

38.  Part  I,  1876  to  1891.  40.  Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1913. 

39.  Part  II,  1892  to  Mids.  1900.  41.  Answers  to  Algebra  (com¬ 

plete). 

French. 

42.  Part  II,  1889  to  1895.  44  Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to 

43.  PartHI,  1896 to  Mids.  1902.  Mids.  1913. 

Latin  Unseens. 

45.  Part  I.  1886  to  1894.  47.  Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1913 

46.  Part  II,  1S95  to  1903. 


^  The  price  of  each  of  the  above 
m  Series  C  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F 


sets  (13  to  47)  is  1/-  net,  or  1/1  by  post. 
.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Applications  and  remittances  for  papers 


Mr.  Ad™rt~ts’  ■*  «»  Publisher, 


LondoD  i  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street  Kinaswav  I  nnrlnn  w  n  t>  ...  ,  ,  ,  „ - X - — — - 

*'  th.  85? vAft'ooSi.' ®"»t.  E.C. 
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Published  Quarterly.  Price,  to 
Non-Members,  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 
Annual  Subscription,  2s. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 


T 


HE 


ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OP  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


London  college  of  music. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Leeds. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  eighth  Lecture  of  a  Course  of 
Twelve  on  “  Psychology  and  its 
Applications  to  School  Work,  by 
Professor  John  Adams,  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May, 
at  6  p.ni. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  45. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Examin¬ 
ations  close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1916. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  June-July,  October-November,  and 
March-April.  Entries  for  the  June-July  Examin¬ 
ations  close  Wednesday,  May  10th,  1916.  (Irish 
entries,  May  3rd);  or,  with  extra  fee,  May  18th 
(Irish  entries.  May  11th). 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M. or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in- 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa.  London.” 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in 
London  and  over  451  Local  Centres  in  July  (June 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland). 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  ;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July'  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Porms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint;  Modern  3- manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAM  BIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  commence  on  the  28th  of  August,  1916. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
May,  1916. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations. — The  Midsummer  Examina¬ 
tions  will  commence  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1916.  Entry  forms  must  be  returned 
by  the  15th  of  May. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. —  These  Examinations  are  held  in 
March  and  September.  The  Autumn 
Examination  in  1916  will  commence  on 
the  5th  of  September. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


AT  THE 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  B.A, 

EXAMINATION,  1915 

ONE  HALF 

OF  THE 

PLACES  IN  HONOURS 

WERE  GAINED  BY 

TH.C.C.  Students 

Working  for  the  1915  Examination. 


jfvee  ©tubes 

TO 

LONDON  MATRICULATION, 

Inter.  Arts,  Inter.  Science.  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
and  Complete  Prospectus, 
giving  full  particulars  of  Courses  and 

REDUCED  FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION 
DURING  THE  WAR. 

Post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary — 

TUnlveusitg  Correspondence  College, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


DIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Brbams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 


ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS. — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCIENCE. —Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

EvoningCourses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws. 


POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 
c„9„n., . .  f  Day  :  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Fees  -[  Evening:  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 

I  £5.  os. 

MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 


Prospectus  post  free,  Calendar  3 d.  {by  post  5 d.). 


PRIFYSCOL  CYMRU.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

rPWO  FELLOWSHIPS,  each  of 

-L  the  annual  value  of  £125,  tenable  for  two 
years,  are  open  to  Graduates  of  this  University. 
App'ications  must  be  received  before  June  1st,  1916, 
by  the  Registrar,  University  Registry,  Cathays 
Park,  Cardiff,  from  whom  further  information  may 
be  obtained. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

( b )  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spei.man  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill.  S.E. 


Teachers’  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

{Constituted  by  Order  of  Council ,  Feb.  29, 1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to — 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers’  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 

London,  W.C. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training  J 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M. A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  High  er  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oaklet  House, 

14,  16,  &  18  Bloomsburt  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  - 

HIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE 

School  W  orld. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  education  are  dealt  with  by  leading 
authorities  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XVII,  1915,  7s.  6d.  net. 

*.*  A  neuj  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Londom, 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s. ;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers  : — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”—  The  Educational  Times. 

|  “  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 

explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
I  elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.”— The  School 
:  Guardian. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 


GEORGE  OVER 

(Prititer  to  Rugby  School ), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams :  ”  Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  U8BD  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Paciced  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

•  >  »»  960  ,,  .  „  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK  KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d  each 
Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

( Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel. :  Holborn  690. 
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THE  SECONDARY,  TECHNICAL,  AND 
UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS’  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 


NOTICES  TO  MEMBERS. 

HE  Third  Annual  General  Meeting 

will  be  held  in  London  on  Wednesday,  June 
21st,  1916. 

Nominations  for  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Twelve  members  of  Committee  of  Management 
should  reach  the  Secretary  not  later  than  May  20th, 
1916-  C.  J.  MILLS, 

10  Mecklenburgh  Square,  .  Secretary. 

London,  W.C. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMAS. 


The  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEP- 


TORS  holds  Examinations  of 


Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of 


(Unwretfg  Cufortaf  Coffege. 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

SEPTEMBER,  1916. 

A  Morning  Class  for  the  September  Examination 
is  just  commencing,  and  works  continuously 
throughout  the  Summer,  excepting  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July. 

Annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  about 
IOO  Students  of  University  Tutorial  College  have 
passed  London  Matriculation. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  a  combination  of  Class  Work  and  Private 
Tuition,  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Entrance 
Examinations  held  by  the  different  Incorporated 
Societies  as  well  as  for  Examinations  admitting  to 
Universities  other  than  London. 


Associate,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  London,  Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
holding  the  Examinations  in  any 
town  in  India  or  the  Colonies. 

The  Associateship  and  Licen- 
tiateship  Examinations  are  held 
twice  a  year,  viz.,  in  the  Summer 
and  Winter  vacations.  The 
Fellowship  Examination  is  held 
only  in  the  Winter  vacation. 

For  Regulations  apply  to 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 
Pees  :  Eight  hours,  £2. 2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Pull  particulars  may  be  had  from 


THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


(FOUNDED  1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 

PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Proebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb.Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


8END 

FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8 vo. 

184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

CDCC 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 

rntti 

receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Medford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


The  Secretary, 


College  of  Preceptors, 


Bloomsbury  Square, 


London,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwen’s  piano¬ 

forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
PROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Lessons  by  Correspondence  may  be  had  if  desired. 
Address— Miss  Gardner,  or  Miss  Knaggs,  at  the 
Studio, 


TN/TpccTo 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

*  LTD., 

gtoxtcrtficmctC  Agents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  OX,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  Museum. 


This  Agency  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  A  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  Is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  tho  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 

of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

c.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  foi  warded  on  application. 
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NIYERSITY  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL,  HAMI’STE  \D. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD  MASTER. 

The  Council  will  shortly  proceed  to  appoint  a 
HEAD  MASTER.  The  appointment  will  take 
elToct  as  from  the  commencement  of  the  Michaelmas 
Term.  The  initial  salary  will  be  £1,000  per  annum. 

Applications  should  be  sent,  not  later  than  15th 
May,  1916, to  the  Chairman  of  Council, University 
College  School,  Hampstead,  London.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

T.  R.  POT  BURY,  M.  A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


pOUNTY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

\J  SUTTON,  SURREY.  —  Wanted,  from  May 
2nd.  two  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  (or  MIS¬ 
TRESSES),  replace  men  on  Military  Service :  both 
general  form  work  ;  one  proficient  in  some  of  follow¬ 
ing  Geography,  French,  Elementary  German, 
Mathematics.  Apply— Head  Mastek. 


QIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON’S 

O  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER. 


The  Governors  of  this  School  invite  applications 
for  the  office  of  HEAD  MASTER. 

Applicants  must  be  Graduates  of  a  University  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  28  and  40. 

The  gentleman  appointed  will  be  required  to  take 
up  his  duties  at  the  commencement  of  the  Autumn 
Term,  or,  failing  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Spring  Term. 

Full  particn’ars  of  the  School,  the  salary, and  the 
terms  of  appointment  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
by  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 

Mr,  R.  A.  ARNOLD, 

April,  1916.  The  Precinct,  Rochester. 


FROEBEL  SOCIETY. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL, 

August  2nd  to  August  23rd, 

AT 

WESTFIELD  COLLECE,  HAMPSTEAD,  N.W. 


SUBJECTS : 

Some  Leaders  in  Education ; 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  History  ; 
Stories  and  Story-Telling ; 

Handwork  ;  Domestic  Handicrafts  ; 

Chalk  and  Brush-drawing  ;  Nature  Study  ; 
Eurhythmies;  Country  Games  and  Dances. 


Lady  Superintendent :  Miss  L.  James,  B.A. 


LECTURERS : 

Mbs  Maynard,  late  Principal  of  Westfield  College 
( Opening  Address )  ; 

Professor  Foster  Watson  ;  Miss  Berryman  ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clark  ;  Miss  Salt; 

Miss  Cole  ;  Miss  Welch  ; 

Miss  Lulham  ;  Miss  Henry  ; 

Miss  Peacock  ;  Miss  Daisy  Clark-Koettgen. 

This  year  a  few  grants  towards  expenses  will  be 
given  by  the  Council  of  the  Froebel  Society.  Early 
applications  should  be  made. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
4  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Private  Schools  Section 

OF 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 

Members  of  the  College  may  join 
the  above  Section  without  further 
subscription. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  80  Years.) 
Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telepriphic  Address “  Schoiasque,  London.” 
Telephone:— 1021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued,  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  Ho  charge  nnless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  HO  COMMISSIOH  IS  CHABGED. 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Pnblio 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  A  ssistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
&  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  commnnication  with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  application.  Liberal 
Salaries. 


SCHOOL  . 


CHARING 


HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.) 


Unrivalled  Stock  of  handsomely  bound  Books  in 

TREE  CALF, 

FULL  CALF , 

HALF  CALF,  &c. 

Quality  and  Finish  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Most  Moderate. 

Books  stamped  with  School  Arms  in  Best  Gold 

New  Catalogue  now  ready,  the  most  complete  and  uaried 
in  the  trade,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Educational  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

27  JOHN  DALTON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION,  1916, 

WILL  COMMENCE 

LAST  WEEK  IN  APRIL. 


I  he  most  accessible  of  all  Colleges  of  the  University, 

situated  within  four  minutes’  walk  of  the  University  Labora¬ 
tories  (King’s  College). 

Students  obtain  Complete  Scientific  Education  under  the 
full  Professorial  and  Teaching  Staff  of  the  University  of 
London  (King's  College),  whilst  enabled  to  use  the  School 
Library,  Club  Rooms,  &c.,  for  study  and  social  purposes. 

New  and  fully-equipped  Laboratories  for  Research 
and  for  Final  Studies  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Public 
Health. 


A  Museum  of  over  4,000  Specimens. 

Complete  Hospital  and  School  arrangements  for  Clinical 
Work  in  all  Departments. 

Fourteen  Resident  Appointments  open. 

Special  arrangements  for  Students  desiring  to  do  Post- 

Graduate  Work  for  long  or  short  periods  in  the  Laboratories 
or  in  the  Wards. 


r  or  prospectus  and  full  information,  apply  personally  or  by 
letter  to  The  Dean.  j  r  j  j 

„  W.  J.  FENTON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P, 

Medical  College,  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

London,  W.C. 


May  1,  1916.] 
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PUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


(Regd.) 


DURING  EACH  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 


Tt  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  MONTHS, 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods 

which  is  of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “  Florigene  also  saves  tune  and  labour  and  is  easily  applied. _ 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 

mechanical  or  other  method. 

BRITISH  MADE 


PRTTTSH  OWNED 

_ _  Send  for  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

The  “  DUST-ALLAYER”  Co.,  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Colonial  Gouts.,  L.C.C..  &c. 


1916. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SCIENCE, 


LECTURES 
ART,  AND 


FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  ON 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  SCHOOL  WORK. 

To  be  delivered  at  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

‘  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-fourth  Annual  Series)  began  on  Thursday,  February  10th. 

While  the  course  will  prepare  for  the  examinations  of  the  College  in  connexion  with  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship,  the  lectures  wi 
have  a  distinctly  practical  character,  and  the  lacts  of  Psychology  will  he  so  presented  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  apply  them  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  school. 
The  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of  their  own  experience  with  the  latest  results  of  psychological 
research  into  educational  problems.  The  lectures  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools. 

SYLLABUS. 

VIII.  ( May  4.)  Association  and  Suggestion. — Nature  and  laws  of  association  : 
the  convergent  and  divergent  forms,  and  their  use  in  teaching:  dissociation  and 
redintegration  :  the  secondary  laws  of  association :  association  as  a  preparation 
for  suggestion :  suggestion  as  a  teacher’s  lever :  sanction  for  the  use  of 
suggestion  in  education :  possibility  of  auto-suggestion :  pseudo-auto-sugges¬ 
tion  :  eontrariance  and  suggestion  :  influence  of  age  in  modifying  the  power  of 
suggestion  :  the  psychology  of  temptation. 

IX.  ( May  11.)  Instinct  and  Habit.— Conflicting  views  of  the  nature  of 
instinct:  place  of  instinct  in  education:  MacDougall’s  view:  manipulation  of 
instinets :  relation  of  instinct  to  habit :  the  elimination  of  consciousness  in 
habit  formation  :  the  upper  and  the  lower  brain  :  falling  into  habits  contrasted 
with  forming  habits:  co-ordination:  accommodation:  the  growing  point  in 
character-forming  :  the  dangers  and  advantages  of  the  habitual :  the  best  way 
of  breaking  habits. 

X.  ( May  18.)  The  Intellect. — The  meanings  usually  attached  to  the  terms 
judgment,  understanding ,  reasoning  :  meeting  point  of  Logic  and  Psychology  : 
the  laws  of  thought  as  thought :  the  need  for  internal  harmony  :  confrontation  : 
the  cold  light  of  reason  :  conditions  under  which  all  minds  must  come  to  the 

FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

%*  Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 


same  conclusion  from  the  same  data :  practical  definition  of  thinking — the 
application  of  means  to  ends  when  we  work  by  the  use  of  ideas  :  thinking  always 
implies  the  presence  of  purpose. 

XI.  (May  25.)  The  Emotions. — Disturbing  influence  of  the  emotions  and 
resulting  suspicion  among  philosophers  :  manipulation  versus  elimination :  the 
distinction  between  emotion  and  passion :  place  of  sentiment :  connexion 
between  the  emotions  and  the  instincts :  physical  basis  of  the  emotions :  the 
nerve  theory  and  the  vascular  theory  :  the  Lange- James  theory  of  the  relation 
between  the  emotions  and  their  expression  :  educational  applications  :  emotion 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  intellectual  process  :  the  training  of  the  emotions, 

XII.  (June  1.)  Desire  and  Will. — Desire  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
will :  correlation  between  desire  and  expectation  of  attainment :  the  will  as  a 
resultant :  the  “  Daemon  ”  view  of  the  will :  insufficiency  of  the  “  choice  between 
two  alternatives  ”  :  nature  of  motives :  their  relation  to  the  will :  fallacy  of 
“the  strongest  motive”:  will  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  personality: 
aboulia  :  “breaking  the  will”:  distinction  between  caprice  and  freedom: 
subjective  limitations  of  the  will :  the  training  of  the  will. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo ,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending  Medical,  Dental, 
and  Pharmaceutical  Students  are  held  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  four  times  a  year,  viz.,  in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  respecting  the  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


A  Treatise  on  Electricity.  By  f.  b.  pidduck, 

Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  14s  net 

Hydrodynam  ICS.  By  Horace  Lamb,  kl.A.,  LL.D. , 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manchester.  Fourth  edition.  Large  royal  8vo. 
24s  net 

The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases.  By  j. h. 

Jeans,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Stokes  Lecturer  in  Applied 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  edition. 
With  27  text-figures.  Large  royal  8vo.  16s  net 

Exercises  in  Practical  Physics.  By  Arthur 

Schuster,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles  H.  Lees, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  diagrams.  Fourth  edition, 
revised.  Demy  8vo.  7s  net 

Experimental  Physics.  A  Text  Book  of  Mechanics,  | 
Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.  By  Harold  A.  Wilson,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  With  numerous  text-figures.  10s  net. 
Cambridge  Physical  Series 

Darwin :  Scientific  Papers.  By  Sir  George  J 

Howard  Darwin,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Plumian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Volume  V : 
Supplementary  Volume,  containing  Biographical  Memoirs  by 
Sir  Francis  Darwin  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Brown,  Lectures  on 
Hill’s  Lunar  Theory,  &c.  Edited  by  F.  J.  M.  Stratton,  M.A., 
and  J.  Jackson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  With  a  portrait.  Royal  8vo. 

6s  net 

Quartic  Surfaces  with  Singular  Points. 

By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Armstrong  College  in 
the  University  of  Durham.  Demy  8vo  ( Nearly  ready.) 

Algebraic  Equations.  By  G.  B.  Mathews,  M.A.,  j 

F.R.S.  Second  edition.  Demy  8vo.  2s  6d  net.  Cambridge  ! 
Mathematical  Tracts,  No.  6 

The  Integration  of  Functions  of  a  Single 

Variable.  By  G.  H.  Hardy,  MW.,  F.R.S.  Second  1 
edition.  Demy  8vo.  3s  net.  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Tracts,  No.  2 

Cambridge  Geographical  Readers.  Edited 

by  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S.  Book  VI.  Some  Great  Regions 
of  the  World.  The  Monsoon  Lands  of  Asia  ;  The  Nile  and  the 
Amazon ,  The  W  heat  Lands  of  America ;  with  introductory 
chapters  on  the  Principles  of  Geography.  With  50  illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.  2s  3d 

Previously  Published:— 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  SCHOOL. 


Is  it  possible  to  introduce  into  schools  some  elements 
of  democratic  government?  And  if  it  is  possible,  is  it 
wise?  These  two  questions  are  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  teachers  with  a  growing  insistence. 
A  generation  ago  the  adult  was  usually  content  to  urge 
that  children  should  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  elders, 
and  that  they  should  become  as  soon  as  possible  little 
men  and  little  women.  This  attitude  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  our  grandfathers  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
lives,  and  saw  nothing  better  than  that  children  should 
follow  the  example  set.  Our  grandfathers  did  not 
always  act  upon  the  belief,  which  they  probably  held, 
that  each  succeeding  generation  should  endeavour  to 
outstrip  the  former  one.  We  of  this  generation,  perhaps 
showing  more  humility  and  less  confidence  in  our  own 
perfection,  have  endeavoured  to  respect  the  person¬ 
ality  of  each  child  and  to  give  to  each  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  the  activities  and  powers  that  may 
be  possessed.  We  see  to  it  that  the  environment  is 
the  best  we  can  devise,  and  we  impose  certain  limits  to 
liberty.  When  that  is  done  we  try  to  encourage  a  free 
development. 

In  this  free  development  we  see  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  a  child  should  learn  to  control  his 
will — that  he  should  gain  the  power  of  doing  what  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  do.  Very  largely  the  problem  is  an 
individual  one;  each- child  must  learn  by  effort,  prac¬ 
tice,  failure,  and  renewed  effort  how  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  he  knows.  But  there  is  also  control  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  life  of  a  community  such  as  a  school.  More 
and  more  are  schools  called  upon  to  prepare  children 
for  all  aspects  of  their  later  life.  When  boys  and  girls 
leave  school  they  are  required,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  take  their  place  in  civic  life.  Among  the  many 
duties  that  schools  impose  upon  themselves,  or  which 
are  imposed  upon  them  by  public  opinon,  is  this  duty 
of  preparing  the  children  to  take  a  worthy  place  in  the 
community  and  the  State. 

In  the  past,  and  still  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  the  government  in  schools  is  a  tyranny,  a  bene¬ 
volent,  sympathetic,  and  unselfish  tyranny,  but  still  a 
tyranny.  The  head  master  appears  to  the  school  as  an 
absolute  monarch.  The  control  exercised  by  parents, 
governing  body,  and  newspapers  is  hidden  from  the 
school.  The  head  lays  down  the  law ;  it  is  for  the  rest 
to  obey.  Below  the  head  master  come  the  form 
masters  or  the  house  masters.  Each  of  these  is  abso¬ 
lute  within  his  dominions.  Among  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  there  are  prefects  and  monitors.  These  are 
appointed  from  above,  and  within  their  realm  their 
power  is  absolute.  The  prefect  system  has  many  valu¬ 
able  points.  It  saves  the  masters  from  the  nervous 
worry  of  being  too  constantly  in  company  with  the 
boys;  it  spares  the  boys  from  the  too  continual  control 
of  an  unsympathetic  adult ;  it  gives  the  elder  boys  some 
practice  in  governing.  Some  few  years  ago  a  group  of 
enthusiasts,  struck  by  the  value  of  the  prefect  system 
in  schools  for  elder  boys,  wanted  to  introduce  the  same 
form  of  government  into  schools  of  all  grades  for 
younger  children.  The  experiment  met  with  only 
moderate  success  because  the  principles  had  not  been 
clearly  thought  out.  In  England  we  have,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  autocratic 
government.  That  it  has  remained  so  long  unchal¬ 
lenged  in  schools  is  owing  to  the  conservatism  inherent 
in  organized  institutions. 

If  we  are  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  respect  for  per¬ 
sonality  that  are  now  laid  down  by  our  educational 
leaders,  we  must  respect  the  opinion  of  the  governed 
with  regard  to  his  own  government;  and,  if  we  are  to 
prepare  boys  for  life  outside  the  school,  we  must  give 
them  opportunities  of  practising  self-government  in 
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groups  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  In  many  schools 
far  too  few  opportunities  for  either  sort  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  exist.  There  are  three  possible  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  order  in  the  form  room.  The  first  way  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  common,  and  to  the  man  who  exercises 
it  we  often  give  the  title  of  good  disciplinarian.  In 
this  case  the  master’s  attitude  expresses  “  Do  as  I  say 
because  I  say  it,  and  within  this  room  my  word  is  law.  ” 
The  second  nay  is  less  stern,  and  of  the  man  who  car¬ 
ries  it  out  we  may  possibly  say  that  he  is  a  teacher  of 
great  influence.  This  way  indicates  the  master’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  be  as  follows: — “  Do  as  I  say  because  I  in¬ 
fluence,  control,  and  hypnotize  you,  and  hero-worship 
is  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  young. '  ’  In  the  third  way 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  expresses  this  view :  ‘  ‘  Do 
what  is  right  and  reasonable  because  you  .feel  it  to  be 
right  and  reasonable.” 

After  reflection  a  very  large  number  of  teachers 
would  recognize  that  the  third  way  was  the  best,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  being  attempted  in  more  and 
more  schools.  That  it  is  not  attempted  in  all  is  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  practice  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  We  are,  most  of  us,  accustomed  to 
laying  down  the  law  and  making  a  merit  of  strict  un¬ 
reasoning  obedience.  And  we  must  continue  to  lay 
down  the  law  and  to  exact  unquestioning  obedience. 
For  children  are  immature,  and  in  certain  things  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  under  control  or  the  com¬ 
munity  life  of  the  school  would  be  at  once  wrecked. 
For  the  same  reason  there  must  be  ready  obedience. 
But,  along  with  this  tyrannical  government,  there  is 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  liberty  and  freedom.  No  one 
who  has  honestly  attempted  to  meet  children  on  an 
equal  footing  can  doubt  that  they  possess  a  large  share 
of  reasonableness. 

There  seems  to  be  room  for  further  experiment  here. 
The  government  of  schools  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
political  feeling  of  the  day.  Boys  trained  in  that 
government  are  not  being  prepared  for  posts  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  a  democratic  country.  In  the  school,  in  the 
boarding  house,  in  the  classroom  there  are  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  government  by  school,  house,  or  class.  In 
this  government  the  adults  will  take  their  share  and 
inevitably  have  an  important  influence  owing  to  their 
greater  knowledge  and  wider  sympathy.  This  reform 
that  we  are  speaking  about  has  already  been  introduced 
into  some  schools  and  has  been  found  to  work  well, 
where  care  is  taken  that  reasonableness  shall  not  de¬ 
generate  into  self-deception.  The  system  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  makes  greater  demands  upon  the  energy  and 
patience  of  the  staff,  but  results  show  that  when  boys 
join  in  making  laws  they  respect  those  laws  and  carry 
them  out  cheerfully.  The  one  prevailing  weakness  in 
school  life  consists  in  the  attitude  of  more  or  less  veiled 
hostility  )c  t  \  een  masters  and  boys — the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  masters  to  carry  out  the  laws  at  all  costs,  the 
equal  determination  of  the  boys  to  evade  the  laws  when 
possible.  In  a  tyranny  it  must  be  so.  In  a  demo¬ 
cracy  a  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience  can  be  produced. 


NOTES. 


Technical 

Education. 

instruction. 


Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  done  good  service  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  calling  attention  to  the  anxiety 
felt  by  Local  Authorities  at  the  threat¬ 
ened  decrease  of  grants  for  technical 
The  need  for  economy  is  everywhere  re¬ 
cognized,  and  already  Education  Committees  have 
been  cutting  down  expenses  to  an  extent,  as  many 
people  think,  that  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  industries.  Some  people  would  say  that 
during  the  War  we  must  think  of  the  War  alone,  and 
spend  every  effort  and  every  penny  on  its  rigorous 
prosecution.  To  those  who  put  forward  this  view  it  is 
possible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  reply  that  the 
staffs  and  senior  students  in  technical  institutes  have 
been  very  largely  occupied  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  in  teaching  officers,  testing  official  instruments, 
and  much  other  work  directly  bearing  on  the  War. 
But  other  people  take  a  saner  view  of  education,  and 
recognize  that,  in  the  midst  of  war,  we  must  jealously 
maintain  for  the  young  full  opportunities  of  study. 
The  men  of  this  generation  are  fighting  for  the  children 
of  the  next,  and  the  children  will  not  have  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom  won  if  their  education  is  neg¬ 
lected. 


House  masters  and  heads  of  boarding  schools  are, 
of  course,  feeling  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 

£ *onSSchoofstS  living ;  most  of  them  will  have  to  be 
content  with  diminished  profits  or  to 
bear  a  loss  with  what  equanimity  they  may.  It  will, 
perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise  to  such  people  that  other 
principals  of  schools  are  showing  some  anxiety  about 
excess  profits,  and  wondering  whether  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  make  a  return  under  the  Act.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  certain  cases  additional  profits  have 
been  made  recently  by  boarding-house  masters.  The 
parents’  nervousness  about  one  locality  has  sent  more 
pupils  to  another.  It  is  equally  a  fact  that,  when  the 
Excess  Profits  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  an  amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  cut  out  schools  was  not  accepted; 
so  it  is  intended  that  schools  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  should  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  A 
third  fact  may  also  be  noted — men  who  are  making 
exceptional  profits  owing  to  the  War  will  not  take  it 
amiss  that  the  country  asks  for  50  per  cent,  of  their 
profits  towards  the  expenses  of  the  War. 

Miss  Jebb,  who  was  at  one  time  Principal  of  the 
Sydenham  College  for  Ladies,  has  re- 
Miss  Jebb  signed  her  membership  of  the  Council 
Miss  Frodsham.  °f  *Le  College  of  Preceptors,  a  position 
she  has  held  for  many  years.  The 
school  with  which  she  was  connected  was  the  first  to 
send  in  any  considerable  number  of  girls  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  examinations.  At  that  time  it  required  some 
courage  and  faith  to  adopt  so  novel  a  course — courage 
to  brave  public  opinion  and  faith  in  the  work  that  was 
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to  be  tested  by  unknown  public  examiners.  Her 
place  on  the  Council  will  be  taken  by  Miss  M.  G. 
Frodsham,  Head  Mistress  of  St.  Saviour’s  Grammar 

School. 


The  Federal  Council  of  Secondary  Schools’  Associa¬ 
tion  recognize  that  economies  in  edu- 

Economies  in  cation  must  be  effected.  But  also 
Education.  . 

they  see  that  economies  rendered 

neeessary  during  the  present  period  of  stress  may  be 
continued  when  the  times  become  normal.  Certainly 
there  is  a  danger.  Unsatisfactory  arrangements, 
financial  and  otherwise,  may  be  accepted  cheerfully 
during  the  War,  but  it  may  be  disastrous  if  we  grow 
accustomed  to  them  and  acquiesce  in  their  continu¬ 
ance  when  the  War  is  over.  The  remedy  is  for  each 
person  concerned  to  keep  a  careful  note  of  such  War 
economies  as  may  seem  to  be  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  education,  so  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  later  to 
revert  to  the  previous  state  of  affairs.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  the  following  resolution  has  been  passed 
and  circulated: — “  That  all  instances  in  which  econo7 
mies  injurious  to  education  are  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  owing  to  the  War  should  be  recorded, 
so  as  to  ensure  that  such  economies  necessitated  by 
present  emergencies  should  not  become  permanent, 
and  that  this  resolution  should  be  communicated  to 
each  constituent  body.” 

The  Society  of  Education  have  appointed  a  Re¬ 
search  Committee  to  undertake  an  in- 
Parenthood.  quiry,  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect 
from  adults  information  as  to  the  ways 
in  which  they,  as  children,  became  aware  of  the  facts 
of  birth  and  parenthood.  It  is  felt  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  will  give  valuable  help  in  the  problem  of  deciding 
when  and  what  information  should  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Rev.  Canon  Masterman  is  chairman  and 
Hr.  W.  G.  Sleight  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Miss  Norah 
March  is  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Research  Committee. 
Anyone  who  is  willing  to  help  in  this  inquiry,  by  fill¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  need 
not  be  signed,  should  write  for  a  form  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Research  Committee,  Society  of  Education, 
9  Brunswick  Square,  London,  W.C. 

The  pendulum  is  apt  to  swing  too  far.  There  are 
two  points  in  the  schools  of  to-day, 
The  Value  of  especially  those  for  the  younger  chil- 
Difficulties.  dren  of  tjie  well-to-do  classes,  that 

need  to  be  carefully  watched.  Too  much  considerate 
and  helpful  care  on  the  part  of  the  grown-ups  tends  to 
make  the  children  unconsciously  selfish.  This  is  bad 
for  them.  Too  much  smoothing  of  difficulties  in  les¬ 
sons  removes  from  the  children  the  opportunity  of 
overcoming  difficulties ;  a  too  easily  won  approval  for 
work  attempted  discourages  the  children  horn  trying 
hard  to  do  their  best.  In  moral  matters,  in  things  in¬ 
tellectual,  just  as  in  the  mastication  of  food,  it  is  pos¬ 


sible  to  make  everything  too  easy  and  too  soft  to  allow 
for  the  proper  putting  forth  of  effort.  It  is  well  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  that  we  learn  by  doing,  by 
making  efforts,  by  overcoming  difficulties,  and  -we  are 
therefore  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  a  meeting  at  Manchester :  “  I  would  not 
give  a  rap  for  the  system  of  education  which  does  not 
bring  every  boy  and  girl  day  by  day  up  against  some¬ 
thing  that  is  difficult  to  overcome — that  does  not  teach 
them  that  the  greatest  joy  in  life  is  to  down  something 
that  nearly  downs  them.” 


For  fifty  years  “  science  ”  has  been  seeking  entrance 
to  the  ancient  Universities  and  the 
The  Neglect  of  pUblic  schools.  Where  admitted,  it 
has  so  far  received  but  a  grudging  wel¬ 
come.  In  the  newer  Universities,  technical  institutes, 
and  secondary  schools  the  admission  was  eager  and 
the  welcome  warm.  If  the  ancient  Universities  are 
to  supply  the  nation’s  leaders  and  rulers,  it  is  clear 
that  the  subjects  of  study  must  alter.  The  advocates 
of  science  have  made  much  progress  and  have  prepared 
the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  memoran¬ 
dum  recently  issued  by  leading  scientists  has  been 
received  with  wide  approval.  The  ignorance  of  science 
is  admitted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  memor¬ 
andum  holds  science  to  be.  By  science  is  meant  ‘  ‘  the 
ascertained  facts  and  principles  of  mechanics,  chemis¬ 
try,  physics,  biology,  geography,  and  geology.”  The 
memorandum  goes  on  to  say:  ”  Not  only  are  our 
highest  Ministers  of  State  ignorant  of  science,  but  the 
same  defect  runs  through  almost  all  the  public  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Civil  Service.  It  is  nearly  universal  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  shared  by  the  general 
public.”  _ 


In  all  cases  the  promoters  of  Summer  Meetings  for 
Teachers  have  had  many  searchings  of 
Summer  heart  as  to  the  wisdom  of  holding  such 
Meetings.  meetings'  during  the  War.  We  have 

no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  when  possible,  the  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  held.  There  is  as  much  need  as  ever 
for  conference,  discussion,  and  mutual  help  and 
strengthening  that  are  the  results  of  the  meeting  of 
groups  of  persons  animated  by  one  spirit.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  announces  its  Summer  Meeting 
from  August  2  to  14.  Russia  takes  a  prominent  pla«e 
in  the  lists  of  lecture-subjects.  The  University  of 
Oxford  announces  the  eighth  Biennial  Vacation  Course 
of  Geography,  August  3  to  18.  The  New  Ideals  in 
Education  Conference  will  take  place  at  Oxford  from 
-July  29  to  August  5.  The  Uplands  Summer  Meeting, 
to  which  parents  and  children  are  invited,  will  take 
place  at  Bangor  (August  4-21).  Mr.  Hamel  Jones  will 
direct  a  course  for  teachers  and  students  of  French,  at 
University  College,  London  (August  7—26). 


Sir  John  Gorst,  whose  death  was  announced  last 
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month,  was  Minister  of  Education — 

$Gorst.n  or’  sPeak  more  accurately,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  [Privy] 
C  ouncil  on  Education — during  a  period  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  activity.  In  1895,  when  he  took  office,  Lord 
Bryce  s  Commission  was  sitting.  Shortly  afterwards, 
in  1896,  Mr.  Balfour  introduced  an  Education  Bill  of 
far-reaching  scope.  The  newspapers  delighted  in  the 
phrase  that  “  education  was  in  the  melting  pot,”  and 
many  of  them  looked  hopefully  forward  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  educational  problems  so  far  as  poli¬ 
tics  and  administration  were  concerned.  But  religious 
difficulties  were  too  many  for  Mr.  Balfour,  and  his 
comprehensive  educational  scheme  was  finally  reduced 
to  an  administrative  change  by  which  the  Board  of 
Education  was  established  and  education  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  Privy  Council.  During  this 
period  Sir  John  Crorst,  though  nominally  Minister  of 
Education,  was  kept  very  much  in  the  background.  It 
was  after  his  resignation,  in  1902,  that  he  did  his  best 
work  for  education  by  persuading  the  country  of  the 
criminal  folly  of  stuffing  the  brains  of  underfed  children. 


In  periods  of  great  emotional  stress  we  are  all  apt  to 
grow  intolerant  of  opinions  contrary  to 
Dr.  Lyttelton.  our  own.  We  pride  ourselves  upon 
allowing  freedom  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science;  but,  when  freedom  is  translated  into  action 
that  seems  inimical  to  the  commonwealth,  we  stiffen 
our  backs  at  once.  Dr.  Lyttelton  said  no  more 
about  the  War  than  many  others  have  been  allowed  to 
Say  without  criticism.  He  told  us  of  our  national 
shortcomings,  and  pointed  out  that  there  might  be 
grounds  in  our  own  conduct  to  justify,  partially  at 
least,  the  feeling  of  Germany  towards  England.  He 
spoke  with  the  earnest  directness  of  a  sincere  thinker. 
His  words  startled,  angered  the  people,  and  he  became 
the  object  of  a  campaign  of  newspaper  attack.  The 
announcement  of  his  resignation  of  the  Head  Master¬ 
ship  of  Eton  College  is  no  doubt  connected  with  this 
attack.  It  is  to  be  regretted.  Sincere  speakers  are 
not  too  common.  We  hope  to  teach  Germany  a 
lesson ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  ourselves  a  lesson  to 
learn  from  the  War. 

The  best  outcome  of  the  celebration  of  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Tercentenary,  which  is  to  be 

ThTe?centenae,y"e  observecl  this  month,  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare.  Everybody  knows,  and 
everybody  says  at  intervals,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
Shakespeare  is  killed  by  the  way  he  is  dealt  with  in 
schools,  let  we  go  on  ”  teaching  Shakespeare  ”  as 
before,  grumbling,  but  not  altering  our  practice.  We 
want  our  pupils  to  read  Shakespeare  with  enjoyment 
and  appreciation,  because  we  believe  that  much  of 
educational  value  lies  in  reading  and  acting  the  plays 
with  intelligence.  But  in  the  classroom  we  dole  out 
annotated  editions  of  the  plays,  and  we  are  faced  with 


the  necessity  of  composing  examination  questions  on 
the  teaching.  Our  sane  resolutions  vanish.  The  play 
is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  linguistic  diffi¬ 
culties  that  it  contains,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  effect  upon  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  It  is 
the  examination  paper  that  kills ;  there  seems  to  be  no 
halfway  betwen  pedantic  criticism  on  the  one  hand 
and  sentimental  vapouring  on  the  other. 


The  Academic  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London 
asks  us  to  call  attention  to  a  change  in 
Latin  at  the  the  regulations  of  the  University  which 
of 'London.  *s  importance  to  secondary  schools. 

In  and  after  1917  no  student  (other 
than  a  graduate  of  the  University)  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  for  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  of 
this  University  as  an  internal  student,  with  Latin  as 
one  of  his  subjects,  unless  he  has  (not  later  than  the 
January  preceding  the  Intermediate  Examination) 
passed,  with  Latin,  either  the  Matriculation  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  University  or  an  alternative  examination 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations,  of  "which 
copies  may  be  obtained  on  applicatiori. 


His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve? 

Royal  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Gommis^ 

Commission  on  sion  on  University  Education  in  Wales. 

Edu'cation^in  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commis- 

Wales.  sion  are  as  follows: — “  To  inquire  into 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  University  of  Wales 
and  its  three  constituent  Colleges,  and  into  the  relations 
of  the  University  to  those  Colleges  and  to  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  Wales  providing  education  of  a  post-secondary 
nature,  and  to  consider  in  what  respects  the  present 
organization  of  University  education  in  Wales  can  be 
improved,  and  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  the 
constitution,  functions,  and  powers  of  the  University 
and  its  three  Colleges.”  The  following  are  the  naines 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Commission  :  — 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan,  O.M., 
K.T.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  (Chairman);  Prof.  W.  H.  Bragg, 
F.R.S.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Quain  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  London;  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  C.B.,  a 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  under  the  Board  of 
Education;  Sir  Owen  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Chief  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Welsh  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  W.  H.  Hadow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Mus.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle;  A.  D.  Hall, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  a  Commissioner  under  the  De¬ 
velopment  Act;  Sir  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow;  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart.,  F.R.S., 
M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Miss  Bmily  Penrose, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  The 
Secretary  to  the  Commission  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Kidd,  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 
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The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Education 
Committee  on  March  27,  1916,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Liverpool  City  Council 
on  April  5,  1916,  expresses  the  view  of 
many  people  with  regard  to  the  need  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  system.  The  resolution  is:  — 
“  (1)  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  desirable  in  the 
national  interest  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  entire  question  of  the 
organization  of  our  educational  system  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  various  needs  of  the  nation,  and  that  such 
Committee  should  be  independent  of  any  Government 
Department;  and  (2)  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister.” 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  March  25th. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  read  aloud  the  advertisement  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  having  appointed  Mr.  Hardie  and  Mr. 
Walters  to  act  as  Scrutators,  the  meeting  elected  twelve  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  and  three  Auditors  as  follows  : — 


As  Members  of  Council  : 

W.  Campbell  Brown,  M.A.,  F.C.P.,  Tollington  School,  Tether- 
down,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

R.  F.  Charles,  M.A.,  12  St.  Alban’s  Villas,  Highgate  Road, 
N.W. 

R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A.,  Owen’s  School,  E.C. 

Miss  M.  Crookshank,  L.L.A.,  Ringwood,  Chorley  Wood  Road, 
Rickmans  worth,  Herts. 

Rev.  A.  A.  David,  D.D.,  The  School  House,  Rugby. 

Miss  M.  G.  Frodsham,  B.A.,  St.  Saviour’s  and  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  S.E. 

R.  Hawe,  M.A.,  The  High  School  for  Boys,  Croydon. 

Miss  F.  J.  Lawford,  9  Arkwright  Mansions,  Finchley  Road, 
N.W. 

S.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Manor  House  School,  Clapham,  S.W. 

J.  F.  P.  Rawlinson,  LL.M.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  5  Crown  Office  Row, 
Temple,  E.C. 

F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  156  Sutherland  Avenue,  W. 

A.  A.  Somerville,  M.A.,  Eton  College,  Eton. 

As  Auditors  : 

H.  Chettle,  M.A.,  76  Ridge  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

A.  E.  C.  Dickinson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  L.C.P.,  Grove  House,  High¬ 
gate,  N. 

J.  Blake  Harrold,  F.C.R.A.,  A.C.I.S.,  61  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  previously  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

Report  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  College 
the  following  Report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  issue  of  their 
last  Report  : — 

1.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  to  teachers  on  Present  Day 
Tea#hing  ”  has  been  delivered  by  Prof.  John  Adams,  and  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “  Psychology  and  its  Application  to 
School  Work  ”  was  begun  on  the  10th  of  February.  The  former 
course  was  attended  by  about  eighty  students,  and  more  than 
fifty  are  attending  the  latter  course. 

2.  The  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College 
Diplomas  began  on  the  3rd  of  January  and  ended  on  the  8th.  It 
was  attended  by  139  candidates— 4  for  the  Fellowship,  29  for  the 
Licentiateship,  and  106  for  the  Associatesliip.  Since  the  issue 
of  the  last  Report,  the  Diploma  of  Fellow  has  been  conferred  on 


2  candidates,  that  of  Licentiate  on  20  candidates,  and  that  of 
Associate  on  69,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 
Practical  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Ability  to  Teach  were 
held  in  October  and  February ;  four  candidates  were  examined. 

3.  (a)  The  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tions  were  held  on  the  7th-12th  December,  and  were  attended 
by  3,455  candidates. 

(b)  For  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  March,  the  number  of  entries 
is  about  300. 

4.  At  the  request  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher 
Education,  the  Council  of  the  College  have  undertaken  to  con¬ 
duct  two  new  examinations — viz.,  the  Senior  Associate  in  Arts 
Examination  and  the  Licentiate  in  Arts  Examination.  The 
former  will,  it  is  expected,  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  Senior 
Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  Canadian  Universities.  The 
latter  is  to  serve  as  a  test  for  candidates  for  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

5.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report  seven  members  have  been 
elected,  and  six  have  withdrawn  from  membership.  The 
Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  : — Mr.  F.  E.  Baker,  Dr.  L.  Krause,  and  Miss  F.  Price. 

6.  In  the  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Council  had  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
on  The  Educational  Times.  In  view  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
College  revenue  through  the  War,  the  Council  have  felt  obliged 
to  make  further  reductions  in  this  expenditure.  Accordingly  they 
have  decided  to  issue  The  Educational  Times  only  four  times  a 
year  during  the  period  of  the  war.  They  have  taken  this  step 
with  great  reluctance,  and  they  trust  that  their  action  will  be 
approved  by  the  members  as  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

7.  (a)  Representatives  of  the  Council  have  taken  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council,  the  Federal  Council 
of  Secondary  School  Associations,  the  Teachers’  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board,  the  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Educational  Associations,  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
the  Joint  Scholastic  Agency,  and  the  Joint  Agency  for  Women 
Teachers . 

( b )  Teachers'  Registration  Council.— The  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Register  of  Teachers  up  to  the  10th  of 
February  was  14,704.  Of  these  5,690  were  teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools."  The  most  important  topic  before  the  Council  of  late 
has  been  the  policy  of  retrenchment  in  educational  expenditure. 
An  exhaustive  inquiry  has  been  made,  and  the  Council  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  statement  on  the  question.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  also  invited  the  opinion  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  certain 
proposals,  and  this  matter  has  occupied  the  attention  of  a  special 
committee.  The  London  Teachers  Association  has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  Council  by  its  vigorous  campaign  in  favour 
of  registration,  which  has  resulted  in  applications  from  over 
3,000  London  teachers.  A  similar  movement  is  being  set  on  foot 
in  several  other  districts,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  there 
will  be  a  Register  of  25,000  names  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  during  1914,  the  first 
year  of  the  present  Register,  there  were  under  5,000  applications, 
while  during  1915,  the  second  year,  the  number  was  increased  by 
8,000,  and  in  the  first  month  of  1916  there  has  been  a  further 
addition  of  1,000  names.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  rate 
of  acceleration  which,  if  maintained,  will  give  to  the  Council  a 
large  constituency,  and  so  strengthen  it  for  whatever  task  it  may 
undertake  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  teachers  and 
the  progress  of  education. 

(c)  Federal  Council.— Resolutions,  with  covering  letter,  have 
been  sent  out  as  follows 

I.  That  in  effecting  economies  in  educational  expenditure, 
reductions  in  the  expenditure  on  administration, 
inspection ,  and  material  should  precede  economies 
more  directly  affecting  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
children. 

II.  That  in  all  schools  under  their  control  the  Board  of 
Education,  Local  Education  Authorities  aud 
Governing  Bodies  should  at  once  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  their  requirements  as  to  inspections,  exami¬ 
nations,  returns,  and  all  kinds  of  clerical  work; 
and  that  the  expenditure  on  prizes,  school  func¬ 
tions,  plant  and  apparatus  should  be,  wherever 
possible,  curtailed. 

HI.  That  the  present  scale  of  salaries  for  assistant  teachers 
be  not  regarded  as  admitting  of  reduction. 

IV.  That  whereas  any  reduction  in  the  normal  staffing  of 
schools  is  directly  injurious  to  education,  wherever 
such  reduction  is  necessitated  by  present  emergen¬ 
cies  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  purely  temporary 
expedient. 

|  (d)  League  of  the  Empire.— The  Second  Imperial  Education 
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Conference  inaugurated  by  the  League  should  have  been  held  in 
Canada  nest  summer,  but,  owing  to  the  War,  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario  has  advised  its  postponement.  In  its 
place  the  League  proposes  '  to  hold  an  interim  Conference  in 
London  on  the  15th  and  17th  of  July  next.  The  discussions  will 
deal  chiefly  with  educational  conditions  induced  or  influenced  by 
the  War.  Your  representative  on  the  Council  has  attended  some 
of  the  preliminary  meetings  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

(e)  Joint  Scholastic  Agency—  The  number  of  posts  filled  during 
the  past  year  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  filled  by  this 
Agency  during  the  preceding  year.  The  shortage  of  masters, 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  posts  now  filled  are  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  character,  cause  some  anxiety.  The  Reserve  Fund  on 
deposit  now  amounts  to  £215. 

(/)  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers. — The  work  of  the 
Women’s  Agency  during  the  past  year  was  in  all  respects  satis¬ 
factory.  At  the  present  time  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
is  becoming  more  and  more  marked.  In  the  case  of  science 
teachers  especially  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
Reserve  Fund  on  deposit  against  contingencies  is  £500. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  the  activities  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  had  been  to  some  extent  adversely  affected  by  the  War, 
the  Report  showed  that  the  College  was  still  doing  a  large 
amount  of  useful  work,  and  that  it  was  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  other  important  educational  associations.  It  would  be 
specially  gratifying  to  members  of  the  College  to  know  that 
the  work  of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  was  making 
such  satisfactory  progress.  Members  would  no  doubt  note 
with  interest  and  sympathy  the  important  resolutions  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  which  were  re¬ 
produced  in  paragraph  7  (c)  of  the  Report.  A  further  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  same  body  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Council  that  day — viz., 

That  all  instances  in  which  economies  injurious  to  education 
are  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  the  war 
should  be  recorded,  so  as  to  ensure  that  such  economies  neces¬ 
sitated  by  present  emergencies  should  not  become  permanent ; 
and  that  this  resolution  should  be  communicated  to  each  con¬ 
stituent  body. 

The  reduction  of  the  expenditure  on  The  Educational  Times 
was  a  measure  of  necessity.  The  Council  fully  shared  the 
regret  which  this  step  must  cause  to  members,  but  they  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  the  necessity  would  not  be  permanent,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  War  was  over  The  Educational  Times 
would  again  become  a  monthly  publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer,  in  presenting  the  accounts  for  the  past  year, 
said  that  in  consequence  of  the  War  there  had  been  a  falling 
off,  although  not  to  an  alarming  extent,  in  the  income  of  the 
College.  Nevertheless,  the  College  was  in  a  sound  financial 
position.  To  meet  a  decrease  in  revenue  the  Council  had 
effected  various  ecouomies,  including  the  reduction  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  The  Educational  Times  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  Chairman. 

The  accounts  were  approved  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors 
was  adopted. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean,  which  was  adopted,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of 
the  College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  some 
details  concerning  the  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms 
Examinations,  together  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Examiners. 

The  Examinations  were  held  on  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  December 
at  the  following  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  Aberdeen,  Balham, 
Bewdley,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Cardiff,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Cheltenham, 
Chulmleigh,  Clapham,  Colwyn  Bay,  Cork,  Croydon,  Ealing,  East¬ 
bourne,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Frome,  Fulwood  (Preston),  Glasgow, 
Harrogate,  Hastings,  Henley-on-Thames,  Heme  Bay,  Jersey, 
Knowle,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Margate, 
Muswell  Hill,  Nantwich,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Newport  (Mon.) 
Newquay  (Cornwall) ,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Ongar,  Pencader, 
Penketh,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Richmond  (Surrey),  St.  Leonards 
Scarborough,  Selby,  Sheffield,  Shirley,  Shoreham,  Sleaford,  South- 
amp  ton,  bouthend,  Southport,  Sunderland,  Swindon,  Taunton 
Torquay,  Wisbech,  Woodford,  Worthing,  York. 

The  Examinations  were  also  held  at  the  following  Colonial  and 


Foreign  Centres :  —  Batticaloa,  Colombo,  Manepay,  Wadduwra 
(Ceylon)  ;  Rangoon  (Burma)  ;  Harbour  Island  (Bahamas) ;  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent  (B.W.I.);  Cape  Town,  Gaberones,  Johannesburg,  Kim¬ 
berley,  Lydenburg,  Oakford,  Pietermaritzburg,  Pretoria,  aud  Uiten- 
hage  (South  Africa)  ;  Accra  and  Cape  Coast  (Gold  Coast) ;  Abeokuta, 
Bathurst,  and  Lagos  (S.  Nigeria) ;  Nairobi  (B.E.  Africa)  ;  Malta. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  wTho  sat  for  the  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nation  was  2,706 — 2,172  boys  and  534  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  candidates  who 
passed  in  the  class  for  which  they  were  entered  :  — 


Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage. 

Boys.  Senior  . 

.  269 

167 

.  62 

Junior . 

818 

503  . 

61 

Preliminary.... 

.  717  .... 

..  534 

.  74 

Girls.  Senior . . 

89  .... 

35  . 

39 

Junior . 

.  174  .... 

119 

.  68 

Preliminary. . . 

198 

148 

.  75 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  those  candidates  who 
obtained  Certificates  of  a  lower  class  than  that  for  which  they  were 
entered,  nor  of  those  (441  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examina¬ 
tion  was  749 — 503  boys  and  246  girls.  Of  these,  438  boys  and  203 
girls  passed,  or  87  and  83  per  cent,  respectively. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  EXAMINERS’  REPORTS. 
Scripture  History. 

Senior. — The  general  average  of  the  work  was  good,  and  some 
papers  were  excellent ;  only  a  few  fell  distinctly  below  the  standard. 
The  questions  in  Old  Testament  history  were,  as  a  rule,  answered 
intellige»tly.  There  was  evidence  of  good  teaching.  Pupils  had 
been  led  to  see  the  value  and  significance  of  the  historical  hooks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  history  written  with  a  purpose.  There  was 
one  good  paper  on  the  Maccabean  period :  it  is  matter  for  regret 
that  very  few  chose  this  period,  too  often  neglected.  In  the 
New  Testament  very  few  candidates  took  up  the  Greek,  and  of 
these  few  scarcely  two  did  well.  Many  candidates  chose  the  section 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  answering  was  good.  Here, 
too,  it  was  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  teaching  had  gone  beyond 
the  external  details  of  the  history  and  geography,  to  the  wide  move¬ 
ments  and  underlying  lessons  which  give  the  book  its  unique  value. 

Junior. — There  were  many  creditable  and  a  few  excellent  papers, 
neat,  intelligent,  careful  —  but,  on  the  whole,  the  results  were  not 
so  good  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  chief  fault  was  a  want 
of  real  interest  in  the  subject.  In  many  cases  the  set  books  had 
been  badly  prepared,  or  scarcely  prepared  at  all,  with  the  result  that 
the  answering  was  off  the  point,  nebulous,  evasive.  This  want  of 
adequate  preparation  of  the  subject  accounted  for  many  failures. 

Preliminary.  —  The  answers  show  that  careful  attention  has 
been  paid  to  style  in  following  the  model  of  the  English  Bible. 
Even  those  who  did  not  gain  high  marks  often  sent  up  creditable 
papers.  It  is  evident  that  teachers  respond  to  whatever  is  done 
to  improve  the  examination  in  Scripture.  Spelling  was  still  rather 
defective.  Of  actual  errors  the  most  common  were  the  taking  of 
“leper”  as  equivalent  to  “demoniac,”  and  a  confusion  of  the 
charges  brought  against  our  Lord  before  the  High  Priest  with 
Pilate’s  questioning.  But  the  really  important  things,  a  reverent 
appreciation  of  the  Gospel  history  and  a  right  understanding  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  gradually  being  attained. 

Lower  Forms.  —  In  the  New  Testament  Section,  which  was 
taken  by  most  of  the  candidates,  the  answers  showed  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  careful  composition.  More  notice 
might  have  been  taken  of  Christ’s  acts  as  revealing  the  will  of  the 
Father — e.g.  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  our  dependence 
on  God  for  food  ;  or,  again,  of  His  patience  under  suffering,  rather 
than  of  His  actual  sufferings  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  writers,  many 
of  them  very  young,  showed  intelligence  and  a  reverent  mind. 
Confusion  of  “temple”  with  “  synagogue  ”  was  often  found,  and 
less  often  of  Caiaphas  with  Pilate.  In  the  Old  Testament  Sections 
the  history  was  known,  but  not  related  with  much  “enthusiasm” — 
e.g.  Joseph’s  career,  the  training  and  probation  of  Jacob,  the  stages 
of  Saul’s  downfall,  Elijah’s  attitude  to  Ahab.  Blit,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  the  work  was  good  and  praiseworthy,  and  a  remarkable  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  spelling  of  Old 
Testament  names  seems  to  be  found  difficult,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  learn  it  because  the  effort  required  for  correct  spelling  helps  to 
fix  the  unfamiliar  names  in  memory. 

English. 

Senior. — The  Seniors  (with  some  brilliant  exceptions)  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  J uniors  in  their  answers  on  Shakespeare  :  they  often 
offered  undisciplined  adult  opinions  in  place  of  studious  comment. 
In  many  cases  they  wrote  at  length,  but  wide  of  the  mark.  Many 
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who  answered  on  two  authors  received  fewer  marks  than  those  who 
dealt  only  with  one.  One  of  the  two  authors  was  nearly  always  the 
favourite:  the  other  was  merely  “scamped.”  The  paper  on  Jane 
Austen  was  done  better  than  any.  The  Analysis  was  generally  good, 
but  the  Parsing  was  very  meagre  and  incomplete. 

Junior. — On  the  average  the  Literature  papers  were  satisfactory, 
sometimes  admirable.  The  choice  of  Scott  appeared  to  have  an  ener¬ 
vating  effect,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  feebler  candidates  who  chose  this 
author.  Scarcely  any  took  Section  D— Hakluyt.  The  Analysis  was 
usually  done  well,  yet  many  adhered  to  the  old  vice  of  nominating 
more  than  one  “  principal  ”  clause  in  a  complex  sentence  ;  one  can¬ 
didate  discovered  seven.  Again,  a  large  percentage  said  merely 
“  subord.  clause  ”  when  they  were  not  sure  whether  it  was  an  adj.  or 
a  snbst.  clause  ;  while  “  temporal ”  for  “  adverbial”  (when  time  was  not 
in  question)  was  equally  common.  A  few  still  persist  in  plotting  out 
the  page  for  Analysis  into  seventy  or  eighty  rectangular  spaces, 
wasting  their  own  time,  and  making  it  difficult  to  detect  the  factors 
of  the  sentence.  Parsing  was  badly  done  by  most.  The  Essays  were 
good  when  sufficient  time  had  been  spent  on  them,  but  this  was 
obviously  often  not  the  case. 

Preliminary. — The  general  character  of  the  work  was  very  good. 
Most  of  the  candidates  offered  Grammar.  The  Parsing  was  very  fair, 
and  the  answers  on  subjects  and  objects  were  generally  very  accurate. 
There  was  considerable  diversity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  strong  verbs. 
The  favourite  textbooks  were  ‘  ‘  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ’  ’  and 
“  Treasure  Island.”  Adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  was 
shown,  especially  of  the  latter  book,  in  spite  of  its  length.  Only  a 
small  percentage  attempted  the  question  on  similes,  and  a  few  of  the 
answers  were  remarkably  good.  Most  of  the  essays  attained  a  mode¬ 
rate  standard  of  proficiency. 

Lower  Forms. — Grammar:  The  Analysis  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  ;  but  in  too  many  cases  objects  were  admitted  which  did 
not  exist.  In  naming  parts  of  speech  many  candidates  merely  guessed, 
but  the  parts  of  the  verbs  asked  for  were  correctly  given.  The 
sentences  illustrating  different  meanings  of  the  same  word  were 
clearly  constructed.  Many  candidates  grasped  the  point  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  punctuation. 

Reproduction  :  The  matter  was  well  reproduced,  and  in  many  cases 
the  actual  phraseology.  The  composition  of  the  reproductions  was 
also  good,  and  breathless,  unstopped  versions  were  comparatively  few. 

Dictation  :  Spelling  was  weak,  far  too  many  candidates  receiving 
few  marks,  or  none  at  all.  The  piece  set  contained  many  words  in  quite 
common  use,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  marks  should  have  been 
obtained. 

Literature  :  Almost  all  took  the  paper  on  Scott,  and  those  few  who 
selected  the  “Homeland”  were  not  very  successful.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ”  was,  as  a  rule,  well  known, 
and  a  good  many  creditable  papers  were  sent  in.  In  most  cases  the 
answers  were  correct  as  far  as  they  went,  and  marks  were  lost  simply 
through  omissions.  The  greatest  weakness  was  shown  in  Ques¬ 
tions  1  and  5.  Punctuation  is  still  often  ignored. 

English  History. 

Junior. — The  standard  reached  by  the  candidates  as  a  whole,  was 
not  satisfactory — the  majority  of  the  scripts  were  disfigured  by  gross 
inaccuracies,  and  careless  mistakes  were  far  too  general.  Many  of 
the  candidates  seemed  to  have  had  insufficient  practice  in  writing 
answers.  The  first  and  last  periods,  b.c.  55-a.d.  1135  and  1689-1902, 
were  not  so  well  known  as  the  intermediate  periods.  No  candidate 
wrote  a  satisfactory  account  of  either  the  elder  or  the  younger  Pitt, 
or  of  either  Canada  or  British  South  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Preliminary. — There  was  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  papers 
that  obtained  good  marks,  and  the  work  generally  showed  improve¬ 
ment.  Teachers  may  find  it  useful  to  know  that  the  following  con¬ 
fusions  recurred  frequently: — Athelstan  was  many  times  described 
as  an  Archbishop,  being  confused  with  Anselm  ;  Edward  I  was 
often  credited  with  Edward  Ill’s  victories  ;  Richard  II  was  mistaken 
for  Richard  I ;  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  mixed  up  with  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers.  It  was  a  more  serious  defect  that  very  few  stated 
intelligently  the  chief  points  in  dispute  between  Charles  I  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  question  about  Heligoland  was  generally  well  under¬ 
stood,  though  several  youthful  optimists  declared  that  Great  Britain 
retook  the  island  in  1915. 

Geography. 

Senior. — Questions  A  1  and  B  13  were,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
and  produced  the  best  results.  In  the  former  the  chief  fault  was  one 
of  Arithmetic.  In  Questions  A  3  and  A  5  the  impression  given  was 
that  the  students’  notions  of  “Mercator’s  Projection”  and  an 
“  artesian  well  ”  were  very  vague.  In  Question  A  10  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  barometer  instead  of  a  thermometer  was  described, 
and  very  few  students  had  even  the  slightest  idea  how  altitude  could 
be  determined  by  a  thermometer.  “Savannas”  in  Question  A 4 
gave  rise  to  many  conjectures.  Question  A  2  was  seldom  attempted, 
and  the  attempts  were  either  good  or  very  poor.  The  maps 


(Questions  B 16  and  B 18)  throughout  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
some  candidates  displayed  astonishing  ignorance  about  the  River 
Rhine.  In  isolated  cases  the  River  Rhone  or  a  tributary  thereof 
was  represented.  In  the  majority  of  the  scripts  the  answers  were  not 
methodically  set  forth,  and  candidates  were  inclined  to  be  irrelevant 
and  discursive. 

Junior. — The  papers  appeared  to  be  up  to  the  average.  Most  of 
the  usual  failings  reappeared — e.g.  especially  (a)  failure  to  read  care¬ 
fully  the  italicized  instructions,  (b)  carelessness  in  filling  up  the  out¬ 
line  maps — rivers  shown  running  across  mountains,  no  dots  for  town 
locations.  Two  special  defects  were  noticeable — ( a )  confusion  of 
winds  with  currents,  (b)  inability  to  draw  the  contour  map  asked 
for  in  Section  D.  Little  was  known  of  British  Imperial  coal¬ 
fields  (outside  the  British  Isles)  ;  the  Sudan  and  the  Sahara 
were  inextricably  mixed  together  —  that  is,  when  the  Sudan 
was  not  identified  purely  and  simply  with  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  good  work  was  shown  up,  and 
more  than  usually  up  to  date.  The  effects  of  physical  geography  on 
humanity  were  often  exceedingly  well  brought  out — a  point  which 
not  so  long  ago  was  quite  ignored  by  most  of  these  Junior  can¬ 
didates.  There  was,  too,  a  striking  improvement  in  the  attempts  at 
illustrative  sketch-maps.  In  the  majority  of  papers  the  answers 
were  well  expressed  and  neatly  written,  and  the  spelling  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  above  the  average. 

Preliminary. — The  papers  were  well  done.  The  maps  both  of 
the  British  Isles  and  of  the  Danube  valley  were  very  satisfactory, 
as  was  the  general  knowledge  of  the  British  Isles  and  Europe. 
Of  the  British  Empire,  however,  the  knowledge  was  very  meagre, 
none,  for  instance,  having  any  idea  of  the  geography  of  British  South 
Africa.  The  questions  on  manufacturing  towns  and  areas  were 
specially  well  answered.  There  is  a  new  feature  to  be  met  with  in 
these  papers — the  fact  that  candidates  now  consider  the  site,  of  no 
town  satisfactory  if  it  is  near  the  sea,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  then 
liable  to  bombardment  ! 

Lower  Forms. — The  papers  were  highly  satisfactory.  All  the 
questions  on  the  paper  were  successfully  attempted  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  the  one  on  parallels  and  meridians,  which  were 
too  often  described  as  respectively  drawn  “  across  ”  and  “  down  ”  the 
map.  The  maps  of  the  British  Isles  were  accurately  filled  in.  A 
little  more  knowledge  of  important  towns  might  be  desirable,  other¬ 
wise  little  fault  can  be  found  with  these  papers  except  in  the  spelling, 
which  was  generally  very  bad. 

Arithmetic. 

Senior. — The  general  results  were  satisfactory,  and  the  harder 
questions  were  attempted  by  a  good  many  with  success,  but  only 
a  few  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  understand  stocks.  In  the  easier 
questions  clumsy  and  roundabout  methods  were  too  frequent ;  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  use  of  very  large  fractions  instead  of  decimals.  More 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  approximation  generally, 
and  the  percentage  of  error  in  any  given  case. 

Junior. — On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  candidates  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  the  average  of  the  marks  awarded  was  not  so  high  as  on  the 
last  occasion.  This  was  principally  due  to  an  unusual  amount  of 
carelessness  on  details.  Many  candidates  did  not  distinguish  accu¬ 
rately  between  day  and  week,  foot  and  yard,  ounce  and  pound,  and 
hence  among  the  many  incorrect  results  were  many  exact  multiples 
or  sub -multiples  of  the  correct  results.  The  simple  “metric”  ques¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  a  great  stumbling-block.  Numerous  cases  pre¬ 
sented  on  this  occasion,  and  during  many  years,  suggest  that  the 
metric  system  does  not  receive  proper  consideration. 

Preliminary. — The  failures  in  Preliminary  Arithmetic  were  more 
numerous  than  at  recent  examinations  in  this  grade.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  result  would  seem  to  be  inadequate  preparation  in  the 
most  elementary  section  of  the  work — viz.,  the  first  four  rules  (simple 
and  compound).  These  rules,  judging  from  the  work  given  up,  were 
not  thoroughly  mastered  by  any  of  the  candidates  who  failed.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  successful  candidates  was  excellent, 
a  small  number  obtaining  full  marks.  In  the  work  of  those  who  did 
not  gain  a  distinction  there  were  several  instances,  showing  want  of 
intelligence,  of  neglect  to  use  short  and  direct  methods  to  reach  the 
solution  of  the  problems. 

Lower  Forms. — The  work  was,  on  the  whole,  very  well  done,  and 
several  candidates  obtained  full  marks.  There  were  comparatively 
few  untidy  papers,  and  the  neatness  and  careful  arrangement  shown 
by  the  majority  merit  high  commendation.  The  most  noteworthy 
mistakes  were  :  treating  the  price  in  Question  4  as  per  ton  instead  of 
per  lb.,  and  in  Question  8  making  f  x  §  =  0. 

Algebra. 

Senior, — Question  1  was  generally  mastered,  as  also  was  Ques¬ 
tion  2  (i)  and  (ii),  but  (iff)  proved  a  difficulty  for  many.  Ques¬ 
tion  3  and  Question  4  (ii)  and  (iii)  were  passably  done,  but 
Question  5  and  Question  6  were  not  methodically  worked,  though 
they  presented  no  special  difficulties  to  any  one  drilled  in  the  modus 
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operandi  of  surds  and  indices.  The  results  were  often  huddled 
up  instead  of  being  set  out  largely  and  consecutively.  Several  candi¬ 
dates  involved  themselves  in  a  mass  of  figures,  and,  apparently  in 
despair,  assumed  the  answer.  Questions  7,  8,  9  (A,  B)  were  attempted 
by  a  fair  proportion  of  candidates,  and  C  was  carefully  worked  out 
by  a  few. 

Junior.  —  The  work  was  of  varying  character,  hut,  speaking 
generally,  the  answering  was  very  satisfactory.  Many  candidates 
were  ill-prepared  in  fractions,  some  showing  great  ignorance.  The 
question  on  graphs  was,  as  a  rule,  only  partially  answered,  and  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  subject. 

Preliminary. — The  work  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  In 
the  more  elementary  questions  mistakes  in  signs  were  very  frequent, 
more  particularly  in  the  question  on  substitutions.  In  dealing  with 
factors  many  absurd  answers  were  written  down  which  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  pupils  had  been  taught  to  verify  by  multiplication. 
The  bad  mistake  of  writing  zero  for  unity  in  cancelling,  “  because 
everything  goes  out,”  was  frequent.  The  work  on  equations  was 
poor,  and  the  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  were  so  feeble  that  the 
impression  was  unavoidable  that  to  the  majority  of  candidates  the 
subject  was  nothing  more  than  the  interpretation  of  a  few  rules 
imperfectly  understood. 

Lower  Forms. — The  direct  questions  on  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  were  done  well  by  the  majority  of  candi¬ 
dates.  The  questions  on  rearrangement  of  terms  and  on  substitution 
of  numbers  were  done  very  badly.  Very  few  knew  how  to  test  a 
result  of  subtraction  by  substitution  even  when  they  could  work  out 
the  arithmetic  correctly.  The  factors  were  done  fairly  well,  but 
many  absurd  answers  were  given.  This  could  be  avoided  if  the 
pupils  were  taught,  as  they  should  be,  to  multiply  the  factors  for 
the  sake  of  verification.  The  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  were  very 
poor.  The  general  impression  of  the  work  was  that  very  few  of  the 
candidates  really  understood  the  algebraic  processes  they  were  employ¬ 
ing,  but  that  nearly  all  of  them  could  apply  the  simple  rules  in  cases 
familiar  to  them. 

Geometry. 

Senior.  —  Many  candidates  took  this  paper  without  adequate 
preparation  of  the  subject,  and  their  work  was  consequently 
of  an  utterly  worthless  character.  They  were  often  unable  to 
reproduce  more  than  two  or  three — and  sometimes  not  even  that — of 
the  seven  standard  propositions  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  paper, 
and  made  no  serious  attempts  at  the  riders.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  very  satisfactory  number  of  quite  good  papers,  in 
which  the  propositions  were  well  known  and  well  written  out  with 
proper  references,  and  which  included  successful  attempts  at  some 
of  the  riders.  Much  of  the  work  shown  up  in  the  Practical  Geo¬ 
metry  Section  was  neat,  and  most  of  the  candidates  who  took 
Paper  B  answered  Questions  2  and  3  successfully.  But  few  can¬ 
didates  realized  that  the  proper  construction  in  Question  B  1  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  fact  that  ‘  ‘  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram 
bisect  each  other,”  and  that  the  centre  of  the  required  circle  in 
Question  B  4  could  be  obtained  accurately  as  one  of  the  intersections 
of  a  line  and  circle  instead  of  being  obtained  by  guesswork  or  ‘  ‘  trial 
and  error”  methods.  About  half  of  the  candidates  who  took 
Paper  B  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Theoretical  part  of  the 
subject,  and  it  was  chiefly  these  candidates  who,  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  Theoretical  Geometry,  had  to  resort  to  the  inaccurate 
methods  in  Questions  1  and  4  referred  to  above. 

Junior. — On  the  whole  the  bookwork  was  satisfactory,  and  a  fair 
number  of  riders  were  managed  by  a  good  many  of  the  candidates. 
Those  riders  that  gave  the  most  trouble  were  Questions  A  1 
(seldom  done),  A  4  (often  attempted,  but  never  with  complete 
success),  A  7  (very  few  being  able  to  construct  the  square), 
and.  C  2  (only  one  or  two  candidates  managing  to  get  QA 
an  inch  larger  than  QB).  This  last  problem  has  so  simple  a 
solution,  merely  requiring  a  point  D'  one  inch  from  B  on  CB  pro¬ 
duced,  and  Q  equidistant  from  A  and  I),  that  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  it  not  done.  Others  that  were  seldom  done  were  Questions 
A6(ii)  and  B8.  Some  of  the  Colonial  papers  reached  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  If  we  except  those  candidates  who  were 
obviously  unfit  for  the  examination,  and  who  seemed  not  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  a  geometrical  proof,  the  work  of  the  majority  was 
sound  and  promising,  and  some  papers  were  excellent. 

Book-keeping. 

Senior. — The  definitions  (Question  1)  were,  as  usual,  poorly  done, 
and  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  syllabus.  Questions  2  and  3  were  fairly  attempted,  but  very 
few  candidates  made  an  intelligent  attempt  at  Question  4 — viz.,  why 
the  bank  pass-book  balance  may  not  agree  with  the  bank  column  of 
the  cash-book.  The  majority  of  the  candidates  had  evidently  special¬ 
ized  on  the  Trading  and  P/L  a/cs  and  balance-sheet  working,  and 
this  question  was,  on  the  whole,  well  done. 

Junior.—1 The  method  of  working  was  better,  and  the  use  of  the 


various  books  was  more  generally  understood.  The  simple  calcula¬ 
tions  required  were  generally  better  done,  but  too  many  candidates 
were  either  ignorant  of,  or  ignored  the  significance  of,  overdraft  (at 
bank) ,  and  treated  it  as  an  asset.  Also  few  made  an  entry  for  interest 
on  capital,  and,  of  those  few,  a  large  proportion  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  interest  was  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
\  annum.  The  improvement  in  the  posting  was  again  manifest.  The 
answers  to  the  definitions  were  only  fairly  done,  although  generally 
attempted. 

Preliminary. — On  the  whole  the  papers  were  better  than  at  the 
previous  examination,  except  from  some  centres  where  the  candidates 
were  obviously  not  sufficiently  prepared.  The  cash  book  was  generally 
understood,  althougb  ‘‘overdraft  at  bank”  proved  a  difficulty,  and, 
with  “Interest  on  Capital,”  was  the  main  stumbling-block  in  the 
journalizing.  The  journal  was  usually  well  done,  and  also  the  post¬ 
ing.  The  definitions  in  Question  3  were  generally  attempted,  but 
not  with  very  good  results. 

Mensuration. 

Senior.- — The  result  of  Question  1  proved  disappointing,  although 
the  question  was  a  straightforward  one  for  Seniors.  The  answers 
were  more  satisfactory  in  Questions  2,3,  and  5.  Question  7  was  well 
done.  The  candidates  who  went  wrong  had  apparently  had  no 
practical  experience  in  the  field  or  in  the  carpenter’s  shop.  Without 
this  experience  the  formulae  of  Mensuration  are  bewildering  and 
difficult  to  remember. 

Junior. — On  the  whole  the  result  was  satisfactory.  In  Questions  1 
and  5  a  few  candidates  gave  results  the  absurdity  of  which  very 
slight  consideration  would  have  enabled  them  to  realize.  Usually 
a  roundabout  method  was  taken  in  Question  2,  whereas  the  answer 
could  have  been  obtained  very  simply.  In  regard  to  Question  7  the 
method  was  generally  right,  but  the  numerical  work  often  wrong. 

French. 

Senior. — In  translating  French  into  English,  many  gave  the 
baldest  rendering  possible  without  any  attempt  to  fiud  an  idiomatic 
equivalent.  Far  too  many  wrote  what  they  must  have  felt  to  be  non¬ 
sense.  [And  an  Examiner  is  not  justified  in  giving  any  marks  for  a 
translation  which  makes  no  sense.]  Almost  all  made  an  attempt  to 
write  continuous  French  prose,  many  with  considerable  success ;  but 
some  showed  a  complete  disregard  for  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Junior. — The  particular  point  about  the  work  which  was  disap¬ 
pointing,  and  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  detect  any  effort  after  im¬ 
provement,  was  in  writing  French.  A  few  were  able  to  write  easily, 
with  due  attention  to  idiom  and  agreement ;  but  the  composition  of 
the  majority,  whether  it  consisted  of  translation  or  of  an  essay,  gave 
no  indication  that  the  structure  of  the  language  had  been  understood. 

Preliminary  and  Lower  Forms. — There  was  a  large  number  of 
weak  papers  in  which  the  knowledge  of  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  was 
very  poor.  The  translation  and  construction  of  sentences  with  the 
words  that  occur  in  the  prepared  pages  of  the  reading  book  are  an 
excellent  means  of  increasing  Vocabulary.  Oral  methods  should  be 
constantly  supplemented  by  written  work,  without  which  correct  ter¬ 
minations  cannot  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of  words  whose  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  identical  or  similar. 

Welsh. 

Senior. — The  work  rendered  was  only  moderately  good;  no  can¬ 
didate  attained  excellence.  There  was  little  knowledge  of  construc¬ 
tions.  The  translations  showed  a  certain  literal  —  and  servile . — 
accuracy,  but  barely  any  notion  of  idiom. 

Junior. — The  work  was  not  characterized  by  either  fullness  or 
accuracy.  The  translations  from  English  into  Welsh  were  better  done 
than  from  Welsh  into  English.  In  the  latter  the  work  was  neither 
idiomatic  nor  correct,  showing  that  the  pupils  need  considerably  more 
practice  in  reading  English.  The  work  in  grammar  showed  too  much 
dependence  on  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  was 
especially  weak  in  the  verbs. 

Preliminary.  —  The  work  was,  on  the  whole,  well  done.  The 
translations  were  in  the  main  correct  and  idiomatic.  In  the  grammar 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  verb. 

Latin. 

Senior. — A  few  centres,  notably  one  colonial  one,  did  exceedingly 
good  work  throughout  the  paper,  but  the  number  of  failures  was 
larger  than  it  should  have  been.  The  preparation  of  the  translation 
of  the  Set  Books  did  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  careful. 
There  was,  however,  a  general  improvement  in  the  answers  to 
questions  on  the  subject-matter.  The  unseen  passage  was,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  well  rendered.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the 
candidates  who  failed  to  reach  a  reasonable  standard  showed  great 
weakness  in  the  other  parts  of  the  paper.  The  answers  to  questions 
,  on  verb-accidence  were  inaccurate.  The  other  questions  on  grammar 
;  were  for  the  most  part  answered  satisfactorily.  A  few  renderings  of 
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the  short  sentences  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  ordinary  construc¬ 
tions  and  idioms.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  can¬ 
didates  had  not  an  adequate  knowledge  of  syntax,  and  required  very 
careful  drilling. 

Junior. — The  set  books,  especially  the  Virgil,  had  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  considerable  number  of  candidates.  In  the  Caesar  one  or 
two  rather  long  and  involved  sentences  caused  some  difficulty.  The 
questions  on  subject-matter  were  often  well  answered.  The  un¬ 
prepared  translation  was  usually  the  weakest  part  of  the  papers, 
though  a  few  good  versions  were  sent  up.  The  unprepared  transla¬ 
tion  in  lieu  of  set  books  was  unsatisfactory  except  in  a  few  cases. 
Most  of  these  candidates  appear  to  have  taken  the  paper  on  the 
chance  of  passing  in  a  subject  of  which  they  knew  practically  nothing. 
The  answers  to  the  Grammar  questions  were  of  every  degree  of 
merit  or  demerit.  Marks  were  often  lost  through  candidates  not 
having  read  the  question  carefully.  A  very  common  mistake  was 
the  confusion  of  the  future  infinitive  passive  and  the  future  participle.  . 
Candidates,  when  asked  to  explain  a  construction,  often  contented 
themselves  with  parsing  the  word  in  question  without  assigning 
reasons  for  the  use  of  one  particular  case,  tense,  &c.  The  translation 
of  sentences  into  Latin  was  often  fairly  done  by  the  better  candidates. 
A  certain  knowledge  of  Latin  words  was  often  shown,  even  when 
the  syntactical  arrangement  was  faulty.  AVrong  consecution  of 
tenses  and  the  use  of  qui  for  quis  in  indirect  question  were  among  the 
commonest  mistakes. 

Additional  Paper  :  As  this  paper  was,  as  a  rule,  taken  by  the 
better  candidates,  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  good,  or  moderately 
good,  work.  The  meaning  of  ferunt,  “they  say,”  which  occurred 
also  in  the  ordinary  unprepared  translation,  was  quite  unknown  to 
nearly  all  the  candidates.  In  composition  the  work  was  often  very 
uneven,  one  sentence  being  well  translated  and  the  rest  full  of 
mistakes. 

Elementary  Physics. 

J  u  nior.— The  standard  reached  was  not  high.  The  first  three  ques¬ 
tions  dealt  with  experiments  which  should  have  been  known  to  every 
candidate  ;  yet  there  were  no  good  answers  at  all  to  the  first,  and  very 
few  to  the  second.  The  definition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  not  well 
known.  The  question  on  parallel  forces  was,  as  a  rule,  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  -  a  few  assumed  that  the  weight  of  the  box  and  of  the  pole  acted 
at  the  same  point.  The  distinctions  between  solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
were  given  excellently  in  tabular  form  by  the  candidates  from  one 
school.  The  numerical  question  on  Archimedes’  Principle  was  perhaps 
the  easiest  on  the  whole  paper,  yet  there  was  only  one  completely 
correct  answer.  That  part  of  the  syllabus  dealing  with  Heat  is 
evidently  very  much  neglected,  since  only  four  candidates  attempted 
to  explain  how  to  measure  the  thermal  capacity  of  a  calorimeter. 

Elementary  Science. 

Preliminary. — The  answers  were,  on  the  whole,  very  poor ;  the 
work  sent  in  by  one  school  forming  a  notable  exception.  Complete 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  facts,  such  as  the  Centigrade  and 
Fahrenheit  scales  of  temperature,  was  much  too  common.  In 
Question  1,  on  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  a  small  solid, 
the  details  of  the  methods  described  by  the  candidates  were  often 
very  poor,  e.g.  one  cannot  find  the  volume  of  a  pebble  by  any  method 
based  on  the  change  of  water  level  produced  by  dropping  the  pebble 
into  a  AVinchester  bottle.  The  weighing  method  should  have  appeared 
more  frequently.  It  was  generally  known  that  the  metre  was  the  unit 
of  length  in  the  metric  system;  but  how  it  had  been  derived  and  how 
it  was  related  to  the  gram  and  litre  were  unknown — few  indeed  even 
mentioned  this  last  quantity.  Very  many  candidates  ignored  the 
minus  sign  in  front  of  the  10°  C.  in  Question  4,  and  started  off  to  heat 
ice  at  +  10°C.  There  was  hardly  any  quantitative  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  air;  indeed,  nitrogen  was  scarcely  mentioned  at  all. 
Hydrogen  was  evidently  more  familiar,  though  it  was  often  described 
as  being  an  explosive  g-as.  The  question  on  the  distinction  between 
different  substances  was,  as  a  rule,  well  answered  by  those  who 
attempted  it. 

Chemistry. 

Senior.— Generally  speaking,  the  standard  of  knowledge  attained 
is  below  that  demanded  by  the  syllabus.  The  answers  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  candidates  is  very  superficial, 
since  questions  involving  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  were 
badly  done.  Candidates  were  very  weak  on  the  question  involving  a 
calculation,  and  comparatively  few  attempted  the  question  on  organic 
chemistry,  although  it  was  of  quite  a  simple  nature. 

Junior. — The  general  standard  attained  was  poor.  The  answers 
of  the  candidates  showed  that  their  acquaintance  with  practical  chem¬ 
istry  was  very  limited,  the  questions  being  such  that  with  mere  book 
knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  mark.  This  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  candidates  gave  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  Question  A  1,  and  Questions  3  and  8  were  very  badly 
done.  No  candidate  answered  the  calculation  in  Question  S  correctly, 
or  could  give  any  idea  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  testing  the 


result.  In  Section  B  the  answers  showed  that  the  candidates  had  not 
observed  carefully  the  experiments  which  had  been  demonstrated  to 
them,  or  which  they  had  carried  out  themselves  ;  nor  had  they  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  apparatus  used.  For  example,  with  few 
exceptions,  candidates  could  not  sketch  and  describe  a  satisfactory 
apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  water. 

Practical  Chemistry. 

The  practical  work  in  Section  I  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  the  results  obtained  are  concerned.  J udging  from  the  general 
agreement  in  the  way  of  setting  out  results,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  answers  to  the  theoretical  papers  show  a  want  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  the  training  of  the  candidates  seems  to  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
somewhat  too  mechanical  in  nature.  Very  few  candidates  attempted 
Section  II,  and  of  those  only  one  tried  Question  4,  and  even  he  made 
a  hopeless  hash  of  it.  Question  3  was  fairly  well  done  in  most  cases, 
but  the  answers  showed  that  if  a  separation  in  any  one  group  had  been 
involved  it  would  have  been  badly  done. 

Drawing. 

Senior. — Not  only  were  drawings  of  outstanding  merit  fewer  than 
usual,  but  the  general  quality  of  the  work  showed  a  marked  falling  oft'. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Model  Drawings,  especially,  railed  to  reach 
the  stage  at  which  the  results  of  teaching  and  practice  begin  to  be 
evident.  Not  infrequently  the  Memory  Drawing  was  much  better 
than  the  Model  Drawing  by  the  same  candidate.  In  such  cases  more 
thought  appeared  to  be  concentrated  on  the  laws  of  perspective,  which 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected  in  presence  of  the  actual  model. 
More  thought  as  to  the  use  and  working  of  the  pedal  would  often 
have  obviated  absurdities,  and  more  attention  should  have  been  given 
to  the  printed  instructions  stating  the  view  to  be  chosen.  There  were 
onlv  six  attempts  at  the  Perspective  and  Mechanical  Section,  four  of 
them  Colonial,  and  of  these  six  only  one  showed  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  subject. 

Junior. — Model  Drawing  was  not  so  well  done  as  in  other  recent 
examinations.  AVhile  the  general  improvement  noted  before  in  the 
treatment  of  horizontal  surfaces  has  been  maintained,  too  many  candi¬ 
dates  showed  no  perception  of  the  effects  of  perspective  on  parallel 
straight  lines,  or  of  the  normal  proportions  of  the  drawers  and  draw¬ 
ing  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  of  form  shown  in 
rendering  the  ewer,  and  the  management  of  its  handle,  did  not 
suggest  a  corresponding  lack  of  natural  ability.  Memory  Drawing 
has  evidently  not  been  widely  practised,  and  when  attempted  was  not 
often  strong.  Drawing  from  the  ftat  was  the  most  satisfactory  section 
of  the  examination.  Candidates  were  evidently  interested  in  the  lion, 
and  committed  fewer  crimes  of  proportion  than  usual.  On  the  whole, 
too,  the  spirit  of  the  scroll  work  was  fairly  well  caught,  and  the 
drawing  “  hung  together  ”  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Preliminary.— Freehand  from  the  Flat:  a  majority  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  had  an  adequate  grasp  of  their  subject,  consequently  the  general 
aspect  was  satisfactory.  Proportion  was,  as  always,  the.  crux  of  the 
weaker  attempts,  but  there  were  almost  no  drawings  which  were  not 
worth  inspection.  Model  Drawing  :  of  the  factors  required  in  Model 
Drawing,  the  appearance  of  flatness  in  horizontal  surfaces  and  the 
modification  of  form  in  ellipses  at  different  levels  were,  by  a  fair 
number  of  the  candidates,  as  well  appreciated  as  can  be  expected  in 
this  elementary  stage.  The  apparent  convergence  (“  vanishing  ’ ’)  of 
parallel  lines  as  they  recede,  and  proportion  of  width  to  height 
(especially  in  the  biscuit  tins)  were  less  satisfactory.  A  numbei  qf 
candidates  sought  the  “  easy  view”  of  the  model,  which  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  draw  well  enough  to  pass.  This  caused  an  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  failure  as  compared  with  the  exceptionally  good  result  of 
December,  1914. 

Lower  Forms.— The  quality  of  the  drawings  submitted  maintained 
the  average  of  recent  years.  A  considerable  number  of  candidates 
represented  the  lower  edge  of  the  cap  as  a  straight  line,  with  the 
result  that  in  many  papers  other  parts  of  the  example  were  misplaced. 
There  appears  to  be  some  improvement  in  judgment  of  principal 
proportions. 

Domestic  Economy. 

The  work  showed  advance  as  a  whole.  The  number  gaining  over 
half  marks,  that  is  between  50  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent.,  was 
distinctly  higher,  the  work  was  better  in  quality,  and  some  papers 
were  really  excellent.  Except,  perhaps,  in  Answer  3,  there  was  far 
more  pointedness  in  the  answers.  This  indicates  a  more  direct  aim  in 
the  teaching.  The  tendency  to  discursiveness  noted  from  time  to  time 
was  less  than  in  previous  years.  As  teachers  begin  to  realize  the 
great  importance  of  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  comprised 
in  the  Domestic  Economy  Syllabus,  they  will  assign  to  the  subject 
sufficient  time  and  attention  to  make  it  of  real  value  to  their  girls. 
Some  indication  that  teachers  are  viewing  the  matter  rightly  is  shown 
by  the  improved  work  at  the  recent  examination. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 
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INTROSPECTION. 


The  habit  of  collecting  something  is  a  common  mania, 
usually  harmless,  though  possibly  boring  to  non-collectors 
pressed  to  visit  the  cabinet  of  curiosities.  An  apology  is  due, 
therefore,  for  the  whim  which  has  led  the  writer  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  and  classify  specimens  of  howlers  perpetrated  by  people 
generally  thought  to  be  sane — examiners,  schoolmasters,  and 
inspectors.  If  the  apologist  has  added  to  his  museum  in¬ 
stances  from  a  field  wider  than  the  purely  scholastic,  if  he  has 
classified  incongruities  as  homogeneous,  he  has  but  acted  with 
the  sanity  of  his  kind,  and  rests  his  apology  on  this  plea. 

Half  the  charm  of  a  howler  lies  in  the  unexpected.  For 
example,  when  a  school  inspector  stands  before  a  class  and 
assures  the  boys  that  regi  is  the  perfect  of  regere,  we  have 
the  unexpected.  But  something  more  than  the  unexpected  is 
wanted  to  hall-mark  the  perfect  howler.  A  howler  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  though  not  looked  for.  The 
nearer  it  approaches  the  bounds  of  impossibility,  the  more 
effective  it  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  undesigned.  Of  course, 
the  unexpected  alone  will  not  raise  any  mistake  or  saying  to 
the  highest  rank.  As  an  illustration  of  this  let  us  quote  from 
Burns,  since  the  couplet  is  an  expansion  of  our  heading  : 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! 

Now,  one  would  expect  such  a  wish  to  be  contained  in  a  poem 
on  a  serious  subject.  Yet  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the 
poem  is  dedicated  “  To  a  Louse  ”  with  the  sub-title,  “  On 
seeing  one  on  a  Lady’s  Bonnet  at  Church.”  We  have  here 
the  unexpected;  yet  a  refined  howler  has  a  subtle  flavour 
lurking  beneath  it,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Burns  specimen,  in 
which  the  coincidence  is  designed.  A  better  approximation  to 
the  genuine  howler  is  furnished  by  the  question  put  by  an 
Inspector  to  a  French  form  :  “  Combien  de  temps  avez-vous 
vive  ici?” — the  aroma  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a 
Irench  scholar.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  delicate  savour  of  the 
perfect  howler  escapes  the  perception  of  all  but  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  who  must  possess  the  serene  dignity  of  Horace 
Walpole — i.e.  the  faculty  of  making  happy  and  unexpected 
discoveries. — (Letter  to  Horace  Mann,  January  28,  1754.) 

Common  as  it  is  to  find  collections  of  schoolboys’  howlers, 
the  writer  has  never  met  with  one  of  teachers’  and  inspectors’ 
howlers.  Yet  they  are  made,  and  in  some  cases  noted,  and 
perhaps  handed  on  from  boy  to  boy.  As  an  illustration,  the 
following  may  be  pardoned.  A  notice  of  a  lecture  was  placed 
on  the  screens  by  a  science  master  :  “  Our  Eyes  and  how  we 
see  through  Them.”  To  this  a  sharp-sighted  boy  added  a 
rider  :  “  Our  Pupils  and  how  they  see  through  Us.”  Such  a 
critic,  would  enjoy  these  jewels  from  the  lips  of  masters  : 

J  ai  mouru  ”;  soit  used  to  introduce  a  dependent  question; 
“  Provence  ”  translated  by  “  province  11  Que  je  peuve  ” 
required  instead  of  11  que  je  puisse.”  And  these  instances  are 
not  apocryphal,  as  the  much  discussed  spernit  ventos  (sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  translated  by  “he  despised  those  coming”) 
seems  to  be.  Truly  it  is  easier  “to  go  through  the  knee  of 
an  idol  ”  than  for  a  master  to  escape  all  howlers. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  others’  mistakes,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  recall  our  own.  Under  the  stress  of  an  examination 
blunders  are  pardonable  that  are  not  to  be  excused  in  a  school¬ 
master  or  in  an  inspector.  If  Burns’  fairy  would  visit  us 
and  bestow  her  gifts,  we  might  be  rudely  awakened.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  pillory  the  howlers  of 
adults  than  those  of  schoolboys.  This  is  the  age  of  collections ; 
who  will  found  a  public  howler  museum? 

All  true  collectors  specialize  in  some  branch  or  other  of  their 
hobby.  .  So  the  writer  keeps  a  sharp  lookout,  and  a  special 
drawer  m  Ins  cabinet,  for  howlers  due  to  printers’  traditions 
as  distinct  from,  misprints.  A  form  dear  to  English  composi¬ 
tors  is  “  Cregy,”  a  quite  impossible  spelling  of  “  Cr^cv,”  but 
one  used  in  standard  English  histories.  A  less  common  error 
is  “  Poictiers  ”  for  “  Poitiers.”  The  writer  has  been  unable 


to  find  this  form  in  any  French  book;  “  Poitou  ”  is  never 
wrongly  given.  Why  printers  should  hark  back  to  a  possible 
origin  of  the  name  in  “  Pictavis,”  and  insist  on  inserting  a  c, 
is  inexplicable.  No  Frenchman,  by  the  way,  writes  otherwise 
than  “  Azincourt.” 

Foreigners  have  such  difficulty  with  English  names  and 
titles — witness  “  sir  Askwith,  mr  Grey,  master  Murray  ” — 
that  our  newspapers  may  claim  equal  indulgence  for  printing 

Liege  ”  with  a  grave  accent  or  for  confusing  Flemish  and 
French  spellings  of  a  place-name  :  “  Mechelen — Malines 

Gent— Gaud  ”;  though  it  is  hard  to  pardon  “  official  com¬ 
munique,”  “  the  moral  of  the  Army,”  enclave  translated  by 
“  enclosed  field  ”  (given  in  the  “  Oxford  Dictionary  ”  as  “  A 
portion  of  territory  entirely  surrounded  by  foreign  dominions), 
huit  jours  translated  by  “  eight  days  ”;  the  spelling  “  Konigs- 
berg,”  “  Rheims  ”  with  an  h,  “  Havre  ”  without  “  Le,” 
and  “  The  ”  Woevre,  where  “  the  ”  is  no  more  required  in 
English  than  it  would  be  in  “  Oh  pleasant  land  of  France!” 

Pressmen  have  to  write  under  many  difficulties,  and  can 
make  excuses  hardly  allowable  to  examiners.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  proof-reading  may  be  impossible  for  the  author; 
the  latter  have  often  perplexed  candidates  by  not  correcting 
misprints  in  examination  papers.  They  are  guilty  of  sins  of 
commission  too.  Here  is  an  instance  which  shows  how  exam¬ 
iners  even  can  commit  joint  howlers  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
mysterious  art,  and  yet  pass  on  like  augurs.  There  was  once 
— let  us  call  it — a  symposium  on  marking  free  composition. 
Two  specimens,  A  and  B,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
candidates,  were  given,  to  which  experts  were  asked  to  assign 
marks.  Three  experienced  examiners  replied  and  allotted, 
out  of  the  thirty  marks  allowed  to  each  specimen,  the  first 
15  and  21,  the  second  9  (or,  as  an  afterthought,  5)  and  11,  the 
third  8  and  18,  to  A  and  B  respectively.  Could  any  howler  be 
worse  than  this  display  of  the  inability  of  examiners  to  agree 
on  the  price  of  their  goods  ?  Tea-tasters  would  differ  far 
less. 

The  schoolmaster  collector  feels,  perhaps,  more  joy  over 
the  bagging  of  a  unique  specimen  of  an  inspector’s  howler 
than  over  any  other  capture.  We  take  the  following  from  the 
drawer  labelled  “  Inspectors  ”  : — “  Why  do  you  be¬ 
gin  French  so  low  down  in  your  school,  Mr.  Head  Master  ”? 
H.M.:  “  Because  your  predecessor  asked  me  to  do  so.”  Un¬ 
der  the  heading  “  Divinity,”  still  in  the  inspectors’  section, 
we  find  in  our  cabinet  two  variations  of  a  howler.  “  How 
could  Cain  tell  that  his  sacrifice  was  rejected  while  Abel’s  was 
respected?”  was  the  question  put  by  an  inspector,  who  was 
surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  class  to  reply.  Private  inquiry 
showed  that  the  answer  expected  was  “  Because  the  smoke  of 
Abel’s  ascended  ”■ — an  answer  for  which  there  is  as  little 
scriptural  warrant  as  for  the  assumption  that  Abel’s  sacrifice 
was  in  any  ease  more  acceptable,  since  it  was  a  meat  offering. 
A  favourite  specimen  of  the  writer’s  is  the  instance  of  an  in¬ 
spector  questioning  a  class  on  geometric  figures,  and  asking 
what  figure  the  shape  of  the  end  of  the  room  behind  him 
represented.  As  boy  after  boy  answered  “  a  pentagon,”  he 
grew  quite  angry,  never  noticing  that  the  roof,  flat  in  front  of 
him,  ended  in  a  gable  at  his  back. 

The  pleasure  of  collecting  grows  on  one,  even  if  there  can 
only  be  added  to  the  store  such  howlers  as  “  On  Teaching 
GrammEr  ’ — the  title  of  a  paper  submitted  for  publication  in 
an  educational  journal,  or  the  words  todt,  Namens  in  a  modern 
piece  set  for  German  dictation,  both  incorrect  according  to 
present  spelling,  but  so  written  by  the  examiner;  or  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  inspector  to  a  class  to  avoid  putting  “ones”  when 
cancelling,  which  induced  many  to  start  using  =&  and  the  like 
in  place  of  x 

The  last  from  the  collection  is  indexed  under  the  heading 

School  Porter.”  The  porter  was  sweeping  out  the  hall  of 
a  school  while  several  candidates  for  the  post  he  was  about  to 
vacate  were  waiting  to  be  interviewed.  Suddenly  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governors  appeared,  a  magnate  unknown  to  the 
porter,  whose  temper  had  been  tried  by  the  frequent  arrival  of 
the  candidates:  “  Is  the  head  master  in?”  “  No,  not  just 
now;  he  has  gone  out,  and,  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  inter¬ 
view,  your  place  is  outside,  too.” 
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“OLD  FOGEYISM”  AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL 
APPLICATIONS. 


There  is  within  us  all  a  tendency  to  repeat  whatever  has 
been  done  before.  We  discover  ourselves  to  be  humming  an 
old  tune  ;  we  frequently  retell  the  story  which  has  done  duty 
on  former  occasions.  It  is  the  conservative  tendency.  Physio¬ 
logically  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  nervous  currents  to  run 
along  the  old  paths.  The  groove  in  our  mental  apparatus, 
once  made  perceptible,  offers  the  path  of  least  resistance  to 
the  entering  ideas  on  the  next  occasion,  and  the  nervous 
current  chooses  that  path.  All  habit  phenomena  are  accounted 
for  by  imagining  the  existence  of  regular,  well  worn  tracks 
through  the  system  of  neurones. 

Biologically,  if  it  were  not  for  this  perseveration  tendency, 
life  for  each  one  of  us  would  begin  anew.  Nothing  would  be 
preserved  for  us  from  the  bodily  experiences  of  former  genera¬ 
tions.  The  child  inherits  racial  preparation — a  capacity  to 
behave  automatically  or  instinctively  when  presented  with 
certain  stimuli.  He  starts  life,  in  very  truth,  as  the  “  heir  of 
all  the'  ages.”  His  small  body  is  a  storehouse,  to  the  storing 
of  which  all  previous  generations  have  been  contributing. 

Psychologically  this  conservative  tendency  is  rooted  in  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  old.  It  is  “old  fogeyism.”  It 
shows  itself  in  young  children  just  as  much  as  it  does  in  old 
people.  The  child  shows  it  in  his  great  love  of  old  stories. 
There  is  no  weariness  in  repetition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  woe 
to  the  unwary  teller  who,  on  the  twentieth  repetition  of  the 
story,  varies  in  any  way  the  purity  of  the  text.  And  what 
joy,  too,  does  the  child — and,  indeed,  the  adult — find  in  the 
constant  repetition  of  lines  of  a  pleasing  poem  ! 

Constant  repetition  is  not  unpalatable ;  the  smoker  does  not 
declare  that  he  has  become  weary  of  the  weed ;  in  any  festive 
gathering  the  demand  is  always  for  the  old  songs.  There  is 
unmistakable  pleasure  in  carrying  out  a  routine ;  even  the 
most  emancipated  of  men  is  a  slave  to  routine.  In  school, 
too,  the  teacher  should  make  use  of  the  conservative  tendency. 
“  Keeping  order  ”  should  depend  upon  it,  for  “  order  ”  is 
merely  the  keeping  up  of  an  established  routine.  This  is 
not  “  securing  ”  of  order,  but  the  “  maintaining  ”  of  order. 
Securing  order  is  the  same  case  as  “discipline  ’  or  “  dis- 
cipleship,”  or  the  securing  of  the  leadership  of  a  company 
of  people. 

The  wise  teacher  throws  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
an  established  routine  upon  the  pupils  themselves  ;  the  force 
maintaining  order  here  comes  from  the  children.  In  this 
connexion,  the  methods  in  vogue  at  our  English  public  schools 
may  well  be  noted.  The  teacher,  then,  must  have  his  own 
routine,  his  own  fixed  constitution.  If  he  honours  his  own 
settled  routine,  the  preservation  of  it  may  quite  safely  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  class.  The  teacher,  however,  must 
avoid,  at  all  costs,  frequent  deviations  from  his  usual  practice. 
If  essays  are  to  be  brought  in  every  Thursday,  the  day 
should  not  be  altered  to  Wednesday  this  week  and  to  Friday 
next  week.  If,  for  example,  omission  of  home-work  be  pun¬ 
ished,  let  it  be  punished  regularly  with  the  same  severity  for 
all  pupils,  except  in  the  case  of  well  understood  and  just 
excuses.  Nothing  worries  a  class  so  much  as  alteration  of 
the  routine ;  nothing  is  more  powerful  in  setting  up  a  “  slack  ” 
tone  or  in  leading  to  positive  disorder.  The  teacher  cannot 
expect  the  pupils  to  honour  their  own  exercises  if  he  will  not. 

Further,  perseveration  is  but  the  homely  habit.  The  only 
effective  way  in  which  a  man  can  make  full  use  of  his  powers 
is  habit.  Habit  is  automatic  action ;  and  automatic  actions 
come  in  dressing,  in  walking,  and  in  a  host  of  other  ways, 
leaving  his  mind  free  for  higher  things.  It  is  no  far  cry  to 
say  that  civilization  itself  is  based  upon  such  automatisms. 
The  child  must  be  taught  to  do  things  thoroughly,  thus 
making  automatic  or  habitual  the  results  of  previous  con¬ 
quests.  He  must  be  taught  to  throw  as  many  of  the  things  of 
life  as  possible  into  the  care  of  the  homely  habit.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  man  needs  to  get  into  the  habit  of  using 
habits  freely.  Therefore,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
drudgery  of  repetition.  It  is  essential  to  the  making  of 
automatisms  which,  in  their  turn,  are  necessary  if  the  child  is 
tiO  make  real  progress  later  on.  Let  the  repetitions,  however, 


be  disguised  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  To  take  a  very 
simple  example.  The  multiplication  table  has  to  be  learned 
thoroughly  so  that  it  becomes  automatic.  To  ensure  that  it 
is  really  known  some  teachers  insist  upon  repetition  after 
repetition  of  the  actual  table.  The  result  is  complete  weari¬ 
ness  for  the  suffering  class.  Repetition  of  this  kind, 
“  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out,”  does  become  un¬ 
palatable.  Instead  of  this  mechanical  reiteration,  give  the 
pupils  much  practice  in  problems,  the  working  out  of  which 
involves  multiplication.  The  child  enjoys  the  novel  elements 
continually  arising  in  the  problems,  and  is  also,  in  the 
working  out,  continually  repeating,  and  hence  making 
automatic,  his  table.  This  is  vastly  different  from  “  mere  ” 
repetition.  There  is  combined  mastery  over  the  elements 
with  their  freedom  of  use. 

Teachers  must  recognize  that  all  people,  young  or  old,  are 
“old  fogeys”  and  must  be  “old  fogeys.”  The  teacher’s  part 
is  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  given  those  components  of  “  old 
fogeyism  ”  which  shall  make  them  most  effective  adults.  It 
is  his  function  to  set  up  those  habits,  those  automatisms, 
which  shall  return  the  greatest  interest  in  due  season. 

William  H.  Pick. 


SCAFFOLDING. 

By  John  Henderson. 

Two  hours  ago  I  was  lecturing  to  a  handful  of  youths  not 
yet  of  military  age,  who  have  set  themselves  to  tackle  a  sub¬ 
ject  considered  difficult  for  men  ten  years  their  senior.  And 
when  I  came  away  from  the  lecture-room  and  out  into  the 
murky  street,  and  walked  under  some  scaffolding  in  front  of  a 
new  white  building  lately  begun,  an  idea  troubled  my  mind 
and  vanished,  only  to  return  a  moment  later,  clear  and  strong, 
and  vanish  again.  But  the  sensation  of  troubling  has  re¬ 
mained,  and  must  needs  remain  until  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  recapture  the  idea  and  express  it;  and,  as  others  may 
be  interested  in  the  introspective  process,  I  make  the  attempt 
on  paper. 

The  only  thing  I  feel  sure  about  is  that  my  thought  was 
directed  to  economy  of  effort.  Exactly  why  such  an  environ¬ 
ment  should  send  one’s  thoughts  flying  in  that  particular 
direction  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  scaffolding  is  itself 
an  economy  of  effort.  There  is  economy  in  the  building  of  it, 
nothing  being  used  that  is  not  necessary  (and  therein  lies  the 
beauty  of  scaffolding,  as  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  Mr.  William  Wildman,  and  other  artists  have 
proved),  and  there  is  a  vast  economy  in  the  service  it  renders 
to  the  half-hidden  structure  climbing  slowly  behind  it.  That 
may  be  the  nexus,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is,  because 
the  idea  that  came  to  me  brought  with  it  no  mental  impres¬ 
sion  of  scaffolding  or  other  structural  work,  but  rather  a 
vision  of  sunlight  and  distant  blue  hills,  such  as  one  gets  some¬ 
times  after  rain.  Everything  was  so  clear  to  me  in  the 
momentary  flash  that  it  seemed  impossible  there  could  be  any 
difficulty  in  passing  my  thought  on  to  others.  But,  now  that 
I  attempt  to  write  it  down,  I  find  there  is  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  idea  itself  seems  to  have  no 
newness  about  it.  And  yet  as  it  came  to  me  it  was  quite 
new.  Also  it  was  helpful. 

Not  unnaturally  one  tries  first  of  all  to  appraise  economy 
of  effort  in  connexion  with  lecturing  to  youngsters  ten  years 
before  the  normal  time.  It  is,  to  some  small  degree,  a  matter 
of  making  men  of  them  before  they  have  ceased  to  be  boys, 
but,  at  such  a  crisis  as  we  have  now  reached,  the  slight  forc¬ 
ing  may  be  justifiable.  They  will  be  wanted  in  a  few  years 
for  senior  work,  and  it  is  just  as  well  they  should  be  prepared, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  tackle  it.  Moreover,  the  question  arises 
whether,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  place  too  little  on  the  shoulders 
of  youth  and  leave  too  much  to  be  borne  by  age  :  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  overload  experience  and  give  swift-moving  ambition 
too  light  a  burden  to  bear. 

But  that  is  not  the  main  thing.  What  occupies  every  mind 
to-day  is  that  this  country  of  ours,  this  country  we  love  in  our 
I  typical  fashion,  whole-heartedly  but  almost  with  faces  of 
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shame  (for  every  clay  one  hears  the  remark,  “  Well,  we  do 
make  a  mess  of  things  ”)  this  land  that  gives  us  home  and 
freedom  and  love,  is  at  war  with  a  people  whose  ideal  we 
believe  to  be  wilfully  false,  and  if  we  are  to  save  our  country 
there  are  sacrifices  to  be  made.  All  that  is  quite  clear  and 
commonplace.  One  of  the  sacrifices  is  that  we  must  econo¬ 
mize,  which  is  a  thing  most  people  hate  to  have  to  do.  Still, 
it  has  got  to  be  done  and  will  be  done,  and  that’s  all  there  is 
to  say  about  it,  except  for  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

Here,  of  course,  comes  the  rub,  and  here  also  comes  the 
idea,  the  vision  under  the  scaffolding,  the  glimpse  of  sunlight 
and  distant  blue  hills  in  a  place  many  miles  from  the  hills 
and  suffused  in  rain.  We  can  save  pennies  and  shillings  and 
Treasury  notes,  and  wTe  can  further  save  the  tokens  of  the 
power  of  wealth  by  resisting  the  temptations  to  buy  what  can 
be  done  without  until  after  the  War.  But  is  this  all?  In  one 
sense  it  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  it  is  leaving  the 
problem  on  a  basis  of  materialism,  and  placing  before  our¬ 
selves  a  considerable  struggle  with  material  temptations. 
Surely  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the  basis  of  idealism,  if 
only  for  the  selfish  purpose  (in  the  highest  sense)  of  avoiding 
tiie  struggle  with  material  temptations.  In  itself,  this  would 
be  an  economy  of  effort. 

Now,  what  one  man  does  or  does  not  in  such  a  connexion  as 
this  may  matter  little  or  nothing  to  the  State,  but  only  to  the 
man  himself.  It  is  arguable  that  his  personal  effort,  however 
great,  counts  for  so  little  in  the  multitude  of  efforts,  that  if  he 
make  none  the  State  will  not  be  appreciably  affected.  But 
the  man  himself  will  be  affected ;  and  if,  instead  of  there  being 
not  one  man  but  a  million  men,  or  two  million  men,  who  will 
not  consider  the  thing  that  matters  to  the  individual,  then  the 
State  itself  begins  to  suffer.  For  the  aggregate  of  many  in¬ 
significant  efforts  is  mighty. 

Yet  this  is  hardly  the  argument  one  would  care  to  put  before 
that  handful  of  boys  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances 
rapidly  to  become  men.  There  is  a  danger  that  some  might 
elect  to  economize  effort  now  in  order  to  make  stronger  effort 
in  the  future;  in  other  words,  defer  working  until  after  the 
^  ar  is  finished.  And  that  is  by  no  means  what  is  wanted. 
Rather  one  would  urge  that  the  slackness  even  of  one  man  does 
matter  to  the  State,  if  ouly  for  the  reason  that  the  potential 
effort  of  that  one  man  may  be  suspectible  of  greater  develop¬ 
ment  than  is  possible  with  a  thousand  others:  and  one  would 
say  further  that,  to  what  degree  soever  a  man’s  effort  matters 
to  the  State,  it  yet  matters  more  to  the  man  himself,  for  un¬ 
less  he  uses  his  virtue  fully  he  is  untrue  to  the  highest  that  is 
in  him,  and  that  highest  is  beyond  the  reverent  daring  of  man 
to  name. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  effort  and  the  economy  of  effort? 
I  soggest  that  we  ought  to  regard  effort  as  a  virtue  or  strength 
which  the  individual  is  allowed  to  possess,  and  which  is  made 
living  by  the  fire  of  belief  in  some  Godlike  purpose ;  and 
economy  I  take  to  be  the  setting  of  one’s  house  in  order,  the 
house,  for  our  present  purpose,  being  the  material  husk  of 
things,,  controllable,  and  to  be  controlled,  by  the  living  virtue 
of  the  ideal  or  spiritual.  This  is  a  long  and  difficult  sentence, 
but  the  two  definitions  give  us  the  clue  to  economy  of  effort, 
simply  (although  perhaps  the  phrase  is  incomplete)  the  fusing 
of  energy  with  order. 

What  it  .  comes  to,  then,  is  this  :  not  merely  a  matter  of 
pennies,  shillings,  and  Treasury  notes,  but  a  definite  and  con- 
structive  endeavour  first  to  realize  the  living  virtue  that  is  in 
us.  and  next  to  set.  it  in  order  so  that  we  may  realize  the 
highest  possible  of  individual  effort  and,  by  its  employment, 
sene  our  country  serve  our  day  and  generation  and  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  a  discipline  such  as  that  which 
obtains  in  the  Navy  and  Army;  it  is  an  organization  such  as 
the  country,  has  applied  to  the  output  of  munitions  and  other 
affairs;  it  is  an  assembling  of  forces  which  can  move  the 
world,  a  practice  of  the  faith  which  removes  mountains.  Self- 
denying  ordinances  may  be  good  enough  in  their  wav,  but  a 
self-denying  ordinance  is  at  best  no  more  than  a  negation,  a 
sweeping  away,  to  be  followed,  if  the  preliminary  is  to  have 
value,  by  a  positive  construction.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  with¬ 
out,  and  hand  the  proceeds  of  doing  without  to  the  State. 


• 

Economy  of  effort  means  doing  more  than  before,  construct¬ 
ing  more,  even  making  more  money — if  that  is  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  of  the  power  to  produce — always  with  the  proviso 
that  mankind  at  large  may  benefit.  Social  instinct  directed 
by  a  little  consideration  among  the  unknown  leaders  of  social 
instinct  will  warn  us  when  we  are  spending  unduly  on  the 
vanities  of  the  flesh — food  and  drink,  clothing,  houses,  and  so 
on;  and  social  instinct,  the  unexplainable  dictum  of  many  in¬ 
dividual  consciences,  will  approve  when  the  proper  balance 
is  maintained.  It  is  excess  that  is  harmful,  not  only  the 
excess  which  is  vice,  but  the  excess  which  is  parsimony.  It 
is  a  question  of  proportionate  values,  or,  as  some  might  prefer 
to  say,  of  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  And  this  is 
a  legitimate  flight  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  idealistic 
aspect  of  economy,  for  where  there  is  perfect  beauty  there 
cannot  be  waste.  Too  much  flavouring  spoils  the  finest  dish, 
too  much  paint  the  finest  picture.  We  might  even  remember 
with  benefit  “  Be  not  righteous  over  much,”  a  precept  which 
Germany  seems  to  have  forgotten  in  the  endeavour  to  bring 
God  into  the  human  harness  of  organization.  It  is  good  to- 
keep  a  sanctuary  in  which  to  pray. 

But  the  ultimate  practical  test  to  w7hich  our  idealism  must 
submit  is,  after  all,  the  test  of  service,  not  perhaps  at  once, 
although  immediate  test  is  not  unlikely,  but  before  the  result 
of  our  constructive  economy  is  fully  realized.  Once  there  was 
a  man  whose  three  sons  wrent  away  to  do  battle  for  their 
country.  The  father  remained  at  home,  working  in  his  usual 
slow7  way  about  the  small  farm  wdiich  had  supported  him  for 
many  years.  Then  came  news  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  the  old  man  pondered  long  and  idly  upon  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence.  Not  long  after  came  word  that  his 
second  son  was  killed ;  whereupon  the  old  man  gave  up  pon¬ 
dering,  bought  himself  some  new,  strong  clothes,  ate  a  good 
dinner,  and  began  the  work  of  reclaiming  a  piece  of  waste 
land.  His  neighbours  derided  him,  urging  that  it  was  absurd 
to  work  in  such  a  wray,  for  the  land  wrould  be  useless,  the 
worker  would  wear  himself  out,  and,  moreover,  would  con¬ 
sume  much  food  and  wear  out  much  clothing  which  was  of 
value  to  the  State.  But  the  old  man  persisted  in  his  way, 
saying  alwrays,  “  It  wall  serve;  it  wall  serve.”  And  when  his 
youngest  son  came  back,  and  married  a  wdfe,  and  bethought 
him  to  enlarge  his  outlook,  the  old  man  gave  him  the  piece  of 
reclaimed  land  and  pointed  w7ith  pride  to  a  grove  of  voung 
oaks,  which  w7ere  to  screen  against  the  north-east  wind.  “  It 
will  serve,”  said  the  old  man,  before  he  died;  and  the  truth 
of  his  wrords  was  proved  in  the  next  century,  w7hen  the 
reclaimer  of  waste  land  and  planter  of  trees  was  all  but  for¬ 
gotten. 

If  the  inner  meaning — the  spiritual  meaning — of  economy 
of  effort  is  once  realized,  the  outwnrd  or  material  manifesta¬ 
tion  will  follow7  as  morning  follows  night.  Who,  conscious  of 
latent  strength,  will  not  desire  to  develop  it?  Who,  in 
highest  self-interest  (wfiieh  is  a  fragment  of  State-interest), 
will  not  seek  to  complete  the  rearing  of  a  fairy  palace  of  in¬ 
spired  energy? 

Thus,  I  venture  to  imagine,  our  scaffolding  comes  into  the 
scheme  of  tilings  :  the  simple  effort,  unadorned  and  tempo¬ 
rary,  erected  to  the  end  that  the  complex,  decorated,  and 
surely  permanent  may  find  constructive  expression.  It  is  all 
that  some  of  us  can  do,  this  scaffolding  job,  and  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  occasionally  we  indulge  our  pride  by  trying  to  see 
some  value  in  the  job.  As  for  the  vision  of  sunlight  and  dis¬ 
tant  blue  hills  in  a  jilace  many  miles  from  the  hills  and  suf¬ 
fused  in  rain,  that  is  one  of  the  rewards  by  the  way  which  wre 
cannot  avoid  if  w7e  would,  and  which  it  were  unwise  to 
attempt  to  avoid;  for  without  vision  economy  of  effort  is 
impossible. 

Even  now  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  in  wrords  exactly 
wdiat  I  felt.  Perhaps  the  suggestion  may  suffice,  as  a  fleck 
of  colour  sometimes  suffices  when  a  carefully  drawn  line  fails. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  the  absurdity  of  sin,  a  conviction  of 
the  unlimited  power  available  if  only  one  could  fully  achieve 
the  fusing  of  energy  with  order.  I  doubt  whether  cold  print 
can  do  it :  the  idea  seems  to  need  colour  for  its  expression — 
sunlight,  and  the  mystic  blue  of  distant  hills. 
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The  opening  up  of  a  NEW  CONNECTION. 


If  particulars  of  YOUR  SCHOOL  are  included  in 


the  next  issue  of 


PATON’S  LIST  of 
SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS 


they  will  be  seen  by  thousands  of  Parents  seeking  Schools. 

“There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  advertising1;  there  is  a  great  eagerness  to  compete  for 
attention,  and  no  one  gets  it  unless  it  is  by  giving,  as  it  were,  so  many  strokes  of  the  hammer, 
one  after  the  other,  to  compel  people  to  notice  what  is  going  on.” — W.  E.  Gladstone. 


THIS  BOOK  secures  a  far  larger  proportion  of  definite  results 
than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  the 
Deputy  Public  Trustee, 
Manchester. 

19th  January,  1916. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the 
Deputy  Public  Trustee  to 
thank  you  for  the  copy  of 
your  List  of  Schools,  which 
he  desires  me  to  say  will 
prove  exceedingly  useful  to 
him  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  many  es¬ 
tates.” 


“  The  majority  of  my  boys 
come,  of  course,  from  per¬ 
sonal  recommendation,  but  I 
may  say  that  of  those  who 
come  as  a  result  of  adver¬ 
tising,  practically  all  have 
heard  of  the  school  through 
your  List  of  Schools.” 


HEAD  MASTERS  or  HEAD  MISTRESSES  wishing  to  have 
their  Schools  included  in  the  Nineteenth  Edition— which 
is  just  going  to  press — should  apply  at  once  to 


J.  &  J.  PATON,  Agents, 

143  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  cTnM'si 
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Mr.  John  Murray 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  WAR-TIME. 

By  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net 

This  is  an  attempt  to  put  on  record  in  a  series  of  nineteen 
short  sketches  the  many  ways  in  which  War  has  affected  the 
outlook  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  We  all  recognize  that  life 
can  never  be  the  same  again,  and  of  no  side  of  life  is  this  more 
surely  true  than  of  the  Public  Schools. 

PATRIOTIC  POETRY,  GREEK  and 
ENGLISH. 

An  Address  written  for  the  500th  Anniversary  of  Agincourt . 
By  Professor  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Litt.D.  With  Notes  and 
References  and  Four  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF 
FRANCE  to  the  Beginningr  of 
the  XXth  Century. 

Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  Two 
New  Chapters  by  R.  B.  Lattlmer,  M.A.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

This  book  in  its  original  form  ivas  called  “  little  Arthur's 
llistoi  y  of  France  ;  but  it  is  not  so  juvenile  as  its  title  would 
seem  to  imply.  It  is  suited  to  readers  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

NEW  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  RESET 

GEOMETRY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Science. 

By  S  0.  Andrew,  M.A.  Revised  by  the  Author  and 
R.  Wyke  Bayuss,  M.A.  3s. 

Having  in  view  the  Regulations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  Examinations. 

COMMERCIAL  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

By  William  Abbott,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  3s.  6d. 

A  CONCISE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  L.  A.  Magnus.  5s.  net. 

LIMEN  :  A  First  Latin  Book. 

By  Professors  Walters  and  Conway.  Fourth  (Revised) 
Edition,  2s.  6d.  Also  m  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each.  ' 

DEIGMA:  A  First  Greek  Book. 

9a  Same  Authors>  and  011  the  same  lines  as  Limen. 

'  ’  [Ready  shortly. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

(For  Junior  Forms.)  By  E.  E.  Kitchener,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

(For  Junior  Forms.)  By  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.Litt.  1 S.  6d 
Based  upon  the  new  Terminology. 

THE  hTstory.  emp,re  and  its 

VH;fEmVoED  oil  Hawke’  BA-  With  Maps,  &c.  Cheap 
Schools.'  2S>  3d-  net-  For  the  UPPer  Forms  of  Secondary 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

%  Gerald  T.  Hankin,  B.aZ  With  Mans  "  PL 
Spools’. 1 8’  6d'  nCt  F°r  the  Middle  Forms'of  s'econda^ 

GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE  ELEMEN- 
TAIRE  avec  Exercices 

By  W.  M.  Poole,  M.A.,  R.HG ™££Zm  2s.  6d. 
ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  LIST. 


A  LATIN  READER  FOR  WAR-TIME. 

Caesar's  Belgian  Campaign.  Edited  by 

S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Is.  6d.  [Bell’s  Simplified  Latin  Classics. 

“  It  was  a  happy  notion  to  select  that  portion  of  the  Commentaries  that 
overlaps  the  ground  on  which  the  English  forces  are  now  engaged,  and  to 
quote  for  comparison  with  Caesar  a  despatch  of  General  French.  The 
il  lustrations,  a  notable  featun 
of  Education. 


feature  of  the  series,  are  excellent.”—  The  Journal 


Bell's  Shakespeare  for  Schools.  Edited 

by  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Sherborne 
School.  Pott  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  from 
original  drawings  by  Byam  Shaw.  Is.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES  (NOW  BEADY). 

Henry  V.  Richard  III.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

“  The  general  introduction  to  this  series  is  full  of  life  and  spirit.  To  catch 
the  Elizabethan  spirit  and  see  Shakespeare  as  he  really  was  seems  to  be  its 
keynote.  There  is  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  stage  before  Shakespeare,  and 
well-selected  extracts  from  Johnson’s  Preface  to  Shakespeare.  Notes,  hints, 
and  questions  are  added,  making  complete  a  well-conceived  textbook.” — 
Educational  News. 

Essay  Writing.  A  Manual  for  Students  in 
University  Tutorial  Classes  and  the  Workers’  Education 
Association.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  D.Lit.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
and  Arnold  Freeman,  M.A.,  B.Lit.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 
This  manual  is  essentially  practical  in  its  methods.  From  cover  to  cover 
it  is  based  on  actual  experience  of  the  difficulties  and  needs  of  those  who 
are  learning  to  write  essays.  No  technical  terms  are  used ;  the  style  is 
clear ;  the  advice  is  practical ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  breathes 
encouragement. 

A  Military  and  Imperial  History  of 

England.  By  George  Guest,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of 
St.  Paul’s  School,  Bournemouth.  250  pp.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

This  volume  completes  Mr.  Guest’s  new  course  of  English  History,  which 
comprises  “  A  Social  History  of  England  ”  (now  in  its  third  edition)  and 
“  A  Constitutional  History  of  England  ”  (published  last  year). 

PROFESSOR  SMITH’S  NEW  CHEMISTRY. 

Elementary  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By 

Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University.  Adapted  for 
British  Schools  by  H.  A.  Wootton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior 
Science  Master,  Westminster  School.  Large  crown  8vo, 
with  diagrams,  5s.  net. 

“  Many  allusions  are  made  to  the  chemistrv  of  everyday  life,  and  to  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  special  importance  in  trade  and  industry,  and  the  book 
is  of  the  type  which  should  be  read  and  mastered  by  every  boy  .’’—Chemical 
News. 

A  Laboratory  Outline  of  Elementary 

Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Alex.  Smith.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 
Companion  Volume  to  the  above.  ~ 

“An  excellent  course  of  laboratory  work,  which  the  average  student  will 
undoubtedly  find  particularly  interesting.”—  Chemical  News. 

Arithmetic.  By  F.  W.  Dobbs,  M.A.,  and  H.  K. 

Marsden,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 
Part  I.  Price  3s.  Now  Beady.  (Part  II  in  the  Press.) 

[Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  H.  L.  Reed,  M.A., 

Assistant  Mathematical  and  Science  Master,  Westminster 
School.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Bell’s  Mathematical  Series. 

“  The  variety  of  the  questions  which  are  taken  from  human  life  deserves 
high  praise  ;  it  is  only  by  long  continued  effort  that  they  could  have  been 
collected.”— Nature. 

TEST  PAPERS  IN  MATHEMATICS 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  period  of  the  War  these  Test-Papers  will  be  issued  once 
a  Teim  (on  March  1st,  June  1st,  and  November  1st)  instead 
of  monthly  as  previously. 

The  March  Papers,  by  John  Milne,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master,  Mackie  Academy,  Stonehaven,  N.B.,  are  now  ready. 

Subscription,  Is.  6 d.  net  per  annum,  post  free  (three  issues). 
Single  issue,  Id.  net.  Any  one  paper  can  be  had  for  purposes  of 
class  distribution  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6 d.  for  25.  y 

Q*  BELL  &  SONS,  Lid.,  London,  W.C. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS, 

JUNIOR  AND  PRELIMINARY. 


flDatbematics  anfc  Science. 

Algebra,  Junior.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and 
A.  Barraclouget,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  With  Answers,  3s. 

Algebra,  Junior,  Test  Questions  in.  By  F.  Rosenberg, 
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JANINE— JEUNE  FILLE. 

By  Marion  Cahill. 


Janine  is  sixteen.  She  is  what  the  English  call  a  “  flapper,” 
the  Germans  a  Backfisch,  and  the  French,  with  more  decorum, 
&  jeune  fille. 

Janine  wants  a  gold  watch.  All  the  other  girls  in  her  class 
have  a  gold  watch,  so  she  learned,  long  ago,  to  despise  the 
pretty  little  silver  wristlet  that  once  she  admired  so  ardently. 
With  an  English  child  it  would  be  “  Oh,  Mother  !  do.  ask 
Father  to  buy  me  a  watch.”  And  the  answer  would  pro¬ 
bably  be,  “  Darling,  I  have  told  you  before  that  you  shall  have 
one  when  you  are  a  little  older.” 

Darling  might  pout,  but  would  eventually  succumb  to  the 
inevitable.  What  does  her  little  French  sister  do?  Go  to 
Hainan  ?  Ha  foi !  non.  Having  taken  the  precaution  of 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly  losing  her  silver  one,  Janine 
waits  for  the  holidays — and  papa.  She  gets  to  her  room  and 
prepares  a  toilette  to  captivate  her  unsuspecting  male  parent. 
The  Frenchman  who  can  resist  the  subtlety  of  une  grande 
toilette  ravissante  has  not  yet  been  born. 

Prepared  to  conquer,  Janine  descends.  “Ah,  mon  petit 
papa  cheri !  Tu  aimes  la  petite  Janine  ?  You  are  pleased 
with  me,  Papa  ?  All  the  term  I  have  worked  so  hard,  so  hard 
to  please  mon  vieux  papa  !  ” 

“  Tu  es  un  ange,”  says  the  Frenchman,  caressing  his  adored 
little  daughter,  “  un  pigeon,  un  amour,  ma  petite  poupee  !  ” 

“And  you  liked  the  little  cards  of  good  conduct  I  sent 
you  every  week,  mon  p'ere  adore  ?  ” 

Janine  is  seated  on  the  arm  of  her  father’s  chair ;  one  arm 
is  round  his  willing  neck,  the  other  busily  caresses  him, 
smooths  his  hair,  pats  his  cheek,  curls  his  moustache ;  and 
the  infatuated  father  sits  in  a  veritable  beatitude.  Without 
exaggeration  be  it  said  that  Frenchmen  adore  their  children. 

“  Hais  oui !  mais  oid !  ”  The  facile  tears  of  temperament 
are  in  his  eyes.  Is  she  not  an  angel,  the  little  Janine,  to  be  so 
good,  all  to  please  ce  bon  petit  papa  ? 

But  Frenchmen,  besides  being  affectionate,  are  very  shrewd 
and  strangely  practical  at  the  most  unexpected  moments. 

“  Hais,  cherie,  je  me  souviens  !  One  week  there  was  a  card 
not  so  good.  Comment  ?  ”  And  his  eyes  grow  hard  as  he 
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looks  sternly  at  the  captivating  little  figure  sitting  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair. 

“  Mau,  mon  p'ere,  je  me  desole.  It  is  of  that,  expressly  of 
that,  I  wish  to  speak.  Figure  to  yourself,  mon  p'ere  bien- 
aime,  but  it  is  difficult,  difficult  to  obtain  the  card  excellent. 
One  little  fault,  an  imperfection,  and,  pouf!  c’est  disparu  ! 
All — all  in  one  little  moment  I  lost  it.  I  was  late — there  was 
no  clock.  Voild  tout !  ” 

“  Metis  les  ctittres  petit es  filles - ” 

“  Ah,  mon  p'ere  ” — desolately.  “  Those  others  there,  they 
all  have  watches.  Only  thy  little  Janine — she  is  without  the 
watch.” 

“  Mats  comment !  Those  others  have  wratches,  and  thou  hast 
none  ?  See,  my  little  daughter,  together  we  will  rectify  this 
mistake.  To-morrow  we  go  to  Cartier’s.” 

At  this  critical  moment  Maman  enters.  She,  too,  was  once 
a  jeune  file  franchise.  She  knows  all  the  ropes.  Her  mouth 
is  smiling,  her  eyes  unsmiling,  as  she  takes  in  the  scene. 

J anine  is  nothing  if  not  practical.  Maman  is  not  pleased, 
that  is  evident.  And,  during  the  long,  dreary  term  stretch¬ 
ing  ahead,  there  will  be  only  Maman  from  whom  to  obtain 
those  little  adoucissements  that  help  to  smooth  the  path  of 
school  life. 

“  Ecoutez,”  she  whispers  to  her  father.  “  To-morrow  we 
buy  also  un  petit  cadeau  for  Maman,  n’est-ce  pas  ?  ” 

“  Ma  poupee,”  murmurs  Papa ;  “  c’est  un  petit  cceur  d’or  !  ” 

And  next  day  Madame  is  presented  with  her  little  trinket, 
gallantly  by  Papa,  and  with  a  pretty  speech  from  Janine. 

Maman  accepts  with  murmured  words  of  graciousness.  Is 
she  not  a  Frenchwoman?  And,  meanwhile,  she  reflects  that 
it  is  well,  very  well,  that  Janine  returns  to  school  to-morrow. 

II. 

“  A  visitor,  a  gentleman,  to  see  Mademoiselle  Janine  in  the 
Grande  Salle.”  And  the  white-capped  maid  shows  her  white 
teeth  in  a  beaming  smile,  so  pleased  is  she  to  give  pleasure. 

There  is  a  rustle  of  interest.  Janine,  bright  of  eye  and  pink 
of  cheek,  steps  out  of  her  place.  Two  mistresses  are  waiting 
to  escort  her — Mile  Marie  and  Mile  Mathilde.  Janine  steps 
demurely  between  them  with  downcast  lids  and  soft  curls 
shading  her  pretty  face,  so  shy  is  she.  And  in  the  Grande 
Salle  awaits  her  Jean  Louis  Marie,  just  three  years  older  than 
J  anine. 

“  Bonjour,  Mademoiselle  Janine;  est-ce  que  vous  portez-vous 
bien  ?  ” 

“  Elle  v a  tr'es  bien,"  murmurs  Mile  Marie  to  the  surprised 
young  man. 

There  is  a  pause.  Janine  sits  coyly  between  her  guardians. 
Her  eyes  are  fixed  modestly  upon  the  floor,  and  Jean  Louis 
Marie  wonders  what  has  happened  to  his  chic  little  friend  of 
the  holidays. 

“  H  fait  cliaud,"  says  Jean  Louis  Marie,  taking  out  his 
handkerchief  and  washing  he  were  at  home. 

Tree  chaud,  says  Mile  Mathilde.  Janine  remains  demure ; 
not  yet  has  she  opened  her  lips. 

“And  the  music — how  goes  the  music?”  says  the  poor 
young  man,  remembering  many  musical  soirees  in  those  en¬ 
chanting  holidays  that  now  seem  so  distant. 

“  Elle  es t  une  bonne  musicienne,”  chorus  the  Mentors. 

Janine  sits  coy  and  shy  in  the  same  meek  attitude.  The 
young  man  rises. 

“  I  will  take  your  dtvoir,’’  says  Jean  Louis  Marie,  “  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  votre  p'ere,  and  to  Madame  voire  mere." 

Janine  shoots  him  one  swift  glance  alive  with  diablerie, 
which  says  far  more  than  anyone  else  has  dared  to  say 
during  the  interview.  J 

And  the  young  man  goes  away  feeling  that  Mile  Janine  is 
still  Mile  Janine.  She  has  merely  suffered  a  sea-change  into 
something  new  and  strange. 

“Pom//  says  Jean  Louis  Marie,  as  he  feels  his  feet  on  the 
familiar  pavement  again.  He  tilts  his  hat,  squares  his 
shoulders,  twists  his  moustache.  He  is  his  own  man  again. 

***** 

“  What  relation  is  Monsieur  to  Mademoiselle  ?  ”  says  Mile 
Marie,  in  a  caressing  voice. 

“  He  is  my  cousin,”  answers  Janine,  sweetly. 

They  aie  no  i  elation,  says  Mile  Mathilde  to  her  colleague 
half  an  hour  later.  “  C’est  un  petit  coquin,  celle-ld." 


III. 

In  a  very  few'  weeks  Janine  will  be  seventeen,  and  already 
she  occupies  her  active  little  mind  with  thoughts  of  marriage. 

Gravely  she  considers  the  situation.  The  chief  pretendant 
to  the  hand  of  Mile  Janine  is  Jean  Louis  Marie. 

“  He  is  a  boy  bien-eleve,"  says  her  mother,  “and  tout-d-fait 
serieux.” 

“  C’est  bien  vrai,"  says  the  thoughtful  Janine,  “  and  his 
father  is  a  man  well  placed.  Without  doubt  Jean  Louis 
Marie  will  have  a  pretty  little  fortune,  but - ” 

“  Mais  comment  ?  ”  says  her  mother  sharply.  “  Que  veux-tu  ? 
Soyez  contente,  ma  petite  file !  In  these  days  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  husband  at  all.” 

“  That  also  is  true,”  says  the  shrewd  little  Janine  ;  “  mais, 
voyez-vous,  Maman  cherie,  that  one  there  is  of  a  military  age, 
and,  without  doubt,  he  goes  to  the  War.  Is  it  not  so,  ma 
mere  bien-aimee  ?  ” 

“  Mais  oui,  c’est  pa,”  replies  Madame,  with  a  sigh. 

“  Then,  ma  mere,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  select  Denys 
Victor?” 

“  Quoi  !  says  her  mother,  “  that  babe  !  He  has  only  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Always  the  husband  he  should  be  older  than  the 
wife.  You  could  not  marry  yet;  never  your  father  would  he 
give  his  consent  to  such  a  marriage.  Un  vrai  mariage  d’en- 
fants!" 

“  I  understand  that,”  replies  her  practical  little  daughter. 
“  But,  see  you,  ma  mere,  if  I  marry  Jean  Louis  Marie  now,  I 
may  be  very  soon  a  widow,  or  at  best  the  wife  of  a  husband 
who  carries  only  one  leg.  It  is  not  exciting  that,  ma  foi  r 
But  if  I  wait  until  Denys  Victor  has  time,  the  poor  boy,  to 
grow,  then  the  War  will  be  finished  and  at  least  I  shall  be  a 
bride  instead  of  a  widow,  and  have  a  whole  husband.” 

“But,”  says  her  bewildered  mother,  “I  thought  you  loved 
Jean  Louis  Marie.” 

“  Oh  la  !  la  Maman  !  Love  is  not  necessary  for  the  marriage, 
jepense  It  is  more  necessary  to  have  a  good  dot  and  an  etab- 
lissemtnt.  The  love  it  is  very  pleasant,  but  it  does  not  fill  the 
cupboard  !  One  must  be  wise  in  these  affairs  !  ” 

So  Jean  Louis  Marie  goes  into  training,  not  definitely  re¬ 
jected,  and,  with  a  half  hope  that  if  he  returns  safe  and  sound, 
he  may  probably  have  the  felicity  of  espousing  his  adored 
Mile  Janine. 

And  Denys  Victor  ?  He  is  very  useful,  but  of  a  utility, 
that  boy  there  !  He  helps  to  surround  Mademoiselle  with  all 
those  petits  soins  that  her  heart  loves,  the  little  bouquet  of 
violets  on  Sunday  morning,  the  box  of  chocolates  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  he  takes  “  the  English  holiday,”  as  a  free 
Saturday  afternoon  is  called. 

And  Mademoiselle  wisely  reflects  that,  as  she  wmuld  say  in 
her  broken  English,  “  A  bird  in  ze  and  is  worse  two  in  ze 
boosh.” 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  February  23. 

Present:  Mr.  XL  F.  Charles,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair; 
Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  Adamson,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Bayley,  the  Bev. 
J.  0.  Bevan,  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Rev.  Dr/Nairn,  Mr. 
Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Smith,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  letter  from  Miss  Jebb,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  since  October  1878,  in  which 
Miss  Jebb  expressed  regret  that  the  state  of  her  health  and 
the  distance  of  her  home  from  the  College  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  resume  membership  of  the  Council. 

It  was  resolved  : — 

That  the^  Council  record  its  deep  regret  at  the  termination  of 
Miss  Jebb  s  long  and  honourable  association  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  College,  and  their  sense  of  the  loyal  support  she  has 
always  given  to  the  College  work. 
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Diplomas  were  granted  to  tlie  candidates  who  completed 
their  qualification  at  the  recent  Winter  Examination  of 
Teachers  (for  list  see  page  66). 

A  grant  of  .£10  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was  made 
to  the  widow  of  a  former  Life  Member  of  the  College. 

Miss  M.  G.  Frodsham,  B.A.,  Head  Mistress  of  St.  Saviour’s 
and  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School  for  Girls,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  declared  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing. 

Miss  D.  Hinkson,  A.C.P.,  Loekerley  Hall,  Romsey,  Hants, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Fred  Charles  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Examinations  Committee. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — - 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.  —  Oress.v’s  Outline  of  Industrial  History ;  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Abridged) ;  Gandy’s  The  Pandav  Princes. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.— London  Matriculation  Directory, 
January,  1916  ;  Terry’s  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 

Calendar  of  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 


'  A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  March  25. 

Present:  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair;  Prof. 
Adams,  Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  Miss  Crookshank, 
Mrs.  Felkin,  Mr.  Hardie,  Miss  Lawford,  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr. 
Longsdon,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Miss  Punnett,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Rushbrooke,  Dr.  Sibly,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Starbuck, 
Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Felkin  and  Mr.  Thornton  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  College  at  the  meetings  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  in 
July  1916,  in  addition  to  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  College  on  the  Council  of  the  League. 

The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Federal  Council  at  their  meeting  on  February  23,  was  com¬ 
municated  : — 

That  all  instances  in  which  economies  injurious  to  education 
are  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  the  war 
should  be  recorded,  so  as  to  ensure  that  such  economies  neces¬ 
sitated  by  present  emergencies  should  not  become  permanent ; 
and  that  this  resolution  should  be  communicated  to  each  con¬ 
stituent  body. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Examination  Committee  it 
was  resolved  that,  in  and  after  June  1917,  (a)  Logic  be  added 
to  the  list  of  optional  subjects  for  the  Senior  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nation;  ( b )  an  alternative  question  on  the  Geography  of  Ceylon 
(for  Ceylon  candidates  only)  be  included  in  the  Junior,  Pre¬ 
liminary,  and  Lower  Forms  Geography  Papers  set  for  the  Mid¬ 
summer  and  Christmas  Examinations;  and  (c)  the  maximum 
of  marks  assigned  to  the  Senior  English  Paper  be  300. 

The  Council  ordered  that  the  Common  Seal  of  the  College  be 
affixed  to  the  new  deed  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers.  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  Mr. 
Pendlebury,  and  Mr.  Rushbrooke  were  appointed  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  College  on  the  Commiteee  of  Management  of 
the  Agency  under  the  new  deed. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;_Miss  F.  Hodgson,  A.C.P.,  90  Cark  Road,  Keighley; 
and  Mr.  Bal  Mukand  Jain,  B.A.,  A.C.P.,  Government  High 
School,  Bahraich,  U.P.,  India. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  : — 


By  Dr.  A.  E.  C.  Dickinson.— Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Primer.  . 

By  the  General  Medical  Council.— Medical  Register  ;  Dentist  s  Register , 
Minutes  of  the  Medical  Council,  1915  ;  Index  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Medical 

^°By^.*  &  C.  Black. — Barnard’s  Outlines  of  Scripture  History  ;  Kirkman  and 

Lacourt’s  Nouvelles  Soirees  chez  les  Pascal.  i 

Bv  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Cambridge  Geographical  Readeis, 
No.  VI  ;  Appleton  and  Jones’s  Initium  ;  Bosworth’s  Ships,  Shipping,  and  Fish¬ 
ing  •  Callender’s  Spindrift :  Crockett  and  ’Wallis’s  North  America  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century  :  Davison’s  First  Course  of  Geometry ;  Dicks  s  Trade  and 
Commerce  ;  Farrar's  Factories  and  Great  Industries  ;  Fenton  s  Physical  Chem¬ 
istry  for  Schools  ;  Grahame’s  Poetry  for  Children,  Parts  I  and  II ;  Hepple  s 
Lyrical  Forms  in  English;  Lobban’s  Shakespeare  s  Julius  Caesar  ;  Richard  s 
Manuel  de  Lecture  Expliquee  XIXe  SiOcle  ;  Snuekburgh  s Caesars  Gallic  Wai, 
Book  II;  Sleeman’s  Tacitus'  Agricola  and  Germania;  Thoday  s  Botany  for 
Senior  Students  ;  Thompson’s  Selections  from  Keats,  and  Selections  from 


Shelley  ;  Walker’s  Book  of  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry ;  Weber’s  Passages  from 
German  Literature. 

By  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. — Wilson’s  Coronata,  Treasure  Trove,  and  Story-tellers' 
Hall. 

By  Hachette  &  Co.— Haltenhoffs  German-English  Dictionary. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Dale’s  Reges  Consulesque  Romani ; 
Dearmer  and  Tananevich’s  First  Russian  Reader  ;  Meyrick’s  Chapters  from 
German  History ;  Souter’s  Pocket  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.— Ruston’s  Rural  Arithmetic ;  the 
“  University  Correspondent,”  1916. 


OVERSEAS. 

March  4  to  March  11  was  observed  throughout  the  United 
States  as  “  Baby  Week.”  We  learn  from  Education  (Boston) 
that  “  1910  is  Baby  Year.  The  facts  about  American  babies, 
the  needs  of  American  babies,  and  America’s  responsibility  to 
her  babies  will  this  year  be  known  as  never  before.  .  .  .  More 
than  four  hundred  communities,  representing  every  State  in 
the  Union,”  have  taken  part  in  this  scheme.  “  Successful 
Baby  Weeks  have  been  carried  on  in  several  cities  since  the 
first  one  was  held  at  Chicago  in  April  1914.  But  never  until 
now  has  there  been  a  nation-wide  movement.  .  .  .  The  State' 
health  officers  of  forty-one  States  have  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  co-operating  in  Baby  Week.”  Our  timid  English  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  scientific  baby  culture  pale  before  this 
national  organization,  full  particulars  of  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  we  are  told,  from  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labour  at  Washington. 

University  Professors  in  the  States  have  just  come  in  for  one- 
of  their  recurrent  castigations  as  unbusinesslike  people.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  recently  founded  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  free  from 
all  connexion  with  those  who  control  them,  resolved  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  membership  all  professors  who  exercised  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions.  The  result  appears  to  be  that  the 
Association  is  in  a  hopeless  state  of  confusion.  Prof.  Mac¬ 
donald,  of  Brown  University,  writes  an  article  in  the  Nation 
(American)  giving  an  account  of  such  unbusinesslike  proceed¬ 
ings  as  tend  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  lay  mind  in  professorial 
capacity  outside  of  professorial  spheres.  Perhaps  the  public 
did  not  need  this  additional  proof,  since  the  professorial  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  War  have  already  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  the  advisability  of  the  professor  sticking  to  the  subject 
of  his  chair.  But  the  Educational  Review  (New  York)  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  to  reproduce  parts  of  Prof.  Macdonald’s 
article,  with  appreciative  comments  by  ‘‘A  Looker-on  m 
Babylon.” 

Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,  of  Washington  D.C.,  has  produced  a 
school  character  chart  for  the  guidance  of  those  interested  in 
character  education.  He  divides  character  into  six  phases  : 
(1)  Intellectual,  needed  for  wise  thinking;  (2)  Working,  needed 
for  doing  useful  work;  (3)  Personal,  needed  for  doing  right  by 
oneself;  (4)  Social,  needed  for  doing  right  by  others;  (5)  Emo¬ 
tional,  needed  for  joy  of  living;  (6)  Physical,  needed  as  a  basis 
for  human  life.  Under  each  of  these  is  a  group  of  subheads, 
making  a  total  of  sixty-three.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
enough.  For  each  subhead  is  divided  into  a  positive  and  a 
negative  aspect — thus,  11  thorough  not  careless,  persistent 
not  vacillating,”  “  loyal  not  treacherous.”  Each  quality  has 
ten  marks  allocated  to  it,  which  have  to  be  divided  between  the 
positive  and  negative  elements.  In  this  way  a,  boy  might  have 
on  his  card  “  thorough,  8;  careless,  2;  persistent,  6;  vacillat¬ 
ing,  4;  loyal,  9;  treacherous,  1.”  We  can  fancy  the  state  of 
mind  of  an  English  public-school  master  if  Miggs  minor  came 
up  into  the  Fourth  Form  and  presented  the  Third  Form 
master’s  card  containing  the  sixty-three  positive  and  the  sixty- 
three  negative  assessments. 

This  over-elaboration  is  curiously  balanced  by  a  growing 
tendency  among  American  educational  writers  to  adopt  a  sort 
of  impressionistic  presentation  of  points  of  view  that  seems  to 
err  almost  as  badly  in  the  other  direction.  This  takes  the 
form  of  describing  cases  of  individual  experience  in  a  more  or 
less  artistic  way—  A  book  like  “  Emmy  Lou  .  is  fiankly 
artistic.  It  is  true  that  no  teacher  can  read  it  without  some 
benefit  to  his  professional  knowledge,  buo  few  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  regard  it  as  a  serious  pedagogical  treatise.  Yet  wc- 
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find  in  some  of  the  educational  magazines  of  America  articles 
of  this  purely  personal  kind.  No  doubt  the  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  to  begin  a  novel  with  the  childhood  of  the  hero  or 
heroine,  and  to  work  out  the  whole  development  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  encourages,  if  it  has  not  originated,  this  individual  per¬ 
sonification  of  educational  processes.  The  justification  of  the 
method  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  provides  raw  material  for  the 
thoughtful  educator  to  work  upon,  and  so  far  as  the  material 
is  genuine  there  may  be  something  to  say  for  it.  As  an 
example  we  take  an  article  from  the  February  number  of  the 
English  Journal  (Chicago)  entitled  “From  the  Green  Primer 
to  the  Brown.”  Here  we  have  a  somewhat  petulant  account 
of  how  the  authoress  fared  in  her  earliest  dealings  with  spell¬ 
ing  and  French.  The  matter  is  presented  in  a  series  of  word- 
pictures,  in  which  no  detail  is  spared,  and  which  are  supported 
by  a  sufficiency  of  exclamation  points.  The  baby  language 
with  which  it  is  garnished  does  not  add  to  its  educational 
value.  The  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
really  profound  under  it  all,  but  the  authoress  carefully  re¬ 
frains  from  disclosing  what  this  something  is.  Almost  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  an  article  in  the  March  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  “  Why  I  am  a  Spinster,”  only  here  the  narrative 
is  more  convincing,  and  we  are  spared  the  baby  language. 
The  sex  question  appears  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
but  nothing  very  definite  is  brought  out,  except  perhaps  the 
difficulty  of  a  woman  teacher  to  find  time  to  make  herself 
attractive  to  men.  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  authoress  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  low  percentage  of  marriages  among  women  teachers 
in  this  way,  she  should  modify  her  narrative,  which  as  it 
stands  suggests  other  explanations.  The  article  is  in  itself 
interesting,  but  for  us  its  importance  lies  in  this  easy  approach 
to  difficult  subjects.  English  readers  will  regard  such 
methods  with  much  suspicion. 

It  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  advise  America  what  attitude 
she  should  adopt  with  regard  to  the  War,  but  no  objection 
can  be  raised  to  our  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  various  in¬ 


dications  of  how  public  opinion  is  going  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  question  of  military  training  in  the  hmh 
schools  and  colleges  affords  one  of  the  best  tests.  Opinion 
seems  to  be  turning  more  and  more  in  favour  of  introducing 
some  sort  of  military  preparation  in  schools,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  training  officers.  A  writer  in  School  and  Society— 
to  which  we  are  getting  accustomed  to  turn  for  what  may  be 
called  the  “  news  ”  of  education  in  the  States— tells  us  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  “  for  six  years  has  carried  on  its  propa¬ 
ganda  for  universal  military  training  and  universal  physical, 
technical,  intellectual,  and  temperamental  preparedness  for 
the  necessary  brutality  it  assumes  to  be  the  inevitable  role  of 
our  succeeding  generations  of  Americans  to  accept  as  gra¬ 
ciously  as  they  can.”  The  sting  of  the  comment  lies  in  “  the 
necessary  brutality  but  we  in  England  are  as  much  opposed 
as  the  Americans  can  be  to  all  the  brutalities  of  war,  and  we 
aie  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Americans  are  being  gradu¬ 
ally  led  to  see  that  our  views  and  theirs  are  identical,  only  that 
circumstances  have  forced  our  hands  sooner  than  theirs.  A 
significant  indication  of  the  trend  of  educated  opinion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  section  on  Military  Training  in  the  College  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  a  part  of  every  long  vacation  for  field 
training,  and  to  have  the  military  part  of  the  students’  work 
bi ought  into  organic  relation  with  the  whole  academic  course. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES 
OF  ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  candidates  were  successful  at  the  Examina¬ 
tion  held  in  February  1916  : — 

Class  I. 

Fisher,  Miss  K.  A.  Jones,  Miss  E.  M. 


400  MEDALS  &  PRIZES  /  / 

STUDENT’S  ELEMENTARY 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield 

who  will  forward  copy  Index  and  Specimen  Pages  on  receipt  of 
Post  Card  addressed  to  Box  A  27,  Huddersfield. 

364  Pages,  2 1  st  Edition.  Post  Free,  2s. 

100  Exercises.  350  Questions. 

Teacher’s  Specimen  Copy,  from  Author  only,  is. 

The  ONLY  TEXTBOOK  to  which  there  is  a  FULL  KEY. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

and 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield, 

who  will  forward  Specimen  Pages  and  Index  on  receipt  of  Post 

Card  addressed  to  P.O.  Box  A  27,  Huddersfield. 

Seventh  Edition.  380  Pages. 

2s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

80  TEST  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS, 
containing  1,300  QUESTIONS. 


While  this  textbook  more  than  covers  all  Elementary  Exam¬ 
inations  in  this  subject,  its  special  design  is  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  excellent  Syllabuses  issued  by  the  Society  Of  Arts 
West  Riding  County  Council,  the  College  of  Preceptors! 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

The  Exercises  and  the  principles  introduced  therein  are  so 
carefully  graded  in  point  of  difficulty  that  the  student  is  trained 
to  work  the  most  difficult  set  of  transactions  without  being  appalled 
at  any  stage  of  his  study.  No  exercise  is  too  long  or  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  completed  between  each  lesson.  The  Questions  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  at  each 
stage  of  his  work.  Examination  Papers  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  W.R.C.C.,  and  College  of  Preceptors  are  included. 


This  is  the  only  practical,  up-to-date  book  on  Commercial 
Correspondence  and  Office  Work,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
qualities  that  have  made  the  author’s  other  textbooks  so  popular 
The  lessons  are  well  graduated,  and  the  teacher  is  saved  the 
drudgery  of  preparing  Test  Papers,  one  of  which  follows  every 
chapter,  m  addition  to  numerous  Examination  Papers.  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  Work  is  provided  in  the  Series  of  Business  Trans¬ 
actions  included  is  some  of  the  Test  Papers.  It  is  the  only 
Complete  Guide,  covering  all  the  Elementary  Examinations 
Small-priced  books  may  be  had  on  the  subject,  but  as  they  do  net 
cover  the  Syllabuses  they  are  dear  at  a  gift.  Efficiency  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  an  excellent  Handbook  for  the 
Junior  in  the  Office.  Teacher’s  Specimen,  from  Author 
only,  is.  3d.  post  free. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. - Winter,  1915. 


The  Winter  Examination  began  on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  was  held  in  London  and  at  the  following  'Local 
Centres:  —  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Jersey,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Plymouth;  Alwar,  Jubbulpore  (India);  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone). 


LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  PASSED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


( hon .)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter  denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Fellowship. 

Dumaresq,  0.  W. 


Licentiateship. 


Akroyd,  J.  E. 

Holland,  J.  J. 

Marsh,  Miss  E.  M. 

Sutherland,  J. 

Brown,  W.  J.  S. 

Keene,  E.  T. 

Scholey,  L. 

Tungate,  M.  D. 

Flynn,  J.  W. 

Associateshif. 

Aylesbury,  J.  F. 

Filmer,  S.  W. 

Lawrence,  S.  J. 

Petters,  Miss  M.  R 

Baker,  H.  A. 

Fisher,  Miss  K.  A. 

Lowery,  H. 

Richards,  H.  R. 

Bowerman,  Miss  H. 

Hall,  J.  N. 

Martin,  Miss  J. 

Sanderson,  Miss  G. 

Checksfield,  Miss  C.  A. 

Hall,  W. 

McGloin,  P. 

Sheahan,  J.  D.  G. 

Church,  L.  A. 

Hardwick,  F. 

Moore,  C.  H. 

Usher,  Miss  H.  C. 

Connor,  0.  P. 

Hayes,  Miss  M.  A. 

Moran,  Miss  C.  M.  E. 

Webb,  T.  W. 

Deakin,  G.  A. 

Henderson,  J.  T. 

Morris,  Miss  L.  E. 

Williams,  F. 

Dinwoodie,  W. 

Hill,  D.  R.  S. 

Myland,  W.  C. 

Witty,  Miss  E.  H. 

Edwards,  H. 

Hodgson,  Miss  F. 

Osborne,  H. 

Wray,  Miss  0.  M. 

Ellis,  B.  T. 

Lavery  Connolly,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

Britton,  G.  F. 

Goldsmid,  Miss  G.  F.  B. 

Moran,  Miss  C.  M.  E. 

Tompkins,  E. 

Clarke,  V.  C. 

Hardwick,  F. 

O’Dea,  P.  J. 

Webb,  T.  W. 

Davis,  J.  T. 

Marsh,  Miss  E.  M. 

Petters,  Miss  M.  R. 

Williams,  E. 

Filmer,  S.  W. 

McGloin,  P. 

Pierson,  Miss  F/M.  {hon.) 

Witty,  Miss  E.  II.. 

Eorde,  W. 

ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

Britton,  G.  F. 

Green,  Miss  L.  N. 

McGloin,  P. 

Randles,  C.  J. 

Clark,  Miss  M.  L. 

Hardwick,  F. 

Mellor,  Miss  I.  C. 

Thompson,  A.  M. 

Connor,  0.  P. 

Hayes,  Miss  M.  A. 

Mobbs,  A.  H. 

Thomley,  H.  J. 

Davis,  J.  T. 

Hinkson,  Miss  D. 

Moran,  Miss  C.  M.  E. 

Webb,  T.  W. 

Forde,  W. 

Jackson,  Miss  L.  B. 

Pierson,  Miss  E.  M. 

Williams,  E. 

Goldsmid,  MissG.  F.  B.  {hon.) 

Lavery  Connolly,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Arthur,  H. 

Forde,  W. 

McCarthy,  J. 

Richards,  H.  R. 

Aylesbury,  J.  F.  {hon,) 

Garthwaite,  Miss  K.  F.  E. 

McGloin,  P. 

Smith,  E. 

Baker,  H.  A. 

Green,  Miss  L.  N. 

Mobbs,  A.  H. 

Spiers,  Miss  L.  C.  E. 

Brittain,  Miss  E.  N. 

Hardwick,  E. 

Moran,  Miss  C.  M.  E. 

Stark,  Miss  J.  M. 

Britton,  G.  F. 

Hinkson,  Miss  D. 

O’Dea,  P.  J. 

Thompson,  A.  M. 

Brown,  A.  N. 

Jackson,  Miss  L.  B. 

Petters,  Miss  M.  R. 

Tompkins,  E. 

Cleaver,  W.  P. 

Jones,  Miss  J.  L. 

Pierson,  Miss  E.  M. 

Tuboku-Metzger,  0. 

Connor,  0.  P. 

Lavery  Connolly,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Purkiss,  H.  J. 

Webb,  T.  W. 

Davis,  J*  T. 

Lorang,  J.  P. 

Randles,  C.  J. 

Williams,  E.  ( Ibon .) 

Dixon,  S.  E. 

Martin,  Miss  J. 

Reece,  W.  J. 

Witty,  Miss  E.  H. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Britton,  G.  F. 

Davis,  J.  T. 

Marsh,  Miss  E.  M 

Cheeseman,  G.  W. 

Dinwoodie,  W. 

Martin,  Miss  J. 

Clark,  Miss  M.  L. 

Edwards,  Miss  V.  K. 

Mobbs,  A.  H. 

Cleaver,  W.  P. 

Evans,  Miss  A.  T. 

Moran,  Miss  C.  M.  E. 

Connor,  0.  P. 

Hardwick,  F.  (hon.) 

O’Dea,  P.  J. 

Conway,  Miss  M.  E. 

Hinkson,  Miss  D. 

Petters,  Miss  M.  R.  (hon.) 

-Cox,  Miss  A.  J. 

Lorang,  J.  P. 

Pierson,  Miss  E.  M. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Fellowship. 

Paynter,  W.  J.  (hon.  Conics  and  Calculus) 
Licentiateship. 

Berry,  F.  G.  Hatch,  F. 

Associateship. 

.Barnett,  Miss  L.  M.  |  Hardwick,  F.  |  Richards,  H.  R. 


Purkiss,  H.  J. 
Richards,  H.  R. 
Riding,  Miss  W.  (hon.) 
Roberts,  Miss  B. 
Tompkins,  E. 

Wray,  Miss  0.  M. 


Sturgeon,  Miss  J.  E. 


Aylesbury,  J.  F.  f. 
.Clark,  Miss  M.  L.  /. 


e.  =  Higher  English. 


LANGUAGES. 

f.  —  French. 


Licentiateship. 
Kavanagh,  B.  e.i. 


Cochrane,  Miss  E.  f.  (hon.) 
Pierson,  Miss  E.  M.  /. 


Associateship. 

Tompkins,  E./. 


i.  =  Italian. 


Tuboku-Metzger,  0.  J.  Y.  1. 


SCIENCE. 

a.  =  Astronomy.  b.  —  Botany.  m.  =  Mechanics.  ph.  =  Animal  Physiology. 

Licentiateship. 

Hughes,  A.  J.  m. a.  |  Wright,  W.  J.  m.a. 

Associateship. 

Baker,  H.  A.  ph.b.  |  Iremonger,  Miss  E.  J.  ph.  b.  |  Wray,  Miss  O.  M.  ph.  b. 


LIST  of  candidates  to  whom  diplomas  were  awarded. 


Akroyd,  J.  E. 
Berry,  F.  G. 


Arthur,  H. 

Aylesbury,  J.  F. 
Baker,  H.  A. 

Barnett,  Miss  L.  M. 
Bowemian,  Miss  H. 
Brittain,  Miss  E.  N. 
Brown,  A.  N. 
Checksfield,  Miss  C.  A. 
Church,  L.  A. 

Clarke,  V.  C. 

Cox,  Miss  A.  J. 


Dumaresq,  0.  W. 


FELLOWSHIP. 

|  Paynter,  W.  J. 


LICENTIATESHIP. 


Flynn,  J.  W. 

Kavanagh,  B. 

Holland,  J.  J. 

Keene,  E.  T. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 


Dixon,  S.  E. 

Hinkson,  Miss  D. 

Edwards,  H. 

Hodgson,  Miss  F. 

Edwards,  Miss  V.  K. 

Iremonger,  Miss  E.  J. 

Ellis,  B.  T. 

Lawrence,  S.  J. 

Evans,  Miss  A.  T. 

Lowery,  H. 

Filmer,  S.  W. 

McGloin,  P. 

Fisher,  Miss  K.  A. 

Mellor,  Miss  I.  C. 

Garthwaite,  Miss  K.  F.  E. 

Moore,  C.  H. 

Hall,  W. 

Morris,  Miss  L.  E. 

Hardwick,  F. 

•  Myland,  W.  C. 

Henderson,  J.  T. 

Roberts,  Miss  B. 

Wright,  W.  J. 


Sanderson,  Miss  G.  V. 
Sheahan,  J.  I).  G. 
Smith,  F. 

Spiers,  Miss  L.  C. 
Sturgeon,  Miss  J.  E. 
ThompSon,  A.  M 
Usher,  Miss  H.  C. 
Webb,  T.  W.' 
Williams,  E. 

Wray,  Miss  O.  M. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  —  CH RISTMAS,  1915. 


LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL 

AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively: — 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 

b.  =  Botany. 

hk.  =  Book-keeping, 
c/i.  =  Chemistry. 
cl.  =  Drawing. 


do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

met. 

=  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

du.-=  Dutch. 

h.  =  History. 

ms. 

=  Mensuration. 

e.  —  English. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

mit. 

=  Music. 

/.  =  French. 

i.  =  Irish. 

P- 

=  Political  Economy. 

g.  =  Geography. 

1.  =  Latin. 

ph. 

=  Physiology. 

ge.  =  German. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 

phys. 

=  Elementary  Physics. 

gm.  —  Geometry. 

m.  =  Mechanics. 

s. 

=  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

ta.  =  Tamil 

l.  =  Trigonometry. 

w.  ■  Welsh. 


The  sic/ns  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 
'  In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Coll.  =  College,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Gram.  =  Grammar,  R.C.  =  Roman  Catholic,  S.  =  School. 


[Bracketing-  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


PRIZES. 


SENIOR. 

English  Subjects. 

Albury,  C.  E.  The  High  School,  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas. 

Taylor-Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History.  2.  Mazeii,  J. 

(  Albury,  C.  E.  The  High  School,  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas.  3  gilson,  E.  A.  S. 

1  Ingraham,  P.  A.  The  High  School,  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas. 


PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Johannesburg. 
Wesleyan  C.M.  School,  Cape  Coast. 


BOYS. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Kaplan, H.  ct.ciZ.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Albury, C.E.  s.e.li.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island 


SENIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


Weinberg, L.  e.a.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Johnson,  A.H.  s.a.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island 

Vellaud,F.  R.  cc.al.gin. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Lezard-Levine,F.L  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,Uitenliage 
Lwin,H.G.  s.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Senaratna,W.R.  a.cd.gni. 

Malia  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 
Leuaghau,K.C/  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Pillai.V.M.  sh.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Markiles.M.  cd.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
L  McGuire, L; P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

j'Moorcroft,V.J.  a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
^Suzman, Sappy  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

McLoughlin,D.D.O.  h.f. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Paterson, J.H.C.  e.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Harris, F. /.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

Weinberg, J.  e.l.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

Feitelberg,S.  e.clu.  Christian  Bros.’ Coll.,  Kimberley 
Ingraham, P.A.  s.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island 


f  Francois, S.H 
h  Rowe,  W.  A. 
Powell, A.  a. 
Levy,F.J. 
RuthnauijA. 
Bernsteiu.S. 


Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


('.Alexander, G.H.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
[ Meyer, M.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

Ware.W.W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


f  Francis, B.MacL.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

l  Roberts,  J.E.  «•  High  S.,  Harbour  Island 


Hoddinott.L.S. 
fJenkins,B.B. 
[Myerson,L.  cd. 

Mills,  A.  W. 
Sperber,J. 

i'Basson.H.P.  da. 
[  Lewis,  M. 


Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Christian  Bros.’  Coll.  Kimberley 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


Tejuoso,E.A.  s.  Ijebu  Ode  Gram.  S.,  via  Lagos 
fDavis.A.  clu.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
^Slabbert,B.C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Victorian,  V.  s.  Private  tuition 

Falck,J.R.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 

Subramany  Aiyer,S.A. 

Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 


('Israel, N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

L.Pennaechini,C.J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


fGreene,F.C. 

|  Rodrigo,  E.W. 
LRodwell.J.G. 


Marist  Bros.-  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


O’Connell, M.B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Eden.A.F.J.  Christian  Bros.’ Coll..  Kimberley 

Fernando, H.S. A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Wood,J.E.  s. 

Richmond  Coll,  and  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast 
Munro,G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Selvaduray,S.S.  Private  tuition 

Minnow,  J.L. 

Richmond  Coll,  and  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast 
Navaratnam,K.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 


JUNIOR. 


Honours  Division. 

Fisher, M.  al.gm.  Marist  Bros’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Hurwitz,C.  al.he.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Fletcher, J.W.  cd.  St.  David’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
Ginsberg, E.  e.cd.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

f'Rowe,  A.  al.gm.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
LVieyra,H.  al.gm. da. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


Suzman,  Saully,  al.gm.  hc.d. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Goonawardena,L.P.  cd.l.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

BartholomeusZjJ.F.  cd.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Krislmapillai.J.C.  cd.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


Siva-Swamy,A.  cd.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

*Harrington,D.F.  Christian  Bros.’ Coll.,  Kimberley 
Kahawita,D.L.J.  al.  Private  tuition 

Herman, D.  al.gm.he. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Pitt,C.S.L.  a.  Purame  Rose  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
Somaskander.K.  1.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Pitt,B.L.J.  al.  Beaulieu  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
Haynes, G.D.  St.  Andrew’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 


fDeSaram.P.T.  1. 

|  Silva, A.M. 
LSinniah,S.  A. 
Ludowyk.H.L. 
Cleare,V.P.  al. 
Maxwell, R.  g. 
McDonald, G.Z.  sh. 


Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
High  S.,  Harbour  Island 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Private  tuition 


f  Allpass, G.  al. 
Bulxagair,R. 
Curry, T.C.  s.al. 
Schwartzel,S. 
8ela,O.S.  al. 

J White,  C. 
fBrigg.G.M.  al. 
L.Tunstall,E. 
Perera,W.D.  al. 
Munro.C. 
Erlank,D. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
High  S.,  Harbour  Island 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


[ 

[ 


Creany,N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Flores,G.P.  ins.  Private  tuition 


Banajee,R.D.  1.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

SeeniappahjV.aZ.  National  Christian  Acad., Manepay 


*Somasuntram,  V.  P. 

National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
Belcher, H.  cd.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Kohlberg.H.  du.  Private  tuition 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Pass — continued. 
f"*Casinader,C.B.  s.  Wesleyan  CentralInst.,Batticaloa 
|  Kemp.B.M.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Mendis.J.H.V.  1.  Private  tuition 

j  O’Meara, E.R.  Governments.,  Nairobi 

t,Oorloff,G.H.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Plasket,G.  gm.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

( Hind.M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

LViechweg.W.  Hermitage  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

("*Breyer,J.  du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  *Donolioe,J.C.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Kimberley 
I  Kuruppa.R.  Private  tuition 

LNumperumal,R.N.  ta.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Sclioorman,W.B.  Private  tuition 

Ponnuturai,V.  al.  National  CliristianAcad.,Manepay 
Ramanathcr,A.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

( Jayetilleke.C.F.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 


LSodeinde,E.O. 

l"Carrol,W.D. 

LKandyah,V. 

Pereira, J.E. A. 

(  Perera,L.J. 
l_Peters,E.O.  s. 

Mahon,  A.  W. 


Wesleyan  Boys’  HighS.,  Bathurst 
National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

Private  tuition 

Jinaraja  English  S.,  Waddmva 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

River  Salle  Government  S.,  Grenada 


f  Kruger, S.J.T.  civ.  Private  tuition 

L*  Ratnam,  K.P.C.  National  Christian  Acad., Manepay 

Setukavaler,M.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
Johnson, H.Q.  s.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

('Carey, W.E.  Private  tuition 

LGray,H.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

JayaKodi.D.W.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Thambypillai,K.  National  Christian  Acad., Manepay 

rOgunmekan.G.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

L*Suppramaniam,  K. R.  Private  tuition 

("Perera.L.J.V.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

|  *Sagoe,W.A.K.  Wesleyan  Boys’  HighS.,  Lagos 

L*Sausman,E.V.C.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

*Wickramasinghe,W.A.H.  Private  tuition 

|"Gunawardena,A.S.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

LMitchelljL.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

("Conteh.S.E.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 
j  Fernando,  W.V.  Eton  Coll,  Colombo 

LGerrard,F.  al.  Emilian  S.,  Johannesburg 

Barrit,I.  Private  tuition 

Schofield, A.L.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Myilvaganam.K.O.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

‘  Allegacoen.W.G.  Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,Batticaloa 

j'Desalu.A.  Eko  High  S.,  Lagos 

LDick,  W .  R.  Private  tuition 

("  Davis,  A. 

L*Don  J  ohnVincent,  W 

1  Fernando,  W.D.F.C. 

|  Rehm,H.W. 

LTopawewa,K.  s. 

Fernando,  S.E. 
f  Canagasabapatliy ,  G. 

Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 
|  *Muttunayagam,R.R. 

Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 
L*Sambasivam,S.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Malia  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 

Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Wesleyan  Boys  High  S.,  Bathurst 

Private  tuition 

Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 


("Fram,N. 

ISliaw.W.F. 

Kandiah,V. 

("Mather, E. 

^'Xavier, F.J. 

f  Martins,  I.  O. 

LMuttiah,R.M. 

("Govindasamy,T.P. 

I  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

j  JSadka.E.S.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

L Savage,  K.  B.  New  High  Class  S. ,  Lagos 

Cohen, D.  Emilian  S.,  Johannesburg 

?a,d,aKer’.S:0.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

AddOjB.A.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

Elalsingham.R.H.  WesleyanCentrallnst., Batticaloa 
PonniahjC.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

Kulandaval.N.  Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 

/*De  Silva  J  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

VSenegal.J.F.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 
Abdul  Hassen,S.M.  Private  tuition 

*Jayawardena,W.P.  Malia  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 

Mann.J.R.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

Ratnayake, R. W . M .  Maha  Bodlii  Coll.,  Colombo 

Perera.W.A.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

Smnatamby.V.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Mazell.J.A.p.a.ai.sc.  MaristBros.’Coll., Johannesburg 
Bilson,E.A.S.  s.a.al.gm.bk. 

Wesleyau  C.M.  School,  Cape  Coast 
James, B.R.  a.al.  Private  tuition 


Pitt.C.E.  s.e.bk.  Beaulieu  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

("Harrison, D.B.  mu.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
^ScoorijJ.E.  h.a.  St.  Andrew’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

Modeste,S.  a.f.  Samaritan  Presbyterians.,  Grenada 
Bompas.G.G.  a.ol.gm.  Governments.,  Nairobi 
Boulle,J.  a.f.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

("Chambers, P.  /.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
|  Vogl,F.J.  g.al.sc.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
LWilson,J.  s.  St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

("Bush,G.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
de  Gersigny,D.  a.al.f.sc. 

L  St.  Charles’  Coll ,  Pietermaritzburg 

(" Amorin,E.J.  s.a.  Eko  High  S.,  Lagos 

Fotheringham.l).  gm.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenhage 
LLipman,B.  g.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Johannesburg 

("Henwood,D.W.  g.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Hornby, E.  g.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
LSmith.E.  St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

("Emslie.J.W.  h.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

VHesketh,C.K.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

O’Meara, A.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

Marais, C.A.  du.  Private  tuition 

fStowe.S.O.  s.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
tDavis,J.M.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 
fKiriBanda,A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

( Ansah,G.W.B.  a.  Wesleyan  C.M.  School,  Cape  Coast 
LCohen,R.  g.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

'fAiyegbusi.J.R.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
Downes, P.G.  Samaritan  Presbyterian  S.,  Grenada 
Pardini.G.  g.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Sealey,O.E.  s.  Woburn  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 

("Darius, Y.  Crochu  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

|  Pattison,W.J,A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
l_Pennel,J.W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

("Donnolly,F.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
l,01ukotun,G.  s.a.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

/"Arthur, M.L.  Wesleyan  C.M.  School,  Cape  Coast 

|  Harsveldt.W.J.  du.  MaristBros.’Coll., Johannesburg 
|  Johnson, J.  Holy  Innocents’  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
^Tarr,G.  W.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

("Lee,G.M.P.P.M.C.  a. 

I  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

VMcDonell, A.  s.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

/"Brenning,V.A.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Celestine,D.  Crochu  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

Davidson, N.R.  s.h.  BelvidereGovernmentS., Grenada 

f Alexander, P.D.  St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
^Franklin, G.  e.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Somasekarum-PillaijS.  a. 

National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
Barrett, B.  A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

("George, F.A.  St.  Paul’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

I  Gilbert, C.M.  /.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
LWaller.S.J.  Hermitage  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

f Ashfield,C.J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  Bornman.C  J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  tCruywagen,J.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll., Johannesburg 
|  Cuffy,M.B.  s.  Private  tuition 

vtTaylor,E.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

( Agbebi.A.  s.  •  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

|  Modeste.C.  Samaritan  Presbyterian  S.,  Grenada 
t,Schwartzel,\Y.A.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

( Aroomugam.V.  National.Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
I  Bessler,A.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

|  tBrithu,K.C.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

I  Devine, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

VtPeiris,J.C.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

( Abeideen,J.E.  Beaulieu  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

|  Bascomb,M.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Jayatilelce.D.S.  d.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 
|  Lambert-Vincent,  B. 

I  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermai itzburg 

|  tPandita,B.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

I  t Rodrigo, S.P.T.  Private  tuition 

VtTambipillai,A.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

/"tFernando.B.J.  al.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

I  Khazim.M.B.  Eko  High  S.,  Lagos 

I  Papadolambakis.C.S. 

I  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

I  Tunstall.A.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

LZiegler,8.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

f  Daly.V.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Jibowu,S.A.O.  a.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

tLinOjP.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Lr  Retnam,S.  Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 

("Celestine^.  Pomme  Rose  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 


i  Harry, S.E. 

I  Liberty, L.J. 

I  tMendis,B.J. 
VRaw,E.  a.al. 


("tAbraliamson,M.ah  MaristBros.’Coll., Johannesburg 
|  Burger, C.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Colling, H.B.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
|  Martienssen,F.S.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
|  tRichards,C.J.D.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 
|  +Savage,D.A.  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

|  St.Qeorge,R.  al.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
|  tTambyrasah,M.  National  Christian  Acad., Manepay 
VVaughan,G.  sc.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 


f  Majekodunmi,S.O. 
LOgunrd,F.A.  al. 

("+Hewawithama,N. 
^Rieseberg,Y.  a. 

f  Ainorin,T.J. 

I  Crentsil, A.E. 
LHillman,L.C.V. 


Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Maha  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Eko  High  S.,  Lagos 
Government  S.,  Cape  Coast 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


t  Ambrose, F.W.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Dunleavy.C.J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Mahoney,  L.S.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 
Perera,W.G.A.S.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 
LSaliey,M.A.C.M.  s.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Ijebu  Ode  Gram.  S.,  Lagos 

Hope  Institute,  Lagos 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


("Phillips, E.O. 

LSchlyer.H. 

/"James,  L.  A. 

LOdumosu,A.O. 

I"  t  Allen, E.  A. 

VCuthbert,H.S. 

("Bodley.M.G. 

|  tPerera,L.F. 
i,Simon,J.L. 

j" Adebowale.J.  A.  al.  Ijebu  Ode  Gram.  S.,  Lagos 

|  Christensen, H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Cranston, W.T.L.  a.  Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
VfMitchell,W.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

f  CliananijI.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  tGeorge,H.S.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

i  Nicol,C.G.  Wesleyan  Boys’  HighS.,  Bathurst 
|  Quartey,J.A.  s.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

V Schroder, J.G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

(  Alexander, I.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Athilingam.S.R.  Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 
Barrow, T.E.  s. 

Baptist  Training  Coll.,  UsslierTown,  Accra 
fMensah,J.P. 

Richmond  Coll,  and  Mfantsipim  S.,  Cape  Coast 
0’Loughlin,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

.fRandle,!.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

('tAkiwumi,S.A.  Private  tuition 

Andrews, T.D.  d.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Badaru,S.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

fPeiris,M. J.  Eton  Coll,  Colombo 

tRajaratnam,S.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

(03rown,H.E.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

fChellasamy,P.  Maha  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 

Cole,F.B.  s.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

tLutersz.A.H.  St.  Andrew’s  S.,  Batticaloa 

tMootatamy,S.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

("tDissanayake.S.B.  Maha  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 

l.tNadarajali,V.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

("tlsaac.D.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 

|  tMajekodunmijJ.B.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

|  Mendis,J.C.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

LtSinglio,  D.H.  Private  tuition 

("Barrow,  S.L.C. 

Baptist  Training  Coll.,  Usslier  Town,  Accra 
|  tFerdinando,D.A.C.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

VMartinSjR.A.  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

f  fDharmawardene,W.G.M.P. 

Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 
|  Lobbin,W.  Emilian  S.,  Johannesburg 

|  tMaascli,  A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
I  tScott,V.O.  '  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

VSolanke.M.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

tAmpalavanapillai.S.  9 

Wesleyan  Central  Inst.,  Batticaloa 

C Appall, E.H.  Wesleyan  C.M.  School,  Cape  Coast 
|  Bonney,A.S.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

|  fKanawatliipillai.S. 

National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
|  fPieris.J.D.  Private  tuition 

|  Somanader,E.D.A.  WesleyanCentrallnst., Batticaloa 
|  Swift, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

LtWickremasinglie.L.T.M.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

("tJayawardena,J.deS.W.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Keragala,F.  Maha  Bodhi  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Phillips, E.E.  s.  Eko  High  S.,  Lagos 

|  Sandy, G.McI.  Private  tuition 

LtSwaminathan, A.  National ChristianAcad. , Manepay 

Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Lagos 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Eko  High  S.,  Lagos 
j  +Kanagasapy,S.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
|  Murphy, C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
l.Peters,D.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 


f  t  Jayewardena,  A. 
|  Manuwa,S.A. 

|  tMaung,S. 
L01dcock,H.B. 

("Cole,E.A. 


ftLufora.A.M.P. 

LtPeiris,K.H. 


Hope  Institute,  Lagos 
Jinaraja  English  8.,  Wadduwa 
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BOYS,  Preliminary,  Pass— continued. 

( Fernando, D.T. A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Maung.T.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Scipio.C.A.  e.  Private  tuition 

^tWickramasuriya.B.H.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

ftChelliah,E.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
|  Rathouse.B.I.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  tSayer,W.C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
l  Williams, F.T.  C.M.S.  Gram.  S.,  Lagos 

t  Kanagaratnam ,  A. 

National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
Carnofsky,  B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

('Carrol,  A. E.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Bathurst 


|  fCasinader,C.S. 
|  Duggan, J.O. 

|  Timothy, H.F. 
LWood.T.H. 


St.  Andrew’s  S.,  Batticaloa 
New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


f'Adae.S.E.A.  s. 

Baptist  Training  Coll.,  Ussher  Town,  Accra 
Johnson, J.S.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

tNagamany.S.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
t01egasagrem,S.M.  St.  Andrew’s  S.,  Batticaloa 
Osibogun,J.O.  Ijebu  Ode  Gram.  S.,  Lagos 

LRajaratne.D.F.M.  Private  tuition 

fNannitamby.M.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
|  Tamakloe,F.R.C. 

U  Baptist  Training  Coll.,  Ussher  Town,  Accra 


f'DeSilva.M.M. 

|  tDirekze,S. 
j  Froehlich,L. 

|  Lambert, E. A. 

|  O’Connor, R. 
FWud.D. 

tAmaratunga,D 
(  Carter,  A.E. 

|  fDeSilva.T.A. 
LTettey,A.M. 
('fCoker,C.A. 
LNewton,W.J. 
tNyun,S. 
Sorinolu,J.O. 


Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
Private  tuition 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Woburn  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
,deS.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Jinaraja  English  8.,  Wadduwa 
Accra  Gram.  S. 
Hope  Institute,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 


GIRLS. 


Higgs, O.G.  s. 
Pearce, E. 
Tunstall,M. 
Collymore,R.A 
Permal,L. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

High  S.,  Harbour  Island 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Private  tuition 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Richards, A.  al.mu.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Klomfass.M.  mn.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Brouse.F.  mu.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Madden, M.  cd. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Cook.M.J.  s .al.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Albertyn.M.  mu. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Saunders, E.E.V.  Private  tuition 

Sinclair, J.  mu.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 

fLacy,E.  al. 

|  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
|  Liston, A. 

^  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Hargreaves, M.M.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Ryan,M.  „  , 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 

Cullen, N.  , 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Tate-Smith,E.C.  "  ° 

"Sparrow,  A.M. 

Rogers,  K.H. 

Morey,  W.  St 

Hargreaves, E.M. 


Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
t.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 


Honeywill,M.M.  al. 

Conv.  of  Holy 
Stephenson, A.E.  s. 
Ranger, M.E. 
Chotai,V.D. 
Duirs.E.  s. 
Sanderson, A. 
Denton, M. 
*Parakh,K.N. 
Ruthnam,T. 
Tin,M.T. 


Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
High  S.,  Harbour  Island 
Bigandet  S.,  Rangoon 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 
Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

('Mitchell, G.C.  bk.  Happy  Hill  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
LZeederberg.V.  c.al.d.  ParktownConv., Johannesburg 
Clarkson, M.  d.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Darius, J.L.  s.  Pomme  Rose  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

rtAbrahamson,S.  mu. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
LfSaeliSjJ.  mu.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

fWolfowitz.G.  mn. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Evers, M.  s.d.  Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 

Michel, F.  d.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Victor, T.S.  a.  St.  David’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 

("Francis, E.M.  St.  David’s  R.C.  School,  Grenada 
f  Kerr,L.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Duncan, M.A.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Smart, H.W.  Governments.,  Nairobi 

('Roos,H.  du.  Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 

LSorkin.A.  al.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

("Biney,E.C.  s.a.d.  Government  Girls’  S.,  Cape  Coast 
|  McKinnon, E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 


('t Mills, E.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 

LSteele.I.  St.  George’s  Ragged  School,  Grenada 

/'Etheridge, I.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 

|  Evans, P.E.  Governments.,  Nairobi 

|  Evers, S.  Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 

|  Rodgers,  E. 

L  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
f  Beard  wood,  E.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

LIngraham,P.M.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island 

Hutchinson, M.M. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Government  S.,  Grenada 

Honeywill,E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
'  "  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 
Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 
Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 
St.  George’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 


Franks.D, 

Uilkens,V.F. 
ftNothling.N. 

LVining.E.  d. 

Roos,L.  d. 

De  Beer,L. 

Otway, L. 

Thompson, D. 
ftCohen,E. 
j  English, D. 

L  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
tQuartey-Papafio,R.L.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

"f  IVIflrliilcs  S. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Thomas, F.O.  Private  tuition 

Schochor,F. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 


Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 
Conv.  Branch  S.,Yeoville 
Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
High  S.,  Harbour  Island 
['Hughes, S.L.  6  Young  Street,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 
|  Pollock,  F. 

L  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
St.  George’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
Conv.  Branch  S.,Yeoville 

6  Young  St.,  St.  George's,  Grenada 


Chomse,B.  d. 
("GrimbeekjC.E. 
(.Miller, M. 
("Halberg,0. 
FLangermann,A 
Johnson, M.M. 


rGreaves,C. 
LKlugman,E. 
Otway  M. 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION— PASS  LIST. 


Abdul Rahmian,K.M.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Adams, A.M.  St.  Charles’  Col.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 


Ajayi.O. 
Akerele,Y.L. 
Akiremi,V.O. 
Bates, C. 

Blair,  R. 
Bradbury, W.C. 
Bruce, A. 
Burnham,  H.  de  L. 


St. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Central  Coll.,  Colombo 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Private  tuition 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
r  orsyun  o.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Franken’burg,R.A.  St. Charles’ Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Franklin, F. A.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Fuller  L.R.  Government  8.,  Nairobi 

George’  J  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Gersigny,J.H.de  St  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 


Buzetti.N. 
Cadmus, A.Z. 
Carless,  W.F. 
Cartaria.S.K. 
Cavanagh,P.F. 
Chart, F.N. 

Cocks, A. 

Cole,  J.O. 

Cole.S.O. 

Curtis,  T.M. 
Davies, J.O. 
Deegan,C. 
DeKretser,D.  R.  E. 
Doraiswamy,R. 
Ducasse,L.A. 
Fernando, A. 
Fisher, F.O. 
Forsyth,  S 


BOYS. 

Goble, P.G.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Hamid, M.M.S.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Heathcote,N.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hennessy.D.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hime,C.A.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Hodgson, R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hopkins, L.A.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hourquebie.E.A.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Howard, H.G.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Hughes, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hurwitz,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Jayasinghe,V. A.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

Jayatileke.D.C.R.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

Jimo,G.  A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Johnson, W.O.  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

Katz.P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Keeys,A.E.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Key  E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Kidd,E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Kuti.A.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Ladipo.D.K.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

Lartey.W.O.  Baptist  Training  Coll.,  Accra 

Lenanayeke.G.C.  Jinaraja  English  S.,  Wadduwa 

Lidstone,E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

McFarlane.W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

McGovern, E.F.  St  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
McGregor, H.F.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Mitchell, T.C.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Munro.H.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Nicholas, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Call.,  Johannesburg 

Oliveira, M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Pechey  N.K.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Pereira, C. E.M.  Private  tuition 


Pezaro,C.C. 

Power,  M.J. 

Price, C. 

Quart,ey,J.W. 

Ratnayake,P.W. 

Rixon,J. 

Rowland,  R.  St.  J. 

Saidman,M. 

Scallan.W.J. 

Schreck,A. 

Shanley,G.H. 

Shaw, D.T. 

Shelton, E.H. 

Shepherd, F.H. 

Singleton,  W. 

Sodjie,E.M. 

Sogunle,J.P. 

Staunard,R.N. 

Stevens, J. 

St.George.H.D. 

Tarr.E.J. 

Tilley, D.W. 
Tooth,  E. 

Turner,  E.  A. 


St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Baptist  Training  Coll.,  Accra 
Private  tuition 
St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 


Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 
Government  S.,  Nairobi 
..  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Baptist  Training  Coll.,  Accra 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
..  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
'  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
„.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
j  unrei,i,.o.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

Vincent- Lambert, S.  St. Charles’Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
Wijesena.A.D.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

Wijesinghe,W.A.E.P.  Private  tuition 

Williams, I.O.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

Williams,  R. A.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

Willis, A.P.  St.  Charles’  Coll.,  Pietermaritzburg 

Wright, R.  A.  Wesleyan  Boys’  High  S.,  Lagos 

Ziervogel,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
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Angot,G.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

Bacon, E.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Bance,L.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 

Biemer,D.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Blasson,C.M.L.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

BoIand.L.M.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

Burden, A.  Loreto  Conv.  S.,_  Lydenburg 

Coombs, B.E.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

Court, A.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Dickson, E.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Dorfman,D. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Fink.M.  Conv.  Branch  S.,  President  St.,  Johannesburg 
Forthomme,C.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Gartrell.M. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Gibson, M. 

Conv.  Branch  S.,  President  St.,  Johannesburg 
Gildea.M.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

Giles, E.  Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 


Hack,D.  Conv.  of  Holy  Family, End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Hall,C.  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Hall.G.  V.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 

Hargreaves, M.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Houbert.M.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

James, A.  Conv.of  Holy  Family, End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Jensen, M.  Conv.of  HolyFamily,EndSt., Johannesburg 
Johnston, M. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 

Kaplan, S.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Kyle,W.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Lee,D.  Convent  Branch  S.,  Yeoville 

Levin,  A.  Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
MacFerran.B.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Oakford 

Machell,W.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

McInerney,E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
McMaster,E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Moloney, S.  Convent  Branch  S.,  Yeoville 


Paddock, K.  Convent  Branch  S.,  Yeoville 

Pallas, F.  Conv.  of  Holy  Family, End  St., Johannesburg 
Pengelly,F. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Rabinowitz.H.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Roberts, M.K.  HighS.,  Harbour  Island 

Shawsin.I.  Loreto  Conv.,  Pretoria 

Shroder,N.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Simmonds.E.  Loreto  Conv.  S.,  Lydenburg 

Sinclair, A.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Oakford 

Smart,  E.M.  Government  8.,  Nairobi 

Smith, E.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Smith, W.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Tate-Smith,S.L.  Governments.,  Nairobi 

Vining.J.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Oakford 

Williams, D.  Convent  Branch  S.,  Yeoville 

Woolf, O.  Conv.of  Holy  Family,  End  St.., Johannesburg 
Ziegler, B.  Government  S.,  Nairobi 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. - MARCH,  1916. 


PASS  LIST. 

The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  held  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  March  in 
London  and  at  eleven  other  local  centres  —  viz.,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificates: — 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Baguley,  N.  G.  Levy,  G.  1.  Taylor,  W.  D.  B. 

Laptain,  J.  H.  R.  l.gr.  Mackenzie,  Miss  C.  M.  e.f. 


JUNIOR. 


Blucke,  E.  C.  al.f.l. 
Capener,  N.  L.  f. 
Facey,  R.  V.  e. 
Hilton,  J.  H.  F. 
Jeffery,  T.  F.  e.al.f. 
Knott,  J.  A.  e.h.f.l. 


Honours  Division. 

Lyon,  D.  M.  a. 

Morgan,  R.  E.  A.  1. 
Pilcher,  Miss  W.  N.  e.lt.f. 
Roberts,  Miss  0.  L.  f.ge. 
Stephens,  Miss  A.  M.  c. 


Sutherland,  H.  H.  D.  e.n.al. 
Toop,  B.  M.  al. 

Walker,  F.  A.  e. 

Wilson,  J.  S.  h.a.l. 

Woodroofe,  P.  E.  e.h.nl.gm.f.l. 


Aspinall,  J.  L. 

Banbury,  H. 

Barton,  M.  K.  Iv. 

Beattie,  R.  D. 

Beswick,  H.  E. 

Booth,  S. 

Bouldii  g,  S.  W. 

Brice,  E.  T. 

Bustard,  Miss  K.  V.  E.  e.f. 
Carter,  C.  C. 

Cole,  T.  B.  e. 

Collins,  N.  C. 

Croucher,  A.  T. 

Danino,  A.  A.  sp. 

Dingley,  W.  J. 

Edwards,  C.  C. 

Freeman,  W.  F. 

Gray,  Miss  M.  e.a.al.f. 


Pass  Division.- 


Hakim,  L.  S. 

Haley,  J.  H. 

Harris,  I. 

Hill,  P.  F. 

Holroyd,  J. 

Hums,  J.  P. 

Jackson,  R.  T. 

Jones,  A.  0. 
Jones-Evans,  E.  J.  L. 
Kamp,  H.  a.f.ge. 
Kennedy,  H.  P. 
Lacey,  S.  W. 
Langford,  J.  C.  C.  e. 
Maaskoff,  N. 

May,  N.  C.  /. 
McDonnell,  G.  W.  T. 
McLaren,  W. 


Slilson,  R.  S. 

Milward,  J.  K. 
O’Brien,  D.  F. 

Ormsby,  Miss  M.  E.  e. 
Oxley,  G.  e.al. 

Pitt,  H.  L. 

Price,  B.  E. 

Pridham,  H.  T. 
Radcliffe,  Miss  C.  E. 
Rawson,  F.  a.al.lt.ch. 
Reed,  A.  J. 

Richards,  P.  C.  a. 
Richardson,  Miss  A.  M. 
Richardson,  Miss  F.  E. 
Roberts,  N.  S. 
Rothwell,  C.  E. 

Smart,  Miss  G.  M. 


Smith,  N.  F.  a.al. 
Smorfitt,  J.  A. 
Stackhouse,  F.  A.  e. 
Stewart,  M.  V. 
Sudderdean,  C. 

Tait,  Miss  I.  B. 
Taylor,  H.  P. 
Terezopoulos,  S. 
Thomas,  J.  E. 
Tippen,  E. 

Yignale,  0.  R. 
Wallis,  E.  P. 

Ward,  L.  A. 
Wasdell,  Miss  S. 
Wells,  Miss  N.  E. 
Williams,  J.  H. 
Yapp,  Miss  D.  ch. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that 

a.  =  Arithmetic. 
at.  =  Algebra. 
ch.  =  Chemistry. 
e.  =  English.  * 


the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively:  — 


f.  =-  French. 
ge.  —  German, 
firm.  =  Geometry. 
gr.  =  Greek. 


h.  =  History. 

1.  =  Latin. ' 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 
sp.  —  Spanish. 
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REVIEWS. 


The  House  Fly. 

(1)  Fighting  the  Fly  Peril.  By  C.  F.  Plowman  and  W.  F. 
Deardcn.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley. 
(Is.  net.  Unwin.)  (2)  The  House-fly  a  Slayer  of  Men. 
By  F.  W.  Fitzsimons.  (Is.  net.  Longmans.)  (3)  Typi¬ 
cal  Flies.  A  Photographic  Atlas  of  Diptera,  including 
Aphaniptera.  By  E.  K.  Pearce.  (5s.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

Entomologists  know  that  insects  constitute  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  land  animals  of  the  world,  that  they  also  out¬ 
number  in  species  all  the  other  terrestrial  species  put  to¬ 
gether.  Compared  with  the  vertebrates  their  numbers  are 
astounding.  Further,  the  house-fly  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  common  and  widespread  of  the  insects.  It  is  man’s 
perpetual  companion  all  the  world  over.  Though  so  common 
it  is  astonishing  how  profound  has  been  the  ignorance  of 
almost  everyone  with  regard  to  it.  Of  late  years,  however, 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  this  insect  have  begun  to 
realize  that,  just  as  with  the  mosquito  and  the  tse-tse  fly,  we 
have  in  the  house-fly  one  of  the  most  dangerous  animals  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  present  day.  This  having  been  discovered,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  everyone  to  find  out  its  capabilities  for 
evil  and  to  learn  how  to  combat  them.  Hence  the  interest 
attaching  to  all  publications,  by  authors  who  can  speak 
authoritatively,  on  the  house-fly  and  other  similar  pests. 

On  an  average  a  female  house-fly  lays  from  foul*  to  six 
times  a  year  a  batch  of  some  120  eggs.  These  usually  hatch 
in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  The  grub  and  chrysalis  stages 
are  passed  very  rapidly,  and  the  mature  flies  appear  in  some 
ten  days.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  new*  females  are  ready  to 
lay  eggs  in  their  turn.  It  has  from  this  been  computed  that 
a  single  female  from  one  laying  of  120  eggs,  supposing  nothing 
untoward  happened  to  a  single  individual,  might  have  as  its 
progeny  in  a  single  summer  5,598,000,000  flies — a  number 
which  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  realizing. 

Flies  breed  chiefly  in  horse  manure,  but  also  in  kitchen 
refuse,  in  the  contents  of  dist-bins  and,  generally  speaking, 
in  unsavoury  and  insanitary  material  of  any  kind.  If  such 
accumulations  were  suitably  treated  and  disposed  of  well 
under  the  ten  days  just  mentioned,  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the 
immature  flies  they  contained  would  be  destroyed.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  our 
towns  to  apply  this  means  of  very  greatly  reducing  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  house-fly.  Stable  refuse,  however,  is  so  valuable 
as  a  manure  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Consequently  ex¬ 
periments  have  been,  and  are  being,  carried  on  in  order  to 
discover  some  material  which  will  destroy  the  contained 
immature  flies  without  depreciating  the  quality  of  the 
manure.  So  far  commercial  borax  (about  twro-thirds  of  a 
pound  to  eight  bushels  of  manure)  seems  to  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  when  the  cost  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 

In  what  way  is  the  house-fly  so  great  a  menace  to  the 
human  race?  It  is  simply  that,  owing  to  the  material  in 
which  its  eggs  are  deposited  and  that  on  which  it  feeds,  the 
house-fly  is  the  chief  carrier  of  hosts  of  the  germs  of  many 
diseases — typhoid  and  infantile  diarrhoea  especially,  but  also 
anthrax,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  ophthalmia,  gangrene,  plague, 
and  probably  small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  leprosy,  if  not  other 
diseases  also.  While  intent  on  egg-laying  the  fly  walks  over 
filth  of  all  kinds,  flies  off  with  some,  of  it  attached  to  the  hairs 
of  its  body  and  legs,  and  straightway  makes  for  the  cream- 
jug  or  sugar-basin  to  allay  its  hunger.  Worse  than  this  it 
also  feeds  on  filth,  and,  still  worse,  regurgitates  what  it  has 
swallowed,  and  perchance  deposits  it,  as  a  dark  spot,  on  a 
lump  of  sugar  with  possible  results  which  can  easily  be 

imagined.  .  ,  , 

We  have  an  unexpected  ally  in  our  war  against  the  house- 
flv.  In  the  autumn  many  individuals  are  attacked  by  a 
whitish  fungus  which  ultimately  kills  them,  and  their  dead 
bodies  may  often  be  seen  attached  by  the  fungus  to  a  window- 
pane.  Some  few  survive  the  winter  to  carry  on  the  race. 


though  in  what  stage  we  are  not  certain.  If  we  could  but 
destroy  this  small  remnant  the  plague  would  be  allayed. 

Has  the  house-fly,  then,  no  useful  place  in  the  economy  of 
Nature?  One  ^t  certainly  has — it  is  a  danger  signal  pointing 
to  the  fact  that,  where  it  is  plentiful,  unclean  habits  and  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  prevail;  it  is  a  sign  that  a  crusade  is 
needed  both  against  the  fly  itself  and  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conditions  which  cause  its  presence. 

(1)  “Fighting  the  Fly  Peril  ”  can  be  strongly  recommended 
as  a  thoroughly  practical  illustrated  textbook  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in,  or  wish  to  be  engaged  in,  the  conflict  against 
the  house-fly.  The  treatment  of  manure  is  fully  discussed. 
A  long  chapter  (VIII)  contains  a  full  account  of  American- 
research  work. 

(2)  “The  House-fly  a  Slayer  of  Men’’  is  of  quite  a  different 
type  from  the  last -mentioned  book.  Its  author  appeals- 
forcibly  for  action  against  the  house-fly,  and  gives  fully  the- 
grounds  for  his  appeal.  He  feels  strongly  on  the  subject  and 
expresses  himself  strongly — even  to  the  point  of  reiteration. 
The  book  contains  good  illustrations. 

(3)  “  Typical  Flies  ”  is  not  on  the  subject  of  the  fly  peril, 
but  gives  over  150  excellent  photographs  of  the  types  of 
British  flies,  including  many  well  known  ones,  a  number 
being  injurious,  some  useful.  With  each  species  are  a  few 
short  notes,  giving  size,  habitat,  &c.  It  should  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  any  naturalist,  and  most  useful  to  students  of 
the  two-winged  flies  (Diptera) ,  which  include  the  house-fly. 


What  is  Education  ?  By  Ernest  Caroll  Moore.  (Ginn.) 

On  one  occasion  President  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  did  education  the  disservice  of  delivering  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “  What  is  it  all  about?”  To  this  we  have  had 
many  answers,  some  of  them  from  people  who  had  never  heaid 
the  question  put  in  that  particular  form.  On  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  have  no  fewer  than  three  books  within  ^the  past 
two  years  giving  some  sort  of  reply.  But  Dr.  Moore’s  contri¬ 
bution  is  necessary  to  complete  the  work  of  Mr.  Leathes  and 
Profs.  Campagnac  and  Welton.  The  first  writer  deals  with 
the  more  practical  side,  while  the  twro  professors  deal  moie 
with  the  philosophical.  The  present  w*ork  has  more  affinity 
with  Prof.  Campagnac ’s  recent  book  than  wdth  any  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Moore’s  main  object  is  to  stir  up  students  of  the 
subject  to  an  intelligent  effort  to  discover  what  it  is  all  about 
on  the  philosophical  plane.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fundamental  problem  of  educational  theory  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
knowledge  in  the  process  of  education.  He  is  not  content  to 
regard  knowledge  as  a  mere  educational  organon.  The  instru¬ 
mental  use  of  knowdedge  when  carried  to  its  logical  issue  leads 
inevitably  to  the  doctrine  of  Formal  Training,  wdth  which  doc¬ 
trine  Dr.  Moore  has  no  sympathy.  Indeed,  he  has  a  refresh¬ 
ingly  direct  way  of  warning  us  against  the  recent  recrudescence 
of  this  discredited  theory.  Recent  writers  on  the  subject  have 
begun  to  express  a  little  doubt  about  the  justice  of  the  ordinary 
vigorous  condemnation  of  formalists,  and  to  suggest  that,  after- 
all,  there  must  be  “  something  in  ”  a  theory  that  has  had  such 
a  vogue.  To  these  doubters  Dr.  Moore  has  a  word  of  warning, 
and  °he  certainly  makes  out  an  excellent  case  against  those 
who  have  recently  sought  confirmation  of  the  Formal  Training 
theory  in  the  pages  of  the  ancients. 

While  rejecting  knowdedge  as  a  mere  instrument,  Dr.  Moore 
is  willing  to  accept  it  as  nurture.  He  comes  to  grips  with  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  nature  of  education  in  his  chapter 
on  Education  as  World  Building.  It  is  the  educator’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  aid  the  pupil  in  co-ordinating  the  inner  world  and  the 
outer,  in  “  making  the  outer  inner,”  in  the  Froebeli an  phrase. 
This  is  no  new*  conception ;  it  is  implicit  in  the  Herbartian  doc¬ 
trine  of  apperception  and  the  circle  of  thought.  But  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  book  is  fresh.  We  are  directed  how  to  go 
about  this  process  of  world  building.  The  chapters  on  Organi¬ 
zation  by  Selection  and  on  Diagnostic  Education  are  full  of 
help  to  the  teacher  in  arranging  the  preliminaries,  while  the 
chapters  on  Learning  by  and  for  Doing,  on  Learning  by  1  ren- 
lem  Getting,  and  on  Learning  to  Work  with  Concepts  givo 
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valuable  guidance  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  its  practical  side. 

A  favourite  way  of  regarding  education  in  Dr.  Moore’s  pages 
is  the  regulation  of  experience.  It  is  the  educator’s  business 
so  to  arrange  the  environment  that  the  pupil  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo  just  such  experiences  as  are  most  likely  to 
produce  the  best  educational  effects.  Dr.  Moore  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  disturbed  at  the  possibility  of  having  hurled  at  him 
the  favourite  charge  of  interfering  with  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  His  views  would  be  strongly  opposed 
by  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  who  regards  with  unconcealed  loathing 
all  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  environment,  and,  indeed,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  education  and  pedagogy  by  saying  that 
the  latter  is  characterized  by  just  this  dangerous  tampering. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Moore’s  reply  would  be  that  if  the  educator  is 
not  permitted  to  modify  the  environment  he  had  better  with¬ 
draw  from  business.  So  little  is  Dr.  Moore  afraid  of  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  free  development  of  his  pupil  that  he  sets  out  the 
principle  that  “  the  development  of  personality,  then,  is  the 
object  of  education,”  and  proceeds  to  show  how  individuality 
passes  over  into  personality.  The  pupil,  “  though  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  learns  to  live  the  life  of  his  kind.  By  this  personating 
of  the  social  part,  individuality  is  transformed  into  per¬ 
sonality.” 

While  the  book  thus  deals  with  root  matters,  it  does  not 
neglect  the  needs  of  the  actual  schoolroom.  The  chapter  on 
the  Place  of  Method  in  Education  is  full  of  sound  advice  of  the 
most  practical  kind.  But  matter  of  this  sort  is  not  confined  to 
one  chapter.  The  book  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  the 
man  of  affairs  and  of  the  practical  teacher  as  well  as  of  the 
philosopher.  Dr.  Moore  is  practical  enough  not  to  be  afraid 
of  warning  us  against  mere  practice.  “  Practice  which  has 
not  led  to  reflection  or  been  thought  about  atrophies  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

The  style  has  that  quality  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  calls  “  pre¬ 
hensile,”  and  is  very  attractive,  though  the  author  sometimes 
defiantly  splits  his  infinitives.  There  is  a  commendable  ab¬ 
sence  of  professional  jargon,  and  the  reader  gets  at  the  author’s 
meaning  with  the  minimum  amount  of  obstruction  from  the 
intervening  print. 


Education  and  Social  Progress.  By  Alexander  Morgan. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

Dr.  Morgan’s  thesis  is  that  social  reformers  spend  too  much 
time  in  tinkering  with  evil  conditions  instead  of  trying  to  re¬ 
move  them  altogether.  He  gives  an  excellent  account  of  our 
present  imperfect  remedies  for  social  diseases;  but  he  is  far 
from  stopping  there.  His  book  goes  beyond  fault  finding, 
and  suggests  a  cure  for  the  ills  he  describes.  This  is  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  inclined  to  say  that  Dr.  Morgan  passes  from 
destructive  criticism  to  constructive,  and,  in  a  sense,  we  are 
justified  in  making  such  an  assertion.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  to  confess  that  education  itself  has  the  two  cor¬ 
responding  sides — the  destructive  and  the  constructive. 
M.  Jules  Payot  has  done  much  to  make  us  realize  that 
-even  our  educational  institutions  are  not  so  much  officinac 
hominum  as  repairing  shops  of  humanity.  But,  even  so,  our 
■educators  get  at  damaged  humanity  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
most  of  the  other  social  workers,  and  are  therefore  in  a  speci¬ 
ally  favourable  position  to  fight  the  evil  social  forces  at  their 
source. 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book,  but  it  provides  an  admirable  conspectus  of  the  whole 
held,  and  puts  the  reader  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
tackle  the  problem  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  essential 
•elements.  In  the  later  chapters,  Dr.  Morgan  gives  practical 
exemplifications  of  how  he  proposes  to  use  educative  in¬ 
fluences  for  social  regeneration.  Here  his  well  informed  criti¬ 
cism  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  educational  work  or  administration.  There  will  be  very 
general  agreement  with  his  conclusions  on  pre-trade  schools, 
continuation  schools,  and  “  further  education  ”  generally. 
There  will  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
treatment  of  children  under  school  age  and  regarding  the 
relation  between  the  schools  and  the  authorities  that  deal  with 


public  health.  “  Defectives  ”  naturally  form  a  very  thorny 
subject  about  which  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  information, 
even  in  the  matter  of  the  most  fundamental  data.  We  have 
not  yet  definitely  determined  what  a  defective  is,  and  what 
can  we  say  about  ‘‘  retardates  ”  when  we  are  told  by  Prof. 
W  allis  that  the  schools  of  the  United  States  contain  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  them?  •  Sections  that  will  greatly  interest  teachers  are 
those  dealing  with  the  wider  use  of  school  plant  and  the 
teacher’s  relation  to  social  problems.  We  are  surprised  that, 
under  the  former  head,  Dr.  Morgan  does  not  refer  to  the  Gary 
System  that  is  at  present  making  such  a  stir  in  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  teachers  ranking  as  a  sort  of  mis¬ 
sionary  caste,  there  will  be  many  who  take  the  view  that  the 
teacher  is  a  professional  man  like  any  other,  and  has  no  ‘‘call” 
to  be  anything  more.  Dr.  Morgan’s  reply  would  be,  we 
gather,  that  all  the  best  teachers  do  acknowledge  some  such 
call,  and  he  illustrates  his  point  by  describing  certain  slum 
work  admirably  done  by  groups  of  teachers  in  his  own  city. 
But  he  is  far  too  kindly  and  reasonable  a  person  to  make  undue 
demands.  All  the  same,  we  do  not  recommend  his  book  to 
teachers  who  are  concerned  mainly  about  their  privileges,  for 
he  writes  so  convincingly  that  they  would  run  serious  risk  of 
feeling  very  uncomfortable  if  they  still  declined  to  accept  his 
doctrine. 


Teaching  of  History.  By  Henry  Johnson. 

(6s.  net.  Macmillan  Company.) 

Prof.  Johnson,  in  this  book,  deals  in  the  most  thorough  way 
with  all  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  history,  both  in  elementary 
and  in  secondary  schools.  He  maintains  that,  whatever  may 
be  true  about  other  teachers,  those  who  have  to  teach  history 
must  in  self-justification  study  the  history  of  teaching  history. 
‘  Teachers  of  history  are  committed  by  their  own  logic  to  a 
study  of  the  experiences  of  other  teachers.”  But,  while  this 
is  an  excellent  point,  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
teachers  learn  most  from  those  experiences  that  have  most  in 
common  with  their  own.  Accordingly  the  book  loses  a  certain 
amount  of  value  for  English  teachers  from  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  ‘  ‘  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  underlying 
principles  and  their  application  to  present  problems  of  history 
teaching  in  the  United  States.”  Yet  the  English  reader  will 
find  that  most  of  the  book  is  as  useful  for  him  as  for  his 
American  colleagues.  Where  he  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  is 
in  the  supplying  of  illustrations  of  the  applications  of  the 
methods  recommended,  for  the  programmes  submitted  are 
based  almost  exclusively  on  American  models.  But  it  may 
not  be  altogether  a  disadvantage  to  have  to  make  our  own 
applications. 

The  history  specialist  will  find  that  his  claims  to  autonomy 
in  his  subject  are  sturdily  maintained.  History,  we  are  told, 
is  ‘‘  by  its  very  nature  a  central  subject,”  and  Prof.  Johnson 
has  scant  sympathy  with  those  who  would  “  correlate  ”  his 
subject  with  others  in  the  curiculum.  Even  geography  he  de¬ 
clines  to  recognize  as  a  legitimate  yoke-fellow,  and  literature, 
though  a  less  dangerous  competitor,  is  to  be  kept  at  a  proper 
distance.  “  The  duty  of  those  who  profess  to  teach  history  is 
to  teach  history.”  While  these  claims  are  at  least  open  to 
question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  book  makes  out  an  excel¬ 
lent  case  for  the  specialist.  After  discussing  the  nature  of  his¬ 
tory,  its  aims  and  values,  and  the  possibility  of  grading  its 
subject-matter  for  school  use,  Prof.  Johnson  proceeds  to  give 
an  historical  account  of  the  place  of  history  in  the  school  curri¬ 
culum  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Then  he  deals  with 
the  biographical  approach  and  the  study  of  Social  Groups. 
Thereafter  he  comes  to  the  more  technical  parts  of  school 
work,  and  treats  of  making  the  past  real  and  the  manipulation 
of  all  manner  of  apparatus  aud  textbooks  to  be  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  history.  Collateral  reading  gets,  as  it  deserves,  much 
prominence,  and  there  is  an  important  chapter  on  the  His¬ 
torical  Method  in  relation  to  School  History.  A  chapter  on 
the  History  Examination  concludes  the  book.  There  is  an 
extremely  valuable  group  of  appendixes — (1)  Bibliography, 
(2)  Guides  to  Historical  Literature,  (3)  Illustrative  Material, 
(4)  Selected  References,  (5)  Questions  on  the  Text.  English 
authors  are  well  represented  in  the  lists,  but  we  must  confess 
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Modern  Europe,  1789-1914.  By  Sydney  Herbert.  With  Maps.  2s.  6d.  net. 

***  This  work  provides  a  comprehensive  survey  of  European  history  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  year  1914, _ 

Caesar  and  the  Germans.  Adapted  from  Caesar,  “  De  Bello  Galileo, ”  and  edited  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c.,  by  A.  H.  Davis,  M.A.,  sometime  Classical  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  With  Illustration  Is.  6d. 

_ [ Elementary  Classics. 

Economics.  An  Introduction  for  the  General  Reader.  By  Henry  Clay,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Textbook  of  Practical  Physics.  By  H.  S.  Allen,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Physics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  King’s  College,  and  H.  Moore,  A.R.C.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Physics,  University  of  London,  King’s  College.  8s.  6d.  net.  Also  PART  I. 
PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER.  3s.net.  PART  II.  SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.  3s.net.  PART  III.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
3s.  net.  
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ENGLISH. 

George— Sidgwick.— Poems  of  England.  Mrith  Notes.  ( Lower 

Forms  an  d  Preliminary)  . 

Kingsley.— The  Water  Babies.  Is.  6d.,  Is.  net;  sewed,  6d. 
Abridged  Edition  for  Schools.  Illustrated,  Is. ;  sewed,  6d. 
(Preliminary) . 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix. 
(Junior  and  Senior ) 


Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 
Henry  V. 


J.  C.  Scrimgeour.  (Junior  and  Senior) 


and  Senior) 

—  Henry  V. 

—  Henry  V. 


C.  W.  French. 
A.  C.  L.  Brown. 
K.  Deighton. 


(Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

(Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

With  an  Appendix.  (Junior 

R.  H.  Bowles.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

L.  E.  Mott.  (Junior  and  Senior) .  net 

Eversley  Edition  of  above  Plays.  With  Notes.  (Junior  and 
Senior)  . each 

Scott.  — The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  G.  H.  Stuart.  2s.  6d. 
Sewed,  2s.  ( Junior ) 

- -  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  E.  A.  Packard.  (Junior)  net 

-  Lay  ot  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

F.  T.  Palgrave.  (Junior)  . 

Tennyson.  —  Geraint  and  Bnid  and  The  Marriage  of 

Geraint.  G.  C.  Macaulay.  (Junior)  . 

- The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

F.  J.  Rowe.  (Junior)  . 

Southey.- Life  of  Nelson.  Michael  Macmillan.  (Junior) 
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Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.  H.  M.  Percival.  ( Senior )  ... 

- Lycidas,  Sonnets,  &c.  W.  Bell.  (Senior)  . 

-  Comus,  Lycidas,  and  other  Poems.  S.  E.  Allen. 

( Senior )  net 

- The  Shorter  Poems.  A.  J.  George.  (Senior)  . 

Eliot.— Silas  Marner.  E.  L.  Gulick.  (Senior)  .  net 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar. — Gallic  War  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherford.  (Prelim.,  Junior,  and  Senior) 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

C.  Bryans.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 

-  Gallic  War.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  'Walpole.  (Preliminary , 

Junior,  and  Senior) . 

Virgil.  —  Aeneid.  Book  X.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

S.  G.  Owen.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 

Cicero.— De  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh.  ( Senior )  . 

Xenophon.  — Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 

Exercises  by  E.  A.  Wells.  (Junior  and  Senior) . 

- Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  A.  S. 

Walpole.  (Junior  and  Senior) . 

-  Anabasis.  I-IV.  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White. 

(Junior  and  Senior) . 

Aeschylus.  —  Prometheus  Vinctus.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Senior)  . 

- Prometheus  Vinctus.  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,  and  St.  J.  B. 

Wynne  Willson.  (Senior)  . 
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to  being  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr.  Keatinge  is  quoted  only 
once  in  the  actual  text.  His  contribution  to  the  subject  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  fuller  attention. 


The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  R.  L.  Archer.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Black.) 

This  work,  by  Prof.  Archer  and  two  colleagues,  differs  from 
Prof.  Johnson’s  just  published  “Teaching  of  History”  in  two 
important  points  :  (1)  it  is  limited  to  elementary  school  work, 
(2)  it  is  written  entirely  from  the  British  standpoint.  Accord¬ 
ingly  our  English  teachers  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  very 
valuable  detailed  illustrative  matter  here  supplied.  The  book 
falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  one  dealing  primarily  with  the 
aims  and  methods  of  historical  teaching,  the  other  laying  more 
stress  on  the  historical  subject-matter.  The  General  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Method  gets  107  pages,  while  the  Teaching  of  Par¬ 
ticular  Periods  runs  to  150  pages.  The  first  part  forms  an 
excellent  example  of  the  solidarity  of  schoolroom  work,  since  it 
exemplifies  in  the  realm  of  one  special  subject  all  the  general 
principles  of  method.  So  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  hook.  There  is 
nothing  more  necessary  for  our  young  teachers  than  a  very 
definite  course  of  applications  of  the  necessarily  somewhat 
vague  principles  that  they  learn  from  such  a  book  as  Prof. 
Welton’s  “  Principles  of  Teaching  ”  (not  “  Education,”  as 
erroneously  printed  on  page  104).  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  illustration  of  the  interrelations  of  subject-matter  and 
general  method  than  is  provided  in  these  107  pages.  On  such 
subjects  as  the  Aims  of  Teaching  History,  Prof.  Archer  cannot 
hope  to  secure  universal  acceptance  of  his  views,  particularly 
when  the  question  of  the  age  of  pupils  is  raised,  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  an  admirably  fair  presentation  of  his  case,  and 
no  teacher,  even  the  most  experienced,  can  read  the  whole  of 
the  first  part  without  receiving  some  benefit. 

But  probably  most  teachers  will  feel  that  the  second  part 
gives  them  more  direct  help.  It  supplies,  indeed,  just  the 


j  sort  of  thing  that  hard-worked  teachers  need.  They  are 
usually  willing  enough  to  do  what  reading  is  needful  to  pre- 
|  pare  themselves  for  the  intelligent  presentation  of  the  neees- 
;  sary  subject-matter,  hut  they  are  not  always  in  a  position  tc* 
j  discover  exactly  what  they  should  read.  We  must  remember 
that  at  present  the  system  of  specialization  is  only  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  the  elementary  schools.  So  the  authors  of  this  book 
are  entitled  to  assume  that  they  are  not  dealing  with  readers 
who  hold  a  degree  in  history.  This  second  part,  accordingly, 
is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  intelligent  teacher 
who  knows  history  merely  as  a  part  of  his  own  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Probably  the  history  specialist  will  be  inclined  to  talk 
;  about  “  the  historical  method,”  but  Prof.  Archer  can  honestly 
j  reply  that  he  has  presented  the  matter  in  the  best  way  for  the 
readers  he  has  in  view,  and  we  think  he  may  honestly  claim 
that  he  has  done  so  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  history  as  a  science.  The  index  is  hardly  full  enough. 


Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
Charles  Roden  Buxton,  H.  Sidebotham,  J.  A.  Hobson, 
Irene  Cooper  Willis,  A.  Maude  Royden,  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford,  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  and  Vernon  Lee.  Edited 
by  Charles  Roden  Buxton.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Allen  & 
Unwin.) 

The  only  quarrel  we  have  with  the  numerous  writers  of 
this  admirable  book  is  their  unnecessary  insistence  upon  the 
lasting  and  permanent  qualities  of  the  settlement.  In  the 
preface  the  editor  tells  us  that  the  writers  “  are  united  in  one- 
predominant  aim  :  that  of  securing  that  a  world  catastrophe 
such  as  the  present  [War]  shall  never  recur.”  It  is  this  in¬ 
sistence  that  may  possibly  put  the  reader  in  a  hostile  mood, 
and  militate  against  the  philosophic  calm  necessary  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  arguments.  Of  course,  we  want  a  lasting  peace  if 
possible;  we  do  not  want  a  one-sided  and  patched-up  peace 
that  everyone  knows  will  be  broken  so  soon  as  the  com¬ 
batants  have  recovered  their  wind.  But  no  one  can  guar- 
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antee  any  peace  to  be  permanent.  All  that  ean  be  done  is 
to  urge  the  principles  that  seem  likely  to  produce  peace  for 
a  time.  These  principles  imply  that  England  must  be 
reasonable — reasonable,  not  only  in  her  own  eyes,  but  also  in 
the  eyes  of  her  enemies.  The  nation  in  its  present  mood  is 
little  likely  to  be  reasonable.  Where  Germany  is  concerned 
it  sees  red,  and  this  is  natural  enough.  But  when  we  are  all 
of  us  cooler  we  shall  need  just  the  advice  and  knowledge  that 
are  contained  in  this  volume  of  essays.  A  crushed  and 
humiliated  Germany,  says  Mr.  Dickinson,  would  not  make 
for  peace,  and  he  is  quite  right;  but  we  are  not  so  sure  he  is 
right  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  wars  if 
foreign  politics  were  controlled  by  the  people.  The  people 
<lrove  Robert  Walpole  to  declare  war,  and  the  people  shouted 
with  joy  when  war  was  declared.  Yet  we  are  at  one  with 
the  writers  in  wishing  to  do  away  with  the  secrecy  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  though  we  shall  not  expect  the  millennium 
when  the  House  of  Commons  controls  international  relations. 
The  editor's  contribution  deals  largely  with  the  claim  that 
frontiers  must  respect  nationalities.  Mr.  Hobson  elaborates 
a  plan  for  an  international  tribunal,  which  shall  try  to  settle 
disputes,  or  at  least  hold  the  belligerents  in  check  until  they 
have  grown  cooler. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  discussions  are  tentative 
and  that  the  schemes  proposed  are  sometimes  academic,  but 
at  the  moment  nothing  more  can  be  hoped.  The  questions 
propounded  here  are  discussed  with  knowledge  and  skill. 
They  are  the  questions  that  the  nation  will  have  to  decide 
when  the  War  is  over.  Upon  the  decision  depends  the  future 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  The  band  of  workers  whose 
views  are  expressed  in  this  volume  cannot  but  influence 
public  opinion  in  (as  it  seems  to  us)  the  right  direction. 


“  Cambridge  Handbooks  for  Teachers.” — Via  Nova;  or,  The 
Application  of  the  Direct  Method  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
By  W .  H.  S.  Jones.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.) 

Mr.  Jones  very  rightly  dedicates  his  book  to  W.  H.  D.  R., 
whom  he  hails  as  the  author  of  the  Direct  Method  in  teaching 
Classical  languages.  Dr.  Rouse  has  had  very  able  lieu¬ 
tenants,  not  only  in  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  for 
the  Mother  Tongue  and  modern  foreign  languages.  Of  these 
lieutenants  Mr.  Jones  is  by  no  means  the  least  known,  and 
his  pen  is  a  fitting  one  to  describe  the  Direct  Method  and  to 
urge  its  claims.  The  reader  is  at  once  struck  by  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  argument;  Mr.  Jones  utters  no  denunciation 
of  the  unenlightened  age  that  preceded  Dr.  Rouse.  He  is 
content  to  put  forward  simply  and  modestly  what  the  Direct 
Method  is,  what  it  aims  at,. and  what  it  has  done:  a  clear, 
straightforward  statement,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  convinc¬ 
ing,  except  to  bigots  determined  to  admit  no  change.  Mr. 
Lewisham  found  great  help  from  the  motto  “  What  man  has 
done,  man  can  do.”  We  will  not  say  “  What  school  has 
done,  school  can  do,”  but  we  may  say  that  no  school  will  do 
amiss  in  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  and  understand  the 
principles  on  which  languages  are  taught  in  the  Perse  School. 
The  method  is,  of  course,  capable  of  varied  modifications  in 
the  hands  of  individual  teachers,  provided  that  one  holds  fast 
to  the  principle  of  the  spoken  word  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  object,  thought,  or  action  without  recourse  to  translation. 

One  especial  weakness  in  reference  to  all  language  teaching 
in  most  schools  results  from  the  severance  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  taught  and  from  the  rivalry  or  perhaps 
jealousy  of  different  teachers.  The  classical  master  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  upon  modern  language  teaching  as  superficial 
and  wanting  in  thoroughness,  while  both  Latin  and  French 
masters  are  at  one  in  considering  the  study  of  the  Mother 
Tongue  as  a  frivolous  waste  of  time.  Each  master  is  inclined 
to  teach  his  own  scheme  of  the  relationship  of  words  without 
reference  to  the  work  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Jones  makes 
the  very  useful  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  short 
language  course  for  every  child,  in  which  number,  person, 
gender,  case,  tense,  subject,  verb,  and  object  should  be  really 
understood  before  a  foreign  language  is  taught. 


lights  and  Days,  and  other  Lay  Sermons.  By  Helen  Wode- 
house.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Allen  &  Unwin.)* 

Some  few  years  ago  an  important  London  paper,  in  the 
course  of  an  educational  article,  remarked  that  if  anyone 
doubted  the  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers,  he 
had  only  to  spend  an  hour  walking  through  the  magnificent 
and  well  equipped  buildings  of  the  Training  College  at  Blank 
in  order  to  be  converted.  That  was  before  the  War,  when 
our  Local  Authorities  were  waxing  fat  and  putting  so  much 
trust  in  bricks  and  apparatus  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  need  for  human  agents  to  make  their  buildings 
live.  We  are  all  wiser  now,  or  if  there  is  still  anyone  who 
thinks  the  outward  shell  more  important  than  the  spirit  that 
vivifies  the  community,  he  will  be  convinced  after  reading  Dr. 
Helen  Wodehouse’s  Lay  Sermons.  Many  of  them  are  so 
good  that  in  our  judgment  they  could  scarcely  be  bettered; 
the  spirit  pervading  each  page  is  the  spirit  that  gives  a 
healthy,  vigorous  life  to  a  community  of  students.  The  value 
of  the  addresses  lies  not  only  in  their  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness,  but  also  and  more  especially  in  their  sincerity.  The 
most  valuable  quality  in  a  preacher,  a  quality  that  is  by  no 
means  too  common,  is  sincerity.  Often  the  preacher  stands 
aloof  and  apart  from  the  congregation  teaching  doctrines  that 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  taught  or  lessons  that  ought  to  be 
needed.  We  call  Dr.  Wodehouse’s  Sermons  sincere  because 
she  says  what  she  herself  feels  :  her  teaching  is  the  teaching 
that  has  guided  her  own  life.  The  weaknesses  she  tries  to 
help,  she  herself  has  felt.  In  other  words,  she  has  read 
widely,  thought  deeply,  and  has  gained  real  insight  into  the 
life  and  difficulties  of  young  students.  Bingley  Training 
College  was  an  empty  shell  when  Dr.  Wodehouse  went  to  it; 
if  the  evidence  of  this  volume  of  sermons  may  be  accepted, 
it  now  possesses  a  corporate  life  and  communal  spirit  con¬ 
scious  of  their  force  and  purpose. 


Essays  for  Boys  and  Girls.  A  First  Guide  towards  the  Study 
of  the  War.  By  Stephen  Paget.  (5s.  net.  Macmillan.) 
Mr.  Paget  makes  an  impressive  point  in  his  first  essay. 
Speaking  to  boys  and  girls  :  ‘‘This  is  your  War,”  he  says.  ‘‘It 
is  for  you  that  your  fathers  and  brothers  are  suffering;  that 
your  life  may  be  freer  and  brighter.”  It  is  a  good  point,  and 
is  well  treated.  The  other  essays  deal  with  Belgium,  France, 
Russia,  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  author  gives  us  some 
account  of  our  allies,  and  manages  to  arouse  a  sympathetic 
interest  and  a  desire  for  fuller  information.  The  latter  is 
his  avowed  object.  He  wants,  and  rightly  wants,  the  young 
people  of  this  generation  to  understand  something  of  the 
causes  of  war,  and  of  this  War  in  particular,  and  to  know 
something  of  the  life  of  the  nations  who  are  our  allies  or 
enemies.  He  looks  upon  his  essays  as  introductory,  and  over 
and  again  refers  the  reader  to  other  sources.  But,  indeed,  a 
sound  knowledge  may  be  had  from  this  book  of  all  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  War  and  a  just  statement  of 
German  action  in  the  early  stages.  Mr.  Paget  writes  pleas¬ 
antly,  and  he  draws  on  his  memory  for  many  illustrative  inci¬ 
dents.  The  book  may  safely  be  read  to  or  read  by  boys  and 
girls  of  sixteen  and  upwards;  children  below  that  age  would 
find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  argument  or  to  grasp  the  vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  way  of  illustration  a  number  of  Punch  cartoons  are 
reproduced.  The  biting  force  of  these  will  not  be  understood 
by  young  children. 

The  Dawn  of  Religion  in  the  Mind  of  the  Child.  By  Edith 
E.  R.  Mumford.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

When  Mrs.  Mumford ’s  ‘‘  Dawn  of  Character  ”  appeared,  it 
was  warmly  praised  in  these  columns.  This  book  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  earlier  work,  and 
exemplifies  all  the  excellences  of  Mrs.  Mumford ’s  chax-acter- 
istic  method  of  dealing  with  child  life.  As  she  tells  us,  this 
is  primarily  a  mother’s  book;  but  it  appeals  also  to  teachers, 
and  particularly  to  those  in  our  elementary  and  preparatory 
schools.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  religious  education  is 
making  great  strides  and  the  public  is  full  of  interest  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  76.) 
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Two  New  Books  by  Professor  WALTER  RIPPMANN,  M.A. 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH. 


Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  2s. 

An  alternative  to  ‘-'Dent’s  First  French  Book,”  containing  many  new  and  improved 
features,  and  based  upon  FOUR  NEW  WALL  PICTURES  (price  4s.  a  set). 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  also  issued  separately  in  PHONETIC  TRANSCRIPTION 
(price  6d.  net)  and  a  Teacher's  Handbook ,  THE  EARLY  TEACHING  OF 
FRENCH,  is  also  published  (price  Is.  6d.  net). 

FURTHER  STEPS  IN  FRENCH.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  2s. 

This  book  completes  the  two  years’  course  of  which  “  First  Steps  in  French  ”  was  the 
first  part,  and  which  lays  a  secure  foundation  in  Vocabulary  and  Grammar.  Both  volumes 
have  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fred  Taylor. 


DENT’S 

NEW 

BOOKS 


A  FRENCH  NOTEBOOK.  By  c  e 

Hodges,  M.A.  Fcap.  4to.  Is.  9d. 

A  skeleton  notebook  designed  for  a  four  years’  course,  and 
specially  arranged  for  use  in  connexion  with  Berthon’s 
“  Premiere  Grammaire  Franchise.”  All  the  necessary  and 
difficult  points  of  accidence  and  syntax  are  clearly  and 
simply  provided  for ;  examples  are  given  in  each  case,  and 
space  is  left  for  the  pupil  to  write  down  similar  ones  occurring 
in  his  own  experience. 


PREMIERE  GRAMMAIRE  FRAN- 


CAISE. 


By  H.  E.  Berthon,  M.A. 
Lecturer  in  French  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Cloth.  2s. 


Taylorian 
Fcap.  8vo. 


FIRST  EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 
FURTHER  EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  Miss  F.  M.  S.  Batchelor.  Each  Is.  4d. 


FRENCH  SONGS.  Compiled  by  Violet  Partington.  Crown  8vo.  6d.  net. 

The  collection  contains  a  number  of  French  songs,  attractive  and  not  hackneyed,  with  airs  and  Tonic  Sol-Fa,  the  text  being 
given  in  both  the  ordinary  spelling  and  phonetic  transcription. 

nENT’S  FIRST  SPANISH  BOOK.  By  F.  R.  Robert.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Symington. 

■0orin01  . rM  „  "  [New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  vm  +  184.  Pnce2s.net. 

This  book  is  exceptionally  well  written,  and  forms  a  most  interesting  introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 


Three  New  Books  by  Dr.  RICHARD  WILSON,  Editor  of  “  Laureata,”  “In  Golden  Realms,”  &c. 

Each  Book  256  pages,  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.,  and  containing  Eight  Coloured  Illustrations. 

CORONATA.  STORYTELLERS’  HALL.  TREASURE  TROVE. 


A  Book  of  Poems  in  Rhyme  and  Rhythm. 

A  selection  of  Poems  and  Rhythmical  Prose 
Passages  from  Shakespeare  to  the  present  day. 
Arranged  in  chronological  order.  May  he  used 
as  a  companion  to  a  first  course  in  English 
poetical  literature. 


A  Reading  Book  for  Junior  Forms. 

A  varied  collection  of  narrative  material  of  an 
imaginative  character  which  can  he  used  to  form  an 
introduction  to  literature.  The  stories  are  drawn 
from  all  countries,  and  include  much  fresh  material 
from  Russian  and  Hindu  literature. 


A  Reading  Book  for  Middle  Forms. 

Introduces  the  pupil  to  a  number  of  books 
which  might  he  passed  over  as  "too  sehooley  ” 
if  the  searcher  for  literary  treasure  were  left  to 
himself.  It  is  hoped  that  the  passages  selected 
will  create  a  strong  desire  to  read  the  books 
from  which  they  are  taken. 


>OULiuai  iiLuraiuie.  - — — - - 

Great  care  has  been  taken  with  the  external  production  of  these  volumes ,  with  the  result  that  none  of  the  books  has  any  suggestion  of  school  about  it. 


A  STUDENT’S  HEAT.  By  Ivor  B.  Hart, 

B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

This  book  presents  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  subject 
without  the  use  of  higher  mathematics.  The  ground 
covered  is  approximately  that  required  for  the  Pass  Degree 
Examination  of  most  of  the  Universities.  A  large  number 
of  examples  and  illustrations  are  included. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COMPOSITION  THROUGH  READING,  introductory  course.  By  f.  pickles, 

M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  George  Secondary  School,  Bristol.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  ls.3d.  net.  , 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  “Composition  Through  Reading,  Books  I  and  II,  lias  encouraged  both 
publishers  and  author  to  issue  another  volume  on  similar  lines  for  Junior  Forms.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  first  of  all  a 
Reading  Book,  and  contains  a  series  of  literary  masterpieces,  many  of  which  are  copyright,  classified  and  graduated  wit  i  great 
care.  In  addition,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  difficult  art  of  writing  by  the  close  study  and  mutation  of  good  literature. 

Previously  issued. 

Book  I.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  256  pp.  ls.4d.net.  ‘  Book  II.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  368  pp.  ls.9d.net. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Canon  Morley  Stevenson,  M.A., 

Principal  of  Warrington  Training  College,  and  C.  W.  Bailey,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Holt  Secondary  School,  Liverpool. 

544  pages.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ( 

Contains  the  Bible  narrative  in  historical  sequence,  from  which  has  been  removed  all  incidents  and  terms  unsuitable  foi 

children’s  reading.  _ 


ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL 

STATICS.  By  Ivor  B.  Hart,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  work  for  beginners  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
from  a  purely  experimental  standpoint.  Contains  forty 
experiments  with  full  laboratory  instructions,  accompanied 
by  theoretical  explanations. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ARITHMETIC.  By c.s. Jackson, m.a., f.j.w. Whipple, 

M.A.  and  Lucy  Roberts.  Without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  With  Answers,  4s.  6d.  Also  published  in  Three  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

This  book  contains  a  complete  course  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  attention  of  teachers  is  directed  to  the  following  points .  1.  The 
large  type  employed.  2.  The  omission  of  obsolete  topics  and  ineffective  methods.  3.  The  full  explanation  of  difficulties,  in 
the  hope  of  encouraging  pupils  to  acquire  the  art  of  using  a  textbook, 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  computation. 


4.  Indication  from  the  outset  of  the  importance  of 
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subject,  the  book  comes  most  opportunely.  The  matters 
treated  are:  The  Child’s  First  Knowledge  of  God,  His  First 
Prayer,  His  First  Questionings,  Growing  Knowledge,  Learning 
to  Serve,  At  School,  The  Call  for  Faith.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anyone,  however  sensitive,  taking  offence  at  the 
teachings  of  this  kindly,  gentle,  broad-minded,  and  persuasive 
writer.  The  book  can  be  very  warmly  and  very  honestly 
recommended. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

‘  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.” — (1)  The  Clouds,  (2)  The 
Wasps.  Translated  by  Benjamin  Bickley  Bogers.  (10s.  6d. 
each.  Bell.) 

In  each  of  these  volumes,  forming  part  of  a  complete  series  of 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,”  Dr.  Bogers  gives  a  revised 
Greek  text,  with  a  translation  into  corresponding  English  metres, 
introduction  and  commentary.  The  Greek  text  is  given  on  the 
opposite  page  to  the  English,  and  the  notes  are  below.  Dr.  Bogers 
has  undertaken  a  great  work,  and  will  earn  the  gratitude  not 
only  of  Greek  scholars,  but  also  of  the  reader  who  has  partly  for¬ 
gotten  his  Greek  and  who  needs  a  translation  to  enable  him  to 
enjoy  the  text. 

Caesar  and  the  Germans.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Davis. 

(Is.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  adaptation  from  "  De  Bello  Gallico  ”  forms  a  new  volume 
in  ‘‘Macmillan’s  Elementary  Classics.”  Mr.  Davis  supplies  a 
full  vocabulary,  an  introduction,  and  notes.  There  are  several 
illustrations. 

Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Sleeman. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Sleeman  points  out  that  recent  discoveries  have  provided 
new  matter  and  justify  a  new  edition.  There  are  two  maps,  a 
full  introduction,  and  some  140  pages  of  notes. 

Porta  Latina.  A  Beading  Method  for  the  Second  Year. 

By  Frank  Gardner  Moore.  (3s.  Ginn.) 

Prof.  Moore  gives  the  “Fables”  of  La  Fontaine  in  a  Latin 
version,  and,  in  the  earlier  ones,  adopts  a  system  of  extra  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  to  help  the  immature  student.  His  point  is  that 
beginners  are  too  inclined  to  try  to  translate  the  single  word 
instead  of  the  word  group,  so  he  places  a  mark  wherever  a  slow 
reader  would  make  a  pause,  with  the  object  of  compelling  the 
student  to  notice  a  group  of  words  at  once.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  book  the  groups  are  very  small.  The  volume  contains  a  full 
vocabulary,  notes,  and  hints  on  grammar  and  translation. 

Reges  Consulesque  Romani.  By  F.  B.  Dale. 

(2s.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  “  Lingua  Latina  Series,”  edited  by 
Dr.  Bouse  and  S.  0.  Andrew.  The  text  consists  of  most  of  the 
well  known  stories  of  early  Borne,  taken  from  the  first  book  of 
Livy.  The  text  has  been  modified  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  detached  pieces,  but  no  simplification  in  syntax  has 
been  made.  The  teacher  will  be  relieved  to  find  that ‘there  are 
no  notes.  The  vocabulary  follows  the  usual  plan  of  this  series — 
i.e.,  the  Latin  word  is  explained  by  a  synonym  or  phrase. 

Initium.  A  First  Latin  Course  on  the  Direct  Method.  By  B.  B. 

Appleton  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  Teacher’s  Companion  to 

Same.  (Is.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  dozen  lines  of  preface,  the  whole  of  this 
book  is  in  Latin.  It  is  suitable  for  beginners  who  have  spent  a 
fortnight  on  purely  oral  work  without  a  textbook.  The  “  Teacher’s 
Companion  indicates  how  the  authors  advise  that  the  book 
should  be  used. 

FBENCH. 

First  French  Course :  Phonetic  Transcript.  By  A.  B.  Florian. 

(Is.  4d.  Bivingtons.) 

Mr.  Florian  gives  here  a  phonetic  transcript  of  lessons  1  to  28 
of  his  “  First  French  Course."  There  are  exercises  on  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  phonetic  vocabularies. 

Le  Franqais  par  VExemple  et  les  Textes:  Livre  III.  Par  C.  L.' 

Albert  Bonne.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Bivingtons.) 

The  plan  of  the  nook  is  a  series  of  lessons,  each  containing 
text,  grammar,  and  exercise,  the  whole  in  French  except  certain 
English  passages  for  translation  and  the  English  equivalent  of 
the  French  words  in  the  texts.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
verbs  and  to  derivatives.  There  is  a  phonetic  transcript  of 
twenty-one  lessons,  a  diagram  showing  lip  position  for  the  vowels 


and  help  in  pronunciation,  a  full  vocabulary,  and  an  appendix  of 
songs. 

Michel  Perrin.  By  Mme  de  Bawr.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Theodore- 
Getz.  (8d.  Blackie.) 

"Michel  Perrin”  forms  one  of  “  Blackie 's  Longer  French 
Texts.”  There  are  notes,  questionnaire,  grammar  drills,  compo¬ 
sition  exercises,  themes  libres,  and  vocabulary,  and  28  pages  of 
text. 

French  Verbs  Made  Easy.  By  J.  L.  Theodore -Getz.  (Blackie.) 
^  The  book  is  described  as  a  simple  and  complete  exposition  of 
Prencli  verbs  on  practical  lines,  with  fifty-six  graduated  exercises. 
Every  verb,  in  use  or  obsolete,  is  given  in  full,  with  notes  as  to 
accents  and  peculiarities.  The  exercises  consist  of  French  sen¬ 
tences  with  verbs  in  the  infinitive,  which  have  to  be  changed  to 
fit  the  sentence. 

La  Tour  des  Maures.  Par  Ernest  Daudet.  Adapted  and  edited  by 
A.  H.  Wall.  (2s.  Macmillan.) 

Mr.  Wall  adds  an  elementary  volume  to  “  Siepmann’s  Series.” 
The  editing  is  on  the  usual  plan,  with  notes  and  appendixes,  but 
with  some  additions.  Two  new  appendixes  have  been  added — 
(1)  Questionnaires ;  ( 2)  Sujet  de  Redaction. 

Dictations  for  Home  Work.  By  S.  A.  Bichards. 

(Is.  4d.  Constable.) 

There  are  100  passages  in  phonetic  script.  The  plan  proposed 
is  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  turn  them  into  the  ordinary 
spelling.  The  passage  will  be  read  aloud  in  class  and  then  given 
for  homework,  thus  saving  the  time  taken  by  dictating  a  passage 
in  school. 

BUSSIAN. 

A  First  Russian  Reader.  From  L.  N.  Tolstoy.  With  English 
Notes  and  a  Vocabulary  by  Percy  Dearmer  and  Vyacheslav  A. 
Tananevich.  (Is.  6d  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  Bussian  language  is  more  difficult  for  English  beginners 
than  the  languages  of  Western  Europe.  The  student  cannot  pass 
from  an  elementary  grammar  to  the  reading  of  a  Bussian  novel 

with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  as  he  might  do  if  French  were  his 

object.  To  meet  this  Mr.  Dearmer  has  picked  out  the  easiest  little 
stories  of  Tolstoy,  accented  them,  and  supplied  full  notes  and  a 
vocabulary  containing  every  word  in  the  text.  The  preface  says 
that  if,  after  studying  an  easy  conversational  grammar,  “  the 

student  works  carefully  at  this  ‘  Beader,’  going  through  it  more 

than  once,  he  will  begin  to  read  Bussian.” 

Russian  Self-Taught.  With  Phonetic  Pronunciation.  By  Captain 
C.  A.  Thimm  and  J.  Marshall.  (2s.  Marlborough.) 

The  compilers  of  this  manual  have  in  view  chiefly  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  may  be  in  touch  with  Bussia  at  the  present  time, 
and  business  men  who  are  looking  to  an  increased  trade  with 
Bussia.  Accordingly  the  book  contains,  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  grammar,  a  number  of  military,  naval,  and  commercial  phrases 
arranged  in  three  columns — English,  Bussian,  and  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing. 

Line-upon-Line  Russian  Reader.  By  Colonel  Alister  Jamieson. 
(2s.  6d.  net.  Began  Paul.) 

It  is  intended  that  the  beginner  should  master  a  fair  amount  of 
words  “  in  a  poll-parrot  way  ”  before  he  attempts  to  study 
grammar.  Each  line  of  Bussian  lias  beneath  it  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  and  a  transliteration  in  English  characters.  The  whole 
book  is  arranged  in  this  way.  The  student  who  proposes  to  use  it 
would  require  some  help  in  pronunciation. 

First  Russian  Book.  By  Nevill  Forbes. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Mr.  Forbes  believes  in  a  scientific  study  of  languages  from  the 
start.  No  real  progress,  he  thinks,  can  be  made  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  case-endings,  and  so  his  book  is  designed  to  teach  these 
to  the  beginner.  “  The  terrors  of  the  Bussian  verbs  ”  are  reserved 
for  a  second  book,  as  a  great  deal  can  be  said  in  Bussian  without 
any  verbs  at  all.”  The  pronunciation  in  fully  explained,  as  well 
as  the  uses  of  the  cases,  and  numerous  vocabularies  and  phrases 
are  given. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Elements  of  Style:  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism. 

By  David  Watson  Bannie.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Dent.) 

A  serious  and  learned  study  of  the  word,  the  phrase,  and  the 
sentence,  in  which  the  author  holds  that  style  is  equivalent  to  ex¬ 
pression,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  analysis  and  explanation. 
Spindrift:  Salt  from  the  Ocean  of  English  Prose.  Edited  by 
Geoffrey  Callender.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  title  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  volume  is  filled 
with  trifles  light  as  foam.  Mr.  Callender's  task  has  been  to  com¬ 
pile  an  anthology  of  passages  showing  how  the  masters  of  English 
prose  have  been  affected  by  the  sea,  how  they  have  responded  to 
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BLACK’S  GEOGRAPHIES 


By  J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  B.A. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  each  containing  many  Illustrations,  Maps, 
and  Diagrams.  Price  2/-  each. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES..  THE  AMERICAS. 

EUROPE  and  the  Mediterranean  ASIA. 

Region.  AFRICA  and  AUSTRALASIA. 

THE  WORLD.  Containing  147  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Price  3/6. 

JUNIOR  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth.  Each  containing  many  Illustrations,  1 
Maps,  and  Diagrams.  Price  1/4  each. 


CREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
IRELAND  and  Creat  Britain  in 
Outline. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  with  its  World 
Setting. 


EUROPE  and  the  Mediterranean 
Region. 

THE  AMERICAS. 

ASIA. 

THREE  SOU  [HERN  CONTINENTS. 


BEGINNERS’ 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Each  containing  30  page  Illustrations,  15  of  which  are  in 
colour.  Price  1/- each. 

ASIA.  THE  AMERICAS.  AFRICA  and  AUSTRALASIA. 

BRITISH  ISLES.  EUROPE  [in  preparation). 


By  Prof.  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  containing  Problems  and 
Exercises,  illustrated  with  Diagrammatic  Maps. 

Price  1/4  each. 

AFRICA.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

ASIA.  EUROPE.  BRITISH  ISLES 

NORTH  AMERICA.  AUSTRALASIA  and  THE  WORLD (Price3/6). 

EAST  INDIES. 

SCHOOL  TEXTBOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Con 

taining  83  Diagrams.  Price  3/6. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  Maps,  &c. 
Price  3/-. 

MAN  IN  MANY  LANDS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Geographic  Control.  Containing  24  full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  colour.  Price  2/6. 

JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHIES 

Each  containing  many  Maps  and  Illustrations,  also  Problems 
and  Exercises  illustrated  with  Diagrammatic  Maps. 

Price  1/4  each. 

ENCLAND  AND  WALES,  III.  AFRICA,  Va. 

BRITISH  ISLES,  IVa.  ASIA,  Vb. 

EUROPE,  IVb.  THE  AMERICAS,  Vc. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE,  IVc. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd.,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

coooooooaoooooooooooooo^ 


its  influence,  and  how  they  have  pictured  its  storm  and  calm. 
Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  Bacon,  Dana,  Emerson,  Fronde  are  a  few 
out  of  the  many  writers  from  whose  works  extracts  are  given. 

The  Peace  of  the  Augustans.  A  Survey  of  Eighteenth-century 
Literature  as  a  Place  of  Best  and  Refreshment.  By  George 
Saintsbury.  (8s.  6d.  net.  Bell.) 

The  title  is  well  justified  by  the  contents  of  this  delightful 
volume.  Dr.  Saintsbury’s  knowledge  of  literature,  his  memory, 
his  light  touch,  and  sure  insight  combine  to  charm  the  reader,  who 
may  not  always  agree,  but  whose  angry  dissent  will  never  be 
aroused.  As  an  antidote  to  “  Our  Military  Correspondent  ”  the 
book  may  be  wisely  read,  and  may  help  to  preserve  the' mental 
balance  in  the  present  time  of  stress: 

Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Study  of  Literature.  A  Series  of 
Extracts  and  Illustrations.  Arranged  and  adapted  by  Lane 
Cooper.  (5s!  net.  Ginn.) 

The  compiler  effaces  himself  and  presents  to  the  reader  pas¬ 
sages  from  great  writers,  such  as  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  George  Herbert,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Stevenson,  to  illustrate  their  attitude  to  the  art  of  writing  and 
composing. 

.4  Literary  Middle  English  Reader.  Edited  by  Albert  Stan- 
burrough  Cook.  (8s.  6d.  net.  Ginn.) 

Prof.  Cook  has  compiled,  for  the  use  of  college  students,  a  book 
of  long  extracts  from  writers  of  the  Middle  Period,  which  he  takes 
to  be  from  1100  to  1500  a.d.  Each  extract  carries  the  necessary 
vocabulary  and  notes,  and  there  is  an  introduction.  Though  the 
book  is  on  sound  scholarly  lines,  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be 
read  with  literary  enjoyment,  and  not  merely  for  grammatical  or 
dialectical  study. 

First  Steps  in  English  Grammar.  By  Frank  Ritchie. 

(Is.  Longmans.) 

This  book  contains  clear  exercises  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of 
speech  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  It  might  well  be  used 
with  young  children  to  fix  the  knowledge  they  have  already  ac¬ 
quired  from  reading  and  writing. 

Poems  of  To-day.  An  Anthology.  (2s.  Published  for  the  English 
Association  by  Sidgwick  &  Jackson.) 

The  prefatory  note  tells  us  that  this  book  has  been  compiled  in 
order  that  boys  and  girls  already  familiar  with  the  great  classics 
of  English  verse  may  also  know  something  of  the  newer  poetry 


of  their  own  day.  Accordingly,  the  permission  of  writers  and 
publishers,  holders  of  copyright,  has  been  acquired  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  modern  verse  made  available  for  school  use. 
Six  Plays  by  Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  G.  B. 

Wheeler.  (Is.  Milford.) 

Students  of  school  age  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  get  an 
I  opportunity  of  reading  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  other  than 
those  of  Shakespeare.  This  volume  will  therefore  serve  a  definite 
purpose  in  many  school  libraries.  The  Plays  included  in  the 
volume  are  “The  Shoemaker’s  Holiday,”  by  Thomas  Delcka ; 
“  The  White  Devil  ”  and  “  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,”  by  John 
Webster;  “  Thejvnight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,”  and  “  Philaster,” 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  “A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,” 

|  by  Philip  Massinger. 

J  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  (Authorized  School 
Edition.)  (Is.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  story  of  the  play  “  Peter  Pan  ”  is  here  given  from  Barrie's 
'  “  Peter  and  Wendy.”  It  has  already  proved  its  suitability  as  a 
school  reader  for  young  children,  and  seems  destined  to  charm 
many  more  generations  of  them.  This  edition  is  an  attractive  one, 
and  is  illustrated  and  well  printed. 

RELIGION. 

Miscellanea  Evangelica  II:  Christ's  Miracles  of  Feeding.  By 
Edwin  A.  Abbott.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Abbott  proposes  a  forthcoming  volume,  of  which  the  present 
publication  is  a  chapter  issued  in  advance,  partly  that  criticism 
may  be  offered  before  the  final  volume  is  published,  and  partly  in 
the  hope  that  many  will  read  this  who  might  hesitate  to  purchase 
the  larger  work.  The  main  object  is  to  investigate  Christ’s 
Doctrine  of  Bread  and  to  show  that  the  Eucharist  of  the  Last 
Supper  is  the  outcome  and  climax  of  earlier  meals  that  were  not 
only  Eucharistic  but  also  Altruistic. 

School  Bible  Readings.  (2s.  fid.  Milford.) 

A  year  ago  the  Head  Masters’  Conference,  together  with  the 
Association  of  Preparatory  Schools,  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  Bible 
readings  for  the  use  of  younger  boys.  The  volume  before  us  gives 
these  readings  in  the  Revised  Version.  Just  that  and  nothing 
else  :  the  actual  words  with  no  notes,  no  introduction,  of  those 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Associa¬ 
tions  considered  suitable  for  school  reading.  The  publication  will 
certainly  be  widely  used. 
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SCIENCE. 

Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Sir  Robert  Ball.  Edited  by  W.  j 
Valentine  Ball.  (16s.  net.  Cassell.) 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  Sir  Robert  Ball  himself  commenced  to  j 
select  interesting  incidents  and  anecdotes  from  the  storehouse  of 
his  memory  with  a  view  to  publication.  Other  duties  intervened, 
and  by  himself  the  task  was  never  completed.  His  son,  however, 
has,  in  the  present  volume,  carried  into  effect  Sir  Robert’s  inten¬ 
tions.  Assisted  by  several  men  of  eminence,  friends  and  colleagues 
of  his  father,  he  has  compiled  material  of  immense  interest  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last — by  no  means  a  dull  catalogue  of  duller 
circumstances,  but  a  living  history  of  the  impressions  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  science.  No  dry-as-dust  philo¬ 
sopher  have  we  here,  but  a  kindly  nature — learned  and  abstruse, 
it  is  true,  yet  one  which  endeavours  always  to  make  the  most  of 
this  world’s  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  unselfishness ;  a  nature 
which,  moreover,  appreciates  the  gift  of  humour  as  only  an 
Irishman  can.  (Sir  Robert  used  to  say  it  could  be  shown  mathe¬ 
matically  that,  if  he  were  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  seventeen 
of  them  would  be  English,  and  fifteen  Irish.)  It  was  typical  that 
the  precept  “  Try  to  give  everything  narrated  a  kind  twist  ” 
should  be  found  among  memoranda  consulted  by  his  son.  There 
is  given  an  interesting  account  of  Sir  Robert  Ball’s  life  as  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Lord  Rosse — a  position  he  was  induced  to  accept  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  original  study 
two  splendid  reflecting  telescopes  of  6-ft.  and  3-ft.  diameter 
respectively.  Thence  he  went  to  Dublin  as  Professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  later  to  become  Andrews  Professor  at  Trinity 
College,  a  position  carrying  with  it  the  title  and  (to  him  particularly 
congenial)  duties  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  the  year  1886,  and  in  1892,  largely  in 
order  to  have  greater  opportunity  for  original  research,  partly  also 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children’s  education  and  opportunities,  he 
accepted  the  Lowndean  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  story  of  this  period  of  his  life  is  largely  told  by  means 
of  the  quotation  of  his  correspondence ;  it  was  a  period  regarding 
which  Sir  Robert  left  no  memoranda.  After  a  description  of  his 
travels  in  Norway,  in  America,  the  Riviera,  and  Italy,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  concludes  with  a  Catalogue  raisonni ,  by  Prof.  E.  T. 
Whittaker,  of  Sir  Robert  Ball’s  mathematical  papers. 

A  First  Course  in  Practical  Chemistry  for  Rural  Secondary  Schools. 

By  William  Aldridge,  B. A.,  B. Sc.  (Is.  6d.  Bell.) 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  usually  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion  by  teachers  of  chemistry  and  by  instructors  in  agriculture 
alike ;  by  the  former  because  the  scientific  principles  are  apt  to  be 
treated  in  an  impossible  manner,  and  by  the  latter  because,  for 
their  purpose,  the  work  may  often  be  of  too  purely  chemical  a 
nature.  Let  it  be  said  at  once,  therefore,  that  this  little  book, 

“  specially  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  the  elements  of  science 
through  the  medium  of  the  rural  phenomena  which  he  finds  around 
him,”  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Not  only  is  the  instruction  sound,  but 
also  it  is  arranged  in  a  convenient  manner  :  moreover,  the  student, 
without  being  left  to  grope  blindly,  is  encouraged  to  use  his  facul¬ 
ties  of  observation  and  common  sense.  It  is  a  book  that  can  be 
unhesitatingly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  science  masters 
in  rural  secondary — and,  for  that  matter,  primary — schools. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children  :  An  Attempt  to  Help  Mothers 
to  Teach  their  own  Children,  and  an  Account  of  the  Method. 
By  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  Translated  by  Lucy  E.  Hol¬ 
land  and  Francis  C.  Turner.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Ebenezer  Cooke.  New  Edition.  Allen  &  Unwin, 
3s.  net. 

Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  Translated  and  Annotated  by 
Emilie  Michaelis  and  H.  Keatley  Moore.  New  Edition. 
Allen  &  Unwin,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Education  and  Social  Progress.  By  Alexander  Morgan,  Principal 
of  the  Provincial  Training  College,  Edinburgh.  Longmans, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dawn  of  Religion  in  the  Mind  of  the  Child  :  A  Study  of  Child 
Life.  By  Edith  E.  Read  Mumford.  Longmans,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Via  Nova  ;  or,  The  Application  of  the  Direct  Method  to  Latin  and 
Greek.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Blackie’s  Library  of  Pedagogics.— An  Elementary  Textbook  of 
Psychology.  Specially  arranged  for  Teacher's  in  Training. 
Bv  W.  H.  Spikes,  2s.  fid.  net, 


The  Nation’s  Servants  :  Three  Essays  on  the  Education  of  Officers. 

By  Spenser  Wilkinson.  New  Issue.  Constable,  6d.  net. 

The  Home  Governess.  By  L.  H.  M.  Soulsbv.  Longmans.  3d.  net. 
What  is  Education?  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  Ginn,  5s.  net. 
Report  of  the  Conference  on  New  Ideals  in  Education,  held  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  August  1915. 

The  Meaning  of  Education  :  Contributions  to  a  Philosophv  of 
Education.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged  Edition.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1.50  dols. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Year  ending  June 
1914.  2  vols.  Published  at  the  Government  Printing  Offices, 
Washington. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  R.  L.  Archer, 
L.  V.  D.  Owen,  and  A.  E.  Chapman’  Black,  3s.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. — The  Greek  Text  Revised,  with  a 
Translation  into  corresponding  metres,  Introduction,  and  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers.  (1)  The  Clouds, 
(2)  The  Wasps.  Bell,  each  10s.  6d. 

Caesar  and  the  Germans.  Adapted  from  De  Bello  Gallieo.  By 
A.  H.  Davis.  With  Illustrations.  Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

Tacitus  :  Agricola  and  Germania.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Sleeman. 
With  two  Maps.  Pitt  Press. 

Initium  :  A  First  Latin  Course  on  the  Direct  Method.  By  R.  B. 
Appleton  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Teacher’s  Companion  to  above,  Is.  net. 

FRENCH. 

La  Tour  des  Maures.  Par  Ernest  Daudet.  Adapted  and  Edited 
by  A.  H.  Wall.  Macmillan,  2s. 

Blackic’s  Longer  French  Texts. — Michel  Perrin.  By  Madame  de 
Bawr.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Theodore-Getz.  Rd. 

French  Verbs  Made  Easy.  A  Simple  and  Complete  Exposition  of 
French  Verbs  on  Practical  Lines,  with  Fifty-six  Graduated 
Exercises.  Blackie. 

Le  Franqais  par  l’Exemple  et  les  Textes.  Livre  ITT.  Par  C.  L. 

Albert  Bonne.  Rivingtons,  Is.  6d  net. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  Colloquial  French.  On  Phonetic 
Basis.  By  G.  Bonnard.  Heffer,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Le  Livre  Bleu.  Par  E.  Magee.  Blackie,  2s. 

Nouvelles  Soirees  chez  les  Pascal.  Par  F.  B.  Kirkman.  Black, 
Is.  4d. 

Manuel  de  Lecture  Expliqnee  :  XIXe  SiNde.  Edited  by  S.  A. 

Richards.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d. 

Tristapatte  et  Goret,  et  Autres  Contes  (tires  des  Livres  Roses 
Larousse).  Edited  by  R.  R.  N.  Baron.  Mills  &  Boon,  Is. 

GERMAN. 

German  Unseens.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  A.  R.  Florian. 
Rivingtons,  3s. 

Chapters  from  German  History  :  An  Elementary  German  Reader. 
By  A.  Meyrick.  Milford,  2s. 

Deutscher  Sagenschatz.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  F.  W.  Wilson. 
Bell,  Is. 

Black’s  First  German  Book.  By  L.  H.  Althaus.  Black,  2s.  fid. 

A  First  German  Grammar.  By  P.  S.  Allen  and  P.  H.  Phillipson. 
Ginn,  4s.  6d. 

A  New  German-English  Dictionary  (in  Roman  type).  Edited  by 
A.  G.  Haltenhoff.  Hachette,  4s.  net. 

RUSSIAN. 

Hugo’s  Simplified  System. — Simple  Russian  in  Three  Months 
Without  a  Master.  Complete  in  4  parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Lessons  in  Russian  :  Regular  Verb,  its  Conjugation  and  Aspects. 
By  M.  B.  Karrachy-Smitt.  Second  Course.  Sampson  Low, 
2s.  net. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Russian  Language  :  Alphabet, 
Reading,  Accents,  Pronunciation.  By  Marc  de  Valette  and 
Olga  Clionoff.  Hachette,  2s. 

The  Self-Educator  in  Russian.  By  Louis  Segal.  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sampson  Low’s  Standard  Russian  Copy  Books.  Compiled  by 
M.  B.  Karrachy-Smitt.  Books  I  and  II,  4d.  each. 

ENGLISH. 

Phonic  Plays  for  Infants  and  Juniors.  A  Guide  to  the  Systematic 
Teaching  of  English.  By  Eleanor  I.  Chambers.  Blackie, 
2s.  6d  net. 

Marlborough  College  Notes  on  Analysis.  By  C.  Stagg.  Blackie, 
8d.  net. 

Precis-Writing  and  Reproduction  for  Army  Classes.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Griffith.  Edward  Arnold,  2s.  fid. 

The  Plain  Text  Poets. — Chaucer  :  The  Knight’s  Tale.  Blackie,  fid. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by 
Margaret  Andrew  Allen.  Ginn,  Is.  fid. 
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The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Eobinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 
Abridged  and  Edited  for  Schools  by  J.  Hutchison.  Mac¬ 
millan,  Is. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare. — Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  J.  H. 

Lobban.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Shakespeare  :  The  Winter’s  Tale.  Edited  by  A.  J.  F.  Collins. 
Clive,  2s. 

The  Carmelite  Shakespeare. — School  Manual  of  Shakespeare.  By 
C.  L.  Thomson.  Horace  Marshall,  9d. 

Catriona.  By  E.  L.  Stevenson.  School  Edition.  Cassell,  Is.  6d. 
Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Notes  by  Eichard  John 
Cunliffe.  Blackie,  Is.  6d. 

The  Wings  of  Courage.  By  George  Sand.  Blackie,  9d. 

Bell’s  Sixpenny  English  Texts.— (1)  John  Dryden  Prose  Selections; 

(2)  Poems  by  John  Dryden;  (3)  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen, 
Book  V. 

Bell’s  Shakespeare  for  Schools.  Edited  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  With 
Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. — (1)  Eichard  II;  (2)  Henry  Y; 

(3)  Eomeo  and  Juliet.  Is.  each. 

Blackie’s  English  Classics. — Blake’s  Songs  of  Innocence.  2d. 

On  the  Art  of  Writing.  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  1913-1914,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Children.  Edited  by  Kenneth 
Grahame.  Parts  I  and  II.  Cambridge  University  Press, 

'  Is.  net  each. 

An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Metaphor  in  Poetry.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Use  of  Metaphor  in  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam.”  By 
J.  G.  Jennings.  Blackie. 

Normal  Tutorial  Series. — Object  Lessons  for  Junior  Teachers.  By 
Victor  H.  Allemandy.  Is.  net. 

Lyrical  Forms  in  English.  Edited  by  Norman  Hepple.  Second 
Edition.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Treasure  Trove  :  An  English  Beading  Book  for  Middle  Forms. 

Edited  by  Eichard  Wilson.  Dent. 

The  Story-teller’s  Hall  :  An  English  Beading  Book  for  Junior 
Forms.  Edited  by  Eichard  Wilson.  Dent. 

The  Alhambra.  By  Washington  Irving.  Edited  by  Edward  K. 
Eobinson.  Ginn,  2s.  6d. 

Coronat-a  :  A  Book  of  Poems  in  Ehyme  and  Bkythm.  Edited  by 
Eichard  Wilson.  Dent. 

HISTOEY. 

Headings  from  Indian  History.  For  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Ethel 
E.  Sykes.  Part  I  :  From  Yedic  Times  to  the  Coming  of  the 
English.  Christian  Literary  Society,  2s.  net. 

The  Middle  Period  of  European  History.  From  the  Break-up  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  to  the  Opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  James  Harvey  Eobinson.  Ginn,  5s. 

A  Short  Ancient  History.  By  James  Henry  Breasted.  Ginn, 
4s.  6d. 

An  Outline  of  Industrial  History.  With  Special  Eeference  to 
Problems  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Edward  Cressy.  Mac¬ 
millan,  3s.  6d. 

Local  History  Series.— The  Story  of  Manchester.  By  J.  F.  Wood. 
Illustrated.  Werner  Laurie,  Is. 

The  Coming  Scrap  of  Paper.  By  Edward  W.  Edsall.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Self-Government  in  Bussia.  By  Paul  \inogradoff.  Constable, 
28.  6d.  net. 

The  People  in  Adventure.  By  Stanley  Leathes.  Heinemann, 
28.  (id. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

The  New  Science.  By  the  Eev.  Frank  E.  Burrows.  G.  Philip, 
Gd.  net. 

The  E ambler  Travel  Books.— The  British  Isles.  By  Lewis  Marsh. 
Blackie,  9d. 

Cambridge  Geographical  Headers. — VI  :  Some  Great  Eegions  of 
the  World.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  3d. 

Beginners’  Eegional  Geography:  The  Americas.  By  J.  B.  Bey- 
nolds.  Black,  Is. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies  :  East  Lothian.  By  T.  S.  Muir. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  6d. 

The  World  We  Live  In.  An  Illustrated  Description  of  all  the 
Lands  and  Seas  of  the  Globe,  their  Peoples,  Animals,  Plants, 
and  Products.  To  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  Vol  I, 
8s.  6d.  net.  Waverley  Book  Co. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books. —  (1)  Key  to  the  British 
Isles.  By  B.  C.  Wallis.  2s.  Gd.  net.  (2)  The  Americas.  By 
B.  C.  Wallis.  Gd. 

Bacon’s  Contour  Atlas.— (1)  East  Anglia  Edition;  (2).  South-West 
England  Edition :  (3)  Northern  Wales  Edition.  Gd.  each. 

The  Eambler  Travel  Books. — Australasia  and  Malaysia.  Blackie, 
9d. 


The  Cambridge  County  Geographies. — Warwickshire.  By  J. 

Harvey  Bloom.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  6d. 

The  Americas.  Book  I  of  the  New  Eegional  Geographies.  By 
Leonard  Brooks.  University  of  London  Press,  3s. 

Eurasia  :  Geographical  Terms  Chart.  Macmillan,  2s.  Gd. 

BELIGION. 

The  Growth  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Jefferies. 

United  Methodist  Bookroom,  Gd.  net. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  History.  By  H.  Clive  Barnard.  Black, 
Is.  6d. 

The  Meaning  of  Prayer.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Student 
Christian  Movement,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Nights  and  Days,  and  other  Lay  Sermons.  By  Helen  Wodehouse. 
Allen  &  Unwin,  4s.  Gd  net. 

The  Cambridge  Liturgical  Handbooks. — Coronation  Bites.  By 
Eeginald  Maxwell  Woolley.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
5s.  net. 

The  Old  Testament  for  Schools.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Canon 
Morley  Stevenson  and  C.  W.  Bailey.  Dent. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Napier  Tercentenary  Memorial  Volume.  Edited  by  Cargill  Gilston 
Knott.  Published  for  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by 
Longmans,  21s.  net. 

Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics. — No.  6  :  Algebraic  Equations. 
By  G.  B.  Mathews.  Second  Edition.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  First  Course  in  Geometry.  By  Charles  Davison.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Problems  in  the  Calculus.  With  Formulas  and  Suggestions.  By 
David  D.  Leib.  Ginn,  4s.  6d. 

Tests  for  Blackie’s  Experimental  Arithmetics.  Books  IV  and  V. 
Blackie,  ljd.  each. 

Mathematical  Tables  for  Classroom  Use.  By  Mansfield  Merriman. 
Wiley,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

Key  to  Book-keeping  for  Evening  Classes.  By  F.  Oliver  Thornton. 
Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Analytic  Geometry.  By  H.  B.  Phillips.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Diophantine  Analysis.  No.  16  of  “  Mathematical  Monographs.” 
By  Bobert  D.  Carmichael.  Chapman  &  Hall,  5s.  Gd.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Physical  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  Henry  John  Horstman 
Fenton.  Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

A  Student’s  Heat.  By  Ivor  B.  Hart.  Dent,  4s.  Gd. 

Questions  and  Numerical  Exercises  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  By 
David  Baird.  Blackie,  Is.  net. 

Elementary  Textbook  of  Economic  Zoology  and  Entomology.  By 
Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg  and  Bennie  Wilbur  Doane.  Con¬ 
stable,  6s.  6d.  net. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  W.  Willings.  Blackie,  2s.  Gd. 
Eepresentative  Procedures  in  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By 
Frank  Austin  Gooch.  Chapman  &  Hall,  8s.  Gd.  net. 

Scientific  Papers.  By  Sir  George  Howard  Darwin.  Vol.  V. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  M.  Stratton  and  J.  Jackson.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Gs. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

The  Boy  Scout  Knot  Book.  Brown,  Gd.  net. 

Control.  An  Address  to  Scoutmasters  and  to  all  who  work,  or  are 
about  to  work,  among  Boys.  By  E.  A.  Humphrey  Fenn. 
Heifer,  Gd.  net. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross.  By  V.  Doroshevitch.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Note  by  Stephen  Graham.  Constable,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Fighting  the  Whiles.  By  E.  M.  Ballantyne.  Blackie,  9d. 

A  Pair  of  Adventurers  in  Search  of  Eldorado.  By  Harry  Colling- 
wood.  Sampson  Low,  3s.  Gd. 

Workshop  Hints  for  Munitioh  Workers.  Cassell,  Is.  net. 

The  London  Matriculation  Directory.  jOlive,  Is.  net. 

The  Apple.  A  Practical  Treatise  dealing  with  the  latest  Modern 
Practices  of  Apple  Culture.  By  Albert  E.  Wilkinson.  Ginn, 
8s.  Gd. 

Decorative  Design.  A  Textbook  of  Practical  Methods.  By  Joseph 
Cummings  Chase.  Chapman  &  Hall,  6s.  Gd  net. 

The  Theory  of  Abstract  Ethics.  By  Thomas  Whittaker.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Landscapes  for  Army  Class  Drawing.  By  L.  Beilin  Carter. 
E.  Arnold,  2s.  net. 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects  Yearbook,  1915. 
Marching  Away.  A  Book  of  Consolation  for  War  Sorrow.  By 
Sir  J.  H.  Yoxall.  H.  Marshall,  Gd.  net. 

The  Orders  of  Architecture.  By  A.  Brenton  Greenberg.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall,  2s.  Gd.  net. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Bishop  Fraser  Professor  of  Medieval  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 

of  Manchester. 

LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

Book  I. — A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illus¬ 
trations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. — A  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d.  (Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III.— AN  ADVANCED  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII. 

With  29  Tables  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s.  (Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I:  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Vol  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill :  1689-1910.  With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  b.c.55-a.d.  1910. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


By  CYRIL  RAN  SOME,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603. 

Part  II :  1603-1910. 


MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
Uniuersity  of  Manchester. 

THE  MAKING  OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 
1756-1858. 

Described  in  a  Series  of  Dispatches,  Treatises,  Statutes,  and  other 
Documents,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  6s.  net. 

“  The  student  of  History  will  find  it  indispensable.”—  The  Outlook. 


By  ARTHUR  GRANT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the 

Uniuersity  of  Leeds. 

OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

With  17  Maps  and  Plans,  and  79  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

With  Maps  and  Coloured  Chart.  Large  Crown  8vo. 

Part  I  :  2s.  6d.  net.  Part  II :  3s.  net.  Part  III :  3s.  net. 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  7s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  exceedingly  well  written,  it  contains  scholarly  references  at  the  end 
of  the  chapters,  a  measured  enthusiasm  beats  through  the  book  and  gives  it 
unity  and  interest.  In  other  words  it  is  a  book,  not  a  textbook,  and  is  written 
by  a  man  who  is  a  good  teacher  because  he  is  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
dignity  and  capacity  of  his  theme.”—  The  Journal  of  Education. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 
1603.  9d. 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MON¬ 
ARCHY,  1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 


Epochs  Of  English  History.  Complete  in  One 

Volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  Vols.,  xyth  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS, 
and  SULLA. 


CAPES’S  EARLY 
P1RE. 


ROMAN  EM- 


CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUM- 

SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME 
AN  I)  CARTHAGE :  TH  E  PUNIC 
WARS. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OF  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in 
EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OF  RE¬ 
FORM,  1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY 
TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD. 


LONGMANS^  GREEN,  6  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Lo  ion.  1  lint, d  bj  C.  I.  Hodgson  A  Son  2  Nevvton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

I, Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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Non -Members,  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 
Annual  Subscription,  2s. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OI:  PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  W.C. 


EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  invites  applications  for 
additional  Examinerships  in  English 
Language,  English  History,  Scripture, 
French,  and  Spanish.  Applications, 
stating  age,  academic  qualifications, 
experience  in  teaching  and  examining, 
&c.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College,-  and  should  be  sent 
not  later  than  the  31st  of  August. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Corporation  will  he  held  at 
the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  28th  of  October,  1916,  at  3.30  p.m. 


ate 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

-L  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOB  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Examin¬ 
ations  close  Wednesday,  October  18th,  1916. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  October-November,  March-April,  and 
June-July,  Entries  for  the  October-November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  11th,  1916. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableattheR.A.M.or  R.C.M.  for  twoorthree  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B  for  1916  or  for  1917,  the 
Syliabus  in  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing,  entry 
forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa.  London.” 


'  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

_J  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c„  will  be  held  in 
London  and  over  450  Local  Centres  in  December. 
(Last  day  of  Entry,  November  15th.) 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  ;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  he  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAM  BIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 
“  Aspects  of  School  Practice,”  by 
Professor  John  Adams,  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  of  September,  at 
6.30  p.m. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  112. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas. — The  Winter  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  begin  on  the  1st  of  January,  1917. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach.— The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
October,  1916. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations.— The  Christmas  Examina¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1916. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.  —  These  Examinations  are  held  in 
March  and  September.  The  Autumn 
Examination  in  1916  will  begin  on  the 
5th  of  September.  Entry  forms  must 
be  returned  by  the  8th  of  August. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 


Students  of  University  Correspondence  College 

WHO  JOIN  HIS  MAJESTY’S  FORCES 

may,  on  notifying  the  Registrar,  discontinue 
work  with  the  College  without  liability  for  un¬ 
paid  instalments  of  fees,except  any  then  overdue. 


jfvee  ©tubes 

TO 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


MATRICULATION, 

Inter.  Arts,  Inter.  Science,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

and  Complete  Prospectus, 

giving  particulars  of  Courses,  and 

REDUCED  FEES  for  MATRICULATION 
DURING  THE  WAR, 

Post  free  from  the  Secretary, 

UlniversttB  Correeponbence  College, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  A  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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NE  W  SESSION  BEGINS  M  ON  DA  Y,  SEPT.  25. 

BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS.— Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

8C I  ENCE.—Chemistry,Physics, Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

EveningOoarses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws. 

POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Sessional / %ay  \  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Fees  1  Evening  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics. 

L  £5.  5s. 

Competition  for  16  Intermediate  University  Free 
Studentships  commences  on  September  11. 

MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Prospectus  post  free.  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  3d.). 

Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(b)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill.  S.E. 


A  SSISTANT  MISTRESS  required 

~~  on  September  12th  next  for  Dual  Secondary 
School.  Chief  subjects :  Science,  Geography,  Physi- 
cal  Exercises,  Games,  ^Nature  Study.  Commencincr 
Salary,  £130-£150.  Apply,  before  the  24th  inst.,  to 
Head  Master,  Addey  and  Stanhope  School,  New 
Cross  Road,  S.E. 


Teachers’  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

(Constituted  by  Order  of  Council,  Feb.  29, 1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to— 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers’  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE, 

London,  W.C. 


ARIA  GREY  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY' 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train-  \ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesburv. 
London,  N.W. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oaklet  House, 

14,  16,  k  18  Bloomsburt  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointe  I 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptor' 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  - 

HIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 

HEAD  MASTERS'  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


SECONDHAND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Our  Catalogue  of 

Secondhand  School  and  College  Textbooks 

will  be  ready  early  in  September. 

We  have  also  prepared  the  following  Reference  Catalogues:— 

No.  153.  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

No.  154.  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Teachers  will  find  both  these  Catalogues  very  helpful. 

W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

Secondhand  Booksel/ers, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams :  «  Ovbr,  Frintkr,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tfi,  . 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  Svo ,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open  to 
Teachers  and  to  others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  free 
admission  to  Lectures  and  Meetings;  the  use 
of  the  Members’  Room  and  of  a  large  Library 
of  educational  and  other  books ;  reduction  of 
fees  payable  in  the  case  of  appointments 
obtained  through  the  Joint  Agencies ;  admission 
to  the  Dividend  Section  of  the  Secondary, 
Technical,  and  University  Teachers’  Insurance 
Society;  &c.  Copies  of  “The  Educational 
Times,”  the  journal  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
College  Calendar  are  sent  to  every  member. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

Members  who  hold  Diplomas  of  the  College 
pay  a  lower  subscription  than  others. 
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AGENCY 

FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS  AND  LECTURERS. 

For  interviews  special  appointments 
Bhould  be  arranged. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from— 

The  Secretary, 

Froebel  Society, 

4  Bloomsbury  Square, 
Tel.  No.  Museum  615.  W.C. 


(Untvemfg  Sufortaf  Coffe$e. 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


Next  Term  commences  September  14th,  1916. 


EDFORD  KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING  COLLEGE. 


14  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Head  Mistress  :  Miss  Amt  Walmslet. 

A  thorough  training  is  given  at  the  above  College 
to  Students  preparing  for  the  National  Froebel 
Union  Examinations. 

Opportunity  for  Class  Teaching  is  afforded  in  the 
Kindergarten,  Transition,  and  Preparatory  Classes 
of  the  School. 

Houses  of  Residence :  Shen stone  Lodge,  Osborne 
House,  Magdala  House. 

For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Alex.  Morrison,  26  Mill  Street,  Bedford. 


Royal  college  of  phy¬ 

sicians  OF  EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
OF  EDINBURGH,  ROYAL  FACULTY 
OF  PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  this  Board  (L.R.C.P.E  ,  L.R.C.S.E.,  and  L.R.F.P. 
&  S.G.),  containing  dates  of  Professional  Examina¬ 
tions  for  year  1916-1917,  Curriculum,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  D.  L.  Eadie,  50  George 
Square,  Edinburgh,  Registrar  for  Edinburgh ;  or 
from  Walter  Hurst,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St. 
Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  Registrar  for  Glasgow. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  January 
and  June  Examinations  commence  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  14th.  Evening  Classes  commence  Friday, 
September  15th. 

Annually  for  the  last  20  years  about  IOO 
U.T.C.  Students  have  passed  London  Matricula¬ 
tion. 

MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY 

(COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS). 

Classes  are  held  for  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Examination  (Medical  Preliminary)  and  other 
Entrance  Examinations. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 
Fees:  Eight  hours,  £2,  2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had,  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


TEACHERS’  DIPLOMAS. 


The  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEP- 
TORS  holds  Examinations  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  London,  Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Plymouth. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
holding  the  Examinations  in  any 
town  in  India  or  the  Colonies. 

The  Associateship  and  Licen- 
tiateship  Examinations  are  held 
twice  a  year,  viz.,  in  the  Summer 
and  Winter  vacations.  The 
Fellowship  Examination  is  held 
only  in  the  Winter  vacation. 

For  Regulations  apply  to 

The  Secretary, 

College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square* 
London,  W.C. 


(FOUNDED  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 


PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND  FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo.  184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 
inCCl  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


Mrs.  curwen’s  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Lessons  by  Correspondence  may  be  had  if  desired. 
Address— Miss  Gardner,  or  Miss  Knaggs,  at  the 
Studio. 


TVTpsjcitq 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

giditcafiortctC  Jlgente, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  OX,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  Museum. 

This  Agency  isxmder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  Is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  he  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  tho  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SPER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inguiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  of  any  of  the 
following  will  be  forwarded  on  application : — 


ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 


N 


ORTHAMPTON  POLY¬ 

TECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Including  Theology  and  Education. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  Dental 
Surgery.  Public  Health. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Automobile. 

ELEMENTARY  TRAINING. 

TESTAMUR  COURSES. 

Journalism.  Social  Study;  and  for 
Engineering  Apprentices. 

SECONDARY  TEACHERS’ 

DRAWING  CERTIFICATE. 

HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE. 

The  University  Athletic  Ground  is  twelve 
acres  in  extent  and  excellently  equipped. 


The  SESSION  in  the  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS, 
SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE  will  commence  on 
October  3rd;  in  the  FACULTY  OF  ENGIN¬ 
EERING  on  September  12th,  1916. 


JAMES  RAFTER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


ENGINEERING  DAY  COLLEGE. 

Full  Day  Courses  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  will 
commence  on  Monday.  2nd  October,  1916.  The 
Courses  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in¬ 
clude  specialization  in  Automobile  and  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Engineering,  and  those  in  Electrical  Engineering 
include  specialization  in  Radio-Telegraphy. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  26th  and  27th  September,  1916.  These 
courses  include  periods  spent  in  commercial  work¬ 
shops  and  extend  over  four  years.  They  also  prepare 
for  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  Fees,  £15  or  £11  per  annum. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the 
value  of  £52  each  will  be  offered  for  competition  at 
the  entrance  examination  in  September,  1916. 

TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

Full  and  Part  Time  Courses  in  all  branches  of 
this  important  department  of  Applied  Science  will 
be  given  in  specially  equipped  laboratories  and  lec¬ 
ture  rooms.  AN  AITCHESON  SCHOLARSHIP 
(value  £30)  will  be  offered  in  this  department  at 
the  Entrance  Examination. 

Full  particulars  as  to  fees,  dates,  &c.,  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  work  of  the  Institute,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Institute,  or  on  application  to 
R.  MULLINEUX  WALMSLEY,  D.Sc.,  Principal. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL. 


60-£100  Resident. — ASSISTANT 

MISTRESS  required.  Ladies’  College. 
Mathematics,  Science  (Matriculation  standard). 
Some  subsidiary  subjects.  Gentlewoman,  interested 
in  training  of  character.— Hooper’s,  13  Regent 
Street.  Other  excellent  vacancies  for  next  Term. 
Stamp.  No  booking  Fees. 


Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  Students. 

Warden :  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  M.A. 

ESIDENCE  fee,  from  40  guineas 

per  session  of  about  33  weeks.  All  degrees, 
Ac.,  granted  by  the  University  are  open  to  Women. 
Application  to  be  made  to  the  Warden,  University 
Hall,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  80  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address : — “  Schoiasque,  London..” 

Telephone 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 
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SIXPENCE  NET. 


Vice-Chancellor  M.  E.  Sadler: — “Your  paper,  with  its  close 
grasp  of  history  and  principle,  has  interested  me  very  much.  The 
old  era  has  come  to  an  end.  What  next?  Your  solution,  or 
Germany’s?  ...” 

Dr.  Otto  Anderssen,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Christiania :  —  “  Many  thanks  for  your  paper,  interesting  and 
excellently  written.  I  see  you  are  indefatigable  in  your  struggle 
for  organized  liberty  in  English  school-system.  ’ 

Viscount  Bryce:  —  “Thank  you  for  your  pamphlet.  The 
example  of  the  northern  countries  is  instructive,  and  not  without 
significance  for  us  now  when  there  is  a  general  rush  to  place  every¬ 
thing  under  the  State,  and  to  suppose,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  that 
this  means  efficiency.  We  are  almost  as  likely  to  he  damaged  by 
German  examples  as  by  German  arms.” 

Secondary  Education  The  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  deals 
with  the  educational  systems  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  opportune  contribution  to  educational  literature.” 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s.;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers  : — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”—  The  Educational  Times. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.  — The  School 
Guardian.  _ 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers 
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Designed  to  arouse  the  interest  and 


attention  of  the  Pupil  and  to  eliminate  the  drudgery 

FRENCH  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

By  Prof.  Victor  Spiers,  B.  es  L.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  in  King’s  College  (University  of  London). 
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DRILL  ON  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  FRENCH 
ACCIDENCE  AND  SYNTAX.  New  (8th)  Edition, 
with  many  additional  English  Exercises.  A  complete  Ele-  j 
mentary  Grammar  containing  the  Conjugations  and  ‘  ‘  drill  ’  ’  ; 
chiefly  in  French  sentences,  upon  the  important  points  and 
rules,  a  short  summary  of  which  is  given.  Most  handy  for 
correspondence  classes.  Crown  8vo,  160 pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  | 

{ 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  for  Repetition.  Fourth 
Edition.  Containing  the  3,000  most  important  Words  and 
Phrases  logically  grouped  in  tens  and  divided  into  two 
categories  (elementary  and  advanced),  with  the  most  useful 
Derivations,  preceded  by  a  Short  Note  on  Pronunciation, 
and  followed  by  an  Appendix  on  the  different  Prepositions 
required  by  French  Verbs.  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d.  j 
Phonetic  (m.f.)  Transcript  of  same,  6d.  Both  hound 
together,  2s. 

JUNIOR  FRENCH  RECITER.  Fourth  Edition.  Ex¬ 
tracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  Classical  Authors  with 
Phonetic  Transcript  (m.f.)  facing  the  text,  with  Notes, 
Questions  on  Grammar,  and  Outlines  of  Conversations  and 
of  Free  Written  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  89  pages.  Half¬ 
cloth,  Is.  4d. 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK,  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
First  French  Book.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  21-1  pages. 
Price  3s.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  boards. 


ADVANCED. 

PRACTICAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Fifth  Edition. 
For  Schools  and  Colleges.  “  A  really  practical  and  sensible 
Grammar,  ”  “  complete  in  its  incompleteness.  ’  ’  Crown  8vo, 
194  pages.  Price  2s. 

SENIOR  FRENCH  RECITER,  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Junior.  Second  Edition.  Extracts  from  the  Classical 
Authors  of  the  Golden  Age  with  Phonetic  (m.f.)  Transcript. 
Crown  8vo,  91  pages.  Half-cloth,  price  Is.  4d. 

GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  TRANSLATION 
INTO  FRENCH  PROSE  for  Middle  and  Higher 
Forms  of  Schools  and  for  University  Colleges.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  Appendix.  158  Extracts  of  convenient  length, 
with  carefully  worked-oiit  Correct  Versions.  Demy  Svo. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Key,  4s.  2d.  in  hook  form  —  3s.  9d. 
printed  on  loose  sheets  ready  for  mounting,  to  teachers  of 
recognized  positions  or  to  students  who  send  a  written 
authorization  from  their  teacher — Phonetic  Transcript  of 
each  Correct  Version,  Id. — on  application,  with  remittance, 
to  the  author,  c/o  Mr.  Tamblyn,  116  Ladbroke  Grove, 
London,  W. 

SHORT  FRENCH  HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR  AND 
ETYMOLOGICAL  LEXICON  (2,500  words).  For 
Schools  and  University  Colleges.  Crown  8vo,  265  pages. 
Price  5s. 

GERMAN  VOCABULARIES,  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
French  Vocabularies.  Crown  8vo,  102  pages.  Half-cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE  IN 
SYNOPTIC  TABLES  AND  ESSAYS  for  Higher 

Local  and  University  Examinations.  Price  5s.  Each 
Part  3s.  6d. 


Dr.  A.  Spiers’  French- English  and  English-French  Dictionary. 


With  Supplement  up  to  date  by  Prof.  Victor  Spiers.  Literary,  Commercial,  and  Technical.  Two  Vols. 

10s.  6d.  each  net. 
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UPRIGHT  PENMANSHIP 


Royal  8vo,  cloth, 


Recommended  by 

TEACHERS,  INSPECTORS,  DOCTORS, 
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wilthiK11”— lv,,l'WnKVvs‘pLi0tM1' AC°&Uh<^Ji0T»irw?S  t0  correct  bad  I  ...“hopelessly  bad  writers  now  write  a  very  clear  and  creditable  hand.”- 
wi  it  mg.  W  .  \\  II.KINS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  High  School,  Dublin.  |  Girls’ High  School.  Sheffield. 

Catalogues,  Prospectuses,  and  Specimen  Pages  post  free  on  application. 
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SHAKESPEARE  IN  CLASS. 


The  Shakespeare  celebrations  that  have  taken  place 
lately  have  served  to  remind  us  how  few  people  find 
either  enjoyment  or  profit  in  reading  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  A  large  number  of  those  persons  whose  school 
education  stopped  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
read  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill,  or 
more  modern  writers  on  similar  subjects.  Science  in 
all  its  branches,  industrial  and  economic  history,  are 
eagerly  read  by  miners  and  artisans  with  serious  intel¬ 
lectual  interests;  to  such  readers,  for  the  most  part, 
drama  remains  a  closed  book.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  students  of  economics  in  a  given  area  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  or  two  who  read  Shakespeare  because  they 
wish  to.  Among  the  classes  whose  school  education 
goes  on  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  nineteen,  and  who 
perhaps  continue  their  studies  at  a  University,  the 
greater  number,  though  they  know  something  of  and 
faintly  admire  the  plays,  rarely  take  down  from  their 
shelves  the  volumes  of  Shakespeare  that  they  probably 
possess. 

On  the  stage  Shakespeare  is  by  no  means  a  name  of 
compelling  force.  The  habitual  theatre-goer  may  feel : 
“  Well,  there  is  a  play  by  Shakespeare;  I  ought  to  go 
and  see  it.”  But  he  takes  care  to  see  a  dozen  plays 
that  he  really  enjoys  for  the  one  to  which  a  sense  of 
duty  takes  him.  The  fact  is  that  Shakespeare  has 
become  a  superstition; — that  is  to  say,  a  belief  based 
on  second-hand  information,  and  not  upon  sincere  per¬ 


sonal  conviction.  Persons  whose  authority  we  vaguely 
recognize  tell  us  that  Shakespeare  is  a  great  poet,  that 
his  writings  are  a  possession  of  which  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  proud,  that  not  to  admire  him  is  to 
admit  educational  shortcomings.  So  we  tell  each 
other  that  we  admire  him;  jturchase  a  copy  of  his  plays 
which  we  take  care  not  to  read,  and  sedulously  avoid 
the  theatres  where  he  is  played. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  few — few  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  millions  of  educated  English  speakers 
— have  to  tell  us  from  time  to  time  of  Shakespeare’s 
greatness  and  permanent  value.  They  have  told  us 
so  during  the  last  months.  Will  the  message  pene¬ 
trate  ? 

Except  in  very  rare  cases  the  power  of  appreciating 
fine  literature  is  acquired  or  learnt.  It  is  acquired  or 
learnt  either  at  home  or  at  school.  Here  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  can  be  done  at  school.  If  it  is  agreed 
that  the  power  of  appreciating  great  books  raises  a 
man  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence,  gives  him  sound 
guides  to  regulate  his  life,  makes  him  better  and  hap¬ 
pier,  we  must  face  the  question  why  so  many  pupils 
leave  our  secondary  schools  without  this  equipment. 
Two  facile  answers  are  often  given — either  “  killed  by 
teaching  ”  or  “  killed  by  examination.  ”  As  a  general 
statement  these  answers  cannot  be  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory;  though  the  power  to  appreciate  great  literature 
may  remain  undeveloped,  or  if  partly  developed  may 
be  checked  by  unwise  teaching  or  unwise  examination. 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  teaching  is  sincerity. 
The  lessons  marked  on  the  time-table  as  ‘  ‘  English 
Literature”  are  not  unfrequently  (like  all  other  les¬ 
sons)  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  themselves 
sincerely  appreciate  and  personally  feel  the  value  of 
what  they  set  out  to  “teach.”  Things  move  in  a 
circle.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  educated  classes 
pay  lip-service  only  to  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  find  enough  sincere  teachers  to  supply 
the  schools.  But  in  those  schools — and,  of  course, 
they  are  many — where  the  study  of  English  Literature 
is  controlled  and  guided  by  skilled  sincerity,  the  pupils 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  value  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  play  chosen  for  study  is  read,  silently 
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and  aloud;  certain  scenes  are  read  “dramatically” — 
i.e.  the  characters  are  assigned  among  the  class  and 
the  scene  appropriately  read — or  perhaps  a  scene  is 
learnt  hy  heart  and  acted.  The  important  thing  is 
that  time  is  given  to  the  pupils,  by  repeated  reading, 
to  understand  the  play.  A  few  necessary  explanations 
are  made :  a  few  suggestive  questions  asked ;  but  the 
teacher  we  are  here  describing  does  not  “teach” 
Shakespeare.  He  provides  a  sympathetic  atmosphere 
in  which  the  class  study  the  play. 

The  teacher  who  fails  is  he  who  has  no  sincere  liking 
for  the  play,  or  he  who  thinks  he  must  always  be 
“teaching,”  or  he  who  makes  the  play  an  opportunity 
for  teaching  philology,  or  he  who  teaches  with  a  single 
eye  upon  the  examiner. 

The  examiner  is  often  blamed  unjustly.  The  teacher 
who,  after  arranging  his  general  scheme  of  work  to  fit 
the  examination,  straightway  forgets  it,  finds,  when  the 
results  are  published,  that  his  pupils  have  done  well. 
A  class  who  for  a  term  have  read  and  reread  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  have  enjoyed  it,  thought  over,  and  tried 
to  understand  the  meaning,  will  be  certain  to  find 
opportunities  of  showing  what  they  have  thought  and 
learnt  from  the  play.  If  the  examination  paper  asks 
for  sources,  dates,  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  “  con¬ 
texts,”  it  means  that  the  schools  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  "getting  up”  the  play  by  learning  the  notes. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  examiner  controls 
the  method  of  teaching  to  the  school.  It  is  just  the 
contrary;  but,  of  course,  it  happens  that  in  times  of 
change  examiners  are  behind  the  most  rapid  revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

The  result  of  the  Shakespeare  celebrations  should 
be  that  an  increasing  number  of  people  learn  to  read 
Shakespeare  with  enjoyment,  understanding,  and  profit. 
It  is  for  the  schools  to  sow  the  seeds  and  carefully  nur¬ 
ture  the  power  of  appreciating  fine  literature — a  power 
that  adds  enormously  to  the  value  of  life. 


NOTES. 


Ax  important  discussion  took  place  at  the  June 
Council  Meeting,  and  a  Committee  was 
^ the  ^CoUege.^  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 

the  educational  policy  that  should  be 
pursued  at  the  present  time  by  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors.  During  the  two  years  that  Great  Britain  has 

been  involved  in  the  European  War,  educational 
thought  has  quickened.  There  are  special  problems, 
the  result  of  the  War,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  staffing 
schools,  the  early  age  of  leaving,  and  other  similar 
questions.  But  behind  these  matters  is  a  deep  feeling, 
growing  steadily  clearer,  that  education  is  of  real  im¬ 
portance  to  the  State ;  that  the  schools  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  children;  that  the 
nation  must  therefore  inquire  whether  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  is  the  right  work  that  should  be  done 
and  the  best  work  that  can  be  done.  In  the  popular 


phrase  of  the  moment,  there  is  unrest  in  education. 
In  allaying  the  anxiety  that  is  felt,  and  in  directing' 
the  course  that  changes  will  take,  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  must  take  a  worthy  part,  as  it  has  taken  at 
all  educational  crises  during  the  seventy  years  of  its 
history. 


The  matters  round  which  discussion  will  mainly 
centre  fall  into  three  separate  groups 

Foreshadowed.  character,  curriculum,  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  “  Character  ”  is  a  word  used 
vaguely;  perhaps  we  may  say  that  character  involves 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  the  will-power  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  the  sense  of  religion  that  gives  a  right 
direction  to  the  will-power.  Every  teacher  is  now  put¬ 
ting  the  searching  self-questions  :  Am  I  giving  the  right 
knowledge  of  conduct?  Am  I  training  the  will?  Am 
1  putting  my  pupils  in  communication  with  the  spiritual 
power  that  can  guide  the  will?  In  the  matter  of  cur¬ 
riculum  no  less  searching  questions  are  being  asked : 
Are  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  the  best  train 
ing  for  civic  responsibilities  and  industrial  life?  Are 
the  special  mental  aptitudes  required  in  our  compli¬ 
cated  modern  world  being  acquired  in  schools?  Are 
modern  languages  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  use  them?  Is  too  much  time  given  to 
classics  ?  Is  the  scientific  training  sufficient  ?  To  all 
these  questions  an  answer  will  be  found,  and,  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  answers,  the  College  can  give  valuable  help. 


We  have  called  the  third  group  of  questions  ad¬ 
ministrative.  But  it  must  not  be  im- 
Liberty.  agined  that  administration  is  a  formal 
matter  which  does  not  affect  the  life 
of  the  school.  Administration  can  kill.  There  is  a 
real  danger  lest  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
means  the  life  of  the  schools,  should  be  crushed  out  by 
the  administrator.  Consequently  what  is  called  an 
administrative  question  becomes  in  reality  a  question 
of  life  or  death  to  the  education  of  the  country.  The 
administrative  bodies,  whether  central  or  local,  in¬ 
evitably  tend  to  govern  schools  in  a  spirit  of  unintelli¬ 
gent  tyranny  that  mistakes  returns  and  statistics  for 
education.  There  are  several  safeguards  in  England 
against  the  over-interference  of  administrative  bodies. 
One  of  these  safeguards  is  a  system  of  schools  apart 
from  State  control.  In  protecting  these  schools  and 
in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence,  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  a  very  special  work 
to  perform.  We  feel  sure  that  the  strong  Committee 
that  has  been  appointed  will  be  able  to  lay  down  the 
lines  of  a  policy  that  will  gain  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  the  members. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  designed  to  show  the  need 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
^Actlon°r  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  re¬ 
form  of  education,  the  Times  quoted  a 
motto  for  the  times  from  Milton’s  “Tractate  of  Educa- 
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tion,”  which  was  published  during  the  Civil  War: 

Brief  I  shall  endeavour  to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have 
to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  extreme  need  should 
be  done  rather  than  spoken.”  It  is  a  familiar  gibe  at 
a  Royal  Commission  that  its  function  is  to  talk  and 
not  to  do.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  motto  seems 
hardly  apposite.  Too  much  talk  certainly  weakens  the 
mainsprings  of  action,  and  the  force  of  a  right  impulse 
towards  doing  may  be  evaporated  in  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  times  and  conditions  when  dis¬ 
cussion  is  unavoidable.  Such  times  and  such  condi¬ 
tions  are  now  present.  A  Departmental  Committee  is 
sitting  at  the  Board  of  Education,  and  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  certain  reforms  which  can  be  carried  out ; 
but  a  wider  discussion  is  also  necessary,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  needed. 

The  necessity  for  talk  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
state  of  political  and  individual  liberty 
In  a  Democracy  under  which  we  live.  Discussion  is  the 
precedes6 Auction.  we&kness  or  strength  of  a  democracy, 
according  to  the  point  of  view.  A  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  mother  in  the  limited  area  of  the  home 
may  give  simple  direct  orders,  to  be  obeyed  at  once 
without  question.  In  a  small  community  the  trusted 
and  strong  lawgiver  may  issue  his  edicts,  and  wise 
action  may  result.  In  a  modern  civilized  State  such 
autocratic  government  is  impossible,  except  in  time  of 
war,  when  we  voluntarily  give  up  our  individual  liberty 
in  order  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  State.  The 
man  of  to-day  needs  to  feel  sure  of  the  reasonableness 
of  an  action  before  he  will  consent  to  perform  it  with 
energy  and  goodwill.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Minister 
of  Education  might  persuade  Parliament  to  pass  an 
Education  Act  setting  up  an  ideal  system  of  education, 
and  yet  this  Act  might  entirely  fail  to  be  operative  un¬ 
less  the  nation  generally  was  persuaded  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposed  changes. 


It  is  easy  to  say  and  show  that  Royal  Commission 

Reports  are  pigeon-holed  and  are  not 

The  Value  of  a  followed  by  the  legislation  advocated 
Commission.  .  ,  °  .  . 

m  the  Reports.  But  to  say  this  is  to 

miss  the  real  significance.  The  demand  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  indicates,  first,  the 
existence  of  an  aspiration,  and,  secondly,  inability  to 
satisfy  it.  Speaking  quite  generally,  the  nation  is  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied  with  schools  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  as  they  exist  to-day ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
nation  does  not  know  what  it  wants  or  how  to  effect 
reforms.  If  wre  were  all  agreed  upon  what  we  wanted 
an  Act  could  be  passed  without  difficulty.  As  it  is  we 
can  do  no  better  than  discuss  and  discuss  again,  trust¬ 
ing  that  in  the  midst  of  many  discussions  the  right 
path  to  action  will  be  made  clear.  Argument  has  little 
effect;  but,  during  the  year  or  two  that  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  is  sitting,  thought  and  feeling  are  directed 
towards  the  end  in  view.  Attention  is  concentrated 


on  existing  shortcomings  and  future  possibilities,  and 
action — valuable  action — is  bound  to  follow,  though  it 
may  not  be  the  legislative  action  urged  in  the  Report, 


One  of  the  main  charges  made  against  our  school 
education  is  that  science  is  neglected 

Science  and  jn  favour  of  the  classics.  It  is  admit- 
Classics. 

tedly  true  that  our  statesmen,  law¬ 
givers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  administrators  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  trained  in  scientific  method.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  weakness.  “  Science  ” 
is  the  term  used  to  express  the  efforts  of  mankind 
to  get  into  harmony  with  the  physical  environment. 
Science  is  knowledge  about  what  we  see  around  us. 
The  more  we  know'  of  earth  and  sky,  the  better  can  we 
order  our  physical  lives.  Diseases  can  be  avoided, 
dangers  averted,  the  resources  of  the  material  world 
utilized  for  our  benefit.  And,  more,  scientific  study, 
scientific  method  teach  us  how  to  economize  effort, 
how  to  get  the  highest  results  with  the  minimum  of 
labour — how,  in  short,  to  be  efficient.  Science  has 
been  unduly  neglected.  Let  us  hope  that,  with  an 
exaggerated  swing  of  the  pendulum,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
duly  exalted.  The  attempts  of  man  to  understand  and 
to  get  into  harmony  with  the  physical  universe  in  w'hich 
he  lives  bring  out  many  noble  qualities ;  but  there  is 
something  more  in  life. 


For  many  years  before  the  War,  Germany  was  held 
up  as  a  model  of  efficient  scientific 

Ouer-  organization.  We  are  now  compelled 

Organization.  °  ,  ,  .  , ,  .  . 

to  the  conclusion  that,  m  reaching  so 

high  a  pitch  of  material  efficiency,  Germany  has  lost 
certain  qualities  that  are  essential  for  the  complete 
man.  Scientific  organization  has  been  exalted  over¬ 
much,  and  has  destroyed  the  spiritual  value  of  life.  It 
does  not  seem  as  if  this  need  have  happened.  The 
mean  can  be  preserved.  There  is  no  hostility  between 
religion  and  science,  though  the  over-emphasis  of  the 
one  may  dwarf  the  other.  Just  as  science  expresses 
the  desire  to  know  and  understand  our  physical  sur¬ 
roundings,  so  is  religion  the  expression  of  the  desire  to 
get  into  touch  with,  to  understand,  and  to  feel  the  force 
and  power  in  life  that  are  outside  ourselves,  that  we 
cannot  touch  or  see,  that  we  can  only  feel  and  know. 
There  is  room  in  life  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  for  the 
material.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  spiritual  is 
more  important,  but  it  is  less  easy  of  expression,  less, 
capable  of  demonstration  than  is  the  physical  side. 


The  general  tone  of  English  schools  has  been  one 
of  moral  earnestness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
The  Spiritual  that  we  may  never  lose  that  tone.  The 
introduction  of  science  teaching  need 
in  no  way  injure  it.  Honest  science  teaching  calls  out 
truth,  courage,  determination,  patience,  and  many 
other  virtues.  It  may  equally  bring  out  feelings  of 
reverence  and  humility.  But  many  teachers  feel  that, 
in  the  humanities  they  have  more  opportunity  of  feed- 
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ing  the  spiritual  side  of  a  boy’s  life.  Religion  is  so 
often  a  thing  apart,  relegated  to  the  school  chapel  on 
Sunday,  that  head  masters  who  write  to  the  Times  in 
defence  of  classics  hesitate  to  use  the  word;  but  they, 
no  doubt,  feel  that  Plato  and  Sophocles  give  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  ‘  ‘  religious  ’  ’  talks  than  are  p'ossible  in 
laboratories;  and  hence  they  cling  to  them.  And  they 
must  continue  to  cling  to  the  humanities  in  one  form 
or  another.  There  is  room  for  both  religion  and 
science.  Education  means  an  effort  to  get  into  har¬ 
mony  with  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  environ¬ 
ment.  _ . 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Higham  sends  us  a  mani- 
festo  entitled  “  An  Idea  concerning 

Education.  National  Education  and  War  Taxa¬ 
tion.”  Briefly,  the  idea  is  that  taxa¬ 
tion  on  the  War  scale  should  be  continued  for  a  short 
period  after  the  end  of  the  War,  and  that  the  resulting 
hundreds  of  millions  should  be  devoted  to  education. 
The  practical  objection  to  the  proposal  as  thus  crudely 
condensed  is  that  the  end  of  the  War  will  not  mean  an 
end  to  paying  off  the  debts  incurred  during  the  War. 
This  is,  however,  a  minor  point.  The  inwardness  of 
the  “  idea  ”  is  sound.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
a  high  rate  of  taxation.  We  find  that  money  can  be 
raised  for  a  great  national  purpose.  Let  us  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  education  is  also  a  great  national  purpose, 
and  the  money  will  be  forthcoming.  The  special  need 
for  additional  money  is  in  these  directions  :  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  order  that  classes 
may  be  smaller;  some  increase  in  salaries  to  meet  the 
higher  cost  of  living;  a  rise  in  wages  in  order  that  wage- 
earners  may  be  able  to  do  without  money  help  from 
their  children ;  and  a  wide  scheme  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen. 


A  remarkable  letter  has  been  addressed  by  a  number 
„  of  prominent  public  men  to  the  parents 

intervenes.  guardicins  of  boys  at  Eton  Collogo 

(so  we  learn  from  the  Times),  calling 
upon  them  to  demand  the  more  efficient  teaching  of 
history,  science,  and  modern  languages.  We  style  the 
letter  remarkable  because  it  denotes  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  signatories  to  apply  co-operative  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  public  schools.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
parents  of  one  school,  but  parents  generally  are  re¬ 
quested  to  support  the  proposed  appeal  which  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Head  Masters’  Conference.  In  the  past 
schools  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  parents,  but 
we  do  not  recall  any  previous  instance  of  co-operation 
on  so  large  a  scale.  We  are  heartily  with  the  signa¬ 
tories.  The  proof  of  interest  in  the  school  studies  is 
heal  tin .  If  the  parents  err  from  the  point  of  view  of 
■educational  science,  they  will  listen  to  reason  and  can 
be  set  right.  But  the  charge  is  clear  and  is  not  easily 
met  that,  in  reference  to  the  three  subjects  of  study 
enumerated  above,  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 


Lord  Rosebery  is  profoundly  right  when  he  says  that 
it  is  character  that  rules  the  world. 

Character.  The  letter  on  which  we  have  com¬ 
mented  in  the  preceding  “Note” 
holds  up  for  our  admiration  and  example  the  ‘  ‘  wonder¬ 
ful  efficiency”  of  the  Germans.  If  the  Germans  win 
the  W ar  we  shall  be  obliged  to  revise  our  opinion  of 
the  character  of  the  German  nation.  At  present,, 
though  we  admit  the  marvellous  efficiency  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  feel  that  final  victory  can  rest  with  a 
people  whose  highest  aspirations  appear  to  be  limited 
to  a  servile  obedience  to  the  State.  We  do  not  believe 
that  German  education  produces  character  of  the  kind 
we  in  England  wish  to  produce.  It  is  not  politic,  then, 
to  hold  up  to  our  admiration  German  methods.  Our 
head  masters  all  agree  in  putting  character  first ;  but, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  says,  there  is  no  faculty  of  character, 
and  the  ideal  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  rule.  It  would 
seem  sometimes  as  if  head  masters  were  content  to 
let  character  develop  and  be  trained  outside  the  form- 
room.  But  the  school  work  may  be  equally  a  training 
course  for  character.  Character  comes  by  doing,  and 
the  opportunity  of  action  in  lessons  need  not  be  neg¬ 
lected. 


The  presentation  made  to  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  late 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Welsh  Inter- 

SEducation  me(iiate  Schools,  marks  the  end  of 
in  Wales.  one  period  in  the  history  of  Welsh 
education.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  but  a  scanty  number  of  endowed  grammar  schools 
for  secondary  education  in  Wales.  Now  there  is  a  well 
equipped  school  within  easy  reach  of  every  child.  The 
provision  was  made  rapidly  and  with  that  enthusiasm 
that  the  Welsh  bestow  on  education.  Then  came  the 
question  as  to  what  these  schools  were  to  teach.  Mr. 
Owen,  supported  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  courses  of  study  should  be  no  less 
thorough  than  in  the  best  English  grammar  schools, 
and  that  they  should  be  tested  by  no  less  thorough 
examinations.  A  strong  system  of  combined  inspec¬ 
tion  and  examination  was  set  up,  and  the  schools  re¬ 
sponded  eagerly.  The  standard  of  steady  and  persis¬ 
tent  work  which  is  the  rule  in  Wales  is  by  no  means 
reached  in  all  English  secondary  schools.  To  reach 
this  standard  with  pupils  coming  from  rural  schools  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  staying  two  or  three  years  neces¬ 
sitated  much  hard  work.  “  Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish.”  It  is  possible  that  during  these 
strenuous  years  the  vision  grew  dim.  Now  has  come 
a  pause,  and  it  will  again  grow  clear. 


The  Central  Welsh  Board  see  that  the  time  for  re- 
.  organization  has  come.  The  existing 
Wales. m  position  is  wasteful  and  irritating. 

For  many  years  the  English  Board  of 
Education  were  content  to  pay  grants  on  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board’s  inspections.  Re- 
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cently  has  been  established  the  Welsh  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  with  offices  at  Whitehall. 
The  Inspectors  of  this  Department  re-inspect  the 
schools  and  override  the  Inspectors  of  the  Welsh 
Board.  The  Welsh  Department,  though  officered  by 
Welshmen  who  have  the  confidence  of  their  com¬ 
patriots,  can  never  be  considered  satisfactory  while  it 
is  located  in  London.  The  reform  called  for  is  that 
a  National  Education  Council  should  be  established 
in  Wales.  This  Council  should  control  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  the  University  Col¬ 
leges.  It  would  absorb  the  Welsh  Department  and 
the  Central  Welsh  Board.  This  seems  to  us  the  pro¬ 
bable  solution;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  final  result, 
it  is  evident  that  Wales  is  deeply  stirred  in  the  matter 
of  education,  and  means  to  realize  the  vision  that  it 
has  seen. 


The  prisoners  of  war  in  enemy  and  neutral  countries 
have  to  endure  mental  boredom  in  ad- 
Boohs  for  dition  to  their  other  sufferings.  In 

of  War.  many  camps  courses  of  study  have 

been  arranged  to  relieve  the  monotony 
and  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  wasting  their  time. 
For  this  purpose  many  books  are  needed.  The  Board 
of  Education  have  undertaken  to  act  as  forwarding 
agents,  and  parcels  or  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
A.  T.  Davies,  Esq.,  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W.  Fiction  is  not  asked  for,  ordinary 
school  textbooks  are  not  asked  for.  What  are  wanted 
are  standard  works  (not  obsolete)  on  any  subject. 


Among  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  Conference 

of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses, 

Women  on  t  the  least  important  was  concerned 

the  Lana.  ,  ii  i  i 

with  women  workers  on  the  land. 

Some  women  work  on  the  land  in  England;  in  other 
countries  more  do  so ;  in  England  more  have  done  so 
in  the  past.  In  a  time  of  emergency,  when  male  labour 
grows  scarcer,  it  is  reasonable  that  more  and  more 
women  should  take  to  farming,  dairy  work,  and  garden¬ 
ing.  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties.  A  little  time 
is  ^usually  needed  for  adaptation  to  new  conditions. 
But  all  difficulties  vanish  with  good  will.  The  girls  of 
-to-day  require  no  chaperon— they  can  learn  to  fill  their 
own  hot- water  bottles  if,  after  three  weeks  of  healthy 
■outdoor  life,  they  find  they  still  need  them.  They  can 
work  hard  and  live  plainly.  Much  has  already  been 
done,  but  there  is  room  for  many  more  women  workers 

■on  the  farms. 


Lord  Crewe  has  announced  that  the  Government,  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  a  Royal 
Reco^ruction  Commission  on  Education  propose  to 
Committee  ask  the  Prime  Minister  s  Reconstiuc- 
and  Education.  tion  Committee  to  undertake  the  gene¬ 
ral  supervision  and  review  of  the  changes  required  m 
;the  national  system  of  education. 


The  language  of 


Lord  Crewe’s  announcement  might  be  taken  to  imply 
that  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  education  are, 
or  will  shortly  be,  in  existence,  and  that  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Committee  will  consider  these  schemes  from 
the  statesman’s  point  of  view,  without  making  in¬ 
quiries  or  hearing  evidence.  Such  a  procedure  would 
prevent  the  delay  that  is  often  associated  with  the 
Report  of  a  Royal  Commission.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  clear  that  .educational  reformers  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  all  parties  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  for¬ 
ward  for  discussion  the  plans  that  have  been  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  that  has  been  sitting  at  the  Board 
of  Education  has  already  made  inquiries,  collected  in¬ 
formation,  and  heard  evidence  in  an  informal  way,  and 
that  in  consequence  well  thought  out  schemes  are  ready 
for  presentation  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  A 
later  announcement  by  Mr.  John  Henderson  confirms 
this  view. 


One  of  the  minor  lessons  of  this  terrible  War  is  the 
value  of  graphic  representation,  and 
Drawing  as  this  lays  emphasis  upon  the  desira- 

of  Expression.  bilitJ  of  deluding  drawing  in  any 

scheme  of  general  education.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  discovering  and  developing  genius, 
but  of  teaching  people  to  draw  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  are  taught  to  write — namely,  that  they  may  ex¬ 
press  themselves.  We  go  back  to  primitive  alphabets. 
What  can  be  done  with  two  or  three  hundred  average 
pupils  of  eleven  years  and  upwards  was  illustrated  by 
an  interesting  exhibition  at  the  Girls’  County  High 
School,  Levtonstone,  last  month.  These  children  are 
taught  not  merely  to  copy,  but  to  draw.  Any  common 
object  suffices  as  a  means  to  the  desired  end — decora¬ 
tive  expression — and  the  results  are  remarkable, 
especially  in  the  “  feel  ”  of  things — texture,  as  it  is 
called,  although  something  more  than  texture  is  there. 
It  is  interesting,  too,  to  observe  spontaneous  efforts 
to  make  a  picture  tell  a  story,  as  in  recruiting  posters 
and  picture  parables  of  economy.  The  critic  may 
object  that  this  is  not  the  highest  form  of  art,  and  his 
objection  may  be  sound.  The  point  is  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  power  of  pictorial  expression  is  a  valuable 
education. 


A  MONTESSORI  SCHOOL  AT  WORK. 

By  E.  Chivers  Davies. 

The  widespread  interest  which  is  manifested  in  the  Montes- 
sori  system  of  educating  young  children  is  significant  of  that 
deeper  spirit  of  child  study  which  is  to-day  so  important  a 
feature  of  our  social  life.  The  value  of  the  individuality  of 
the  child,  his  right  to  liberty  and  to  activity,  to  the  exploiting 
of  his  inner  resources,  and  the  development  of  those  resources 
in  all  forms  of  creative  effort,  are  matters  on  which  most  stu¬ 
dents  of  pedagogy  are  agreed,  the  differences  of  opinion  resting 
rather  upon  the  methods  by  which  these  principles  can  be 
profitably  worked  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  rather 
than  on  the  actual  theories  themselves. 
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No  one,  indeed — and  Mme  Montessori  least  of  all — claims 
that  this  system  is  infallible  or  that  it  is  as  yet  perfect 
in  all  details.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  claimed  that  the  system  is 
original  in  the  sense  that  Froebel’s  system  was  original.  Yet, 
could  parents  and  teachers  learn,  by  study  of  the  work  of  this 
practical  student  of  child  life,  something  of' the  value  of  that 
life,  of  its  needs  for  activity  and  of  its  characteristic  manner 
of  expression,  they  will  have  learnt  much  that  is  of  the  deepest 
value.  Certain  aspects  of  the  system  are  so  striking,  its 
basis — that  of  a  right  conception  of  the  liberty  of  the  pupil — 
is  so  opposed  to  many  of  the  tenets  of  ordinary  school  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  its  training  for  the  separate  sensory,  motor,  and 
mental  capacities  is  so  highly  defined,  that  no  student  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  Even  if  every 
detail  is  not  accepted,  or  if  it  seems  that  certain  features  in 
the  training  of  Italian  children  of  the  class  from  which  the 
little  inmates  of  the  “  Childi'en’s  Houses  ”  are  drawn  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  children  of  the  English  leisured  class, 
or  even  if  the  central  principles  of  the  Montessori  system  were 
denied,  yet  the  system  is  one  of  great  and  immediate  value. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Froebel  schools  and  the  Montessori 
schools  have  a  common  base.  Both  define  the  child’s  right  to 
liberty  and  to  tlxe  development  of  his  inner  resources;  both 
agree  in  the  importance  of  sensory  training  and  in  the  need 
for  right  physical  education  for  the  development  of  muscular 
control  and  bodily  activity.  The  Montessori  system,  however, 
lays  stress  on  individual  rather  than  on  group  training.  The 
Montessori  child  does  what  he  likes  so  long  as  he  does  nothing 
harmful;  the  system  has  a  much  more  definitely  prepared 
apparatus  for  sensory  training,  and  gives  special  exercises  for 
the  formal  development  of  separate  physical  functions,  while 
the  Froebel  schools  aim  rather  at  securing  this  last  by  means 
of  group  games  with  an  imaginative  meaning. 

Indeed,  one  might  broadly  define  the  two  systems  by  saying 
that  the  Montessori  children  appear  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  handling  things  and  learning  about  them,  while 
the  Froebel  pupils  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  group 
work  and  games  with  an  imaginative  background.  Although 
the  Montessori  system  by  no  means  excludes  stories  and 
imaginative  games,  yet  they  are  certainly  placed  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and,  while  the  definitely  social  training  of  the  Montes¬ 
sori  schools  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  development  of  the  imaginative  faculty  would  appear  to  be 
a  somewhat  neglected  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

We  were  recently  privileged  to  visit  one  of  the  pioneer  Eng¬ 
lish  Montessori  schools  in  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W.,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Hillyard,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Dr. 
Montessori ’s  methods,  who  has  been  working  on  these  lines 
with  great  success  for  two  years.  Such  a  visit  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  valuable  education  in  itself,  for  it  is  not  possible  for 
everyone  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Home  to  see  the  little 
pupils  of  the  “  Children’s  Houses,”  and  here  in  this  English 
school  the  conditions  of  the  Montessori  schools  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  making  allowances  for  differences  of  climate  and  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  children  themselves,  faithfully 
reproduced. 

The  rooms  are  light  and  airy,  with  parquet  floors  and  self- 
coloured  walls.  On  one  wall  hangs  a  copy  of  that  Madonna 
and  Child  which  Mme  Montessori  wishes  to  see  in  every 
school  that  is  carrying  out  her  principles.  A  long,  low  black¬ 
board  stretches  the  whole  width  of  one  wall, .so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  insatiable  thirst  for  drawing  and  writing  can  be  satisfied 
at  will.  Round  the  rooms  stand  low  cupboards  and  cabinets, 
in  which  the  didactic  material  is  stored,  of  such  a  height  that 
every  child  in  the  room  can  reach  them  and  obtain  at  will  the 
particular  employment  he  desires.  The  gymnastic  apparatus, 
of  the  special  nature  designed  by  Mme  Montessori  for  the 
needs  of  very  young  children,  occupies  a  portion  of  an  inner 
room.  There  are  no  fixed  desks  or  seats  in  a  Montessori  class¬ 
room  ;  little  low  tables  light  enough  to  be  moved  by  two  small 
children,  low  armchairs,  and  equally  comfortable  armless  ones 
replacing  them.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  system  of  discipline.  The  whole  Montessori  system 
has  for  its  basis  the  liberty  of  the  child,  and  liberty  is  activitv. 
Such  liberty,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Mme  Montessori, 


is  limited  by  the  collective  interest  of  the  community  in  which 
the  child  finds  itself  and  by  what  we  regard  as  the  rule  of  good 
breeding.  The  person  familiar  with  ordinary  school  methods 
is  at  once  puzzled  by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  discipline  in 
a  class  of  children  who  are  free — free  to  move  about  the  room 
as  they  like  and  bound  by  no  restrictions.  In  a  Montessori 
classroom  the  teacher  is  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  in¬ 
fluence,  though  this  apparent  passivity  does  not  mean  that  she 
is  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  children — rather  that  her 
passivity  is  composed,  according  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Montes¬ 
sori  herself,  of  “  anxious  scientific  curiositv  and  an  absolute 
respect  for  the  phenomenon  which  she  wishes  to  observe.” 
The  children  are  checked  by  their  directress,  therefore,  in  any¬ 
thing  which  shall  tend  to  be  hurtful  to  others  or  what  might 
offend  or  annoy  them,  but,  for  the  rest,  every  manifestation  of 
activity,  whatever  it  ma}'  be  (provided  it  has  a  useful  scope) 
is  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  by  the  teacher. 

A  special  training  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  who  is  to  lead 
the  children  along  the  paths  of  gradual  self-mastery.  Very 
little  children  who  are  for  the  first  time  exhibiting  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  their  psychic  lives  need  such  educational 
acts  as  will  help  them  in  every  way  towards  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  that  life,  the  avoidance  of  arbitrary  tasks  or  the 
suppression  of  spontaneous  actions  (except  those  which  are 
useless  or  harmful)  being  an  essential  part  of  this  aid.  If 
activity,  and  not  immobility,  is  part  of  that  discipline,  founded 
on  liberty,  which  will  prepare  a  child  for  social  life,  not  merely 
be  restricted  to  school  surroundings,  then  the  child  must  learn 
to  move  rather  than  to  sit  still,  and  to  perform  for  himself 
those  actions  which  are  usually  done  for  him  by  others. 

The  first  days  of  a  teacher  in  a  Montessori  school  are  spent 
by  her  in  watching  and  observing,  and  she  then  understands, 
what  are  the  acts  to  hinder  and  what  to  observe.  The  first  ideas 
that  the  child  has  to  grasp  in  order  to  be  actively  disciplined 
are  the  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  idea  of 
collective  order  follows  as  a  result  of  these  disciplinary  exer¬ 
cises  ;  the  first  tasks  of  the  teacher  in  seeing  that  the  child 
does  not  confound  good  with  immobility  and  evil  with  activity. 
According  to  the  Montessori  teaching,  a  room  full  of  children, 
in  which  all  move  about  usefully,  intelligently,  and  volun¬ 
tarily,  without  committing  any  act  that  is  rough  or  ill-bred, 
is  the  one  which  is  best  disciplined.  Later,  when  the  children, 
are  old  enough,  the  idea  that  they  should  sit  in  a  room  in  a 
fixed  place,  quietly  observant  of  the  order  of  the  whole  class,, 
can  be  taught  to  them.  Freedom  and  independence  are  de¬ 
pendent  one  on  the  other,  and  the  Montessori  children  are- 
taught  to  walk  alone,  to  run,  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  without 
support,  to  dress  and  undress  themselves,  to  lift  up  fallen 
objects,  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  express  themselves  clearly. 
The  idea  that  we  should  serve  children  is  to  the  Montessori' 
student  a  mistaken  one.  It  should  rather  be,  they  say,  that 
we  should  give  the  children  only  such  help  as  shall  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  achieve  the  satisfaction  of  their  individual 
aims  and  desires.  Although  admittedly  the  task  of  teaching- 
them  to  do  these  things  is  one  calling  for  infinitely  greater- 
patience  than  that  of  doing  them  oneself,  yet  is  the  only  true 
method  of  education,  since  “  the  child  who  does  not  do, 
cannot  do.” 

The  abolition  of  prizes  and  of  external  forms  of  punishment 
follows  naturally  out  of  this  principle.  The  independent  child, 
interested  and  absorbed  in  the  work  he  is  doing,  cares  more- 
for  it  than  any  trinket  he  may  bo  offered.  His  reward  is  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  aim  he  has  set  before  him,  and  he  looks 
in  amazement  at  any  exterior  encouragement.  Isolation  is  the- 
only  treatment  in  a  Montessori  school  of  those  children  who- 
are  tiresome  and  who  disturb  the  others  without  listening  to- 
the  correction  of  the  teacher. 

The  child  is  placed  by  himself  with  his  own  little  table  and' 
chair  and  all  his  accustomed  toys,  in  such  a  place  that  he  can- 
see  all  the  other  children  busy  about  their  occupations.  The- 
way  in  which  they  work  is  an  object-lesson  far  mere  successful 
than  any  spoken  words,  and,  little  by  little,  the  child  sees  the 
advantage  of  doing  as  the  others  do,  and  by  and  by  expresses  a 
wish  to  join  them  again. 

In  the  giving  of  lessons  to  the  very  young  children  of  the* 
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Montessori  schools  the  characteristics  are  brevity,  simplicity, 
and  objectivity,  the  personality  of  the  teacher  as  far  as  possible 
being  lost  behind  the  object  and  the  use  of  it  which  is  being 
at  the  time  considered  by  the  child.  Useless  verbiage  is  dis¬ 
carded,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  child’s  mind  is 
not  confused  by  the  unessentials  of  the  matter  in  hand  at  the 
time. 

If  the  lesson  (so  carefully  prepared  beforehand  that  the  least 
possible  words  are  necessary)  is  not  understood,  the  teacher 
never  insists  on  the  repetition  of  the  idea,  nor  does  she  make 
the  child  feel  that  he  has  not  understood,  because  by  so  doing 
she  causes  him  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  understand,  and 
this  alters  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child’s  mind.  There 
is  no  set  time-table  of  lessons,  but  the  day  is,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  divided  up  into  objective  lessons,  divided  by  short  rest 
pauses,  simple  gymnastics,  exercises  of  practical  life  (circling 
round  the  meal  hours),  free  games,  and  directed  games. 

The  average  person  exclaims  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  gym¬ 
nastics  for  such  young  children,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  Mme  Montessori  is  a  doctor  and  a  keen  student  of  the 
physiological  requirements  of  young  life,  and  her  specially  con¬ 
structed  apparatus  is  destined  to  aid  the  normal  development 
■of  physiological  movements,  walking,  breathing,  speech,  to 
protect  this  development  when  the  child  is  backward  in  any 
way,  and  to  help  those  needs  and  movements  which  are  useful 
in  the  achievements  of  the  ordinary  acts  of  life.  Indeed, 
another  of  her  objections  to  the  ordinary  fixed  seats  and  desks 
of  the  ordinary  schools  is  that  they  are  unsuited  for  the  frame 
-and  constitution  of  the  growing  child. 

The  balancing  pole;  the  trampolino  (a  kind  of  swing  with 
an  extremely  wide  seat,  entirely  supporting  the  limbs  of  the 
child  as  they  are  stretched  out  before  him);  the  “  little  round 
stair  ”  with  very  wide,  shallow  steps,  serving  to  habituate  the 
children  to  climbing  and  descending  stairs  without  the  aid  of 
the  balustrade ;  the  rope  ladders  used  in  pairs  to  develop  move¬ 
ments  that  are  poised  and  self-controlled  and  which  reinforce 
the  hand  in  its  primitive  act  of  prehension — all  these  result 
from  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  childhood. 

All  these  and  other  apparatus  of  the  kind  help  the  child  to 
acquire  equilibrium  and  the  co-ordination  of  those  muscular 
movements  which  are  necessary  to  him,  and  do  so  without 
putting  the  least  tax  on  his  resources.  Marching  and  free 
games  and  songs  find  a  place  in  the  “  physical  training  ”  of 
the  Montessori  children,  too,  while  the  care  of  plants  and 
animals  is  included  in  the  Montessori  school  whenever  space 
permits  of  it. 

Every  Montessori,  child  learns  by  means  of  a  series  of 
wooden  frames,  each  mounted  with  two  pieces  of  cloth  and 
leather,  to  manipulate  the  fastenings  of  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes,  of  hooks  and  eyes,  eyelets  and  lacings,  or  automatic 
fasteners,  and,  without  his  even  being  aware  of  it,  he  is  taught 
to  dress  and  undress  himself.  These  fastening  games  give 
great  pleasure  to  the  small  ones,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  how  to  do  it,  they  immediately  begin  to  make  practical 
application  of  their  new  knowledge. 

In  the  Montessori  schools  the  Froebel  weaving  and  sewing 
■on  cardboard  is  excluded  (though  the  plastic  work  is  encour¬ 
aged)  because  the  founder  of  the  system  considers  that  these 
arts  are  ill  adapted  to  the  physiological  condition  of  the  visual 
organs  of  the  child. 

Sensory  education  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  every  Montessori  school,  and  the  didactic  material  used  for 
this  purpose  is  extremely  elaborate  and  complete.  The  child 
from  three  to  seven  years  is  in  process  of  formation,  and,  since 
the  development  of  the  senses  precedes  that  of  the  superior 
intellectual  faculty,  the  education  of  very  young  children  must 
include  much  that  will  train  their  senses  to  the  appreciation 
of  fine  differences.  Such  training  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  fitting  the  individual  for  his  social  environment  in 
after  life,  and  so  leading  up  to  technical  education,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  life  by  its  enabling  the  person  who 
has  received  it  to  observe,  to  appreciate,  and  to  understand  fine 
shades  of  distinction  in  matters  of  aesthetic  sensation  as  well 
as  those  of  practical  utility. 

The  didactic  materials  of  the  Montessori  schools  are  of  such 


a  nature  that  they  furnish  their  own  means  of  correcting 
errors,  and  the  pupil  practically  educates  himself,  the  teacher 
not  interfering  in  any  way. 

For  the  education  of  the  visual  organs  in  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  dimensions,  blocks  of  wood  are  used,  in  which  ten 
little  wooden  cylinders  are  placed  in  holes  evit  to  fit  them,  each 
cylinder  decreasing  in  size. 

The  game  consists  in  taking  them  out,  mixing  them  upon 
the  table,  and  then  putting  each  back  in  its  own  place.  The 
child  can  correct  his  own  errors,  and  by  the  time  his  eye  has 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cylinders 
and  their  frames,  the  facility  with  which  he  can  execute  the 
act  wearies  him,  and  the  teacher  notes  that  he  is  then  ready 
for  another  experiment. 

A  series  of  ten  cubes  with  gradually  decreasing  bases  is  used 
for  a  similar  purpose,  the  cubes  being  in  this  game  built  up 
into  a  little  tower,  using  the  largest  cube  as  the  base  and  the 
others  in  order  of  size,  the  smallest  cube  being  placed  at  the 
top ;  there,  again,  the  material  corrects  its  own  errors,  and  the 
smallest  children  are  much  interested  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
tower  building. 

Isolation  of  the  senses  in  cultivating  hearing,  sight,  and 
touch  is  much  practised  in  the  Montessori  school,  and  the 
recognition  of  objects  by  touch  is  generally  carried  out  by 
blindfolding  the  children.  One  fascinating  toy  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  sense  of  touch  was  occupying  a  small  boy 
at  the  Courtfield  Gardens  School  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  A 
small  cabinet  held  half  a  dozen  drawers  full  of  square  pieces 
of  different  stuffs,  and,  as  the  child  had  previously  been  hand¬ 
ling  these  with  much  interest,  the  teacher  called  him  to  her 
and  give  him  a  lesson  in  the  names  of  the  different  materials, 
making  him  pass  his  hands  over  each  and  telling  him  the 
names  in  a  clear  distinct  voice.  The  other  children  gathered 
round  to  watch  the  lesson,  and  when,  his  interest  in  the  game 
not  abating  till  he  had  learnt  all  the  names,  the  teacher  blind¬ 
folded  him  and  let  him  feel  all  the  stuffs  again,  the  children 
were  almost  breathless  when  he  hesitated  over  some  of  the 
squares,  shouting  for  joy  when  he  gave  the  correct  name. 

To  educate  the  sense  of  vision,  sets  of  solid  geometric  insets 
movable  by  small  brass  handles  and  fitting  into  holes  in  a 
wooden  frame  are  used.  These  differ  in  diameter,  in  height, 
or  in  both  height  and  diameter,  and  with  these  the  child  work¬ 
ing  alone  learns  to  distinguish  between  objects  according  to 
their  thickness,  height,  or  size. 

The  “  big  stair  ”  consists  of  a  set  of  large  pieces  of  wood  in 
graded  dimensions,  varying  from  thick  to  thin,  which  are 
mixed  by  the  child  on  his  little  carpet  and  then  put  in  order, 
placing  one  against- the  other  according  to  their  gradations  of 
thickness,  the  flats  forming  a  kind  of  stair,  the  steps  of  which 
grow  broader  towards  the  top.  In  this  game  the  eye  of  the 
child  soon  recognizes  error,  since,  if  he  puts  the  pieces  in 
wrong  order  the  stairs  are  irregular. 

Another  very  important  set  of  objects  (which  teaches  the 
child  to  count  by  and  by  and  enables  him  to  construct  addi¬ 
tion  and  other  tables)  consists  of  a  set  of  ten  rods,  the  first 
being  a  metre  long,  the  last  a  decimetre,  and  the  intervening 
rods  decreasing  by  one  decimetre  each,  each  space  of  one 
decimetre  being  painted  alternately  red  and  blue;  and  the 
child  has  to  put  them  together,  observing  the  gradations  of 
length  and  the  correspondence  of  colour,  the  rods  being  so 
arranged  that  the  colours  form  so  many  transverse  strips. 
Here,  again,  the  material  offers  an  obvious  control  of  errors, 
since  if  the  rods  are  not  properly  placed  the  regularity  of  the 
decreasing  length  of  the  “  staircase  ”  will  be  altered. 

For  teaching  the  perception  of  form  by  both  the  visual  and 
the  tactile  organs,  solid  geometric  insets  of  wood  are  used,  set 
in  corresponding  frames,  and  also  three  sets  of  cards  on  which, 
in  the  first,  similar  forms  are  cut  in  blue  paper  and  mounted, 
in  the  second  the  outlines  (about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width)  are  marked  on  the  cards  in  blue  paper,  and  on  the  third 
of  which  the  outline  of  the  geometric  form  is  simply  indicated 
by  a  black  line. 

The  game  begins  with  the  solid  insets,  which  are  mixed  on 
the  table  and  then  arranged  in  their  frames  by  the  child.  The 
child  expends  a  good  deal  of  energy  on  this  exercise,  as  it  is 
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necessary  for  him  to  recognize  the  form  and  he  has  to  look  at 
it  carefully.  At  first  many  mistakes  are  made,  children  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fit  the  triangles  into  the  circles,  or  the  rect¬ 
angles  into  the  squares.  Sight  alone,  however,  is  not  only  to 
be  used,  since  the  association  of  the  muscular-tactile  sense 
with  that  of  vision  aids  the  perception  of  forms  in  a  wonderful 
way.  The  child  therefore  is  made  to  touch  the  contour  of  the 
pieces  with  his  first  finger  and  then  repeat  this  with  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  frame  into  which  the  particular  piece  fits.  The 
muscular  sense  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  earliest  of  all  to 
develop,  and,  since  children  all  love  touching  things,  it  is 
easy  to  teach  them  to  do  this.  Many  of  the  children  w'ho  have 
not  even  learnt  to  recognize  a  figure  by  looking  at  it  can  do 
so  by  following  its  contour  with  their  fingers,  and  I  have  seen 
little  ones  in  the  Courtfield  School,  on  being  told  to  put  their 
book  or  pencil  away,  walk  to  the  lettered  cabinet  in  which  the 
objects  are  kept,  and  touch  with  their  fingers  the  raised  letter¬ 
ing  of  the  drawer  if  they  were  not  quite  sure  in  which  one  the 
books  or  pencils  were  stored.  Later,  when  the  solid  insets  are 
replaced  by  the  cards,  the  child,  still  using  the  operation  of 
touching,  passes  from  the  handling  of  solids  to  the  abstractline. 

The  perception  of  colour  and  the  education  of  the  chromatic 
sense  is  aided  by  a  number  of  games  played  with  wooden 
spools  on  which  brightly  coloured  silks  are  wound.  Eight 
colours  are  used,  and  eight  tints  of  each,  making  a  total  of 
sixtv-four  shades  for  the  children  to  learn,  and  these  games 
are  much  loved  by  the  children,  who  show  surprising  rapidity 
in  their  work.  All  these  sense  exercises  (and  many  others 
which  space  prevents  me  from  describing)  constitute  a  species 
of  auto-education  by  which  the  mental  processes  of  the  child 
are  slowly  and  without  strain  developed.  The  teacher  always 
associates  the  name  of  the  object  or  form  which  the  child  is 
using  with  it,  and  gradually  leads  the  pupil  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  and  to  the  association  of  ideas.  In  giving  a 
lesson  she  seeks  to  limit  the  field  of  the  child’s  consciousness 
to  the  object  of  the  lesson,  interfering  as  little  as  possible,  yet 
not  allowing  the  child  to  weary  himself.  One  very  definite  part 
of  her  work  is  that  of  teaching  an  exact  nomenclature,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  necessary  words  and  adjectives  without  adding 
anything  further  which  might  confuse  the  child.  She  tests 
the  receptivity  of  the  child  after  teaching  him  any  fresh  fact, 
and  then  provokes  his  motor  activity  by  making  him  pronounce 
the  words  she  has  taught  him,  and,  as  before  stated,  she  never 
repeats  on  the  same  occasion  a  lesson  which  has  obviously  not 
been  understood,  or  makes  a  child  conscious  that  he  has  not 
understood  or  made  an  error,  leaving  instead  the  blank  in  the 
child’s  mind,  which  can,  on  a  more  receptive  occasion,  be 
filled  in  by  the  right  fact  which  she  wishes  to  convey. 

Many  people  are  afraid  that  the  teaching  of  the  names  of 
geometric  figures  and  similar  things  is  a  mistaken  plan,  tend¬ 
ing  to  weary  and  confuse  the  child.  Yet,  as  Montessori 
teachers  point  out,  to  observe  form  is  not  to  analyse  it,  and 
the  belief  that  a  child’s  mind  left  to  itself  makes  for  absolute 
repose  is  a  mistaken  one,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
child  makes  an  undue  effort  to  comprehend  the  language  of 
adults  and  the  meaning  of  the  things  around  him,  and  to 
understand  and  imitate  these  movements.  Instruction  given 
to  small  children  should  be  so  directed  as  to  lessen  and  direct 
this  expenditure  of  energy. 

Drawing  and  free  plastic  work  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  Montessori  training,  and  the  thirst  of  the  children  for 
drawing  in  particular  appears  insatiable.  Here,  again,  the 
work  of  the  children  is  left  very  much  to  develop  itself,  the 
object  being  to  bring  about  the  spontaneous  progress  of  the 
child.  Observers  cannot  be  created  by  telling  the  children  to 
observe,  but  by  giving  them  the  power  and  means  for  this 
observation,  through  the  gradual  exercise  and  education  of 
the  senses.  Auto-education  is  assured  when  once  such 
activity  is  aroused. 

The  greatest  interest  has  always  been  taken  in  what  Mme 
Montessori  terms  the  spontaneous  method  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Her  principle  is  to  teach  the  child  first  how 
to  execute  the  necessary  movements  of  the  hands,  and  she  has 
reduced  it  to  a  mechanism  so  that  the  children  come  to  their 
real  work  without  having  even  directly  set  their  hands  to  it. 


In  writing  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  movement— first, 
that  by  which  the  instrument  of  writing  is  manipulated; 
second,  that  by  which  the  form  is  reproduced.  Before  any¬ 
thing  else  the  child  is  given  a  series  of  exercises  to  prepare  his 
hand.  The  didactic  material  consists  of  four  square  frames, 
into  which  metal  geometric  insets  are  fitted.  The  child 
selects  a  figure  and  the  frame  of  the  inset;  he  takes  the  metal 
frame,  places  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  with  a  coloured 
pencil  draws  round  the  contour  of  the  empty  centre.  Having 
taken  away  the  frame  he  sees  reproduced  on  the  paper  a  geo¬ 
metric  figure.  Now  he  puts  on  the  figure  which  he  has 
drawn  the  metal  inset,  and  follows  the  contour  of  this  with  a 
pencil  of  a  different  colour.  Lifting  the  metal  he  sees  the  whole 
figure  reproduced  in  two  colours.  Then  he  fills  in  the  figure 
he  has  drawn,  and  the  exercise,  which  teaches  him  not  to  pass 
outside  the  contour,  causes  him  to  perform  repeatedly  the 
movements  and  manipulations  which  would  be  necessary  to 
fill  many  copybook  pages  with  uninteresting  vertical  strokes 
without  the  least  weariness,  because  of  his  interest  in  not 
going  outside  the  lines,  and  because  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  a 
large,  brightly  coloured  figure.  Little  by  little  his  lines  tend 
less  and  less  to  go  outside  the  enclosing  lines,  and  his  strokes 
become  more  equal  and  parallel. 

The  next  stage  in  his  education  comes  when  large  sandpaper 
letters  in  flowing  script,  pasted  on  smooth  cardboard,  are 
handed  to  him.  These  he  handles,  following  the  outline  of 
the  letter  with  his  finger,  the  smoothness  of  the  card  teach¬ 
ing  him  his  error  if  he  deviates  from  the  sandpaper  letter. 
As  he  handles  each  letter  he  is  taught  the  name  of  it,  and  the 
combination  of  the  visual  faculty  and  that  of  the  tactile  mus¬ 
cular  sense  (the  latter  being  very  tenacious  and  ready  in  the 
case  of  young  children)  fixes  the  image  of  the  graphic  sign 
very  rapidly  in  the  memory.  The  teaching  of  reading  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  writing,  since 
what  the  child  traces  he  writes,  and,  when  he  sees  and  recog¬ 
nizes,  he  reads.  After  the  letters  have  been  learnt  the  com¬ 
position  of  words  with  the  movable  alphabet  is  taught,  but 
the  fact  that  the  children  see  their  companions  writing  leads 
them,  through  imitation,  to  write  as  soon  as  they  can  as  a 
natural  factor  of  their  development.  When  the  teacher 
notices  that  the  parallel  lines  that  the  child  makes  as  he  fills 
in  the  geometric  figure  are  very  regular,  that  he  readily  recog¬ 
nizes  the  sandpaper  letters,  even  with  closed  eyes,  and  that 
he  proceeds  regularly  to  put  letters  together  to  make  words, 
she  knows  that  one  day  the  child  will  begin  quite  spon¬ 
taneously  to  write  on  the  blackboard.  There  are  no  begin¬ 
ners,  no  experts  in  the  Montessori  system.  All  the  children 
fill  in  the  figures  with  their  coloured  pencils,  all  touch  the 
sandpaper  letters,  and  all  compose  words  with  the  movable 
alphabets,  and  the  only  correction  of  the  children’s  work,  if 
they  seem  to  write  less  firmly  than  they  ought,  is  to  urge 
them  to  trace  the  sandpaper  letters  freely.  One  is  astonished 
by  the  beautiful  firm  writing  of  all  the  little  ones  at  the  Court- 
field  School,  and,  when  one  realizes  the  simplicity  and  spon¬ 
taneity  of  the  method,  one  is  amazed  at  the  genius  of  the 
woman  who  discovered  and  perfected  this  method  of  “  writing 
without  tears.” 

In  the  Montessori  schools  it  is  noticed  that  writing  gene¬ 
rally  precedes  reading.  Of  course,  when  a  child  knows  hovi( 
to  write,  lie  knows  how  to  read  the  sounds  of  which  the  words 
are  composed,  but  the  intervention  of  a  superior  portion  of 
the  intellect- is  necessary  for  the  actual  understanding  of  the 
written  or  printed  words. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  Montessori  schools  is  by  prepar¬ 
ing  little  cards  on  which,  in  a  large  clear  script,  well  known 
words — those  of  toys,  objects  in  the  house,  furniture,  &e. — 
are  written.  The  child  translates  the  written  word  phonetic¬ 
ally  into  sound,  doing  this  slowly  at  first,  then  quicker  and 
quicker  until  the  real  sound  of  the  word  is  reached,  and  it 
dawns  on  his  mind  that  the  word  he  hears  his  teacher  pro¬ 
nounce  and  the  one  he  has  just  translated  from  the  written 
sound  that  he  previously  understood  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  lesson  and  the  games  which  are  derived  from 
it  are  only  given  to  children  who  are  already  prepared  through 
writing. 
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One  game  which  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  consists  in  the  spreading  out  on  a  large  table  of  a  great 
variety  of  toys.  Each  toy  has  a  corresponding  card  on  which 
its  name  was  written,  and  the  cards  were  folded  and  placed 
in  a  basket.  Every  child  who  could  read  a  little  took  turns  in 
drawing  a  card,  unfolded  it,  taking  it  to  his  chair,  and,  after 
reading  it,  folded  it  up  again,  and  then  went  to  the  table  and 
pronounced  clearly  the  name  of  a  toy,  presenting  the  card  to 
the  teacher  for  verification.  If  he  pronounced  the  word 
clearly,  and  indicated  the  correct  object,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  the  toy  and  play  with  it.  When  all  had  had  a  turn  the 
first  child  called  drew  a  card  from  another  basket,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  name  of  one  of  the  smaller  children  who  as  yet 
could  not  read,  and  therefore  could  not  fetch  a  toy.  The  child 
who  read  the  name  then  offered  to  the  little  one  in  a  gracious 
and  polite  manner  the  toy  with  which  he  had  been  playing. 
Children  who  do  not  spontaneously  present  themselves  for 
these  lessons  are  left  undisturbed.  Little  by  little  the  children 
comprehend  that  the  phrases  convey  the  thought,  and  that  by 
writing  thoughts  can  be  transmitted  by  reading  without  any 
word  being  spoken  aloud.  When  the  teacher  goes  to  write  on 
the  blackboard  the  children  are  all  eagerness  to  understand 
what  her  meaning  is  Avithout  any  words  being  spoken.  One 
fascinating  game  practised  in  the  schools  consists  of  the 
writing  by  the  teacher,  on  slips  of  paper,  long  sentences  de¬ 
scribing  various  actions  which  she  wishes  the  children  to  per¬ 
form.  The  children  receive  the  slips,  and,  taking  them  to 
their  seats,  read  the  instructions  spontaneously  amid  deep 
silence.  They  are  then  asked  if  they  understand  and  are  then 
told  to  perform  the  actions  assigned  to  them  by  the  papers. 
Immediately  there  is  a  great  stir,  but  of  a  perfectly  orderly 
nature,  in  the  room,  and  every  child  actively  engages  in  the 
duty  required  of  him.  They  would  play  this  game  for  hours 
and  hours  and  become  very  proficient  in  reading  by  its  help. 
Elementary  classes  of  the  future  will  be  happy  if  they  can 
begin  with  children  like  these  babies  trained  under  the  Montes- 
sori  system — children  Avho  know  how  to  read  and  Avrite  in  an 
elementary  way  and  Avho  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  wait 
on  themselves  at  table ;  who  are  familiar  with  good  behaviour 
and  AAdth  courtesy,  and  Avho  are  disciplined,  through  liberty,  to 
self-control;  who  possess  a  perfect  mastery  of  articulate  lan¬ 
guage,  for  the  control  of  defects  of  speech  by  an  ordered  system 
of  exercises>  is  a  strong  point  of  the  method ;  and  who  are  full 
of  grace  in  all  their  movements. 

The  teaching  of  numeration  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  older  children  and  taught  by  a  series  of  delightful  games, 
and,  by  the  medium  of  the  painted  rods,  even  the  dreaded 
“  tables  ”  have  no  terrors  for  the  little  Montessori  children. 
Cardboard  money  is  also  extensively  used,  and  quite  young 
children  give  correct  change  out  of  sums  of  money — a  game 
which  they  appear  greatly  to  enjoy.  Figures  from  old  calen¬ 
dars  are  used,  mounted  on  slips  of  paper,  folded,  and  then 
placed  in  a  box.  The  children  draw  the  slip  just  as  they  did 
in  the  “  reading  ”  games,  and,  after  taking  it  to  their  seats, 
unfold  the  papers  and  read  the  numbers  assigned  to  them. 
Then  they  walk  across  to  the  teacher’s  table,  Avhere  a  group  of 
small  objects  are  placed,  and,  as  they  leave  the  slip  of  paper 
behind  on  their  little  table,  they  have  to  carry  the  number  in 
their  memory  as  they  walk  across  the  room.  Each  then  selects 
the  quantity  of  objects  corresponding  to  the  number  he  has 
draAAm.  This  game  involves  a  very  real  effort  of  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  for  the  natural  impulse  of  a  very 
young  thing  is  to  clutch  as  n  any  objects  as  he  can  carry,  and 
it  is  real  discipline  to  them  to  content  themselves  Avith  only  so 
many  objects  as  their  number  alloAvs  them  to  take — for  in¬ 
stance,  one  child  only  taking  tAVO  while  his  neighbour  is  col¬ 
lecting  ten.  The  child  who  draws  the  zero  number  has,  more¬ 
over,  to  sit  still  in  his  place  while  he  sees  the  others  taking 
freely  of  the  objects,  and  it  often  happens,  of  course,  that 
“  zero  ”  falls  to  a  child  Avho  can  count  perfectly  well  and  who 
would  enjoy  the  exercise  of  reckoning  up  his  objects.  The 
teacher  counterbalances  the  natural  disappointment  by  in¬ 
structing  them  on  the  difficulty  of  “  holding  zero  safe  ”  and 
not  letting  him  escape. 

In  inquiring  from  the  teachers  at  Courtfield  Gardens  how 


the  lessons  were  graded,  I  Avas  told  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
Mme  Montessori ’s  own  experience  Avas  utilized.  In  the  first 
stage  of  all  the  little  ones  are  taught  the  art  of  moving  about 
quietly  and  moving  their  chairs  and  tables  with  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  to  others  as  possible,  the  lacing  and  buttoning 
frames,  and  the  solid  cylindrical  insets  and  the  tower  of  cubes 
being  used  for  sensory  exercises.  Later  they  are  taught  bal¬ 
ance  by  walking  on  tiptoe  on  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the  floor, 
or  on  the  balancing  pole.  The  long  stair  and  the  broad  stair 
teach  control  and  the  small  muscular  movements  essential  to 
their  manipulation,  the  long  stair  giving  the  most  difficulty. 
By  this  time  the  education  of  the  attention  has  been  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  tactile  and  chromatic  senses  may  be  attracted 
by  means  of  the  colour  games  and  the  various  tactile  exercises, 
Avhile  the  rhythmic  sense  is  developed  through  dancing  and 
rhythmic  tunes. 

Next  the  plane  geometric  insets  are  handled,  passing  from 
these  to  the  abstract  lines  of  the  geometric  forms,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  muscular  sense  for  the  art  of  writing  is 
carried  on  simultaneously  Avith  the  recognition  of  the  abstract 
signs  of  which  writing  consists.  The  children  are  taught 
about  the  same  time  to  perform  little  useful  acts  about  the 
room,  to  handle  objects  without  breaking  them,  to  put  a  room 
in  order,  and  to  set  and  clear  the  table  for  luncheon.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  absorption  of  the  tiny  children 
as  they  spread  the  pretty  cloths  on  their  little  tables  and  carry¬ 
ing  their  glasses  and  plates  for  their  milk  and  cake  to  their 
respective  places  at  table,  Avaiting  on  each  other  and  on  the 
visitors  Avith  the  greatest  politeness,  and  conveying  their  own 
meal  to  its  destination  in  the  daintiest  manner.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  that  any  breakage  occurs,  so  self-controlled  are  all  the 
movements  of  even  the  smallest  pupils,  and,  as  they  are  never 
hurried  or  made  nervous  by  repeated  admonitions  to  “be 
careful,”  they  perform  their  pleasurable  task  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to  their  smiling  teacher. 

By  this  time  they  have  learnt  to  move  objects  without  break¬ 
ing  or  dropping  them  or  Avithout  making  any  noise,  they  walk 
with  perfect  freedom  and  balance,  and  can  control  and  direct 
every  movement  of  their  bodies.  The  sensory  exercises  follow 
their  gradual  course — free  design  and  the  usS  of  colours  in  the 
draAving  lessons,  and  the  plane  geometric  insets  and  sandpaper 
alphabets  to  continue  the  instruction  in  Avriting.  Composition 
of  words  Avith  the  movable  alphabet  and  the  use  of  the  long 
stair  to  teach  counting  follows  on  the  previous  work,  and  in 
arithmetic  the  children  can  place  the  corresponding  figures 
beside  the  number  of  red  and  blue  sections  in  each  rod  of  the 
“long  stair.”  In  the  last  grade  more  complicated  rhythmic 
exercises  are  carried  on  and  the  use  of  water-colours  and  free 
drawing  of  plants  and  floAvers  is  allowed.  The  composition  of 
words  and  phrases  by  means  of  the  movable  alphabet  leads  on 
to  actual  reading,  while  the  spontaneous  Avriting  of  words  and 
phrases  has  probably  begun  already. 

To  enter  a  Montessori  classroom  is  to  be  struck  by  the  happy 
absorption  of  the  children,  all  from  three  to  five  or  six  years 
of  age.  The  teacher  moves  about  the  room  quietly,  going  to 
any  child  aaLo  calls  her,  supervising  operations,  so  that  any  who 
need  her  care  find  her  at  once,  Avhile  those  Avho  do  not  are  not 
obtrusively  reminded  of  her  existence.  It  is  rarely  that  any 
quarrelling  goes  on,  and  the  teachers  say  that  the  “  silence 
lesson,”  Avhen  the  children  are  taught  to  be  so  absolutely  quiet 
and  immovable  that  they  can  hear  their  own  name  whispered 
from  the  door  of  the  room — the  child  who  can  be  the  most 
quiet  being  the  first  to  be  called — has  a  wonderful  influence  in 
calming  and  resting  the  most  nervous  child.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  sight  when,  the  “  silence  hour  ”  being  announced, 
every  child  strives  to  remain  absolutely  motionless  and  silent 
until  the  room  becomes  little  by  little  as  quiet  as  if  no  one 
is  in  it,  and  the  children  sit  fascinated  by  that  silence  “  as  if 
it  were  some  conquest  of  their  own,”  as  Mme  Montessori  says, 
enjoying  the  sensation  and  the  pleasure  of  the  silence  itself. 
They  sit  Avith  their  eyes  closed  until  the  soft  voice,  of  the 
teacher  calls  a  name,  Avhen  the  one  Avho  is  called  lifts  his  head, 
rises  silently,  seeking  not  to  move  the  chair,  and  walks  on  the 
tip  of  his  toes  to  the  arms  of  the  teacher  who  is  standing  Avait- 
ing  for  him.  The  “  silence  ”  exercise  is  said  to  strengthen  in 
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a  most  wonderful  way  the  discipline  and  obedience  of  the 
child. 

The  first  dawning  of  real  discipline  comes,  however,  through 
work,  when  the  child  becomes  genuinely  interested  in  a  piece 
of  work.  True  rest  is  in  satisfaction,  and  that  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  the  intelligent  actions  which  the  Montessori 
methods  give  opportunity  for,  while  the  increase  of  energy  is 
multiplied  by  the  actions  themselves.  The  will  power  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  strengthened  by  a  series  of  methodical  exercises, 
all  of  which  are  mental  and  practical.  Obedience  appears  in 
the  child  as  a  latent  instinct  as  soon  as  his  personality  begins 
to  take  form,  and  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  obedience,  his 
ability  to  perform  the  act  required  of  him,  is  secured  by  that 
co-ordination  of  his  mental  and  muscular  capacities,  which  kis 
■education  on  these  lines  has  ensured.  Instead  of  the  teacher, 
the  didactic  material  is  substituted  which  contains  within  itself 
the  control  of  errors  and  makes  auto-education  possible.  The 
teacher  by  a  direction  of  the  spontaneous  work  of  the  children, 
who  are  all  occupied  in  different  ways,  is  able  to  control  a 
whole  roomful  of  children  of  different  ages,  each  of  whom  per¬ 
fects  himself  through  his  own  power. 

The  happy  faces  of  the  little  ones  in  the  Courtfield  Gardens 
'School  were  ample  testimony  to  the  success  of  that  English 
“children’s  house,”  and  one  felt  on  leaving  the  groups  of 
happy,  absorbed  pupils  that  the  hopes  of  Mme  Montessori  that 
“  the  triumph  of  discipline  through  the  conquest  of  liberty  and 
independence  marks  the  foundation  of  the  progress  which  the 
future  will  see  in  the  matter  of  pedagogical  methods  ”  were 
being  realized  in  this  school  at  least.  Under  the  care  of  the 
directress  and  her  assistant,  trained  under  the  great  Montes¬ 
sori  herself,  the  pupils  have  unequalled  opportunities  among 
English  children  of  attaining  not  only  to  a  splendid  physical 
condition,  but,  moreover,  to  a  state  of  physical  development 
which  should  be  a  powerful  factor  in  their  after  education  and 
growth. 

Not  everyone  will  expect,  as  Mme  Montessori  herself  hopes, 
that  these  methods  will  “regenerate  humanity,”  not  everyone 
will  consider  that  the  principles  of  the  method  are  flawless  or 
that  the  working  out  of  the  details  is  in  every  way  perfect. 
But  everyone  Will  honour  the  combination  of  womanly  sym¬ 
pathy  and  intuition  with  the  broad  social  outlook  of  a  scientific 
mind,  and  the  labours  of  Dr.  Montessori  and  of  those  English 
and  American  disciples  of  her  methods  will  be  followed  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  sympathy  by  all  those  who  have  the 
problems  of  child  nature  and  child  education  at  heart.. 


THE  TALKING  OF  TEACHERS. 


By  William  H.  Pick.. 

Prop.  Adams  has  it  that  teachers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  talk  too  much  and  those  who  talk  too 
little.  The  middle  way  seems  hard,  indeed,  to  hit.  The  talk 
of  the  teacher  has  three  ends — to  instruct,  to  encourage,  to 
reprove.  An  examination  of  the  subject  reveals  its  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  modern  tendency  in  education  is  to  emphasize  prac¬ 
tical  work  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  mathematics,  science, 
and  geography  the  pupil  is  set  to  find  out  facts  by  experi¬ 
mentation;  he  learns  history  by  dramatic  representation;  he 
has  his  woodwork  and  his  metal  work  shops.  The  teacher 
becomes  the  director  and  overseer  of  this  activity,  and  here, 
it  may  be  agreed,  that  much  talking  is  out  of  place.  But 
let  not  there  be  overmuch  silence.  The  pupil  must  not  be 
given  a  tool,  for  example,  and  be  expected  to  discover  for 
himself  the  correct  method  of  handling  it  without  further  in¬ 
struction.  If  he  be  “the  heir  of  all  the  ages”  he  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  he  shall  be  put  into  effective  possession 
of  his  inheritance;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  tool  or  a  test-tube, 
or  the  multiplication  table,  the  best  way  appears  to  be  to  tell 
him  and  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  best  known  way  of  using 
the  particular  thing  so  that  he  does  not  set  up  bad"  habits  or 


wrong  methods,  which  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Then  may  be  provided  scope  for  the  individual  freedom. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  some  learn  better  by  doing, 
others  by  seeing,  others  by  hearing,  and  so  on.  The  teacher 
with  an  average  class  before  him  must  see  to  it  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  he  caters  for  all  these  types.  He  cannot  afford 
to  emphasize  the  “doing”  and  avoid  the  “speaking.”  If 
he  does  one  of  his  types  suffers.  When,  perhaps,  in  some 
future,  far-distant  school,  pupils  are  arranged  in  classes 
according  to  their  types,  one  classroom  will  “buzz”  con¬ 
tinually  with  talk  whilst  the  next  will  be  a  temple  of  silence. 
Moreover,  a  class  has  need  of  much  repetition  and,  in  cer¬ 
tain  lessons,  this  repetition  must  be  in  the  nature  of  talk  from 
the  teacher.  The  facts  presented  to  the  class  have  to  be  re¬ 
presented  clad  in  this  guise  and  then  in  that.  Questioning 
must  proceed  apace.  The  important  facts  need  much  “con¬ 
nective  tissue”  between  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  virtue 
of  the  life  pedagogic  to  talk  a  little  too  much  rather  than  too 
little. 

However  much  doubt  there  may  be  concerning  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  teacher’s  talk  in  instruction,  safer  ground -is  gained 
when  the  second  function  of  talk  is  examined.  Can  pupils  be 
encouraged  over  much,  and  is  there  any  better  method  of 
encouragement  than  that  of  the  spoken  word?  The  doctor 
well  knows  the  value  of  encouraging  chatter  in  his  treatment 
of  childish  illnesses,  and  teachers,  too,  may  learn  the  value 
of  chaff  from  him.  Chaff  is  the  lubricant  of  life,  easing  much 
friction,  soothing  much  hostility,  helping  many  stumbling 
feet  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Hill  Difficulty.  There  can 
hardly  be  too  much  chaff.  Chaff  means  sympathy,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  is  appreciated  both  by  young  and  old.  And  sympathy 
means  affection  for  the  teacher,  which  makes  inevitably  for 
earnestness  in  the  work. 

Words,  too,  are  for  exhortation  and  for  reproof,  and  here 
the  teacher  must  not  be  too  sparing.  The  average  boy  likes 
a  “straight”  talk.  He  feels  then  that  he  is  being  accounted 
worthy  of  confidences  and  of  confidence,  and  in  most  cases 
he  willingly  responds.  Have  not  Arnold’s  boys  testified  that, 
forgetting  all  else,  they  never  forgot  those  talks  straight  from 
the  shoulder  and  aglow  with  a  fiery  enthusiasm,  which  came 
from  the  pulpit  in  Rugby  Chapel?  Keatinge  has  it  that  the 
direct  introduction  of  an  idea  into  the  mind  sets  up  a  reaction. 
There  is  produced  a  “  contrariant  idea”;  the  boy  at  once 
transcribes  “thou  shalt  ”  into  “thou  shalt  not.”  Teachers 
are  told  to  allow  the  idea  to  glide  into  the  pupil  mind,  but, 
although  this  may  be  very  sound  advice  with  regard  to  the 
ordinary  facts  presented  in  a  lesson  on  an  ordinary  school 
subject,  this  method  lacks  that  driving  power  so  necessary 
for  the  due  impressing  of  those  other  ideas,  in  many  cases 
so  vital  to  morality  and  to  character  formation,  about  which 
schoolmasters  feel  so  strongly.  Here,  indeed,  speech  is 
golden,  and  silence  but  a  cowardice  and  a  crime. 

But  not  too  much  must  the  teacher  talk  of  these  things. 
He  must  beware  of  setting  np  boredom ;  he  must  beware 
of  the  traditional  concomitant  of  familiarity.  He  must 
await  his  moment;  he  should  never  force  it.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  will  come,  and  then  his  talk  may  come  filled  with  righ¬ 
teous  indignation,  against  which  there  can  be  no  standing. 
And  if  his  indignation  be  feigned,  that  is  so  easily  detected. 

To  instruct,  to  encourage,  to  exhort,  to  reprove — ai-e  not 
these  weighty  issues  depending  on  the  teacher’s  words? 
Someone  has  said  that  a  schoolmaster  is  one  who,  standing 
in  front  of  a  class,  says  :  “Do  you  not  see  what  I  am  show¬ 
ing  you?”  But  is  he  not  one  who  is  for  ever  saying:  “Do 
you  not  hear  what  I  am  saying?”  So  much  depends  on  that. 
The  career  of  many  a  man  has  been  opened  for  him  by  reason 
of  a  brilliant  lesson  heard  in  youth.  The  life  of  many  a  man 
has  been  made  or  marred  by  words  heard  from  a  school¬ 
master’s  lips.  And  who  can  measure  the  potential  influence 
of  a  young  life? 

“Teachers,”  says  Prof.  Adams,  “may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  talk  too  much  and  those  who  talk  too 
little.”  Within  that  statement  seems  wrapped  up  most  of 
a  schoolmaster’s  philosophy — his  dreams  and  his  visions,  his 
hopes  and  his  fears,  his  failures  and  his  successes. 
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LE  MOT  JUSTE. 

By  Marion  Cahill. 

I. 

There  are  some  words  in  French  that  have  no  exact  equi¬ 
valent  in  English  and  vice  versa.  Chic  has  no  real  equivalent 
in  English,  and  “quaint  ”  none  in  French.  It  is  both  difficult 
and  important  that  in  learning  another  language  the  various 
nuances  of  meanings  should  be  understood  and  used  accur¬ 
ately. 

One  day  I  was  talking  to  my  little  French  pupils,  and  one 
of  them  happened  to  say  :  “  Oh  !  but  we  French  girls  are  so 
shy!” 

“  Shy  !  ”  I  ejaculated.  “  Parisiennes  shy  !  ” 

“  Mais  oui  !  ”  they  said  in  surprise. 

“  Dites  ‘shy’  en  franc  ais.” 

“  Timide,”  they  chorused. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  discussing  the  characteristics  of 
Englishmen.  They  commented  on  the  world-famous  arro¬ 
gance  (P)  of  Englishmen. 

“  They  are  so  proud,  Mademoiselle.  They  walk  as  though 
the  earth  belonged  to  them.” 

“  Well,  one-fifth  of  it  does,”  said  Marthe. 

I  explained  that  it  was  not  arrogance,  but  diffidence,  that 
caused  the  attitude  of  the  Englishman  abroad  to  appear  so 
cold  and  independent. 

“  Englishmen  are  very  shy,”  I  appended.  “  Englishmen 
shy  ?  ”  How  they  laughed. 

It  was  a  case  of  cross-purposes — a  French  girl  is  timide,  but 
she  is  not  “shy” — far  from  it!  An  Englishman  is  “shy,” 
but  no  one  can  call  him  timide. 

II. 

Family  piety  plays  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  average 
Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman.  They  are  wonderfully  united 
in  family  affection.  Grandfather  and  grandmother,  great- 
uncle  and  great-aunt,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  to  the 
fourth  degree  are  all  interested  and  consulted  in  the  life  of 
Suzette,  or  Babette,  as  the  case  may  be. 

One  of  my  pupils,  Odette,  had  recently  become  fiancee.  She 
wrote  and  apprised  me  of  the  fact  and  asked  me  to  find  her  a 
motto  for  her  engagement  ring  “  in  English,  for  I  think  it 
will  bring  me  a  blessing.” 

I  sent  “Time  trieth  troth,”  partly  because  it  is  old  and 
|  beautiful,  and  partly  as  a  reminder  that  I  did  not  believe  in 
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the  mariage  de  convenance,  which  this  marriage  would  most 
assuredly  be.  I  received  an  answer  that  she  liked  it  very 
much  and  that  Alphonse  was  delighted. 

A  few  clays  later  I  received  another  letter  marked  Tres  presse. 

"  Figure  to  yourself,  dear  Mademoiselle,  how  I  am  desolated  ! 
See  you,  my  grandmother,  who  love  me  very  much,  is  devote. 
She  live  in  the  Church.  And  she  like  not  1  Time  trieth  troth.’ 
She  would  prefer  something  with  le  bon  Dieu  in  it.” 

1  racked  my  brain  for  something  with  le  bon  Dieu  in  it.  And 
at  last  I  sent  the  beautiful  old  posy,  “  God  in  Trinity  bless 
our  unity.  Then  I  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  on  receiving  another  letter  more 
urgent  than  the  last. 

“  Alas,  dear  Mademoiselle !  my  grandmother  she  was 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  English,  but  Alphonse,  the  un¬ 
grateful  one,  he  do  not  like  it.  He  say  he  do  not  want  to  live 
always  in  the  Church  !  Quefaire  ?  ” 

1  replied  :  “  Why  not  use  one  motto  for  your  betrothal  ring, 
and  the  other  for  your  wedding  ring  ?  ”  And  received  a  rap¬ 
turous  post  card  :  “  It  is  a  miracle.  Tout  marche !  ” 


In  due  course  Mathilde  left  school  for  good.  Marie  now 
fell,  nineteen  though  she  was,  under  the  sway  of  Armande. 
And  soon  I  heard  such  a  biting  criticism  of  Mathilde  issue 
from  the  lips  of  Marie  that  involuntarily  I  exclaimed :  “  But  I 
thought  she  was  your  friend.” 

“  Elle  me  cherchait.  I  did  not  seek  her.” 

Then  Marie  left.  Like  a  needle  to  a  magnet  she  flew  to 
Mathilde.  They  became  inseparable  again.  And  when  last  I 
heard  of  them  they  were  shopping  in  the  Louvre,  talking 
English  very  loudly.  Hoping,  said  Mathilde  naively,  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  English  girls.  By  whom  ?  Not 
by  their  compatriots.  By  the  English  ?  I  think  not. 

Now  what  is  the  English  for  rancune  ?  I  would  give  much 
to  know  le  mot  juste  in  this  case.  For  if  “  malice  ”  be  not  the 
correct  word,  then  must  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
French  tongue  is  an  irresponsible  one  ?  It  is  a  point  that 
needs  consideration. 

M  hy  did  you  say  that  of  So-and-so  ?  ”  I  inquired  of 
Lisette.  “  You  know  it  is  not  true.” 

“  Oh  !  II  faut  dire  quelque  chose  !  ” 


III. 

One  of  the  French  mistresses  said  to  me  one  day  :  “  Made¬ 
moiselle,  the  French  are  absolutely  sans  rancune.  They  have 
no  malice.  I  was  willing  to  believe  it,  as  I  am  always  more 
willing  to  believe  good  than  evil.  But  one’s  faith  is  not  always 
justified.  And  my  faith  was  put  to  the  test  by  observing  how 
little  control  the  French  have  over  that  unruly  member — the 
tongue  !  No  one,  however  sacred,  escapes  the  barbed  criti¬ 
cisms  of  a  French  tongue — neither  parents,  relations,  nor 
friends. 


Ah .  my  mother,  she  has  a  terrible  temper — she  is  always 
angry  \  ”  sighed  Desiree.  “  What  sad  sight  for  a  daughter  !  ” 
Desiree  herself  is  by  no  means  perfect. 

“  Monpere .  II  est  leger.  How  he  makes  my  poor  mother  to 
suffer!”  lamented  Juliette. 


A.,  B.,  and  C.  will  talk  together  in  loving  amity,  and,  on  the 
departure  of  0.,  A.  and  B.  will  fall  on  her,  and  rend  her  : 
“  Didst  thou  see  her  old  dress  ?  But  it  was  demodee  !” 

_  “And  her  wrinkles?  Ah,  my  friend,  she  deceives  herself 
finely,  that  one.  La  pauvre,  she  thinks  she  is  beautiful ! 
Heaven  help  her !  ” 

And  C.  and  B.  have  probably  in  their  time  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  A.,  and  C.  and  A. — B. 


But  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  embracing  with  fervour 
when  they  meet,  though  each  knows  all  that  the  others  think. 
Well,  gossip  and  scandal  are  not  the  prerogative  of  petites 
francaises  only.  But  there  is  a  subtle  difference.  In  England, 
these  detractions  would  cause  misunderstandings  and  aliena¬ 
tions.  The  Frenchwoman  does  not  fall  out  with  Elise  because 
the  latter  has  traduced  her  to  Marie,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  she  has  already  unburdened  her  mind  to  Marie  on  the 
subject  of  Elise. 

It  is  the  least  pleasing  trait  in  our  French  friends,  the  one 
most  difficult  to  understand  and  forgive.  How  often  have  I 
heard  an  English  child  exclaim  :  “  I  loathe  French  girls  — 
they  are  not  straight.”  “Not  straight most  subtle  and 
most  damning  of  all  English  criticisms. 

Well,  if  you  would  get  on  with  the  French,  and  live  in  peace 
wuth  them,  there  is  much  you  must  forgive  of  this  kind.  It 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Say  “  They  are  different 
iom  us,  not  1  hey  are  worse  than  we.”  For,  strange  to  say 
the  1  rench  can  both  criticize  and  love  at  the  same  time.  In 
Tjiigland,  m  here  we  love  we  do  nob  criticize,  we  are  blind  — 
foolishly  so  perhaps  — to  defects.  A  French  child  puts  her 
father  and  mother  under  a  microscope,  and  goes  on  loving 
them.  An  English  child  sees  her  parents’  defects  through  a 
telescope  -Mid  their  virtues  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and 


Two  of  my  pupils,  elder  girls  approaching  womanhoo 
formed  a  friendship  for  each  other.  Mathilde  made  the  ove 
tures.  Mane  submitted.  I  believe  it  was  a  cynical  Frenchms 
who  first  said  :  “11  y  a  toujours  un  qui  baise,  et  un  qui  tend 
joue.  n 

They  were  inseparable.  It  was  a  foolish,  unhealthy  frien< 
ship,  and,  as  such,  discouraged  by  those  in  authority.  Mar 
was  the  weaker— -neither  was  very  strong— and  flattered  i 
being  sought,  She  followed  Mathilde  as  the  lamb  followe 
Mary  of  nursery  fame. 


IV. 

It  was  Mardi-Gras,  and  a  little  fete  was  in  progress.  The 
children,  were  giving  a  scene  from  “  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme.”  It  was  the  scene  where  M.  Jourdain  finds,  to  his 
surprise,  that  he  has  been  talking  prose  all  his  life.  It  was 
indifferently  acted,  but  nothing  could  obscure  the  wit  of 
Moliere.  “It  is  brilliant,”  I  said,  laughing  heartily.  “  C’eat 
magnifique,”  said  a  French  mistress  frequently. 

A  few  months  later,  the  children  gave  a  scene  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  and,  for  French  children,  really  mastered  the  difficulties 
most  admirably.  I  looked  at  the  audience.  At  first  their 
faces  were  hopeful,  full  of  the  joy  of  effort.  They  were  really 
going  to  understand  Shakespeare  at  last.  Allons  !  Be  it  said, 
that  Shakespeare  is  most  difficult  for  the  foreigner,  particu¬ 
larly  the  French.  Shakespeare  is  essentially  so  English,  and 
the,  English  mentality  and  the  Gallic  are  miles  apart. 

Soon— oh  !  very  soon!— the  light  died  out  of  their  faces.  An 
agonized  expression  spread  over  their  features.  It  gave  way 
to  vacuity.  One  slept.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  seen 
the  same  expression  on  the  faces  of  an  English  audience  when 
listening  with  strained  ears  to  a  French  classic. 

It  finished.  The  little  actors  made  their  bow  and  departed. 
They  had  done  very  well.  The  sleeper  awoke.  With  instinc¬ 
tive  politeness  she  exclaimed,  with  the  marked  alertness  of  one 
who  would  conceal  the  fact,  that  she  has  slept. 

.  “E  is  ver’  nice— your  Shack-e-speer !  ”  Nice!  Oh  !  le  mot 
juste!  le  mot  juste ! 

V. 

One  of  my  pupils  once  asked  me  for  a  royal  road  to  the 
learning  of  English.  I  replied  that  three  things  were  neces- 
saiy  liaid  work,  courage,  and  humility.  AYel) — -the  necessity 
foi  the  first  is  obvious.  Courage,  too,  is  necessary  to  go  on, 
m  spite  of  mistakes  and  slow  progress.  But  she  could  not 
understand  why  humility  was  necessary.  I  know  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  Paris  close  on  thirty  years,  and  who  during  that 
period  has  been  engaged  in  writing  for  French  papers.  “And 
I  do  not  know  the  language  yet,  he  said  with  the  simplicity 
of  vast  knowledge. 

I  told  this  story  to  my  French  pupils  ;  and,  with  the  sublime 
impertinence  of  ignorance,  they  exclaimed  naively  :  “  But  he 
is  foolish,  this  man !  What,  then,  has  he  done  since  thirty 
years  not  to  know  our  language  ?  ” 

They  had  not  studied  English  for  thirty  months,  and  were 
already  quite  sure  they  knew  all  about  it.  I  made  my  first 
acquaintance  with  French  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  my 
governess,  a  charming  and  accomplished  woman,  showed  me 
pictures  of  a  little  French  boy  named  Jean.  Jean  was  a  queer 
being  m  socks,  with  his  hair  cut  en  brosse  and  an  enormous  bow 
tied  under  his  blameless  chin.  And  I  was  thrilled.  He  was 
a  being  of  another  world.  He  opened  the  door  of  all  that  was 
strange  and  wonderful  in  this  most  wonderful  world.  I  have 
opened  other  enchanted  doors  since  those  days,  but  I  still 
remember  the  joy  of  those  sunny  days  when  1  leaned  against 
her  knee  and  learnt  my  first  quelques  pelits  mots  in  French 

“And  where  is  France?”  I  said. 

“Straight  over  there,”  she  replied,  pointing  through  the 
open  window  at  the  heaving,  sparkling  sea  outside. 

But  even  now  I  Avould  hesitate  to  lay  down  the  law  in  any 
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matter  pertaining  to  the  French  language.  For  what  is  wider, 
more  subtle,  more  vast  than  a  language?  Not  so  my  little 
pupils. 

“  Mind  your  business  !  ”  I  heard  one  say  rudely  to  another. 

“  You  must  not  use  that  expression,”  I  said.  “  It  is  not  at 
all  comme  ilfaut.”  But  she  had  heard  “the  English  say  it.” 
Everybody  in  England  said  “  Mind  your  business  ” — it  was 
most  chic ! 

And  why,  oh  why,  do  they  carefully  cull  the  English  slang, 
and  leave  our  choicest  flowers  of  speech  untouched  P 

Some  people  can  say  anything — everything  they  say  and  do 
is  correct ;  others  cannot.  And  least  of  all  can  the  foreigner 
use  our  slang  prettily  and  appositely. 

“  Buck  up  !  ”  says  Mary. 

“  Buck  upstairs,”  says  Marie. 

I  know  one  Parisienne  whose  three  children  speak  pure 
Cockney.  She  has  been  told  that  her  nursery  governess,  if 
in  her  proper  sphere,  would  in  England  be  in  the  kitchen- 
Miss  Smith,  however,  is  a  smart-looking,  handsome  girl ;  and 
Madame  X.  would  not  believe  her  English  imperfect  “because 
she  is  so  well  dressed.” 

“  I  have  met  a  great  English  lady  to-day.  She  was  beauti¬ 
fully  dressed.  Oh,  she  was  a  very  great  lady  !  ” 

On  this  principle  the  French  would  ignore  some  of  our 
duchesses.  Well,  I  expect  all  men,  except  Adam,  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  judged  by  their  coats. 

VI. 

I  suppose  that  at  this  moment  the  whole  world  is  thrilled 
by  the  spectacle  at  Yerdun.  I  have  heard  tales  of  splendid 
deeds  before  which  the  brave  deeds  of  old  fade  into  insigni¬ 
ficance — tales  of  unselfishness,  matchless  heroism,  and  might 
—where  men  have  faced  certain,  horrible,  and  fearful  death, 
knowing  to  the  utmost  detail  what  -was  in  store,  unflinching. 
With  eyes  calm  and  steadfast,  with  pulse  unquickened,  with 
one  last  thought  of  home,  and  with  “  France  ”  on  their  lips, 
they  have  died  as  only  the  great  know  how.  And,  in  dying 
for  France,  they  have  died  for  England  also.  Will  England 
forget  it  ?  I  think  not. 

I  was  reading  the  paper  to  an  old  soldier — long  past  his 
fighting  days — and  we  stopped  to  reflect  upon  the  marvellous 
history  of  France :  France  ever  young,  defying  age,  rising 
like  a  phoenix  from  her  ashes. 

“  It  is  sublime,”  he  said,  wiping  away  the  ready  tears  of  old 
age. 

Sublime  !  G  ’eat  le  mot  juste  ! 


IMPERIAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  final  meeting  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Gathering  of  the 
Imperial  Union  of  Teachers  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
July  17.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Wm.  Garnett  read  a  most 
valuable  paper  on  “  The  London  County  Council  and  Educa¬ 
tion.”  He  dealt  with  the  following  topics: — Elementary 
schools,  secondary  education,  the  teaching  of  science  and  art, 
technical  training,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Education  Commission,  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts, 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  City  Parochial  Charities,  the 
Polytechnics,  manual  training  under  the  School  Board,  the 
scholarship  ladder,  the  provision  of  technical  institutions,  the 
University  of  London,  the  Cockerton  case,  the  Education 
Acts  1902  and  1903,  the  Education  Acts  since  1903,  and  the 
recent  work  of  the  Council. 

It  was  an  admirably  full,  lucid,  and  authoritative  account 
of  the  varied  forces,  influences,  and  opportunities  which  have 
combined  to  form  the  sum  of  the  Council’s  school  activities — 
activities  which  one  would  shrink  from  calling  absolutely 
wise,  but  were,  at  any  rate,  the  wisest  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  paper  was  circulated  in  proof  and  will 
be  published  in  due  course,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repro¬ 
duced  here- 

Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Garnett,  said  that  what  he  had  to  remark  would  fall  under  two 
heads.  He  must  first  thank  the  lecturer  for  his  most  valuable 
paper,  which  they  would  all  treasure,  and  keep  by  them  for 


constant  reference ;  but  one  word  of  emphatic  caution  must 
nevertheless  be  said,  especially  for  the  behoof  of  their  foreign 
visitors.  They  would  all  of  them  remember  M.  Bastiat’s 
illuminating  phrase  :  “  Ce  qu’on  voit  et  ce  qu’on  ne  voit  pas.” 
Dr.  Garnett  had  told  them  what  the  L.C.C.  had  done,  and 
had,  like  all  other  writers,  omitted  to  tell  them  what  it  had 
left  undone,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  hinder 
the  County  Council  from  undertaking  those  portions  of  their 
task  they  had  so  lamentably  declined  to  touch.  He  could, 
in  few  words,  show  the  vital  importance  of  the  omitted  factor. 
Until  Dr.  Sadler  was  appointed  Director  of  Special  Inquiries 
and  Reports,  dense  ignorance  of  the  history  of  education  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England.  Such  ignorance  still  existed,  but  it  was 
not  so  dense  as  before.  One  point  established  by  the  re¬ 
searches  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Sadler  was  that  nearly  all  the 
needed  experiments,  nearly  all  the  new  departures  and 
improvements,  were  due  to  the  able,  well  equipped  individual 
who  owned  his  own  school.  Such  men  were  the  inventors 
and  the  discoverers  in  the  world  of  school,  and  deserve  ten 
times  over  the  rewards  of  genius.  Instead  of  giving  them 
those  rewards  there  was  no  County  Council  in  England, 
neither  the  L.C.C.  nor  any  other,  that  was  not  doing  its 
best  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  In  so 
doing  the  Councils  were  closely  following  the  German  ideals 
with  which  Matthew  Arnold  and  Lord  Haldane  had  made 
them  only  too  familiar.  In  the  four  countries  to  the  north 
of  Germany  would  be  found  all  the  perfectness  of  German 
organization,  accompanied  by  an  un-German  love  of  liberty. 
This  strong  blend  of  liberty  and  order  in  those  northern  coun¬ 
tries  was  due  to  the  State’s  admitting  schools  of  varying 
origin,  that  were  able  to  give  guarantees,  to  a  partnership 
with  itself  in  the-  provision  of  education.  There  was  no 
County  Council  in  England  that  had  even  dreamt  of  such  far- 
seeing  plans.  No  wonder  Lord  Bryce  exclaimed  that  we  are 
11  almost  as  likely  to  be  damaged  by  German  examples  as  by 
German  arms.” 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  13th  of  May. 

Present:  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair; 
Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  the 
Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
F.  Charles,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Miss  Dawes,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs. 
Felkin,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Hardie,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.  Longs- 
don,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  new 
Deed  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Joint  Agency  for 
Women  Teachers. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Prof.  John  Adams-,  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  P. 
Rawlinson  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke  was  reappointed  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Dr.  G.  Armitage-Smith  was  reappointed  Treasurer 
of  the  College. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Harold  Osborne 
and  Oluwale  James  Vonbrunn  Tuboku-Metzger,  who  had 
satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

A  grant  of  £10  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was  made 
to  a  Life  Member  of  the  College. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  :  - 

Miss  E.  N.  Brittain,  A.C.P.,  366  Kennington  Road,  S.E. 

Mrs.  H.  Millicent  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  56  Bassett  Road,  W. 

Mr.  P.  McGloin,  A.C.P.,  Breaghwy,  Ballinfull,  Co.  Sligo. 

The  following  book  had  been  presented  to  the  College  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  John  Murray.— Magnus’s  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Russian  Language. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  28th  of  June. 

Present :  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  the  chair;  Prof.  Adamson,  Dr. 
Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Bayley,  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan, 
Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Eagles,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr. 
Holland,  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Dr.  Sibly, 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Wag- 
staff,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Prof.  John  Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Swallow  was  re-elected  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Dean  and  Mr.  Millar  Inglis  were  appointed  additional 
representatives  of  the  College  at  the  approaching  meetings  of 
the  League  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hall,  A.C.P.,  46  Agraria  Road,  Guildford,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

The  Council  expressed  its  cordial  thanks  to  the  Head 
Master  of  the  Holborn  Estate  Grammar  School  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  affording  facilities  for  the  recent  Practical  Examina¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Thornton  suggested  that  the  College  should  take  a 
larger  share  in  promoting  educational  reforms.  He  recognized 
that  the  College  had  accomplished  the  main  objects  speci¬ 
fied  in  its  Charter,  and  that  great  credit  was  due  to  it  for 
the  long  series  of  valuable  lectures  delivered  by  able  and 
distinguished  men.  But  present  circumstances  demanded 
strenuous  efforts  in  new  directions.  The  lines  along  which 
it  seemed  to  him  that  progress  was  possible  were  indicated 
in  two  ways — (1)  in  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Council, 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  February 
24th,  and  (2)  in  a  brochure  entitled  “  A  Forgotten  Chapter  in 
the  History  of  Education,”  of  which  copies  had  been  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Council.  The  urgent  need  of  the  moment 
was  to  promote  a  suitable  State  organization  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  that  lie  outside  the  public  provision  of  schools. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  federate  secondary  teachers  by 
inducing  the  various  separate  organizations  to  join  the  College. 

The  Dean  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Thornton  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  College  into  channels 
of  wider  usefulness. 

Dr.  Sibly  said  :  We  are,  I  think,  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Thornton  for  bringing  so  important  a  matter  before  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Council.  There  are  at  present  two  great  ideals 
before  the  world.  There  is  the  ideal  represented  by  German 
culture — that  of  dragooning  people  into  efficiency,  and  thus, 
as  it  is  thought,  securing  human  progress;  and  there  is  the 
ideal  which  for  centuries  has  been  identified  with  English 
development — that  all  real  progress  must  come  from  the  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  of  individual  ideas.  That  anyone  should  at 
this  time  favour  the  former  in  educational  matters,  when  we 
see  the  lamentable  results  of  this  ideal  in  Germany,  is  wholly 
incomprehensible.  How  truly,  indeed,  does  the  German 
system  illustrate  the  dictum  of  J.  S.  Mill  :  “  A  general  State 
education  is  a  mere  contrivance  for  moulding  people  to  be 
exactly  like  one  another.  ...  in  proportion  as  it  is  efficient 
and  successful,  it  establishes  a  despotism  over  the  mind, 
leading  by  natural  tendency  to  one  over  the  body.”  The  last 
century  was  distinguished  perhaps  most  of  all  by  its  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fact  that  all  progress,  biological  and  social,  had 
been  attained  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  under  conditions 
of  equal  competition.  It  looks  as  though  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  would  distinguish  itself  by  making  impossible  that  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  normal  by  which  alone  progress  has  in  the  past 
been  achieved,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  attained  in  the 
future.  We  hear  much  of  the  fact  that  we  are  fighting  at  the 
present  time  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  our  country  and  of 
Europe.  What  is  liberty  but  a  condition  in  which  each  man 
is  guided  by  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  instead  of  being  forced  into  ways  and  ideas  which 
are  contrary  to  his  own  convictions?  Men  are  at  present 
willing  to  give  their  lives  to  defend  this  most  precious  of  all 
possessions.  Is  it  of  less  importance  to  education  than  to 


any  other  department  of  our  national  life  that  this  liberty 
should  be  preserved  intact?  Certainly  this  has  not  been  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  of  our  publicists  and  educationists. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  was  most 
emphatic  that  liberty  in  education  must  at  all  hazards  be  pre¬ 
served.  Yet  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  majority  of  our  schools  have 
passed  under  official  control,  and  every  year  sees  an  increase 
both  in  the  area  of  Government  control  and  the  stringency  of 
this  control.  A  very  large  number  of  teachers  appear  to  suffer 
from  the  obsession,  which  is,  I  fear,  overtaking  our  nation, 
that  the  only  real  source  of  progress  is  legislative  or  adminis¬ 
trative  compulsion.  Whenever  any  idea  is  deemed  to  be 
desirable  a  chorus  at  once  goes  up  for  the  passing  of  some 
Act  of  Parliament  or  for  some  administrative  change  which 
shall  force  the  ideas  of  a  majority  on  those  who  differ  from 
them.  If  this  condition  of  things  continues,  our  English 
educational  system  is  absolutely  doomed.  Personally,  I  fear 
that  its  fate  is  already  certain,  and  it  is  with  positive  be¬ 
wilderment  that  I  observe  that  men  and  women,  who  are 
as  devoted  to  liberty  as  I  am  and  have  as  firm  a  conviction 
of  its  necessity  in  education,  stand  by  while  the  whole  of 
our  liberty  is  rapidly  being  destroyed.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  undermining 
liberty  are  well  organized,  and  can  to  a  large  extent  control 
our  Government  machinery.  Meanwhile  those  who  believe 
in  individual  liberty  are  mere  scattered  units.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  more  important  work  for  the  College  of  Preceptors 
to  undertake  than  that  of  organizing  these  units  into  an  effec¬ 
tive  opposition  to  the  process  of  degradation  which  is  so 
rapidly  overtaking  our  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Bayley  agreed  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  with  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  that  reforms  in  our  educational  system  were  urgently 
needed,  and  he  thought  that  special  efforts  to  promote  such 
reforms  should  be  made  by  the  College  of  Preceptors.  If  any 
effective  steps  were  to  be  taken  it  would  be  necessary,  first 
of  all,  that  private  schools  should  be  organized.  The  late 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  had  well  said,  when  speaking  to  the 
supporters  of  another  movement  :  “  Unless  you  are  thoroughly 
banded  together  you  will  only  be  like  a  howling  mob  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  Some  of  the  finest  schools 
in  this  country  were  still  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 
These  schools  were  turning  out  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  the  suggestion  now  put 
forward  that  the  great  public  schools  should  reorganize  their 
work  on  scientific  lines — the  lines,  in  fact,  that  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  private  schools  for  many  years  past.  The 
Government  should  either  purchase  the  private  schools  or 
else  give  them  fair  play.  It  was  notorious  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  being  spent  by  the  County  Councils  without  any¬ 
thing  like  an  adequate  educational  return.  Salaries  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  had  been  greatly  increased,  but  during  the  past 
few  years,  he  regretted  to  say,  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
find  men  who  entered  the  profession  from  love  of  the  work 
of  educating  and  training  the  youth  of  the  country.  England 
required  the  finest  and  best  type  of  men  and  women  in  the 
schools,  and,  when  we  obtained  the  services  of  such  teachers, 
they  should  be  adequately  paid,  as  the  work  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Outside  the  large 
cities  and  towns  the  education  of  the  working  classes  was 
being  starved,  and  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  were  much  too  low  to  claim  the  services  of  com¬ 
petent  young  men  and  women.  Under  the  present  system 
we  should  never  secure  thorough  efficiency.  We  were  con¬ 
tending  with  wastefulness  of  money,  of  energy,  and  of  ability. 
The  whole  system  should  be  overhauled,  and  many  thousands 
of  our  youths  from  the  elementary  schools,  beyond  those  al¬ 
ready  in  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  enter  not  only  the  latter,  but  also  the  efficient 
private  schools  of  the  land.  One  could  enlarge  upon  these 
ideas,  but  a  more  convenient  season  would  present  itself. 
Mr .  Bayley  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  hoped  the  College  of 
Preceptors  would  be  firm  in  demanding  fair  play  for  all  classes 
of  teachers  and  all  classes  of  schools,  as  bv  that  means  the 
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country  would  obtain  the  best  service  from  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  who  were  ready  and  anxious  to  do  their 
utmost  to  develop,  on  the  highest  and  best  lines,  the  great 
work  committed  to  their  charge.  The  country  required  a 
large  number  of  trained  men  and  women  for  the  work  of 
education,  and  the  sooner  the  Government  and  institutions 
like  the  College  of  Preceptors,  as  well  as  the  Universities, 
took  this  great  task  in  hand  the  better.  It  was  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  urgency,  and  no  wise  Government  would  leave 
such  an  imperative  work  a  single  day  longer  than'  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith  welcomed  the  suggestion  that  the 
College  should  take  a  share  in  promoting  educational  reforms. 
Many  private  schools  were  doing  quite  as  good  work  as  the 
public  schools,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
receive  aid  from  public  funds.  Some  time  ago  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  had  presented  an  admirable  report  on  private 
schools.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  proposed  to  take 
any  further  action  with  regard  to  that  report. 

A  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  steps 
the  College  can  take  to  promote  a  suitable  State  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  forces  that  lie  outside  the  public  pro¬ 
vision  of  schools. 

It  was  referred  to  the  Educational  Committee  to  consider 
whether  the  College  can  take  any  steps  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  educational  entente  with  allied  countries  and 
neutrals. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  : — 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press. — Lobban’s  Shakespeare’s  Tempest 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— Herbert’s  Modern  Europe,  1789-1914:  Scrimgeour’s 
Shakespeare’s  Macbeth. 

By  Methuen  &  Co.— Dunstan  and  Thole’s  Senior  Experimental  Chemistry. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Eiedler’s  Book  of  German  Verse; 
Hills’s  Keats’s  Odes,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets  ;  Lowe  and  Freeman’s  Home  and  her 
Kings;  Tindall's  Progressive  German  Idioms;  Tuckey  and  Nayler’s  First 
Course  of  Statics. 

By  the  Office  National  des  Universities  ex  Ecoles  Francaises.— 
La  Science  Franchise  (2  vols.). 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  candidate  was  successful  at  the  examination 
held  in  May  1916  : — - 

Class  I. 

Edwards,  H. 


Father  Nicholas  Velimirovic’s  paper  on  “  Religion  and 
Education  in  Serbia  ”  at  the  League  of  the  Empire  Club,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  16,  was  an  able  and  eloquent  plea 
for  Catholic  collectivism  as  against  Protestant  individualism. 
Education,  he  said,  was  an  international  affair,  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  an  International  Board  with  an  international  con¬ 
trol  of  education.  But,  by  afterwards  speaking  of  the  coming 
time  as  a  period  of  voluntary  collectivism,  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  international  control  ho  advocated  was  of  the  per¬ 
suasive,  permeating  type,  and  not  at  all  of  a  legislative,  com¬ 
pulsory  kind.  In  the  brief  discussion  that  followed,  one  of 
the  delegates  from  the  College  of  Preceptors  remarked  that 
such  an  International  Board  was  so  far  from  being  a  mere 
visionary  idea  that  it  had  for  fifty  years  been  a  living  reality 
in  the  case  of  the  four  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe — 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland;  and,  zealously 
helped  on  as  it  was  by  the  Governments  concerned,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  wonderful  activity  and  success  of 
educational  work  in  those  lands.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  Father’s 
argument,  and  his  mastery  both  of  English  idiom  and  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation  has  marvellously  increased  since  he  came 
to  England,  notwithstanding  his  apology  for  his  “  broken 
English,  made  in  Germany.” 


REVIEWS. 


A  Public  School  in  War  Time.  By  S.  P.  B.  Mais. 

(2s.  6d.  Murray.) 

Mr.  Mais  reads  widely,  has  a  good  memory,  and  writes 
easily;  he  possesses  the  journalistic  flair,  and  all  he  sees  and 
hears  is  pigeon-holed  for  future  use.  He  has  the  happy  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  omniscient  modern  writer  for  the  press.  He 
tells  us,  for  instance,  that  in  every  school  where'  “  The  Lan- 
choster  Tradition”  was  read,  the  characters  were  recognized 
as  typical;  he  is  acquainted  with  countless  schoolmasters — 
nothing  is  hid  from  him. 

The  volume  contains  nineteen  sketches,  and  the  O.T.C.  is 
prominent  in  many  of  them.  No  matter  what  the  subject  is, 
Mr.  Mais  has  at  hand  a  number  of  first-hand  experiences  to 
relate.  There  is  nothing  profound,  nothing  searching;  but 
the  reader  will  get  many  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  a  public 
school.  Indeed  he  will  often  see  more  than  the  author  in¬ 
tended  to  depict.  The  sketches  arc  well  worth  glancing  at; 
no  doubt  they  represent  fairly  truthfully  certain  surface  im¬ 
pressions  of  school  life.  Now  and  again  Mr.  Mais  takes  the 
role  of  a  reformer — young,  enthusiastic,  and  clear-eyed,  but 
checked  by  the  traditional  conservatism  of  his  colleagues. 
He  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  as  when  he  quotes  from 
a  new  school  magazine  :  “  One  of  the  merits  of  the  Clarion  is 
that  it  contains  no  articles  on  public  schools  in  War  time.” 

In  some  of  the  proposals  for  reform  there  is  a  confusion  of 
thought  that  is  perhaps  caused  by  the  prevailing  materialism 
of  the  moment.  He  is  attacking  common  rooms  for  their  in¬ 
adequate  supply  of  literature,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  intellec-. 
tualism,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  “a  common  room  ought  to- 
be  stocked  with  every  variety  of  paper,  magazine,  and  book. 
It  ought  to  be  a  complete  reference  library.  It  ought  to  be 
a  place  where  a  man  can  procure  every  sort  of  smoke  and 
drink,  both  of  which  make  for  good  comradeship.  It  ought 
to  be  upholstered  and  kept  like  a  good  London  Club — a  place 
where  you  can  dine  and  give  dinners,  if  you  wish  it,  to  any 

friends . A  glorious  vision!”  he  continues,  but  “until 

schoolmasters  are  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  LI, 000  a  year,, 
such  things  can  scarcely  be.”  There  is  no  quarrel  with  the- 
aspiration;  the  quarrel  is  with  the  implication  that  in  a 
well  padded  armchair,  with  a  glass  of  one’s  favourite  beverage 
at  one’s  elbow,  the  talk  would  necessarily  be  of  the  patriotism 
of  Rupert  Brooke  rather  than  of  Robinson  Major’s  bowling. 


The  Ultimate  Belief.  By  A.  Glutton-Brock. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

Fundamentals  need  to  be  restated  from  time  to  time. 
“  Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schonen,  resolut  zu  leben  ”  is  a  motto 
that  needs  both  restating  and  amplification.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Clutton-Brock  attempts.  To  do  right  because  it  is  right, 
to  pursue  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  to  seek  beauty 
simply  as  beauty — these  are  the  essential  principles  of  life, 
their  need  testified  to  by  a  craving  inherent  in  man’s  nature,, 
their  completeness  shown  by  the  experience  that  they  satisfy,, 
as  nothing  else  satisfies,  the  craving  for  a  purpose  in  life. 
There  must  be  a  philosophy  of  life  underlying  religion,  or  the 
religions  may  become  dead,  conventional,  or  selfish.  The 
introduction  of  a  motive  deliberately  selfish  contracts  rather 
than  develops  the  soul.  Tell  children  to  be  good  without 
showing  them  a  reason  and  they  may  deduce  that  they  are 
to  be  good  in  order  to  win  Heaven — a  selfish  motive  which 
vitiates  the  good  action.  Tell  the  schoolboy  he  is  to  pursue, 
knowledge,  and  give  him  no  reason;  he  may  conclude  that 
the  only  reason  is  to  win  a  scholarship  or  get  a  good  post. 
Both  of  these  are  laudable  ambitions,  but,  if  they  are  made 
the  only  motive,-  the  spiritual  life  dies. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  contention  that  schools  are  too 
silent  with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of  life.  “  What  am  I 
to  do  with  my  powers,  with  the  great  gift  of  life?’  the  school¬ 
boy  would  ask.  It  too  often  happens  that  by  implication  the. 
only  answer  he  receives  is  :  “Be  regular  in  your  studies  and 
get  a  scholarship.” 

(Continued  on  page  104.) 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Purpose  of  Education.  An  Examination  of 

the  Education  Problem  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Psychological  I 
Research.  By  St  George  Lane  Fox  Pitt.  New  edition. 
With  Preface  by  Prof.  Emile  Boutroux,  de  l’Academie  fran¬ 
chise.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d  net 

Converging  Paths.  A  Study  in  Ideals  and  Methods 
of  Education.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  formerly.  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d  net 

Studies  Introductory  to  a  Theory  of 

Education.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac.  Crown  8vo. 

3s  6d  net 

Domestic  Science.  By  c.  w.  hale,  a.k.c.  Crown 

8vo.  Part  I,  with  102  illustrations,  3s  6d  net.  Part  II,  with 
81  illustrations,  4s  net.  Cambridge  Technical  Series 

Botany.  A  Text-Book  for  Senior  Students.  By  D.  Thoday, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physiological  Botany  and  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Botanical  Laboratories  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
With  205  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s  6d  net 

Elementary  Logic.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick.  Crown 
8vo.  3s  6d  net 


Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  (1815-1878). 

By  John  E.  Morris,  D.Litt.  With  8  maps.  Crown  8vo. 
2s  6d  net 

A  Short  History  of  Rome  for  Schools 

By  E.  E.  Bryant,  M.A.  With  24  illustrations,  and  24  maps 
and  plans.  Crown  8vo.  3s  6d  net 

Greek  History  for  Schools.  By  C.  D.  Edmonds, 

M.A.  With  37  plates,  5  text-figures,  and  14  maps.  Demy  8vo. 
5s  net 

Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  a.d.  47G. 
By  Harold  Mattingly,  M.A.  With  35  illustrations  and 
12  maps.  Crown  8vo.  10s  6d  net 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Reading.  By 

George  Robertson,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Eltham  College. 
Fcap  8vo.  2s  td  net 

Latin  Prose  for  Middle  Forms.  By  W.  Horton 

Spragge,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  City  of  London  School,  and 
Arthur  Sloman,  M.A.,  formerly  Master  of  the  King’s  Scholars 
in  Westminster  School,  late  Head  Master  of  Birkenhead  School. 
Crown  8vo.  3s  net 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  1917 


ENGLISH 


LATIN 


George  Eliot.  Silas  Marner.  Edited  by  Miss  F.  E. 
Be  van.  Is 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity, 
M.A.  2s  6d 

Scott.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  J.  H.  B. 

Masterman,  M.A.  2s  6 d 

Shakespeare.  King  Henry  V.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity, 
M.A.  Is  6d 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 

Is  6d  Student’s  edition,  2s  6d  net 
Shakespeare.  Macbeth.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A. 
Is  net 

English  Composition,  with  Chapters  on  Precis  Writing, 

Prosody,  and  Style.  By  W.  Murison,  M.A.  4s  6d  Or  in 
2  parts,  2s  6d  each 

A  Handbook  of  English  for  Junior  and  Intermediate 
Classes.  By  D.  B.  Nicolson,  M.A.  Is  6d  net 

The  Revised  English  Grammar.  A  new  edition  of  The 
Elements  of  English  Grammar,  based  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  Bv 
A.  S.  West,  M.A.  2s  6d  6  J 

The  Revised  English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  A 

new  edition  of  English  Grammar  for  Beginners  By  A  S 
West,  M.A.  Is  j  '  ’ 

A  Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  W.  T.  Young 

M.A.  Is 

HISTORY 

^*"^t  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  History  for  Lower  Forms. 
MfoaluSd'Sch18'  DXi“'  3s  0r  in  2  p»rts  (divided  at  | 


Caesar.  De  Bello  Gallico.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A. 
Book  III,  Is  6d.  Books  IV_V,  Is  6d 

Caesar.  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  III  and  IV.  Edited, 
with  vocabulary,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  Is  6d  each 

Cicero.  De  Senectute.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D. 
3s  6d 

Vergil.  Aeneid,  Book  X.  Edited  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A. 
Is  6d 

Another  edition  with  vocabulary,  Is  6d 

Prima  Legenda.  First  Year  Latin  Lessons.  By  Miss  J. 
Whyte,  M.A.  Is  4d 

A  First  Year  Latin  Book.  By  J.  Thompson,  M.A.  2s 

Silva  Latina.  A  Latin  Reading  Book,  chosen  and  arranged  by 
J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.  2s  net ;  with  vocabulary,  2s  6d  net 

A  Grammar  of  Classical  Latin  for  use  in  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  6s 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  same  author. 
Second  edition.  2s  6d  net 

A  Latin  Note-Book.  Arranged  by  C.  E.  Hodges,  M.A.  2s 

GREEK 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Vinctus.  Edited  by  H.  Rack- 
ham,  M.A.  2s  6d 

Xenophon.  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  Pretor, 
M.A.  2s 

Xenophon.  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Edited,  with  vocabulary, 
by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  Is  6d 


1485-1910,  separately,  2s 

History  of  England  for  Schools.  By  A.  D.  Innes, 

M.A.  4s  6d  Or  in  3  parts  (Part  I,  to  1509  a  d  Part  Tl' 
1509-1714,  Part  III,  1689-1912),  2s  each  ’  ’ 

1399-1603,  separately,  2s 


uraduated  Passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  for 
First-Sight  Translation.  Selected  and  supplied  with  short 
notes  by  H.  Bendall,  M.A.,  and  C.  E.  Laurence,  M  A 
Part  I.  Easy.  Is  6d  Part  II.  Moderately  Easy.  2s 

Part  III.  Moderately  Difficult.  2s  Part  IV.  Difficult.  2s 
Latin  Passages.  As  above.  Is  each  part 
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MATHEMATICS 


ENGLISH 


Arithmetic.  By  C.  Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  and  E.  A. 
Price,  B.A. 

With  Answers  Without  Answers 


Complete  (Parts  I,  II,  III)  ... 

4s 

3s  6d 

Parts  I  and  II  (together) 

3s 

2s  6d 

Part  III  . 

2s 

Is  6d 

Exercises  separately ... 

3s 

2s  6d 

A  First  Course  of  Geometry.  By  Charles 

Davison,  Sc.D.,  Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward’s  High 
School,  Birmingham.  Is  6d 

A  Course  of  Pure  Mathematics.  byg.  h. 

Hardy,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Second  edition,  revised.  12s  net 

HISTORY 

The  North-West  and  North-East  Pas¬ 
sages,  1576-1611.  Edited  by  P.  F.  Alexander, 

M.A.  Selections  from  narratives  of  voyages.  With  18  maps 
and  illustrations.  2s  0d  net 

Stories  of  Exploration  and  Discovery. 

By  A.  B.  Archer,  M.A.  With  21  maps  and  illustrations. 

2s  6d  net 

North  America  during  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  A  Geographical  History.  By  T.  Crockett, 
M.A.,  and  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  With  22  illustrations.  3s  net 

Exercises  and  Problems  in  English 
History,  1485-1820.  Chiefly  from  Original 

Sources.  Compiled  by  W.  J.  R.  Gibbs,  B.A.  2s  6d  With 
Key,  2s  6d  net.  Key,  separately,  Is  net 

A  Picture  Book  of  British  History. 

Compiled  by  S.  C.  Roberts,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  to  1485,  containing 
190  illustrations.  4s  net.  Vol.  II,  1485-1688,  containing 
200  illustrations.  3s  6d  net.  This  work  can  now  he  supplied 
also  in  loose  sheets  in  portfolios  at  the  same  prices 


GEOGRAPHY 

Physical  Geography.  By  p.  lake,  m.a.  with 

20  plates,  162  text-figures,  and  7  maps.  7s  6d  net 

An  Introduction  to  General  Geography. 

By  Alec  A.  Golding,  B.Sc.  With  100  illustrations.  4s 

The  Surface  of  the  Earth.  Elementary  Physical 

and  Economic  Geography.  By  H.  Pickles,  B.A.  With  64 
illustrations  and  34  maps  and  diagrams.  2s 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  By 

H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  New  edition,  revised  by  Fawcett 
Allen.  Is  6d  net 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Compiled  by  Fawcett  Allen.  With  an  introduction  by 
D.  A.  Jones,  48  maps  and  index.  3s  6d  net 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.  By  b.  c. 

Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  illustrations. 
3s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Handbooks  for  Teachers 


The  Granta  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  j.  h. 

Lobban,  M.A.  With  frontispiece,  introduction,  notes,  and 


glossary.  Is  net  each 

The  Winter’s  Tale 
King  Henry  IV,  part  I 
King  Henry  IV,  part  II 
Macbeth 

A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream 


Twelfth  Night 
The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Julius  Caesar 
The  Tempest 
Much  Ado  about  No¬ 
thing 


Selections  from  the  Poems  of  John  Keats, 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  2s  net  each. 
English  Romantic  Poets 

A  Junior  Graphic  Grammar.  By  e.  a.  a. 

Varnish  and  J.  H.  Hanly.  With  a  table.*  Is  8d 

A  Book  of  Victorian  Poetry  and  Prose. 

By  Mrs  Hugh  Walker.  3s  net 


FRENCH 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Selected  and  edited,  with 

introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by  A.  G.  Macpherson, 
M.A.  3s 

En  Douce  France.  Lectures  Elementaires  Graduees 
avec  Questionnaire.  Par  L.  Chouville.  With  vocabulary, 
Is  9d  ;  without  vocabulary,  Is  6d 

Dumas:  L’Homme  au  Masque  de  Fer. 

Recit  tire  du  Vicomte  de  Brctgelonne,  Roman  d’Alexandre 
Dumas.  Edited,  with  exercises  and  vocabulary,  by  E.  A. 
Robertson,  M.A.  Is  6d 

The  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series. 

General  Editor  :  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A. 

SENIOR  GROUP 

Six  Contes,  par  (Juy  de  Maupassant.  Edited,  with  exercises 
and  vocabulary,  by  H.  N.  P.  Sloman,  M.A.  2s  6d 

Ce  que  disent  les  Livres,  par  Emile  Faguet.  Edited  by 
H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.  With  8  portraits.  3s 

Manuel  de  Lecture  Expliquee :  XIXe  Siecle.  Edited  by 

S.  A.  Richards,  M.A.  2s  6d 

MIDDLE  GROUP 

Les  Ailes  de  Courage,  par  George  Sand.  Edited  by  F.  B. 
Kirkman,  B.A.  3s 

Causeries  du  Lundi  :  Franklin  et  Chesterfield,  par 
C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Edited  by  A.  Wilson-Green, 
M.A.  2s  6d 

JUNIOR  GROUP 

La  Maison  aux  Panonceaux,  par  Lady  Frazer.  With 
exercises  and  vocabulary  by  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.  Is  8d 

GERMAN 

Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from 
German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  18oo  to  1 870.  Selected  and  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged  byM.  E.  Weber,  L.L.A.  3s  net 
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The  strength  of  Germany,  argues  Mr.  Glutton-Brock,  arises 
from  the  motive  that  inspires  every  German — the  desire  to 
do  all  for  the  glorification  of  the  State.  The  motive  is  a  bad 
one;  hence  the  German’s  want  of  humanity  and  of  the  finer 
spiritual  qualities.  But  the  power  of  the  motive  behind  the 
action  is  clearly  shown.  If  the  children  in  English  schools 
are  given  a  motive — the  highest  motive,  a  motive  which  is 
accepted  because  it  satisfies  a  spiritual  need — we  may  see  a 
great  increase  of  serious  purpose  in  the  nation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  true  charge.  In  our  fear  of  sentimentality 
and  insincerity,  in  our  confusion  of  religion  with  dogma,  we 
do  perhaps  hesitate  to  tell  our  children  what  is  the  aim  of  life, 
and  so  fail  to  give  them  the  spiritual  which,  all  unconsciously 
perhaps,  they  seek. 

Collected  Papers  on  Analytical  Psychology.  By  C.  G.  Jung. 
Translated  by  Constance  E.  Long.  (12s.  6d.  net.  Bail- 
liere,  Tindall,  &  Cox.) 

The  title  of  this  work  honestly  proclaims  its  nature.  It 
is  not  a  book  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  a  great 
mass  of  material  from  which  a  book  could  bo  made.  The 
various  papers  have  been  prepared  in  connexion  with  the 
most  diverse  occasions,  and  are  here  thrown  together  without 
any  pretence  of  logical  arrangement.  That  Dr.  Jung  realizes 
this  lack  of  organization  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  his 
preface,  which  ends  with  the  paragraph  :  “This  brief  resume 
may  show  what  the  reader  cannot  find  in  this  collection  of 
papers.  The  essays  are  stations  on  the  way  of  the  more 
general  views  developed  above.’’  When  Dr.  Jung  states  that 
he  is  unable  to  explain  fully  the  differences  between  the 
Vienna  school  and  the  Zurich  school,  he  is  merely  pleading 
that  he  has  no  time  or  inclination  to  write  a  fuller  preface. 
In  four  pages  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  work  out  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  but  the  need  for  such  a  working  out  would  justify 
a  fifty-page  introduction,  and  the  reader  is  entitled  to  have 
such  an  exposition  as  will  enable  him  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  text  that  follows.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  thrown,  without 
any  preparation,  into  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the  psycho¬ 
logy  and  pathology  of  so-called  “Occult  Phenomena.” 

All  the  same  we  are  glad  to  have  this  book  in  English.  It 
supplies  us  with  information  that  we  cannot  readily  obtain 
elsewhere.  In  England  the  Zurich  school  is  not  nearly  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be,  and  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Vienna  school.  Acting  on  the  hint  that  he  must 
interpret  the  psychological  symbol  not  only  semiotically,  but 
also  symbolistically  (that  is,  attributing  a  positive  value  to 
the  symbol),  the  reader  may  be  able  to  correlate  and  organize 
the  mass  of  material  here  supplied.  For  the  teacher  a  good 
many  of  the  chapters  are  of  no  special  interest.  .  Schizo¬ 
phrenic  Negativism,  Reincarnation,  Hypnopompical  Dreams 
are  far  removed  from  our  professional  interests,  though  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  matters  dealt  with 
in  these  pages  that  cannot  be  correlated  with  something  that 
is  of  practical  importance  to  the  teacher.  The  two  main 
sections,  however,  that  make  a  special  appeal  to  us  are  those 
that  deal  with  the  method  of  association,  and  with  psycho¬ 
analysis  itself.  The  sixty-page  chapter  on  the  Association 
Method  consists  of  matter  specially  prepared  for  an  American 
audience  composed  mainly  of  persons  interested  in  education. 
It  contains  a  great  many  facts  and  theories  that  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  in  this 
section  the  author  is  at  pains  to  present  his  matter  in  a  very 
persuasive  way.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  prejudice  against 
liis  method,  and  all  honest  critics  will  be  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  how  exceedingly  fair  is  his  exposition  and  argument. 
After  reading  this  chapter  it  is  much  easier  to  understand 
the  elaborate  sections  on  Psychoanalysis.  When  these  two 
sections  have  been  mastered,  the  rest  of  the  book  may  be 
treated  as  mainly  illustrative.  If  the  reader  gets  this  length 
lie  will  probably  have  overcome  the  natural  repugnance  that 
most  English  people  have  against  all  the  sex  bias  of  the 
Freudians.  Jung  himself,  as  is  well  known,  has  revolted 
against  the  excess  of  his  master  in  referring  practically  every¬ 
thing  to  sex  causes,  but  he  is  loyal  all  the  same  to  that  master 
in  so  far  as  the  giving  of  credit  is  concerned.  But  Jung 


makes  a  much  more  effective  a]>peal  to  English  readers  than 
the  Vienna  school  ever  did,  and  the  present  book  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  an  authoritative,  if  unorganized,  exposition  of 
a  system  that  has  already  make  its  mark  in  medical  and 
educational  thought  in  this  country,  and  is  bound  to  exercise 
a  still  more  marked  influence  in  the  future. 


The  Kernesis  of  Docility :  A  Study  of  German  Character. 

By  Edmond  Holmes.  (4s.  fid.  Constable.) 

Docility  has  its  counterpart  in  bullying.  If  in  a  nation 
there  is  a  docile  majority,  there  is  also  an  autocratic  minority. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  governors  of  a  nation  base  their 
rule  on  the  motto  “do  as  you  are  told  because  you  are  told,” 
then  each  grade  of  officials,  down  to  the  lowest,  will  adopt 
the  same  maxim,  and  it  will  be  every  man’s  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  others  do  things  because  he  tells  them. 
Thus,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nation  is  interested  in 
maintaining  the  power  of  the  State  which  gives  them 
authority.  This  has  happened  in  Germany.  Many  people 
think  that  the  best  hope  for  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  lies  in  the  power  of  the  German  people  to  rise 
and  overthrow  their  governing  class.  If  Mr.  Holmes  is  right 
in  the  careful  chapters  through  which  he  traces  the  genesis 
of  German  docility  from  the  earliest  days  of  history,  shows 
how  first  the  army  and  then  the  nation  have  learnt  the  lesson 
of  docility,  and  have  been  deadened  and  brutalized  by  it,  then 
there  is  little  hope  of  such  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
German  people.  The  national  character  has  grown  fixed  in 
its  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  State.  Many  generations 
must  pass  before  there  is  a  new  Germany.  Bullying  brutal¬ 
izes  the  bully  even  more  than  the  victim — the  whole  nation 
is  deadened  and  brutalized. 

The  Germans  are  a  logical  people.  Mr.  Holmes  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  their  present  action  is  the  logical 
result  of  principles  that  were  deliberately  accepted.  He  is 
careful  not  to  say  that  Germany  will  be  crushed  (though  he 
holds  that  its  designs  were  for  ever  frustrated  by  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne) ;  but  he  seems  to  “  feel  in  lus  bones  ”  that  a  nation 
which  has  sacrificed  all  spiritual  qualities  in  the  search  for 
mechanical  perfection  cannot  succeed  in  the  long  run  as  a 
world  force.  The  “mechanical  obedience”  of  Germany  is 
less  of  a  force  than  the  “  iive-and-let-live  ”  theory  of  life  upon 
which  the  English  have  happily  stumbled. 


Converging  Paths.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac.  (2s.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  author’s  conviction  that 
a  great  deal  of  our  present  educational  controversy  covers  a 
general  agreement  on  essentials.  “From  many  quarters  and 
by  many  converging  paths  the  travellers  are  brought  together 
at  last.”  But  the  title  has  another  debt  to  pay,  for  it  must 
bo  used  to  justify  the  inclusion  in  one  book  of  chapters  that 
have  admittedly  been  prepared  on  separate  occasions  and  for 
different  purposes.  They  are  certainly  based  upon  a  consis¬ 
tent  philosophy,  but  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  so  to  correlate  the  disparate  elements 
as  to  form  an  organic  whole.  The  exercise  may  be  excellent 
for  the  average  reader.  But  if,  as  we  rather  gather,  Prof. 
Campagnac  seeks  to  influence  intelligent  but  inexpert  persons, 
he  would  be  well  advised  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  leave  his  readers  ready  to  deal  with  what  at 
the  best  is  a  difficult  subject. 

The  five  chapters  arc  thus  made  up  :  I,  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion;  II,  Commercial  Education;  III,  Standards  in  Taste 
and  Morals;  IV,  Notes  on  the  Significance  of  Rhythm  in 
Plato’s  Scbefne  of  Education;  V,  Oratory  and  Virtue.  Chap¬ 
ters  III  and  IV  will  be  found  the  most  difficult  and  the  least 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
though  in  both  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  at 
home.  There  is  a  certain  Platonic  ring  about  these  chapters 
that  cannot  fail  to  please  expert  critics,  but  the  plain  man 
will  find  many  difficulties  with  what  seems  quite  clear  to 
Mr.  Campagnac.  The  exposition  of  the  concept  “standard” 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  as  exposition,  but  what  will  the 
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plain  man  make  out  of  Ruskin’s  epigram  on  page  65?  “  Taste 

is  not  only  a  part  and  an  index  of  morality — it  is  the  only 
morality.”  It  is  the  business  of  a  writer  on  standards  either 
to  avoid  obscure  illustrations  or  to  explain  them. 

The  first  two  chapters  will  seem  to  many  less  brilliant  than 
the  rest,  but  they  make  up  for  this  by  their  direct  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  existing  state  of  educational  affairs.  There  is, 
in  fact,  room  in  educational  writing  for  both  of  Mr.  Cam- 
pagnac’s  methods.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  man  who 
is  so  alluringly  mystical  in  dealing  with  Plato  can  be  so 
thoroughly  practical  in  dealing  with  commercial  education. 
One  is  inclined  to  wish  that  he  would  keep  his  two  methods 
of  treatment  separate,  but,  when  one  considers  the  matter, 
one  must  admit  that  their  very  contrast  has  its  advantages — 
at  any  rate  for  the  reader  who  has  the  power  to  appreciate 
both.  As  one  enjoys  the  author’s  quaintly  effective  refer¬ 
ences  of  plumbers,  to  the  mean  logic  of  consistency,  to  the 
privileges  of  ignorance,  to  the  title  of  the  devil,  to  the  mis¬ 
applications  of  the  Lange- James  theory,  one  has  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  find  fault;  one  feels  that  one  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  and  let  a  brilliant  writer  be  brilliant 
.in  his  own  way. 


Youth,  School,  and  Vocation.  By  M.  Bloomfield. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Harrap.) 

Since  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  Director  of  the  well  known  Voca¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  Boston,  as  well  as  Special  Professor  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  at  Boston  University,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
write  on  this  subject  with  authority.  He  does  not  by  any 
means  confine  himself  to  American  conditions.  In  fact,  he 
makes  a  start  from  the  views  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  of  our  own  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress.  Having  thus  introduced  the  wasteful  start 
in  life,  Mr.  Bloomfield  proceeds  to  show  how  the  difficulties 
may  be  met  by  an  organization  of  educational  guidance  to¬ 
wards  vocations.  The  work  is  well  documented  throughout, 
evidence  being  drawn  mainly  from  England,  Germany,  and 
America.  The  first  176  pages  are  given  up  to  direct  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  remaining  100  pages  are  taken  up  with  what  the 
author  calls  “Suggestive  Material.”  This  includes  all 
manner  of  forms  and  record  cards,  with  descriptions  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  connexion  with  various  districts  and  in 
differing  occupations.  The  book  is  of  more  value  to  social 
workers  and  educational  administrators  than  to  the  practical 
teacher  as  matters  stand  at  present.  But  the  teacher  who 
is  keeping  an  eye  on  the  future  cannot  have  missed  the  por¬ 
tents  that  indicate  the  approach  of  a  time  when  the  head 
master  of  a  public  State-aided  school  must  regard  himself  as 
in  some  sort  an  employment  agent,  and  his  school  to  some 
extent  an  employment  bureau.  We  will  turn  in  the  future 
to  such  books  as  this  to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  facts, 
but  more  still  for  instructions  about  how  to  use  these  facts. 
For  example,  the  pamphlets  issued  from  the  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau  describing  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  the 
various  trades  will  be  found  by  the  teacher  very  depressing 
reading.  He  will  wonder  how  in  the  world  any  of  his  pupils, 
after  reading  the  candid  statements  in  these  books  about 
the  disadvantages  of  certain  occupations,  will  ever  undertake 
these  occupations.  What  are  we  to  do  in  these  circum¬ 
stances?  Mr.  Bloomfield  does  not  tell  us.  However,  he 
tells  us  a  great  many  other  things — perhaps  as  much  as  we 
can  take  in  at  a  time. 


High  School  and  Class  Management.  By  Horace  A.  Hollister. 

(3s.  fid.  net.  Heath.) 

This  book  contains  things  that  wall  surprise  many  English 
readers.  Our  attention  is  arrested  when  we  read  that  ‘  ‘  the 
United  States  has  a  larger  percentage  of  her  school  children 
enrolled  in  the  high  schools  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.”  The  ordinary  reader  will  probably  confess  that  he 
thought  this  proud  pre-eminence  belonged  to  Germany.  But 
he  will  positively  gasp  when  he  reads  further  that  “we,  the 
Americans,  have  enrolled  in  our  high  schools  more  pupils 
than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  all  the 

( Continued  on  pa.c/e  106. ) 


and  HYGIENIC  ROOMS. 

i  SCHOOLS,  LABORATORIES,  &c. 

USE  The  British  Made  and  Owned 

Odourless,  or  Powerful  Germicidal 

FLORIGENE 

(A  Regd.  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

Very  EARLY  in  the  SUMMER  VACATION 
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for  best  results. 

“  Florigene”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many 
years  on  Wood,  Concrete,  and  Stone  floors  of 
every  description,  also  on  Linoleum  and  Cork 
Matting  in  Government  and  Municipal  Buildings, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  Schools,  and  other  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

“Florigene”  costs  little,  is  easily  applied,  and 
saves  time  and  labour. 


It  is 


IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE 


that 


ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS 
THE  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  months. 

according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweeping 
(without  Sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout 
all  the  intervening  periods  —  which  is  of  greater 
hygienic  importance. 

These  sanitary, labour-saving, 
and  economic  advantages  are 
NOT  attained  by  sweeping- 
powders,  or  any  mechanical 
or  other  method. 


Not  sticky — the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping 
alone  required  —  Scrubbing  being  optional. 

“  Florigene  ”  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

A  Head  School  Mistress  writes:— 

“I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recommending 
‘FLORIGENE.’  We  have  used  it  regularly  on  both  wood 
and  linoleum,  and  found  its  effects  most  beneficial,  both  in 
laying  the  dust  and  preserving  the  surface.  The  linoleum 
scarcely  shows  wear  after  six  years.” 

( Repeat  orders  since  received.) 

A  Grammar  School  Head  Master  writes  :— 

“We  have  used  your  ‘FLORIGENE’  for  several  years  in 
this  School,  and  we  have  found  it  excellent  in  keeping  down 
dust,  which  is  now  never  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I  believe  the 
health  of  this  School  has  been  better  since.  The  air  is  certainly 
more  pleasant  to  breathe  when  movements  are  going  on  :  there 
is  also  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  cleaning.” 

( Repeat  orders  since  received.) 

Numerous  similar  Testimonials  can  be  produced. 

Send  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports,  etc.,  to 


It 


THE 


DUST-ALLAYER 


n 


CO. 


165  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

____  Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
India  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.C., 
and  Colonial  Governments,  &c.  &c. 
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rest  of  tho  civilized  nations  of  the  world  combined.”  After 
such  an  exordium  by  Prof.  Coffman  we  are  prepared  to  treat 
ith  considerable  respect  the  subject  Prof.  Hollister  lays 

L!_  e  !IS'  10  tltIe  of  fli3  book  is  perhaps  somewhat  reminis- 
®  not  creditable  type  of  book  that  was  current 
o  ne  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  this  country.  But  our 
American  friends  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  taint  of  the 
mechanical  textbooks  of  that  remote  period.  The  first  half 
of  the  book  is  certainly  free  from  all  reproach  of  being  hard 
and  last  or  mechanical.  It  is  full  of  fresh  matter  very  effec- 

finV  t  "T  j-  Pl'of-  Hollister’s  professional  work  is  not  con- 
itd  to  the  Imversity  classroom.  In  fact,  mere  lecturing 
occupies  a  very  small  part  of  his  time.  As  University  Visitor 
o  the  schools  ot  Illinois  his  business  is  to  keep  the'  Univer- 

Sv1  he  hT  1  T  1  1th  thG  Sch°0ls  0f  the  State.  Accord- 

tin  s  )haifu  thu  PfSt  thirteen  yeai‘s  the  closest  rela¬ 

tions  with  the  high  schools  of  which  he  writes.  He  deals 

with  w hat  he  is  by  daily  contact  familiar,  though,  when  he 

fTr  afield0  fVe  illustrations>  sometimes  wanders 

fai  afield  for  reasons  that  are  not  hard  to  guess.  It  is  dan- 

gerous  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  social  life  of  schools 

surniisin^to  fTT  +1°  fake  ire<*uent  appearances,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  our  author  goes  to  Michigan  for  a  set 

o  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  conducting  of  school 

nart!°S'  /  readers  wlU  be  interested  to  learn  that  these 
p,u tics  must  not  cost  more  than  2s.  a  head,  that  they  must 

be  chaperoned  by  two  teachers  and  two  parents,  and  that 

■mDlovn  c  Cf°Sf  T0t  1,ater  than  11  P-m-  The  sections  on  the 
.‘ST*  °{  Tcachfs  and  Readjustment  of  Organization 
much  in  T  °  special  interest.  Our  English  teachers  have 
tuth  to  complain  of,  but  they  are  at  least  free  from  the 
anxiety  involved  m  the  system  by  which  their  engagements 
automatically  terminate  at  the  end  of  each  school  "year  In 
ng  and  a  teacher  once  appointed  retains  his  post  till  he  is 

eiXofeacl  “  AmVCa  be  is  automatically  dismissed  at  the 
id  of  each  year,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  retiring  directors 
of  public  companies,  “he  is  eligible  for  re-election"’ 

as  excel leSnftWTfiPar+iS-^f  ^  b°°k  may  be  honestIy  described 
as  excellent  The  third  attempts  too  much.  It  is  not  given 

to  any  man  to  know  enough  about  all  the  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  a  secondary  school  to  deal  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  each.  It  is  true  Prof.  Hollister  modestly  heads 
tad  chapter  “  Notes  on”  English,  Foreign  Languages 

W  totabev  ?1°7’  +Science;  but  “  England  we  thick  we 

as  BfmettT”  T11  1,  “ge-  yUn  ideaI  is  ra‘her  such  »  book 
as  Barnetts  Teaching  and  Organization,”  or  Spencer’s 

iecte'Ur and  fI  ra<’p 06  +°f  Teaching,”  wbere  the  different  sub- 
ects  aie  put  each  into  the  hands  of  a  specialist.  It  has  to 

besfoTa  nl’  allftbe,sa“e’  that  Prof.  Hollister  makes  the  very 

■  11  the  f  W6  Cann0t  aPProve-  He  has  at  least 

all  the  merits  of  the  form  master  who  attempts  the  impos- 

oMhe  cSnrr°  \Gachm^  at  tbe  highest  stage,  ah  the  subjects 
cuniculum  He  writes  so  vigorously  and  suggestively 

theL  snblSrCla  if  may  read  hiS  n°teS  °n  tbe  teaching  o^ 
their  subjects  and  learn  something  from  them.  The  book  will 

win  the  respectful  attention  of  all  who  value  the  views  of  a 
p  actical  man  writing  on  his  own  subject. 


OVERSEAS. 

There  is  an  interesting  tendency  among  American  eduea- 
sT1  7  “agazmes  to  adopt  intensive  methods.  Thus,  the 
School  Review  ( Chicago)  for  June  is  devoted  entirely  to 
secondary-school  questions,  while  Education  (Boston)  for  the 
same  month  is  given  up  to  rural  education.  The  advantages 
oi  this  method  are  obvious,  and,  if  not  too  frequently  adopted 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  justify  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  readers  One  wonders,  however,  whether  the  public  will 
approve  of  a  plan  Education  has  just  begun  for  coping  with 
the  excessive  number  of  books  sent  in  for  review  ‘‘Here¬ 
after  it  is  Planned  by  the  publishers  to  furnish  for  a  nominal 
charge  a  Worthwhile  review  of  tho  more  important  educa¬ 
tional  books  sent  to  Education,  such  reviews  being  prepared 
by  a  competent  group  of  superintendents,  teachers,  or  other 
specialists,  each  review  to  be  signed  with  the  initials  of  the 


reviewer.  The  minimum  charge  will  be  one  dollar.”  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  recommend  this  principle,  but  it  will  raise 
certain  commercial  questions.  We  shall  watch  with  great  in¬ 
terest  the  development  of  the  scheme. 

Military  training  in  colleges  and  schools  continues  to 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  educational  press.  The 
movement  is  evidently  making  great  progress,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  list  of  items  gathered  together  in  School  and 
Society  under  the  sinister  sentence  :  “  The  National  Security 
League  sends  us  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the 
spread  of  militaristic  hysteria  in  colleges  and  schools.”  The 
magazine  makes  no  further  comment  on  the  list,  but  one 
gatheis  that  there  is  a  very  sharp  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  as  on  all  matters  that  affect  the  "YY  ar.  On  one  point, 
however,  in  this  connexion  there  is  unanimity;  all  writers 
appear  to  be  convinced  that  something  must  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  way  of  more  effectively  Americanizing  the 
immigrant  elements  in  the  States.  In  1910  America  sud¬ 
denly  learned  that  there  were  in  the  States  thirteen  million 
foreign-born  persons,  and  that,  while  six  and  a  half  million 
of  these  were  males  who  might  have  become  citizens  of  the 
land,  only  three  million  had  actually  done  so.  Still  more 
disquieting  is  the  fact  that  three  million  of  these  aliens  were 
unable  to  speak  or  understand  English,  and  of  these  two  and 
a  half  million  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  there¬ 
fore  unlikely  to  learn  a  new  language  unless  some  external 
stimulus  is  applied.  Two  new  letters  recently  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  one  dealing  with 
New  iork  and  the  other  with  California,  indicate  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  campaign  for  the  Americanizing  of  those  aliens. 
The  American  complacency  about  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  assimilate  the  million-a-year  immigration  is  disturbed. 
People  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  the  “melting-pot”  has 
ceased  to  boil,  and  they  seem  determined  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  fuel. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  appears  to  have  been  going  through  a 
tioublous  period,  during  which  the  students  have  become  a 
law  unto  themselves.  One  of  the  remedies  was  a  “  cut  rule,” 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  a  rule  against  the  “cutting” 
of  lectures  by  students.  One  of  the  members  of  staff,  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  says  dispassionately  :  “  In  justice  to  our 
students  it  should  be  said  that  generally,  however,  they  were 
staying  away  from  classes  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  they 
could  study  better  without  than  with  our  assistance.”  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  an  English  professor  writing  in  this  strain, 
though  students  at  our  older  Universities  have  been  heard  to 
say  something  of  the  sort.  In  any  case  the  situation  obviously 
required  drastic  treatment,  which  it  has  received.  The  re¬ 
form  has  happily  come  from  within,  and,  so  far  as  one  can 
gather  from  the  printed  reports  and  criticisms,  the  College 
has  resumed  its  normal  state  of  smooth-working  efficiency. 

The  Scientific  Monthly  has  been  having  a  fling  at  academic 
honours.  Its  view  of  the  ability  represented  by  a  University 
degree  is  summed  up  in  this  way  :  ‘  ‘  Ability  to  memorize  the 
lesson  daily  assigned,  sensitiveness  to  idiosyncrasies  in  the 
instructor,  so  that  in  examinations  one  may  return  exactly 
the  soit  of  replies  the  instructor  expects,  with  warm  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  has  evidently  been  the  teacher’s  hobby.” 
There  is  always  an  element  of  truth  in  this  time-honoured 
reproach,  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that,  in  commenting  on 
the  criticism,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  takes  a  moderate 
view,  and  reminds  the  Scientific  Monthly  that  we  are  dealing 
mainly  with  average  people,  and  that  the  “power  to  do 
creative  work  of  high  originality  ”  is  a  very  rare  gift  which 
cannot  be  communicated  by  any  system  of  instruction. 

What  we  ought  to  do  about  the  one  inan  in  ten  thousand 
and  what  we  ought  to  do  about  the  ten  thousand  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  questions.”  The  Monthly  appears  to 
mix  up  the  two. 

The  Gary  System  has  grown  into  a  cult  in  the  States.  In 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  June  there  is  an  article  on 
The  Theoretical  Gary  ’  which  makes  this  plain.  American 
critics  are  inclined  to  regard  the  scheme  as  “the  most  re¬ 
markable  educational  experiment  the  world  has  seen  since 
1  estalozzi.  One  of  them  remarks  that  “  Montessori  seems 
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BLACK’S  NEW  HISTORIES 


By  EUGENE  L.  HASLUCK,  B.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

With  Fifteen  Sketch  Maps. 

2/6 

This  volume  aims  at  delineating  in  clear  outlines  the  main 
threads  of  our  History,  and  at  enabling  the  student  to  grasp 
the  essential  lines  on  which  England  has  developed  as  a  State. 
For  these  purposes  a  continuous  chronological  order  has  been 
abandoned.  It  will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  a  satisfactory  text¬ 
book  for  the  upper  forms  of  Schools  and  the  purposes  of  the 
London  Matriculation  Examination. 


By  E.  LIPSON,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

EUROPE  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Eight  Portraits  and  Four  Sketch  Maps. 

4/6 

The  traditional  method  of  writing  European  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  politics  has  been  discarded  in  this 
volume  in  favour  of  a  method  of  treatment  which  gives  a 
concise  and  connected  account  —  analytical  rather  than 
narrative — of  the  development  of  the  chief  European  States 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  A  chapter  on  Russia  traces 
the  history  of  the  Reform  Movement  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  in  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  elucidate 
the  antecedents  and  underlying  motives  of  the  present  war. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 


By  R.  L.  ARCHER,  M.A. ;  L.  V. 


IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

A.  E.  CHAPMAN,  B.A. 


D.  OWEN,  B.A. ; 

3/6 

The  whole  conception  of  historical  teaching  at  the  elementary  stage  has  become  more  living  of  late  years,  and  the  need  of  a 
treatment  which  will  give  a  vivid  impression  of  periods,  movements,  and  men,  rather  than  a  jejune  succession  of  facts,  is 
emphasized  in  the  Board  of  Education’s  revised  Suggestions  to  Teachers.  Part  I  of  the  present  volume  attempts  to  show 
how  such  a  treatment  can  be  secured,  while  Part  II  gives  hints  on  each  particular  period  of  English  history . 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd.,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


almost  a  beginner,  so  daringly  has  Wirt  carried  the  principles 
of  self-instruction  up  through  the  higher  grades.”  It  is  now 
being  introduced  into  New  York,  where  it  is  obviously  wel¬ 
comed  largely  on  its  economic  merits,  for  ‘‘faced  with  this 
situation  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child  is  simply  an  impos¬ 
sibility  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  New  York  City.” 
On  more  educational  lines  is  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Flexnor,  entitled  “A  Modern  School.”  This  paper  has  been 
issued  by  the  General  Education  Board,  and  has  been  sent 
out  ‘‘for  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  an  experiment 
of  the  type  suggested.”  Its  reception  has  been  mixed. 
Critics  question  whether  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  bad  as  Mr.  Flexnor  suggests,  and  resent  the  normal 
attitude  of  the  educational  reformer  whose  motto  appears 
always  to  be  ‘‘Whatever  is,  is  wrong.”  On  the  whole  the 
paper  is  taken  seriously,  but  the  Educational  Review  for 
June  dismisses  it  with  contumely  and  with  verse.  To  this 
review  it  ‘  ‘  has  suggested  the  question  why'  it  should  seem 
to  anyone  desirable  to  multiply  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  education  is  not  given.  Nothing  better  will  be  said 
about  this  naive  revival  of  an  ancient  form  of  philistinism 
than  the  following  verses  which  were  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  by  Prof.  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia 
University.”  "  The  Walt  Whitmanhke  verses  are  too  long  to 
quote.  They  give  the  disastrous  experiences  of  a  perfectly 
trained  bricklayer,  who,  so  far  from  thanking  his  vocational 
trainers,  makes  a  point  of  sending  his  son  to  college  to  be 
educated  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


FRENCH. 

Exercises  in  French  Composition.  By  Mary  Stone  Bruce. 

(Is.  6d.  Ginn.) 

Twro  short  stories  by  A.  Daudet— ‘‘  La  Derniere  Classe  ”  and 
“  Le  Si&ge  de  Berlin  ” — form  the  basis  of  this  attempt  to  teach 


composition  to  second-year  students  in  an  American  high  school. 
Sufficient  help  is  given  by  means  of  maps  and  vocabularies  to  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  stories.  The  exercises  consist  of 
sentences  based  on  the  text,  a  page  or  so  of  which  is  studied  with 
special  care  before  the  exercise  is  written. 

Petit  Cours  Preparatoire.  A  Two-term  Course  in  Phonetic  Script. 
By  L.  H.  Althaus.  (Is.  4d.  Black.) 

For  teachers  of  quite  young  beginners,  Miss  Althaus  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  short  course,  written  almost  entirely  in  the  phonetic 
script,  with  a  view  to  making  a  sure  foundation  in  pronunciation 
before  the  pupil  begins  “  La  Premiere  Annee  ”  or  some  similar 
book.  Every  teacher  knows  that  the  time  spent  in  correcting 
faults  of  pronunciation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  school 
would  suffice  for  the  learning  of  a  second  language.  To  save  this 
time  Miss  Althaus  advises  two  terms’  drill  in  sounds.  A  booklet 
of  ‘‘Lesson  Notes”  is  supplied  gratis  to  teachers. 

Ce  que  j’ai  vu  de  la  Guerre.  Par  Jeanne  Rolin. 

(Is.  6d.  Constable.) 

The  author  writes  a  simple  account  of  some  of  the  horrors  and 
privations  of  the  present  War  which  she  herself  has  witnessed  or 
suffered.  She  lived  at  the  village  of  Courcy,  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Reims.  The  language  is  straightforward  narrative,  and 
there  is  a  vocabulary. 

French  Composition.  For  Students  and  Upper  Forms,  with  Re¬ 
vision  of  Syntax  in  French.  By  G.  W.  F.  R.  Goodridge. 
(2s.  6d.  Milford.) 

A  collection  of  sentences,  of  pieces  specially  written  to  illustrate 
certain  points  of  syntax,  and  of  extracts  from  standard  authors. 
The  exercises  are  arranged  in  chapters,  each  of  which  contains 
valuable  hints  and  explanations.  The  book  is  for  advanced  pupils. 

“  The  Oxford  Treasury  of  French  Literature.”— Vol.  I  :  Medieval, 
Renaissance,  and  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Albert  G. 
Latham.  (3s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  “  Treasury  of  French  Literature  ”  follows  the  lines  of  the 
“  Treasury  of  English  Literature.”  It  gives  a  survey  of  French 
literature  without  attempting  a  complete  history,  and  adds  copious 
extracts,  with  the  view  of  tempting  the  reader’s  appetite. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  Colloquial  French  on  Phonetic  Basis. 
By  G.  Bonnard.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Heffer.) 

Mr.  Bonnard  is  a  master  at  the  Lausanne  Gymnasium.  His 
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book,  written  in  English,  is  sponsored  for  English  readers  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Jones.  The  special  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  con¬ 
tention  that  students  who  follow  the  usual  modern  practice  of 
learning  French  orally  require  a  grammar  differing  from  that 
written  for  students  of  the  printed  word  only.  The  French  words 
are  all  written  in  phonetic  symbols,  and  the  explanations  are  in 
English.  The  grammar  is  suitable  for  adult  beginners  or  for 
higher  forms  in  secondary  schools.  Full  explanations  of  the 
French  sounds  are  given. 

GERMAN. 

Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  German  Literature  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  1800-1870.  Selected  and  chronologically 
arranged  by  M.  E.  Weber.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  indicated  in  the  preface.  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lessing,  and  other  giants  are  studied  in  schools,  and 
their  writings  may  generally  be  found  in  the  school  library.  After 
reading  some  of  these  masterpieces  the  student  begins  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  German  literature  and  asks  for  guidance. 
He  will  find  here  (1)  a  chart  of  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  and 
Wars  of  Liberation  periods,  with  the  chief  works  of  each  noted; 
(2)  a  fairly  long  and  representative  extract  from  each  author 
named.  There  are  no  notes,  introduction,  or  vocabulary;  the 
student  may  read  with  enjoyment  without  finding  his  attention 
distracted  by  comments  or  explanations. 

German  Unseens.  Selected  and  arranged  by  A.  R.  Florian. 

(3s.  Rivingtons.) 

A  collection  of  162  extracts,  long  and  short,  mostly  from  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  and  ranging  in  difficulty  from  Junior  Locals  to 
Intermediate  Arts.  The  extracts  are  well  printed  in  bold  type. 
There  are  no  notes  and  no  vocabulary. 

Black's  First  German  Book.  By  L.  H.  Althaus.  Lesson  Notes 
to  the  same.  The  First  Thirty  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Script. 
(Black.) 

Miss  Althaus  quite  rightly  emphasizes  both  the  necessity  and 
the  feasibility  of  an  absolutely  correct  pronunciation  from  the 
start,  and  her  book  gives  all  the  needed  help,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  teacher  knows  how  to  pronounce. ,  The  lessons  are 
arranged  on  the  wTell  known  and  approved  methods  of  modern 
books  for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  There  are  some  good 
coloured  illustrations  and  many  marginal  sketches  referring  to  the 
matter  of  the  lessons.  There  is,  of  course,  no  English  in  the  book 
from  start  to  finish. 

RUSSIAN. 

The  Self-Educator  in  Russian.  By  Louis  Segal. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

A  useful  and  familiar  arrangement  is  followed  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  this  “  Self-Educator.”  Each  lesson  gives  and  explains  a 
point  of  grammar,  includes  a  vocabulary  of  new  words,  illustrative 
phrases  in  Russian,  and  English  sentences  for  translation.  The 
pronunciation  is  dealt  with  fully,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
student  is  cautioned  and  advised  how  to  use  the  book  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  how  to  prevent  error.  Dr.  Segal  thinks  that  the 
careful  student,  when  he  has  been  through  the  book,  will  be  able 
to  read  with  ease,  to  write  well,  and  to  begin  conversation  prac¬ 
tice  with  confidence. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Russian  Language:  Alphabet, 
Reading,  Accents,  Pronunciation.  By  Marc  de  Valetti  and 
Olga  Clionoff.  (2s.  Hachette.) 

There  are  eleven  lessons,  each  consisting  of  a  vocabulary,  sen¬ 
tences  in  Russian,  sentences  in  English  for  translation,  and  con¬ 
versational  phrases.  The  alphabet  includes  the  characters  used  in 
writing. 

Lessons  in  Russian.  By  M.  B.  Karrachy-Smitt.  (First  Course, 
Is.  6d.  net ;  Second  Course,  2s.  net.  Sampson  Low.) 

The  sub-title  of  the  First  Course  is  “  The  Alphabet,  Sounds  and 
Letters,  Orthography.”  A  detailed  explanation  is  given  concern- 
ing  both  the  printed  and  written  characters,  and  the  pronunciation 
receives  full  treatment.  The  Second  Course  gives  the  regular 
verb,  its  conjugation,  and  aspects.  The  author  encourages  the 
student  in  the  belief  that  Russian  is  not  a  difficult  language  to 
leam  when  the  obstacle  of  a  new  alphabet  is  once  surmounted. 
Each  lesson  contains  grammar,  vocabulary,  reading  matter,  and 
exercises. 

“Hugo’s  Simplified  System.”— Part  I:  Simple  Russian  in  Three 
Months  without  a  Master.  (Is.  fid.  net.) 

Part  I  (the  work  will  be  completed  in  four  monthly  parts,  Is.  6d. 
each)  consists  of  two  booklets — first,  “Grammar  Made  Easy”; 
second,  “Reading  Made  Easy.”  The  “Grammar”  includes 
model  sentences  in  Russian  and  exercises  with  a  key,  and  the  pro¬ 


nunciation  imitated  by  English  spelling.  The  “  Reader  ”  consists 
of  easy  reading  matter,  with  interlinear  translation  and  imitated 
pronunciation. 

ENGLISH. 

A  Book  of  Victorian  Poetry  and  Prose.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Walker.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  book  has  been  compiled  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 
author’s  “  Outlines  of  Victorian  Literature,”  and  contains  illus¬ 
trative  extracts  of  the  writers  there  mentioned.  At  the  same  time 
the  extracts  are  sufficiently  complete  and  interesting  to  make  the 
reader  wusli  to  continue  his  studies. 

Phonic  Plays  for  Infants  and  Juniors.  By  Eleanor  I.  Chambers. 

(2s.  fid  net.  Blackie.) 

The  series  of  “  New  Systematic  Phonic  Primers  and  Readers  ” 
has  received  a  valuable  addition  in  this  volume,  which  helps  the 
teacher  to  insist  upon  the  exact  phonic  values  of  each  letter,  while 
enlisting  the  delighted  co-operation  of  the  infants  in  performing 
plays  where  dressing  up  is  allowed. 

“  English  Romantic  Poets.” — (1)  Selections  from  the  Poems  of 
John  Keats;  (2)  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Shelley. 
Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  (2s.  each.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

The  paper  and  print  of  these  two  volumes  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Each  is  full  enough  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  poet’s 
work.  There  are  notes  and  introduction. 

Precis-Writing  and  Reproduction.  For  Army  Classes.  Selected 
and  edited  by  W.  J.  Griffith.  (2s.  fid.  Edward  Arnold.) 

Here  are  forty-four  pieces,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  six 
pages,  extracted  from  standard  histories.  Some  of  the  earlier 
pieces  are  taken  from  the  examination  papers  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  The  recent  change  in  the  style  of  the  pieces  set 
renders  a  fresh  compilation  of  use. 

This  England:  An  Anthology  from  her  Writers.  Compiled  by 
Edward  Thomas.  (2s.  fid.  net.  Milford.) 

A  pleasant  volume,  print  and  paper  good,  containing  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  over  a  hundred  authors  in  prose  or  verse. 
The  compiler’s  wish  is  to  let  the  book  represent  English  character. 

HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  Europe  (1806-1914).  By  Charles  Sanford 
Terry.  (6s.  net.  Routledge.) 

This  is  the  third  volume  that  Prof.  Terry  has  written  under  the 
same  title.  The  first  deals  with  Medieval  history  up  to  1453,  the 
second  brings  tire  reader  to  the  year  1806,  and  the  present  volume 
continues  the  story  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  War.  The 
volume  is  supplied  with  a  full  index  and  a  number  of  genealogical 
tables.  The  previous  volumes  have  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
students  of  history. 

The  Evolution  of  Prussia:  The  Making  of  an  Empire.  By  J.  A.  R. 

Marriott  and  C.  Grant  Robertson.  (5s.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  writers  of  “  The  Evolution  of  Prussia  ”  have  filled  what  they 
call  a  “  discreditable  gap  ”  in  our  historical  literature.  They  have 
set  forth  as  a  connected  whole,  and  with  due  regard  to  historical 
scholarship,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Brandenburg-Prussia  and  of 
the  Prussianization  of  Germany  under  the  Hohenzollerns.  The 
narrative  closes  with  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  as  later  events  are  not 
yet  disentangled  from  political  controversy,  but  the  main  facts  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  War  are  told  in  an  epilogue.  The 
publishers  announce  that  this  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
“  Histories  of  Belligerents  ”  that  they  propose  to  issue. 

How  Wars  were  Won:  A  Short  Study  of  Napoleon's  Times. 

By  George  Townsend  Warner.  (5s.  net.  Blackie.) 

Mr.  Townsend  Warner  considers  that  boys  prefer  military  his¬ 
tory,  not  because  it  recounts  deeds  of  heroism,  but  because  it  is 
new  to  them  and  different  from  the  monotonous  track  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  In  this  book  he  has  arranged  the  matter 
that  constituted  a  course,  of  lectures  given  to  the  elder  half  of  the 
Officers’  Training  Corps  at  Harrow,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will 
appeal  equally  to  the  older  boys  in  other  schools.  There  are 
numerous  maps  and  diagrams.  A  second  sub-title,  “  Studies  in 
Napoleonic  Strategy,”  indicates  the  method  of  treatment. 

The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (1763-1815).  By  Henry 
Eldridge  Bourne.  (7s.  fid.  net.  Bell.) 

Prof.  Bourne  deals  with  a  period  of  revolution  during  which  all 
Europe  was  in  arms,  but  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact — which 
he  makes  his  principal  theme — that  these  wars  arose  from  the 
desire  for  social  and  governmental  reform,  and  a  special  chapter 
on  industrial  revolution  emphasizes  this  aspect.  Six  chapters  de¬ 
scribe  the  old  regime  and  ten  the  actual  revolution,  which  is  shown 
to  be  a  natural  stage  in  the  progress  to  the  Napoleonic  era. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  World  We  Live  In.  Edited  by  Graeme  Williams. 

(Part  I,  8s.  6d  net.  Waverley  Book  Co.) 

The  complete  work  will  consist  of  four  volumes,  and  will  form 
an  illustrated  description  of  all  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  globe, 
their  peoples,  animals,  plants  and  products.  The  aim  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  to  present  the  geography  in  connexion  with  its  related 
sciences  in  a  popular  and  interesting  way.  Prof.  Lyde  writes  a 
preface.  The  volume  is  full  of  excellent  illustrations,  and  there  is 
a  useful  index.  A  school  library  would  be  the  richer  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  work. 

Bacons  Contour  Atlas.  (6d.  net.) 

An  excellent  atlas  for  school  use.  The  maps  are  clear  and  the 
levels  are  coloured. 

“  Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books.”  —  IV  :  The 
Americas.  (With  Questions  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  6d. ;  Key  to  the 
British  Isles,  2s.  6d.) 

The  exercise  books,  containing  outline  maps,  to  be  filled  in 
according  to  the  printed  instructions,  are  a  very  real  help  to  class 
work.  The  Teacher’s  Key  gives  the  corresponding  maps  correctly 
filled  in  and  the  questions  fully  answered. 

“  The  Atlas  Geographies.” — (1)  Senior,  No.  3,  Asia.  By  T. 
Eranklin  and  E.  D.  Griffiths.  (Is.  lOd.  net.)  (2)  The  World 
and  Its  People  (Preparatory).  By  T.  Franklin  and  E.  It. 
Shearmur.  (7d.  net.)  (3)  Earth  Lore  (Preparatory).  (7d. 
net.)  (Johnston.) 

This  series  is  valuable  and  makes  the  beginnings  of  scientific 
geography  clear  to  young  pupils. 

“  Cambridge  Geographical  Readers. — VI  :  Some  Great  Regions 
of  the  World.  (2s.  3d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

A  good  reader  for  teachers  who  are  taking  geography  from  a  de¬ 
scriptive  point  of  view.  The  volume  deals  with  the  monsoon  lands 
of  Asia,  the  Nile,  the  Amazon,  and  the  wheat  lands  of  America. 
An  introductory  chapter  gives  the  information  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  winds  and  climate. 

The  North-West  and  North-East  Passages  (1576-1611).  Edited 
by  Philip  F.  Alexander.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

Contains  extracts  from  the  voyages  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson, 
and  Barents.  There  are  maps,  illustrations,  and  an  introduction. 
Historical  Geography  of  England.  By  Maud  Holliday. 

(2s.  net.  Oxford  :  Blackwell.) 

This  book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  taking 
Course  II  Geography  in  the  Board  of  Education  Examination  for 
Teachers.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  his¬ 
torical  atlas. 

RELIGION. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  History.  By  H.  Clive  Barnard.  (Black.) 

Mr.  Barnard  writes  for  children  of  about  eleven  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  aims  at  filling  a  gap  between  the  Bible  stories  told  to 
quite  young  children  and  the  later  studies  when  an  examination  is 
in  view.  It  gives  a  continuous  story  dealing  with  events  from  the 
Creation  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  There  are  many  helpful  illus¬ 
trations. 

Philips’  Scripture  Atlas.  (6d.  net.  G.  Philip.) 

A  very  complete  and  well  printed  series  of  sixteen  maps.  There 
are  historical  maps  and  physical  maps.  The  atlas  forms  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

Coronation  Rites.  By  Reginald  Maxwell  Woolley. 

(5s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  new  volume  in  the  Series  of  “  Cambridge  Liturgical  Hand¬ 
books  ”  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  liturgies.  It 
is  a  careful  scholarly  production,  and  deals  with  the  coronation 
rites  of  the  nations  of  Europe  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Vol  II.  Chapters  xiii  to  xxviii. 

By  Charles  Knapp.  (Is.  Murby.) 

Dr.  Knapp  issues  this  new  volume  in  11  Murby 's  Smaller  Scrip¬ 
ture  Manuals  ”  on  the  same  lines  as  before.  There  are  introduc¬ 
tion,  map,  and  explanatory  notes,  containing  all  the  help  needed 
by  candidates  for  junior  public  examinations. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Napier  Tercentenary  Memorial  Volume.  Edited  by  Cargill  Gilston 
Knott.  (21s.  net.  Published  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  Longmans.) 

This  is  a  handsome  volume,  well  printed  on  good  paper  with 
wide  margins,  and  embellished  by  a  reproduction  in  colour  of 
Napier,  and  many  other  appropriate  illustrations.  The  letterpress 
consists  of  the  addresses  and  essays  communicated  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  July  1914  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  John  Napier’s 


“  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio.”  Lord  Moulton 
gave  the  opening  address ;  a  long  list  of  distinguished  professors 
followed . 

A  Course  of  Modern  Analysis :  An  Introduction  to  the  General 
Theory  of  Infinite  Processes  and  of  Analytic  Functions ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Principal  Transcendental  Functions. 
Second  edition,  completely  revised.  By  E.  T.  Whittaker  and 
G.  N.  Watson.  (18s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  exhausted  some  time  ago,  but 
the  author  found  himself  unable  at  once  to  prepare  a  new  edition. 
He  has  now  done  so  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  responsible  for  certain  new  chapters  and  has  also  revised- 
others. 

“Cambridge  Physical  Series.” — Experimental  Physics:  A  Text¬ 
book  of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.  By  Harold  A. 
Wilson.  (10s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  students  using  this  book  will  be  in  the 
first  year  of  a  College  course,  and  that  they  will  have  some  notion 
of  elementary  physics ;  except  for  this  no  knowledge  of  physics  is 
assumed.  The  author’s  aim  is  to  treat  fundamental  principles  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  may  study  them  adequately  and  under¬ 
stand  them. 

“  Cambridge  Technical  Series.” — An  Introduction  to  Applied 
Mechanics.  By  Ewart  S.  Andrews.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.) 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  and  learning  applied  mechanics  is  said 
to  be  increased  by  existing  textbooks,  which  are  either  on  the  lines 
of  applied  mathematics  or,  in  the  reaction  from  these,  of  applied 
mechanics,  without  sufficient  explanation  of  principles.  The  pre¬ 
sent  book  aims  at  presenting  the  principles  first  and  foremost,  and 
then  their  application  to  the  simpler  problems  in  engineering  and 
architecture. 

“  Cambridge  Physical  Series.” — Experimental  Harmonic  Motion : 
A  Manual  for  the  Laboratory.  By  G.  F.  C.  Searle.  (4s.  6d. 
net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

A  simple  textbook  for  University  students,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmonic  motion  are  illustrated  by  simple  apparatus 
which  Dr.  Searle  has  designed.  This  apparatus  can  be  purchased. 
A  Textbook  on  Practical  Mathematics  for  Advanced  Technical 
Students.  By  H.  Leslie  Mann.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

Mr.  Mann  has  for  some  years  lectured  on  “  Advanced  Practical 
Mathematics  ”  at  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic,  and  here  gives  the 
substance  of  the  work  done  in  his  lecture  course.  A  knowledge 
of  elementary  mathematics  is  assumed,  and  the  book  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  covering  the  study  of  three  years— (1)  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry,  (2)  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus* 
(3)  the  Application  of  the  Subject-matter  of  the  two  previous  Sec¬ 
tions  to  Concrete  Examples. 

SCIENCE. 

Questions  and  Numerical  Exercises  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.. 

Bv  David  Baird.  (Is.  net.  Blackie.) 

These  exercises  cover  the  ground  required  for  the  Intermediate- 
Leaving  Certificate  in  Science  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  serve  for  class  work  or  for  home  work,  and  are  so- 
designed  that  the  earlier  stages  in  the  syllabus  are  systematically 
revised. 

A  First  Course  in  Engineering  Science. 

By  P.  J.  Haler  and  A.  H.  Stuart.  (Clive.) 

The  authors  have  written  this  book  for  the  use  of  students  in 
technical  institutes,  who  are  in  the  first  year  of  their  engineering 
course.  The  latest  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Education  have- 
been  followed,  and  care  has  been  taken  that  the  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  through  the  course  is  not  unduly  complicated  and' 
can,  for  the  most  part,  be  made  in  the  school  workshop. 
Introduction  to  Heat.  By  Arthur  R.  Laws  and  George  W.  Todd.. 

•  (2s.  6d.  Mills  &  Boon.) 

There  are  things  that  grown-up  people,  such  as  examining 
boards,  think  a  boy  ought  to  know ;  there  are  things  that  boys  want 
to  know,  and  will  spend  unlimited  time  and  energy  in  finding  out 
when  once  their  curiosity  is  aroused.  Mr.  Laws  and  Dr.  Toddi 
appeal  to  this  natural  curiosity,  thinking  that,  if  the  boy’s  interest 
in  laboratory  work  is  once  aroused,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  at  a 
later  stage  in  satisfying  the  more  formal  demands  of  the  subject. 
Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  E.  W.  E.  Kempson.. 

(3s.  E.  Arnold.) 

Mr.  Kempson  gives  in  this  volume  the  work  in  electricity  and' 
magnetism  that  lie  has  done  during  a  year  with  the  upper  forms 
of  Rugby  School.  The  special  point  he  makes  in  the  book  is  the- 
connexion  between  static  electricity  and  voltaic  electricity.  His. 
.  experience  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  learner  leads  him  to  think  that  the; 
I  distinction  often  made  between  the  two  is  confusing  to  learners. 
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SCOUTING. 

Control.  An  Address  to  Scoutmasters  and  to  all  who  work,  or  who 
are  about  to  work,  among  Boys.  By  E.  A.  Humphrey  Finn. 
(6d.  net.  Heller.) 

A  pamphlet  that  well  deserves  careful  reading.  Without  disci¬ 
pline  there  can  be  no  progress ;  discipline  implies  control ;  control 
is  exercised  by  the  leader  because  of  his  character,  and  not  because 
of  his  office;  control  by  a  worthy  leader  helps  the  boy  to  self-con¬ 
trol,  the  final  aim  of  education.  Influence  is  important;  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  bv  being  and  doing  rather  than  by  talking.  These  are  the 
main  points  of  a  helpful  address. 

WAR  IN  KUSSIA. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross.  By  V.  Doroshevitch.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Note  by  Stephen  Graham.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

A  book  that  rouses  all  the  vain  feeling  of  the  pity  of  things — 
written  with  tears  and  read  with  shrinking  horror.  In  simple 
words  are  expressed  the  sufferings  of  a  peasant  race  whose  land  is 
overrun  by  armies.  The  Bussian  military  authorities  decided  to 
leave  a  devastated  country  to  the  German  invader,  and  millions  of 
people  had  to  pack  up  their  belongings  and  flee  into  the  unknown. 
It  is  their  journey  that  is  described. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.. 


EDUCATION. 

Knowledge  and  Character  :  The  Straight  Boad  in  Education.  By 
William  Archer.  Allen  &  Unwin,  6d.  net. 

I  he  Nemesis  of  Docility  :  A  Study  of  German  Character.  By 
Edmond  Holmes.  Constable,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Public  School  in  \\ar  Time.  By  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  Murray, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

High  School  and  Class  Management.  By  Horace  A.  Hollister. 

Introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman.  Heath,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Youth,  School,  and  Vocation.  By  M.  Bloomfield.  Introduction 
by  Henry  Suzzallo.  Harrap,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Collected  Papers  on  Analytical  Psychology.  By  C.  G.  Jung. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Constance  E.  Long.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  & 
Cox,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Newsholme  s  School  Hygiene  :  The  Laws  of  Health  in  Belation  to 
School  Life.  New  Edition,  rewritten  for  all  School  Workers 
by  James  Kerr.  Allen  &  Unwin,  4s.  6d.  net. 

[The  fourteenth  edition  of  a  very  useful  book.] 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  for  1915.  Toronto  : 
Wilgress. 

Converging  Paths.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  M.  A.  Leiper.  Ginn. 
5s.  net. 

School  Hygiene.  By  Leo  Burgerstein.  Translated  from  the  Third 
Edition  by  Beatrice  L.  Stevenson  and  Anna  L.  Osten. 
Harrap,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Mentally  Deficient  Children  :  Their  Treatment  and  Training.  By 
G.  E.  Shuttleworth  and  W.  A.  Potts.  Fourth  Edition 
Lewis,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  I  ltimate  Belief.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock.  Constable,  2s.  6d 
net. 


[A  book  dealing  with  the  spiritual  life  and  the  need  for  a 
philosophy  of  Love  that  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
teachers.] 

LATIN. 

Latin  Prose  for  Middle  Forms.  By  W.  Horton  Spragge  and 
Arthur  Sloman.  Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

[Continuous  pieces  simply  composed  to  enable  pupils  to  begin 
writing  Latin  prose  at  an  earlier  stage  than  usual.  Written 
for  use  with  the  Pitt  Press  Elementary  Latin  Grammar  ] 
Caesar’s  Wars  with  the  Germans.  Edited  by  W.  Chalmers  Bowie. 
Oxford  :  Blackwell,  Is.  6d.  net. 

[Parts  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  adapted,  with  illustrations, 
foot-notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary.] 

Borne  and  Her  Kings.  Edited  by  W.D.  Lowe  and  C  E  Free¬ 
man.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  6d. 

[Extracts  from  the  first  book  of  Livy,  with  maps,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  notes,  and  exercises.] 


FRENCH. 

Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure  Par  Jean  de  la  Brete.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  E.  C.  Goldberg.  Macmillan,  2s.  fid.  net.  New 

Edition. 

A  French  Notebook.  Arranged  by  C.  E.  Hodges.  Dent  Is 

[A  notebook  bound  in  cloth,  which  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
kept,  containing  rules  and  examples,  with  space  for  the  entrv 
of  additional  examples,  intended  for  secondary  schools  anil 
evening  institutes.] 


GERMAN. 

Progressive  German  Idioms.  Compiled  by  S.  Tindall.  Oxford 
University  Press,  Is.  3d.  net. 

[Arranged  in  four  sections,  each  alphabetical  :  (1)  Grammar 
idioms;  (2)  common  idioms  with  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and 
idioms  of  time  and  dates ;  (3)  less  common  idioms  ;  (4)  proverbs 
and  similes.] 

Buch  Deutscher  Dichtung.  Herausgegeben  von  H.  G.  Fiedler. 
Oxford  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

[A  selection  of  German  verse  from  Luther  to  Liliencron, 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  chapter  on  versification.  All  in 
German.] 

BUSSIAN. 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Russian  Language.  By  Leonard  A. 
Magnus.  Murray,  5s.  net. 

ITALIAN. 

Italian  Grammar,  Self-Taught.  By  A.  C.  Panagulli.  Is.  net.  Key 
to  same,  fid.  net.  Marlborough. 

ENGLISH. 

The  World’s  Classics.- — (1)  English  Critical  Essays  (Nineteenth 
Century).  Selected  and  edited  by  Edmund  D.  Jones. 
(2)  English  Prose  :  Narrative,  Descriptive,  and  Dramatic. 
Compiled  by  H.  A.  Treble.  Milford,  thin  paper,  Is.  3d. ;  ordi¬ 
nary  paper,  Is.  each. 

Selections  from  Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartus,  The  French  Revolution, 
Past  and  Present.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Samuel  B.  Hemingway  and  Charles  Seymour.  Heath,  2s.  fid. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare  :  The  Tempest.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban. 

The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Scrimgeour.  Macmillan,  2s.  fid. 

Fifteen  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  3s.  net 

[Well  printed  in  good  type,  with  a  glossary  abridged  from 
the  Oxford  Shakespeare  Glossary  of  C.  T.  Onions.  Contains 
Tempest,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  King  John,  Richard  IT, 
Henry  V,  Richard  III,  Henry  VIII,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  King  Lear.] 

Chambers’s  Supplementary  Readers. — Lassie  and  Laddie  :  A 
Story  for  Little  Lads  and  Lassies.  By  Mary  D.  Brine. 
Abridged  for  use  in  Schools.  Illustrated.  Chambers,  8d. 

School  Poetry  for  the  Senior  Division.  Selections  for  Stages  IV, 
V,  and  VI.  Ralph,  Holland,  6d.  net. 

English  Verse  Composition.  By  Albert  E.  Roberts  and  Alfred 
Pratt.  E.  Arnold,  2s.  fid. 

[A  manual  for  use  in  schools  where  versification  is  taught 
as  an  alternative  to  essay  writing.] 

English  Literature  in  Prose  and  Verse.  From  Cowper  to  Landor. 
Compiled  by  Edith  L.  Elias.  Harrap,  Is.  6d. 

V  b.  Oxford  University  Press,  Is.  net. 

[A  selection  of  poems  written  by  the  boys  of  Form  V  B  at 
Shrewsbury  School.] 

A  Ferst  Reeder  in  Simplifyd  Speling.  The  Simplifyd  Speling 
Sosyeti,  6d.  net. 

Lays  of  Love  and  Life.  By  Rev.  E.  E.  Bradford.  Kegan  Paul, 
2s.  fid.  net. 

Swegen.  By  James  F.  Waight.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Is.  fid.  net. 

HISTORY. 

Community  Civics.  By  Jessie  Field  and  Scott  Nearing.  Mac¬ 
millan,  3s. 

[Specially  written  for  small  country  communities  in  U.S.A.] 

Outlines  of  European  History  :  1814-1914.  By  G.  B.  Smith. 
With  Maps.  E.  Arnold,  2s.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  Modern  Europe  :  From  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  Great  War.  By  Eugene  Lewis  Hasluck.  University 
of  London  Press,  3s. 

Modern  Europe  :  1789-1914.  By  Sydney  Herbert.  Macmillan, 
2s.  fid.  net. 

Nationality  as  a  Factor  in  Modern  History.  By  J.  Holland  Rose. 
Rivingtons,  4s.  6d.  net. 

[Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge.] 

Landmarks  of  Polish  History.  By  August  Zaleski.  Introduction 
by  R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  Allen  &  Unwin,  6d.  net. 

Black’s  History  Pictures. — Our  Early  History,  to  1066.  Selected 
and  edited  by  G.  H.  Reed.  Black,  Is. 

A  Short.  History  of  English  Rural  Life  :  From  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Invasion  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Montague  Fordham.  Pre¬ 
face  by  Charles  Bathurst.  Allen  &  Unwin,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Story  of  London.  By  R.  McWilliam.  Foreword  by  Stewart 
Headlam.  Profusely  illustrated.  Books  1  and  IV.  Pitman, 
each  Is.  3d. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Allies.  By  Jonathan  Swift.  Edited,  with  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  B.  Wheeler.  Clarendon  Press, 
2s.  fid.  net. 
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Chambers's  Periodic  Histories.— (1)  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
(2)  England  under  Tudor  and  Stewart  Kings.  Each  Is.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Modern  School  Series. — Historical  Section.  Book  I,  The 
Tale  of  Ancient  Peoples,  lOd. ;  Book  II,  The  Tale  of  the 
Nations,  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An  Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Chas.  B. 
Thurston.  London  University  Press,  3s.  6d. 

[The  book  is  especially  useful  to  teachers  and  older  students. 
It  covers  the  syllabus  for  London  Matriculation.  Maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  statistical  appendix.] 

Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies. — Asia.  By  Nellie  B.  Allen. 
Ginn,  3s.  6d. 

The  World  We  Live  In.  Edited  by  Graeme  Williams.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Lionel  W.  Lyde.  Waverley  Book  Company,  8s.  6d. 

net. 

A  Begional  Geography  of  the  Six  Continents.  Book  III  :  North 
America.  By  Ellis  W.  Heaton.  Ralph,  Holland,  Is. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books. — Keys  to  Europe  (II). 
With  Questions  by  B.  C.  Wallis.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Beginners’  Regional  Geography  :  Africa  and  Australasia.  By 
J.  B.  Reynolds.  Black,  Is. 

RELIGION. 

A  Companion  to  Biblical  Studies.  Edited  by  W.  Emery  Barnes. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  15s.  net. 

[A  revised  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Bible,  which  has  been  a  standard  work  for 
twenty  years.] 

Conscience  and  Christ.  Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics.  By 
Hastings  Rashdall.  Duckworth,  5s.  net. 

Aspects  of  the  New  Theology  :  Practical,  Scientific,  Historical. 
From  Dr.  Fr.  Naumann.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Miller.  Elliot 
Stock,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Selections  from  “  God’s  Help  ”  of  Dr.  Fr.  Naumann,  trans¬ 
lated.] 

The  Church  Year  of  Grace.  From  Modern  Continental  Divines. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Miller.  Elliot  Stock,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Sermons.] 

A  Generation  of  Religious  Progress.  Edited  by  G.  Spiller.  Watts, 
Is.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Interpolated  Six-place  Tables  of  the  Logarithms  of  Numbers 
and  the  Natural  and  Logarithmic  Trigonometric  Functions. 
Edited  by  Horace  Wilmer  Marsh.  First  Edition.  Wiley  and 
Chapman  &  Hall,  5s.  6d.  net. 

[A  six-place  table  is  given  for  use  in  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  problems  in  accordance  with  the  standard  practices  of 
manufacture.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy.  Some  two  hundred  persons  have  assisted  in  check¬ 
ing  results.] 

Theory  and  Applications  of  Finite  Groups.  By  G.  A.  Miller, 
H.  F.  Blichfeldt,  and  L.  E.  Dickson.  First  Edition.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall,  17s.  net. 

Hydrodynamics.  By  Horace  Lamb.  Fourth  Edition.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  24s.  net. 

[The  work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  in  parts  re¬ 
written.] 

Cambridge  Tracts.— No.  2  :  The  Integration  of  Functions  of  a 
Single  Variable.  By  G.  H.  Hardy.  Second  Edition.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

Statics  :  A  First  Course.  By  C.  0.  Tuckey  and  W.  A.  Nayler. 
Clarendon  Press,  3s.  6d. 

Longmans’  Explicit  Arithmetic.  Pupils’  Book  VII,  8d. ;  Teachers’ 
Book  VII,  Is.  6d. 

Chambers’s  Practical  Concentric  Arithmetics. — Book  VII.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity.  By  F.  B.  Pidduck.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  14s.  net. 

[Assumes  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  gives 
in  the  early  chapters  a  fairly  simple  account  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  necessary.  The  later  chapters  give  introductory  accounts 
of  special  subjects  such  as  Radioactivity  and  Electrons.] 

A  Senior  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan  and  I.  B. 
Thole.  With  120  Diagrams  by  E.  D.  Griffiths.  Methuen,  5s. 

[For  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  based  on  a  treatment  that  is  essentially  experimental.] 

General  Chemistry.  Part  I  :  Principles  and  Applications.  By 
Lyman  C.  Newell.  Heath,  5s. 

[The  author  states  that  chemistry  must  now  be  taught  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  may  if  necessary  earn  his  own 
living.  In  consequence  he  gives  practical  applications  of  the 
principles.] 


The  Moon  :  Considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite.  By 
James  Nasmyth  and  James  Carpenter.  Murray,  2s.  6d. 

[A  new  and  cheaper  edition  with  26  illustrative  plates  and 
numerous  diagrams.] 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Physics.  By  H.  E.  Hadley.  Macmillan, 
3s. 

[Aims  at  giving  within  a  reasonable  size  and  at  a  moderate 
price  the  experiments  required  for  University  Intermediate 
examinations.] 

Manuring  for  Higher  Crop  Production.  By  E.  J.  Russell.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

[The  Director  of  the  Rotliamsted  Experimental  Station  gives 
the  definite  information  necessary  for  farmers  wTho  desire  to 
increase  their  crops.] 

THE  WAR. 

Empire  Day  Book  of  Patriotism.  Evans,  Is.  6d. 

[Contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  information  about 
the  Empire  and  how  to  conduct  the  celebration.] 

The  Ideal  of  Citizenship  :  Being  the  Speech  of  Pericles  over  those 
fallen  in  the  War.  Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Thucydides 
by  A.  E.  Zimmern.  Milford,  Is. 

[A  singularly  apt  and  salutary  speech  for  Englishmen  of  to¬ 
day.] 

The  Future  of  the  War  :  An  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Buchan 
and  reprinted  from  The  Bookseller.  Distributed  by  the  Book¬ 
sellers'  Provident  Institution. 

Peace-makers.  By  Violet  and  Armel  O’Connor.  Foreword  by  John 
Oxenham.  Methuen,  Is. 

Freedom  in  Service.  By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  Murray,  2s.  6d. 

[Six  essays  :  The  Ancient  Defence  of  England,  Compulsory 
Service  and  Liberty,  The  Voluntary  Principle,  Christianity 
and  War,  The  State  and  its  Rivals.] 

Women  and  the  Land.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  5s.  net. 

[A  practical  volume  showing  what  can  be  done,  and  how 
and  why.] 

The  First  Year  of  the  Great  War.  Told  for  Boys  and  Girls  of  the 
Empire  by  Richard  Wilson.  Chambers,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Two  Pamphlets  issued  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  :  (1)  Our  Warrior  Women, 
by  Beatrice  Harraden ;  (2)  The  Girl  He  Left  Behind  Him,  by 
Hugh  Martin.  Witherby,  2d.  each. 

War  Work  for  Boys  and  Girls  By  George  Mallory.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  3d.  net. 

Shell-turning.  For  Munition  Workers.  By  H.  Schofield  and  J.  F. 
Driver.  Blackie,  Is.  net. 

A  Syllabus  in  War  Geography  and  History.  By  Albert  A.  Cock. 
Philip,  6d.  net. 

[Quite  a  useful  little  pamphlet  for  school  use.] 

DENT’S  SCHOOL  PAMPHLETS. 

A  Series  of  Booldets,  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  War.  The  prices  vary  from  3 1  d .  to  5]d. 
May  well  be  used  as  reading  books  in  school. 

PEOPLE’S  BOOKS. 

Neat  little  volumes  at  6d.  each,  published  by  Jack.  The  batch  be¬ 
fore  us  includes  :  (1)  Home  Nursing,  by  Sister  Matilda; 
(2)  India — A  Nation,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant ;  (3)  Keats,  by 
Edward  Thomas;  (4)  Browning,  by  A.  R.  Skemp ;  (5)  Common 
Faults  in  Writing  English,  by  H.  Alexander ;  (6)  The  Roman 
Civilization,  by  A.  F.  Giles. 

HANDWORK. 

The  Principles  of  Drawing  :  A  Student’s  Notebook.  By  H.  Bellin- 
Carter.  E.  Arnold,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Lessons  in  Colour  Flowers.  By  H.  A.  Rankin.  Many  coloured 
plates.  Pitman,  4s.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SERIES. 

Three  Volumes  in  a  New  Series  of  Practical  Handbooks  :  (1)  Fac¬ 
tories  and  Great  Industries.  By  F.  A.  Farrar.  With  some 
account  of  Trade  Unions,  Old  Age  Pensions,  State  Insurance. 
(2)  Trade  and  Commerce  (Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Banking,  &c.).  By  A.  J.  Dicks.  (3)  Ships,  Shipping,  and 
Fishing.  By  George  F.  Bosworth.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

The  Prevention  of  Common  Cold.  By  Oliver  K.  Williamson. 
Methuen,  Is.  net. 

To  Wives  and  Mothers.  How  to  Keep  Yourselves  and  Your  Chil¬ 
dren  Well  and  Strong.  Compiled  by  the  Infant  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation.  3d.  net. 

The  Workers  and  Education.  By  Frederick  John  Gillman.  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Is.  net. 

[A  record  of  some  present-day  experiments  in  education, 
as  Settlements,  Guest  Houses,  and  Study  Circles.] 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTU  RES 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND 


FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES  ON 

ASPECTS  OF  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

To  be  delivered  at  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.,  on  Thursday  Evenings, 

28  September  to  14  December,  1916. 

By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  (the  Second  Course  of  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Series)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  September  28th,  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  aspects  to  be  dealt  with  are  such  as  have  a  practical  interest  for  all  classes  of  teachers,  and  will  be  treated  with  the  frankness  that  is  possible  in  an 
unreported  discourse  but  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  published  book.  In  the  ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for  himself  the  theory  of  his  profession, 
but  he  may  be  greatly  helped  by  learning  how  others  have  solved  the  problems  that  he  must  face.  To  this  end  the  lectures  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by 
tefeiences  to  the  teaching  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school  course.  While  the  Lecturer  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  indicating  how  present  educational 
conditions  maj  be  impioved,  lie  will  take  the  existing  conditions  as  the  basis  and  show  how  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Sept.  28.)  How  to  Profit  by  Lectures. — Nature  of  lecturing  as  a  form 
of  instruction  :  to  be  avoided  as  a  general  method  in  school  work  :  lessons  too 
often  degenerate  into  lectures :  lectures  specially  suited  for  advanced  students : 
the  work  demanded  of  the  hearer :  nature  of  listening :  an  essentially  active 
process:  rhythm  of  listening :  projection:  looking  before  and  alter :  interstitial 
contribution  of  the  listener  to  a  lecture :  note  taking :  its  difficulties  and 
dangers  :  relation  between  lecturer’s  notes  and  the  notes  to  be  made  by  students. 

II.  (Oct.  5.)  The  Pupil  as  he  Realty  Is. — Tendency  to  treat  pupil  as  a  sort 
of  average  :  need  to  recognize  him  as  a  living  individual :  yet  there  is  real  help 
in  using  “  types  ’  as  guides  :  temperament  as  basis  for  classifying  types  :  illus¬ 
trative  classilications  :  relation  of  age  to  mental  development :  the  treatment  of 
dullness  and  precocity :  attempts  to  establish  a  standard  of  intelligence :  the 
tests  of  Binet  and  others.:  imperative  need  to  put  ourselves  at  the  mental 
standpoint  of  our  pupils  :  need  for  retrospection  and  aids  in  applying  it. 

III.  (Oct.  12.)  leaching  How  to  Learn. — Stanley  Hall’s  Paidocenlricism : 
learning  and  teaching  are  correlative  terms :  tendency  to  over-emphasize  teach¬ 
ing:  mistake  of  merely  telling  pupils  to  learn:  need  for  guidance:  teacher’s 
business  to  prescribe  suitable  work  in  reasonable  doses  :  pupil  must  be  put  in 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  learning  :  force  of  imitation :  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  pupil  how  to  set  about  learning :  limits  within  which  pupil’s  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  are  to  be  respected :  indirect  aids :  effects  of  the  methods  by  which 
results  are  tested  :  in  last  resort  pupil  must  do  his  own  learning. 

IV.  (Oct.  19.)  School  Organization—  Certain  data  fixed  by  the  governing 
body :  certain  restrictions  imposed  by  local  conditions :  for  the  rest  the  head 
master  (mistress)  is  free:  relation  between  curricula  and  organization:  the 
form  muster  and  the  specialist  :  itinerant  teacher  versus  itinerant  classes  : 
“sides”:  the  “set”  system:  the  synchronous  system:  co-instruction  and 
co-education:  one  pupil  one  desk:  the  Gary  system  of  organization  and  its 
modifications :  possibility  of  its  introduction  into  England. 

V.  (Oct.  26.)  Classification,  Time-Tables,  and  Schemes  of  Work.  —  Basis 
of  school  classification:  age,  attainment,  even  size:  attainment  most  usual: 
the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  selected  as  test :  time-table  construction :  the  duta 
of  two  kinds  (a)  immutable.  (/;)  that  may  be  manipulated:  correlation  of  class 
time-tables:  esoteric  and  exoteric  time-tables :  nature  of  schemes  of  work: 
their  recent  development :  their  relation  to  the  old  prescriptive  method  :  most 
common  error  is  in  attempting  too  much :  correlation  with  local  conditions 
and  with  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  concerned. 

VI.  (Hoc  2.)  Nature  and  management  of  a  Class.- Collective  psychology 
and  the  general  results  of  the  study  of  groups  of  people;  a  school  class  is  a 
homogeneous  group :  sympathy  of  numbers:  ideal  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  : 
two  aspects  of  class  work,  control  and  actual  instruction  :  class  teaching  con¬ 
trasted  with  private  coaching:  class  is  always  somewhat  of  a  compromise:  ad¬ 
vantage  is  not  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  private  coach,  even  in  matter  of  in- 
st ruction :  manipulation  of  the  class  through  the  individual  and  the  individual 
through  the  class. 


j  '  II.  (Nov.  9.)  Free  Discipline. — Various  means  of  discipline  in  connexion 
with  education .-  dominant  meaning  control-:  Prussian  and  Montessorian  ex¬ 
tremes  :  the  Infant  School  and  the  Sixth  Form  :  the  fallacy  involved  in  the 
popular  notion  of  freedom  :  contrast  between  self-expression  and  self-realization  : 
self-imposed  restrictions  :  control  from  within  and  from  without :  harmonizing 
of  controlling  forces  :  “  playing  the  game  ”  :  freedom  through  service. 

VIII.  (JVot’.16.)  Method  and  its  Latest  Developments.—  Meaning  of  method, 
general  and  particular  :  methodology  and  its  dangers  :  inevitableness  of  method 
even  among  those  who  affect  to  despise  it :  relation  of  method  to  subject  matter  : 
possibility  of  a  universal  method:  recent  revision  of  methods  of  teaching  the 
instrumental  subjects:  experiment  in  methods:  rapid  impressionism  versus 
detailed  work:  practical  applications:  Socratic,  Heuristic,  and  Concentric 
methods :  correlation :  illustrations  from  the  newer  methods  of  teaching 
History,  Geography,  Mathematics,  and  Languages. 

IX.  (Nov.  23.)  The  Teacher’s  use  of  Language.— Language  and  thought: 

intercourse  ”  amain  aim  of  school :  most  teachers  talk  too  much:  nature  of 

vocabulary  :  static  and  dynamic  nature  of  words  :  the  three  kinds  of  vocabu¬ 
laries  :  extent  of  vocabulary  of  the  educated  person,  the  illiterate,  and  the 
“  plain  man  ”  :  vocabularies  of  great  authors  :  use  of  the  dictionary  contrasted 
with  the  use  of  prepared  “vocabularies”  in  studying  foreign  languages: 
relative  values  of  the  English-Foreign  and  the  Foreign- English  dictionaries  : 
means  of  enriching  and  purifying  our  pupils’  working  vocabulary. 

X.  (Nov  30.)  Written  Exercises  and  General  Home-work.  —  Specific  aims 
of  written  exercises  :  possibility  of  utilizing  all  written  exercises  as  practice  in 
English:  danger  of  excessive  emphasis  on-  composition  as  composition: 
correction  of  written  work:  danger  o  over-detailed  correction:  problem  of 
pupils  correcting  their  own  exercises :  marking  versus  correcting :  kinds  of 
home  work  :  principles  on  which  it  should  be  prescribed  :  importance  of  age  of 
pupils  as  determing  factor  :  dangers  of  conflict  with  home  interests  :  what  to 
expect  from  parents  :  alternatives  to  home  work. 

XI.  (Uec.  7.)  Books  and  Apparatus.— Nature  of  textbooks  and  difference 
in  kind  :  the  logical  and  psychological  standpoint:  the  teacher  and  the  text¬ 
book  as  authorities  ;  the  pupil’s  notebook  as  textbook  :  The  British  Association 
.Report  on  the  printing  of  school  books  :  the  economic  aspect  :  books  of  reference 
and  the  School  library :  apparatus  as  distinguished  from  furniture  :  home-made 
apparatus :  excessive  use  of  apparatus:  temporary  aud  permanent  apparatus: 
joint  responsibility  for  apparatus. 

XII.  (Dec.  14.)  Examinations. — Two  different  aims  of  examinations  :  testing 
and  training:  two  kinds  of  testing  («)  for  capacity,  (6)  for  attainments: 
different  effects  of  internal  and  external  examinations :  personal  equation  of 
examiner,  of  pupil,  and  of  teacher;  best  way  of  preparing  pupils  for  external 
examinations :  possibility  of  obtaining  good  examination  results  without 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  pupil:  bow  to  draw  up  an  examination  paper: 
alternative  questions:  method  of  marking  examination  papers :  numerical 
versus  literal  marks:  correlating  the  results  of  the  marking  of  different 
examiners. 


tttb  rUK  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 
_ *  Menders  of  the  Collegu  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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MACMILLAN  S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1917. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPH  Y. 


George— Sidgwick.— Poems  of  England.  With  Notes  ( Lower  s.  d. 

Forms  and  Preliminary)  .  ...  2  6 

Kingsley.— The  Water  Babies.  Is.  6d.,  Is.  net;  sewed,  6d. 
Abridged  Edition  for  Schools.  Illustrated,  Is. ;  sewed,  6d. 
{Preliminary) . 

Shakespeare.— Macbeth.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix. 

{Junior  and  Senior) .  . 

Macbeth.  J.  C.  Scrimgeour.  {Junior  and  Senior) 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA— continued. 

Is. 


With 


Macbeth.  C.  W.  French.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 
Macbeth.  A.  C.  L.  Beowx.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 
Henry  V.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  ( Junior 


and  Senior) 

Henry  V. 
Henry  V. 


R.  H.  Bowles.  (Junior  and  Senior) 
L.  E.  Mott.  (Junior  and  Senior) . . . 


net 
net 

—  Eversley  Edition  of  above  Plays.  With  Notes.  ( Junior  and 
Senior )  .  . each 

Scott. — Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Palgrave.  (Junior)  . 

-  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  G.  H.  Stuart.  2s.  6d. 

Sewed,  2s.  ( Junior ) 

- —  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  E.  A.  Packard.  ( Junior )  net 

Tennyson.  —  Geraint  and  Enid  and  The  Marriage  of 

Geraint.  G.  C.  Macaulay.  (Junior)  . 

- The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

F.  J.  Rowe.  (  Junior)  . 

Southey.  — Life  of  Nelson.  Michael  Macmillan.  ( Junior ) 

-  Episodes  from  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  C.  H. 

Spence.  ( Junior )  . 

Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.  H.  M.  Perciyal.  ( Senior )  ... 

- Lycidas,  Sonnets,  &c.  W.  Bell.  (Senior)  . 

- The  Shorter  Poems.  A.  J.  George.  (Senior)  . 

Eliot.— Silas  Marner.  E.  L.  Gulick.  (Senior)  .  net 

Gwynn.— Masters  of  English  Literature . 

Saintsbury.-- A  First  Book  of  English  Literature  . 

Saintsbury.— Short  History  of  English  Literature 
Also  in  Eive  Parts.  2s.  each 

Nesfield. — Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Preliminary  and 

Junior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net)  . 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Prelim.)... 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 


liminary  and  Junior) 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition. 


(Senior.) 


(KEY,  Is.  net)  ... 

—  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net)  . 

—  Matriculation  English  Course.  (KEY,  3s.  6d.  net)  ... 
Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 


Complete  in  one  volume.  2s.  6d. 

Geography  of  the  World 


(KEY',  4s.  6d.  net) 

Rowe  and  Webb.— Guide  to  the  Study  of  English . 

Brooksbank. — Essay  and  Letter  Writing . 

Beak. — Indexing  and  Precis  Writing  . 

KEY,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Hearnshaw.— First  Book  of  English  History... 
Buckley.— History  of  England  for  Beginners.  New  Edition 
Green.— Short  History  of  the  English  People.  New 

Cheaper  and  Final  Edition . net 

Green  and  Tait.— Analysis  of  English  History  . 

Thompson.— History  of  England  .  . 

Tout.— Short  Analysis  of  English  History  . 

Davies.— Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with  numerous 

Practical  Exercises  . 

Also  in  Two  Parts:  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s.;  Pai’t  II, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Is. 

Smith  — A  First  Book  of  Commercial  Geography . 

Wallis.— A  First  Book  of  General  Geography . 

-  A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  Part  I.  The  World 

in  General.  Is.  6d.  Part  II.  The  Continents  in  Detail.  Is.  6d. 
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...  3 
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The  International  Geography.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill 

Or,  Preliminary  Section,  Principles  of  Geography,  Is.  6d. ;  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  British  Isles,  Is. ;  II,  Europe,  2s.  6d. ;  III,  Asia,  2s. ;  IV, 

Australasia,  ls.6d. ;  V,  North  America,  2s.;  VI,  South  America, 

Is.  6d. ;  VII,  Africa,  2s. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA . 

Hall  and  Stevens.  —  School  Arithmetic.  Complete,  with 
Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  Answers,  Is.  KEY, 

10s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts — Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  with¬ 
out  Answers,  2s.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ; 
without  Answers,  2s.  KEY,  6s. 

Palmer.  —  Arithmetic— chiefly  Examples  With  or  without 
Answers . 

Sydney  Jones.— Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic  and 
Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 
Answers,  2s.  6d.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers 

%*  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 


3  6 


4  6 


Loney  and  Grenville.  —  Shilling  Arithmetic. 

Answers . 

Lock  and  Turnbull. — Arithmetic  for  Schools . 

Also  Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  Part  II,  with  Answers,  3s. 

Hall  and  Knight.  —  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 

Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers, 

3s.  6d.  With  Answers  . 

KEY,  8s.  6d.  Answers,  Is. 

Hall. — School  Algebra.  With  or  without  Answers.  Part  I,  2s.  6d. 
KEY,  6s.  Part  II,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I  and  II,  3s.  6d.  Part  III, 
Is.  6d.  Parts  II  and  III,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  6s.  Complete,  4s.  6d. 
KEY,  10s. 

Barnard  and  Child.— New  Algebra  for  Schools.  Parts  I, 
II,  and  III,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  KEY  to  Parts 
I-III,  6s.  6d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  Part  IV,  Is.  9d.  Vol.  II,  Parts 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  4s.  KEY,  8s.  6d. 

Mair.— Exercises  in  Mathematics.  With  Answers  and  Hints 

Without  Answers  and  Hints 

FRENCH. 

Verne.  —  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-vingts  Jours. 

Adapted  and  Edited  by  L.  Barbe,  B.A.  ( Senior ) . 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier.— Public  School  French  Primer 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann.— Primary  French  Course.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  Word 
and  Phi’ase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Pai’t  II,  2s.  6d.  Word 
and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  III,  2s.  6d.  Word 
and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

Siepmann.— Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.)  Lessras 
in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the  Association 
Phontstique  . 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  (Preliminary ,  Junior,  and  Senior) 

- Gallic  War.  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherford.  (Preliminary  and  Junior)  .:. 

-  Gallic  War.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

C.  Bryans.  ( Junior  and  Senior)  . 

Virgil.  —  Aeneid.  Book  X.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

S.  G.  Owen.  (  Junior  and  Senior)  . 

Cicero.— De  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh.  ( Senior )  . 

Kenophon.  —  Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 

Exercises  by  E.  A.  Wells.  (Junior  and  Senior) . 

- Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  A.  S. 

Walpole.  (Junior  and  Senior) . 

-  Anabasis.  I-IV.  Edited  by  Wr.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 

White.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 

Aeschylus.  —  Prometheus  Vinctus.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Senior)  . 

- Prometheus  Vinctus.  E.  E.  Sikes,  M.A.,  and  St.  J.  B. 

Wynne  Willson.  (Senior)  . . . 

SCIENCE. 

Gregory  and  Hadley. — Class  Book  of  Physics 

Also  Parts  I  and  II.  Fundamental  Measurements  :  Hydrostatics 
and  Mechanics.  Is.  6d.  Parts  I.  II,  and  III.  Fundamental 
Measurements ;  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics ;  Heat.  2s.  Parts 
III  and  IV.  Heat;  Light.  Is.  6d.  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V.  Heat; 
Light;  Sound.  2s.  Parts  IV  and  V.  Light;  Sound.  Is.  6d. 
Parts  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  Magnetism  ;  Static  Electricity ;  Voltaic 
Electricity.  Is.  6d. 

Hadley.— A  Manual  of  Practical  Physics . 

Lownds.— A  First  Book  of  Physics . 

Perkin  and  Lean.  —  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and 

Physics.  Complete,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Vols . each 

Whitton.— A  First  Book  of  Experimental  Science 
Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones.— Elementary  General  Science 

D.  E.  Jones.— Heat.  Light,  and  Sound  ...  . 

Edser.— Heat  for  Advanced  Students  . 

-  Light  lor  Students . 

Hadley.— Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners 
Thompson.  —  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and 

Magnetism.  New  Edition  completely  revised  . 

L.  M.  Jones.— Introductory  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Schools .  . 

Whitton.— A  First  Book  of  Chemistry  . 

Donington.— Class  Book  of  Chemistry.  Parts  I-III . 

Also  Part  I,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I  and  II,  2s.  6d.  Parts  II  and  III,  2s.  6d. 
Part  IV.  Metals.  2s. 

- Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry . 

Parrish. — Chemistry  ior  Schools  of  Science . 

Roscoe  and  Lunt.— Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners 
Cathcart.— A  First  Book  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 


s.  d. 
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Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON 

WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO  HEAR 

FROM 

THE  PRINCIPALS 

OF 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

(BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’) 

WISHING  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  NUMBERS. 

J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C.  Central  5053. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- MIDSUMMER,  1916. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  November 

number  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 


[. Throughout  the  following  Lists ,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.'] 


SENIOR. 


General  Proficiency. 

1.  -Honan,  T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

( Isbister  Prize.) 

2.  Weber,  Y.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

(Pinches  Memorial  Prize.) 

3.  Maker,  A. -C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

(Hodgson  Memorial  Prize.) 

4.  Cullinan,  D.  Sc.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 


English  Subjects. 

1.  Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

2.  O’Brien,  E.  C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 


1.  Cullinan,  D. 

2.  Honan,  T. 


Mathematics. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 


Classics. 

Not  awarded. 


Natural  Sciences. 

Not  awarded. 


PRIZES. 


Taylor- Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

“  Eve  Silver  Medal  ”  for  Proficiency  in  German. 

Not  awarded. 


Miss  Mears  Prize  for  Domestic  Economy. 


Evans,  Miss  K. 


Central  School,  Carnarvon. 


1.  Mitrnan,  M. 

2.  Gillham,  R.W. 

3.  De  Aguiar,  J. 

4.  Brockbank,  A.  H. 


JUNIOR. 

General  Proficiency. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School. 
Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School. 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School. 


1.  Lesur,  A.  A. 

2.  Degallaix,  J. 

3.  Jousseau,  H. 

4.  Crowley,  P. 


PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry. 
Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry. 
Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry. 


X. 

2. 


1. 

2. 


1. 

2. 


1. 


1. 

2. 


1. 

2. 


The  following  is  a 


list  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 
SENIOR  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included.) 


Scripture  History. 

Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
Pirn,  F.  D.  The  Friends’  School,  Mount- 

mellick. 

English  Language. 

Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
O’Brien,  E.  C.  St,  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

English  Histary. 

Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
Pirn,  F.  D.  The  Friends’  School,  Mount- 

mellick. 

Geography. 

Lloyd,  D.  W.  J.  Hampton  Grammar  School, 
Hereford. 


Geometry. 

1. 

Honan,  T. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2. 

Evans,  P,  G. 

Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse. 

Trigonometry. 

1. 

Cullinan,  D. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2. 

Honan,  T. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Mechanics. 

1. 

Cullinan,  D. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2. 

Honan,  T. 

St,  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Book-keeping . 

1.  O’Brien,  E.  C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

2.  Nogueira,  M.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Mensuration. 

1.  Honan,  T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 


Arithmetic. 

Weber,  V.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 
Browne,  E.  S.  Lancaster  Royal  Grammar 
School. 

.Cullinan,  D.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 


French. 

Droolers,  Miss  f  La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s 
B.  J.  J.  1  Green  Road,  N.W. 
rDroulers,  Miss  J  La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s 
X  M.  M.  A.  J.  I  Green  Road,  N.W. 

LVaripati,  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 


Algebra. 

Cullinan,  D.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 
Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate, 


German. 

1.  Clifton,  H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

2.  Mountain,  A.  Private  tuition. 


Spanish. 

X.  Carles,  F.  M.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

2.  Silva,  L.  J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

Greek. 

1.  Burke,  A.  J.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley. 

2.  Kay,  T.  J.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley. 

Light  and  Heat. 

1.  Honan,  T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 
Chemistry. 

1.  Isaacs,  I.  Private  tuition. 

Drawing. 

(Lloyd,  D.  W.  J.  Hampton  Grammar  School, 
Hereford. 

McDowall,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

W.  de  C. 

2.  Jacob,  J.  G.  Newtown  School,  Waterford. 

Shorthand. 

1.  Maker,  A.  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 
2.  Francis,  M.  I.  St.  Margaret’s  Central  Boys’ 
School,  Whalley  Range. 

Domestic  Economy. 

1.  Evans,  Miss  K.  Central  School,  Carnarvon. 

2.  Giller,  Miss  Gartlet  School,  Watford. 

H.  B.  M. 
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N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively: — 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

ma. 

=  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science 

al.  =  Algebra. 

dw.  =  Dutch. 

h.  =  History. 

ms. 

=  Mensuration. 

sh.  —  Shorthand. 

b.  —  Botany. 

e.  =  English. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

mu. 

=  Music. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

/.  =  French. 

i.  —  Irish. 

V • 

=  Political  Economy. 

ta.  =  Tamil 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

g.  -  Geography. 

1.  =  Latin. 

ph. 

=  Physiology. 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

ge.  =  German. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 

phys. 

=  Elementary  Physics. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

to.  =  Mechanics. 

s. 

=  Scripture. 

The  signs  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary'  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endow*  d, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  -  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  —  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory, 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Honon,T.  al.gm.t.m.ms.f.lt.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Weber, V.  a.al.g.m.bk.f.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Malzer,  A.  C.s.e.7i.aI.Z>&.s7i.  St.  Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
Cullinan.D.  a.al.t.m.bkf.d, 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Cuigniez,A.A.  al.blc.f.sh.  St.Aloysius' Coll.,Highgate 
McMenemy, J.  e.bk.f.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Varipati,C.  /.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Suso,P.  f.sp.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Foley, V.T.  sh.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
O’Brien, E.C.  e.bk.f.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Razafimahefa,H.M./.d.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 


Steele, E.C. 
Nugent,  T.P.tfc.d. 
Munro,R  .bk.f. 
('Robinson, H. 
'-Walmsley,J.  bk. 
Hunter,  E.  f. 
Francey.J.J.P. 
Tonge,W.L. 

Nop,  TO. 


Grammar  School,  Bentham 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  J oseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Sevenoaks  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Southport  College 
Sevenoaks  School 
Private  tuition 
fMc.Lauchlan,  W\  bk.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
l-Tytgat,L.Y./.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Browne, E.S.  a.  Lancaster  Royal  Grammar  School 
Lloyd, D.W.J.  g.d.  Hampton  Grammar  S.,  Hereford 
Lloyd, C.  s.li.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Kay.T.J.  gr.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Holmes, B.  d.  Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate 

Mulrooney.T.  bk.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Lewis, T.H.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 


('Mulholland.J. 
'-Terndrup,L.  /. 
Duun,E.S. 
['Gleadow,H.  W. 
'-Hurst, T.L. 
Jacob, J.G.  d. 
^Gray,H.J./. 

I  Randle, A.I.  a. 
l-Still.R.H. 

Durrant,F.B. 
('Burke, A.  J.  gr. 
'-Handly.C.R. 
Jones,  R.H. 
Cliallinor.A.B. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Highiield  School,  Muswell  Hill 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Private  tuition 
University  School,  Rochester 
University  School,  Rochester 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


Isaacs,  I.  ch. 
Conlon,W.S. 
Walton,  C. 
Nicol,R. 
Corbin,  C. 
Watkins, H.D. 
Bass,  A. 
Johnston,  A. 
Clas.H.  /. 
Spence, R.J.H. 
("Morris, H.W. 
'-Young,  H.S. 
f  Farrell,  J. 
'--Stringer,  R. 

Carss.D.R. 
f  Davis,  G.J. 
'-Russell, M. A. 
Aucott,D.J. 
Burgis,G. 


Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Grammar  School,  Eccles 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  Philological  School,  Southsea 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Southport  College 
Highfield  School,  Muswell  Hill 
Higlifield  School,  Muswell  Hill 
Private  tuition 
Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
Municipal  Technical  School,  Lincoln 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Private  tuition 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 
Private  tuition 
St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Margate 
Private  tuition 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Byrne, C.  s.e.a.al.f.l.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Mitman,M.  e.a.cd.f.ch.d.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
Gillliam,R.W.  e.a.al.lt.ch.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
de  Aguiar,  J.  s.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Brockbank,A.H.  g.a.al.f.ch. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 
Tatford,F.A.  g.a.f.ch.  Portsmouth  Boys’  SecondaryS. 
Noel,R.  e.a.cd.bk.ms.f.  MaristBros.’Coll.,GroveFerry 
('Day.S.  g.a.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 

'-Rainer, A.A.  a.f.cli.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 

C Allen, F.B.  e.a.al.lt.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 
J  Earle,  A. R.  e.h.g.a.al.lt.ch. 

^  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 

'Aldred,C.N.  a.al  ms.l.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 
Lee,A.R.  a.al.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 
O’Sullivan, P.  a.al.ms.l.  SalesianSchool, Farnborough 
^Stokes, D.W.  e.a.ch.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 
('Cassell, T.B.  e.a.alf.lt.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 
'-Chapman, P.W.  e.a.f.U.d.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
Evans, H.T.  a.U.ch.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 
Way, E. R.H.  g.a.al.  Portsmouth  Boys’ Sec.  School 
fCarles,F.M.  a. f.sp.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
'-Childs, F.G.  a.al.ch.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 
Fogelman.L.  h.a.al.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  School 
Dodero,L.P.  /.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Hall, T.B.  s.e.af.  Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
j'Saks,L.  e.h.g.af.l.  Victorias,  of  Languages, Liverpool 
’-Suso.A.  a.al.msf.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll., Grove  Ferry 


Mackintosh, J.  a.f.d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
f  Charles, V.L.  a.f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

'-Sander, A.  a.al.f.l.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Minski,L.  a.gm.f.l.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
('Moss.A.B.J.  a.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 
Tregidgo,W.M.a.  PortsmouthBoys’  SecondarySchool 
Goult,S.  s.a.ms.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Wiggins,  A.K.  e.a.f.l.  Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse 

Goetghebeur,R.  a.bk.ms.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
('Booker, B.P.  a.gm.ma.  The  High  School,  Havant 
j  Jenkins, T.J.  s.e.a.al. 

-  Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
Webb,G.  a.al.f.  Clark’s  College,  Cardiff 

Giret,E.  a.ms.f.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Potts, D.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

f  Clay,J.  a.al.  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 

'-Hiddleston,J.  a.ms.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Waugh, D.  a.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

^Ellis,J.L.  a.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 
I  Evans, P.G.  a.al.gm.  Wycliffe  College,  Stonehouse 
'-Rickaby,A.  fd.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

("Carranza-Stevenson.J.A.  a.f. 

St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
I  Fysli,W.H.  a.al.f.U.ch. 

L  Hanson  Boys’  Secondary  School,  Bradford 

fBrannan,F.J.B.  a.d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
'-West,H.L.  a.d.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 
Coward, F.T.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School 
Scadgell,J.F.  a.ma.  The  High  School,  Havant 

Henry, T.  g.a.d.  Southampton  Boys’College  &  High  S. 
("Chapman, E.S.  a.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

Coe, H.T.  ci.  Balham  Grammar  School 

I  Kane,J.P.  a.f.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
LSkinnider,L.F.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Thorpe, S.F.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill 
c'Goodison,G.H.  a.al.l.  Private  tuition 

'-Hocknell,B.C.  a.gm.  Ellesmere  School,  Harrogate 
Worley, H.  J.  a.al.  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 
^Fletcher, D.  a.j.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
|  Halsall,R.  s.e.a.  Southport  College 

'-Wray,S.  a.l.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

fDring,W. J.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

|  Murray, B.S.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
'-Webb.N.B.  a.  Devizes  Secondary  School 

C Halbert, G.  a.  Private  tuition 

'-Poles, H.G.  s.al.  University  School,  Rochester 
('Bateman, F.C.R.  ms.  Cowes  Grammar  School 

'-Tibbetts, A. W.  a.  Epsom  College 

Jolliffe.G.G.  a.  Portsmouth  Boys’  SecondarySchool 

Antoine,  H.  A.  a.f.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Birtwisle.A.  t.a.f 

Sir  John  Deane’s  Grammar  School,  Northwicli 
Tomlin, W.  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 

^McConnell, J.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
I  Miner, T.E.  Private  tuition 

'-Wharton, A.J.  f.  Sevenoaks  School 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Honours — Continued. 

("■Jones,!,  s.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
'-O’Meara, T.  a.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

/Debenham,R.A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
'-Ewen,C.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Hawes,W.H.T.a.aLci.  PortsmouthBoys’SecondaryS. 
('Corner, L.C.  a.al.  Epsom  College 

'-Selby,  R.F.  ct.al.f.  Uppingham  School 

('Crompton, A.  a.ms.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

j  Parry, M.a.ms.  MillStreetHigherElem.S., Pontypridd 
j  Quin,G.H.  s.a.al.  Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 
I  Smith, L.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Beulah  Hill 

j  Thornton, F.S.  a.f.l.  Epsom  College 

j  Williams, D.F.  s.a.al.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
(  Wittrick.A.  s.a.  Fartown  Grammar  S.,  Huddersfield 
pJones,E.A.  a.al.d.  Brighton, Hove, & Sussex  Gram.  S. 
I  Lyle, J.  A.  a.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

'-McLauchlau,G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
fFerrie,T.H.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

|  Latham, T  a.  Sandbach  School 

'-Morris, G.R.  h.a.al.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

*Farrell,L.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

*Nogueira,F.  /.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
(Bayliss,W.  Private  tuition 

(Halket,J.M.  d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
f  J eremy.T. H.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S. , Pon  typridd 
I  O’Sullivan, J.I.  d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
|  Williams, J.  a. 

(  Manchester  Municipal  Evening  S.  of  Commerce 
/Elgin, A.  a.  Salesiau  School,  Battersea 

|  Huins.J.P.  g.a.  Private  tuition 

(Tyrrill,I-I.G.  cd.gm.d.  Royal  Gram. S., High  Wycombe 
(Bottomley,J.  a.  The  Secondary  School,  Elland 
Marson,S.  a.  Tutorial  College,  Coventry 

ISimSjW.A.  a.al.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

/Green, J.C.  a.J.lt.  Private  tuition 

|  Stevens, F.B.  a. 

(  Sir  Roger  Manwood’s  Grammar  School,  Sandwich 
("DeLacy,M.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Riley, H.M.  a.  Fartown  Grammars.,  Huddersfield 
(  Allen, V.R.  a.  Moseley  Coaching  School, Birmingham 
j  ’Hainsworth,W.G.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

(Sytnondson,P.  a.al.  Salesian  S., Wandsworth  Com. 

Lavelle,A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

('Archer, W. A.  a.f.  Private  tuition 

(“Berry, J.  A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Adams, T.H.  a.f.  Private  tuition 

|  Cook,E.  a.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
|  Gomes, S.J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Simmons, H.R.  g.  Lawrence’s  College,  Birmingham 
Owen,O.W.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

("Evans, D. I.  a.  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardiganshire 
|  Jones, A.G.  a.  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardiganshire 
(Joyner, R.H.  /.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

Sevenoaks  School 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Sevenoaks  School 
Clark’s  College,  Cardiff 

_ Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Henry, W.R.  a.  Southampton  Boys’Coll.  and  HighS. 
j  Hilton, E.F.  The  College  (Westwood),  Penarth 

I  Joyce,  H.W.  a.d. 

London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 
(Swakara,  a.  Aldenham  School,  Elstree 

/Geach,H.C.  Sevenoaks  School 

I  Morrissey, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  O'Driscoll, D.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
(Vereker.E.E.B.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Murphy, L.  a.l.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

(  Goode, R.C.  a.  Hackney  Down  School,  Clapton 

|  Henderson, J.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 

(Madden, L.C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 


(Burgess, E.O.  e.a. 
j  Carter,  D.H. 

Nogueira,M.  bk.f. 
|  Savile.B.B. 
(Scott,  R.C.  a.  gin. 
("Billing, J.M. 


(  Carlton,  F.  A. 
Cooper, L.E.G. 
Daniuo.A.A.  sp. 
Fowle,R.H. 
Harte,P.  bk.f. 
Nouo,J.A. 
Scally,J.  a. 

Twine,  W.J. 
Worsell, E.T. 
'Dorkin.C. 
(Railton,R.W. 
(Girvan,J.  a.al.gm. 
\  Jenkins, J.M.  ms. 

|  Jones, T.G.  a. 
(Still, G.A. 

/ 


Dudley  House,  Lee 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Cran  brook  School 
Sevenoaks  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
SD.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
Sevenoaks  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Beverley  Grammar  School 
Private  tuition 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
University  School,  Rochester 


/Littlejohns, W.  1. 
(Pritchard, H.B.  e. 
(Berry, T.R.  a. 
j  Heatley,J.B.  a. 

|  Parry,  T.J. 

|  ‘Taylor, E. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Shrewsbury  School 
Private  tuition 
Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Grammar  School,  Bentham 


Thompson, G.H.  a.  St.Joseph’sColl.,BeulahHill,S.E. 
(Wallett.G.M.  a.f.  Private  tuition 

(Hoare.M.A.  a.ch.  Private  tuition 

|  Hoddinott,R.G.  a.f.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Murphy, F.H.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

/Davies, H.W.  a.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S., Pontypridd 
I  Fitzmaurice.E.R.  a.  Clare  House,  Tankerton-on-Sea 
j  *Haggarty,R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Holloway, H.L.  c h.  Private  tuition 

(  “Sullivan, G.W.  University  School,  Rochester 

Boyle,  E.P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Breeknell,  F.  a.  Private  tuition 

Doland,C.E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Foott,K.St.J.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

McCulloch, R.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

(Wright,  H.E.  a.  Private  tuition 

(Dunn,R.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

|  Nurden,E.R.  a. 

(  London  College  for  Choristers,  Paddington 

Houlton,J.V.  a. 

Clark’s  Coll.,  25  St.  Stephen's  Avenue,  W.  Ealing 
(  Carey, R.B.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

|  McCarthy,  J.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Mindliam,R.R.  /.  Private  tuition 

|  ‘Mountain,  A.  Private  tuition 

l  Sloan, A.  J.  a.f.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Bulbeck,R./.  St.  Joseph’s  College, Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
Harrison, F.E.H.  ch.  Private  tuition 

O’Sullivan, A.E.  a.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
(.Williams, D.E.  Higher  Grade  School,  Colwyn  Bay 
(Adams,  J.H.  a.al.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Meredith, H.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

("Crossley,P.P.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

Jonas,  It.  R.  1.  Private  tuition 

Morris, J.D.  The  College,  Westwood,  Penarth 

Shepherd, G.F.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Spanton,  W.P.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

“Tickle,  R.  sh.  Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 

(Woodliouse,J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(Andrassy,C.V.  g.a.  The  Academy,  Wakefield 

I  Faulstick.W.M.F. 

London  College  fqr  Choristers,  Paddington 
|  Norris, B.D.  a.  MoseleyCoachingScliool, Birmingham 
|  Still, C.  A.  University  School,  Rochester 

(Tyrrell, V.P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
(Beesley,G.E./.d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Marshall, S.A.  a.  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  Sq.  Choir  School 
“McDowall.W.deC.  d.  St.Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Russell,  C.  A.  Clare  House,  Tankerton-on-Sea 

Tattersall,L.M.  a.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Martin, T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

("Baker, P.J.  a.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

'Evans, R.J.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

Green, G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Mitton,A.R.D.  a.  Norbury  College 

Smith, H.C.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 
(Watson, H.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

("Brooke, H.H.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Hoare.R.S.  a.  Private  tuition 

Mathieson,D.D.  a.  St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 

Newman, J.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Reece, F.  A.  a.  Higher  Grade  School,  Colwyn  Bay 
(Smith, H.W.  Clark’s  College,  Cardiff' 

/Boyle, G.V.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Brooks, T.H.P.  Mount  Radford  School,  Exeter 

|  Cogswell, J.E.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

|  Hughes, G.C.  Private  tuition 

I  Pearce, G.T.F.C.  a.  Private  tuition 

(Saunders,  D.K.  South  Norwood  College 

("Powell, B.N.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

|  Sanderson, C.N.  Osborne  High  S.,  West  Hartlepool 
Sharp,  J.  a.  Private  tuition 

(  Stock,  F.  C.  a.  Private  tuition 

(Aramayo,R.I.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill, S.E. 

|  *Fermie,G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Wright, T.F.W.  Private  tuition 

Davis, P.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

(Cornth  waite,  J.P.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

(Stevenson, G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
(Blandford,D.S.  Westgate  College,  Westgate-on-Sea 
Cameron, C.McK.  Private  tuition 

Griffiths, E.L.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

Mannix,A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

/Birch,  V.S.  g.  143  Ashburnham  Road,  Hastings 
I  Dick.G.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Gong’sakdi,P.  a.al.  Aldenham  School,  Elstree 

(Sayers, J.  '  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
(Binns,  J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

I  Platt,  H.  Private  tuition 

(Reed.J.B.  Private  tuition 

(  Bowler, R.J.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

|  Brassington,T.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

(Matthews, F.  a.  Private  tuition 

Lawlor.E.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

(Carew.H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  “  James,  B.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 


|  Loades,B.F.  a.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

|  Monteiro,E.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 


(Wilkinson,  N. 
"Bowery, C.  a. 
Curtis,E.J.B. 

Da  vies, J.D. 
Fitton,J. 

Jones, I. 

Upright,  K.R. 
^Wagstaffe,N.W.  a. 
/“Raymond, J. 

Robinson, W. 
(Sherwin,L. 
/BannounahjM.  a. 

I  Hudson, W.E.B. 

|  Magee,  E. 
j  Napier, C.  a. 
(*Watson,S. 


Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Grammar  School,  Eccles 
Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Exeter  School 
Private  tuition 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Sevenoaks  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
University  School,  Southport 


(Barwell,E.C.B.  a. 

>  King  Edward  Sixth  Gram.  School,  Lichfield 

Martin, S.L1.  London  Coll. for  Choristers,  Paddington 

n  _ _ 1  _  _  .  \T  XT  ..  ’D-v.i  n 


j  Sowden,N.V.  a. 
j  Thompson, A. W.  a 
(Treissman,H.  a. 
(Addis, E.J. 
(Greenwood, C. 
(Bowen, R.W.  a. 

|  *  Field, C.T. 

Ward,  C.  A. 
(Wright, J. 

(Casey, P. 
(Stapleton,  E. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Private  tuition 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 


Private  tuition 

(Evans, W.H.TutorialSchool, Newquay,  Cardiganshire 
(Heasman.A.C.  The  Municipal  Coll,  of  Portsmouth 

‘Hartley, J.E. 

Jones,  C.P. 

Pridham,H.T. 

Ragge,L.R.  a. 

Reid.T.K.  a. 

Stocks, L.  a. 

Taylor,  F.  a.d. 

(Heath, A.  ch. 

Neil,. I. A.  a. 

(Wallace,  H.J. 

(Gregory, J.P.  a. 

|  Jones, G.L. 

(Jones, I.apV.  a. 

(Alexander,  D 


Ashville  College,  Harrogate 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensington 
Sevenoaks  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Melbourne  College,  Anerley 
Private  tuition 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Higher  Grade  School,  Colwyn  Bay 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
(Mejia, G.R'.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
(Kouy oumd j ian , H.  Grammars.  ,Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
I  Thomas,  D.G.  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardiganshire 
(Watkins,  G.  I.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
(Hodgkinson,E.  a.  Private  tuition 

“Quigley, W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

(Ross.H.K.  a.  Private  tuition 

(Graham, G.D.  Addiscombe  New  College,  Croydon 


j  Logan,  W.C. 
(Murgatroyd,H.  a. 

Adams, F. 

Barton,  M.K.K. 
Caine,  P.C. 

Cowan, D.G. 
/Hainsselin,T.H. 
"Horan,  W.H. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Private  tuition 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
uuiaii.n.ii.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

Kantrowitz,N.  Victoria  S.  of  Languages,  Liverpool 
Lake,A.H.  Tutorial  Chambers,  Burnham,  Somerset 
Nicnil  D  A  Private  tuition 

Ralph’T.’  a'.  Private  tuition 

(Travis, J.G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Foster, W.T.  Private  tuition 

Weymouth,  R.  A.  J. 

(  Courtenay  Lodge,  Sutton  Courtenay 

(Barnett,  H.  Private  tuition 

Crameri,R.T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Arvon  House,  Colwyn  Bay 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
West  Hill  School,  Whitby 

Hennessey,  W.J.V.  a.  _ 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
Kearney, J.A.  Westgate  College,  Westgate-on-Sea 
Pike, I?. S.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

(Sommerville,J.D.  Private  tuition 


j  Fenerty.W.E. 
Holland,  J.D. 
Hunt.L.Y. 
Jenkins,  I.  E. 
Pitt, H.L. 
Williams, J.M. 
Blewett,T.R.  a. 


(Berni,H. 

I  Fido.C.H.A. 

|  Fiske.T. 
(Hakim, L.S. 
(Bassford.H.H. 
|  Bennet,J. 
(Casley,B.L. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Private  tuition 
Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
Private  tuition 

Municipal  Technical  S.,  Leicester 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Private  tuition 

Cofman-Nicoresti,J.  Private  tuition 

(Bayley,E.W.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

Nixon, H.L./.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Prince, S.S.  Private  tuition 

(Hatherill.F.C.  Private  tuition 

O’Brien, D.F.  Private  tuition 

I  Pivovaroff,J.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Preen, F.H.E;  Private  tuition 

(Gleudinning.H,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
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•  Continued. 

Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Private  tuition 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


BOYS,  Junior,  Pass 

I  ’James, T.S. 

I  Joyce,  R.G. 

[’Martin,  C. 

r ’Cahill, H.B.M. 

Caldwell.H. 

[Margetts,R.R. 

Ed  wards, I.G. 

Mill  StreetHigher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
Davies, D.T.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

f  Dean.G.S.  University  School,  Rochester 

Gray.W.  Private  tuition 

[Laidlaw.A.McG.  Private  tuition 

Ascham  House,  Harrogate 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Private  tuition 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Queen's  College,  Southampton 
Norbury  College 
Private  tuition 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Clark's  Civil  Service  College,  Soutlisea 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 


Richardson, H.S. 
McCulloch, J. 
(Eddon.J.B.E. 

I  Holland, H.C. 

I  Vaughan,  A.  R.L. 
Simpson, H.B. 

<  Elkington,H.G. 
[Godden,A.W. 
(Atkinson, H.J. 
[Carmichael, J. 
’Moore,  R. 

Steer,  L.F. 
Bunz.B. 


Lewis.O.M. 


Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Fidou,  J.  s.u.al.f.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll. ,  Grove  Ferry 
Silva, L.J.  a.al.f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 
Vermeuleu,M.  s.g.a.al.bk.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Lesur,A.A.  a.al.f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 
(Calderbank,T.  s.e.h.a.al.gm.ms. 

Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

|  Morieux,H.  e.a.al.f. 

L  Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 

Davies, P.  s.e.a.al.gm.f.l.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Morelle,R.  e.a.al.gm.f.  Salesian  School, Farnborough 
Clifton,  H.  d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Rudolph, H.  a.al.ms.f.l.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Degallaix.J.  a.al.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
•Tarascon,G.  a.f.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Jousseau,H.  a.al.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry 
Boithias.G.  a.f.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
('Downing, J.  s.a.al.f.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

'-Guilbert.H.  f.d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Dillon, F.  e.a.al.f.l.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 
(Crowley, F.  a.al.f.  Marist  Brothers’Coll., Grove  Ferry 
[Horton,  W.  a.l.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
(Thomas-E  vely  n  ,V. R. W.  e.g.a.al.d.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
[Wood,H.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(Loufte.F.  a.al.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
[Piret,M.a.aI./.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
(Craig,  A. a.al./  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

|  Jolin,G.e.a.(tJ.  MillStreetHigherElem.S., Pontypridd 
[Meyer,  E.  al.f.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Wood.L.  fj.a.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Pim.A.N.  g.a.al.jm.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 
(Fruhling,S.  a.f.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

[Root.R.  d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(Jackson, G.W.e.al.M;./.  St. Joseph’sCollege, Dumfries 
|  Pomeroy, F.H.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
[Upsclilag.J.C.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Chcsshire.F.W.  t.a.al.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
(Ide,E.  al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

[Wall.B.J.  s.a.al.bk.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

f Gill.R.  a. e.a.al.f.  Sevenoaks  School 

j  Holdsworth.N.H.  h.al.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
|  Loustalan.P.  s.a.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
’  O’Hanlon,  P.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’ College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Boys’  Private  School,  Wera 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Sevenoaks  School 


I  Quinlan, G.  e.a. 
[Tonkin, G.R.  e. 
(Rogers, G.C.  s.a. 
[Tussaud.A.R.  al. 
(Adams, C. A.  e.a.al. 

I  Reutzsch.V.J.  a.al. 
[Taylor, C.A.  e.a./. 


(Francis, M.I.  a.sh. 

St.  Margaret's  Central  Boys’  School,  Whalley  Range 


|  Griffiths,  W.  a.d. 

Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
[Jaequier,E.C.  s.  St.  Aloysius’ College,  Highgate 

Bree,D.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(Jenkins, D.O.  a.w.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

[Kyne,E.F.  s.a.  St  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

(Crouquet,R.  f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

j  Fletcher, W.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
[Mugferd,C.  a.al.  Southport  College 

(Burke, M.  a.al.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

j  Carling,  W.R.H.  e.f.  Private  tuition 

[White, E.  f.l.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

(Berry, H.  al.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

|  Debuchy,  A.  g.aj.  Marist  Brothers’Coll., GroveFerry 
|  Finlayson,G.P.  a.d.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
|  Flinn.W.  a.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

|  Hainpson.L.R  s.a.gm.  Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 
[  Rigby, R.V.  s.al.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Fitzgerald, C.G.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’ College,  Highgate 
[Reid.D.H.  e.al.f.  Sevenoaks  School 

Davis, G.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

(Baker, A. J.  s.e.a.al.f.d.  Sevenoaks  School 

Davis,  A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Flatley,W.  h.a.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Metcalf,  R.W.  h.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
[Swanson, W.F.G.  a.j.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Lacroix, M.  a.f.  Marist  Brothers’College, GroveFerry 
Mann,J.  s.e.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

[Turk,R.E.  e.a.j.  Sevenoaks  School 

Carroll, J.P.  e.h.a.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

( Antoine, N.  a.bk.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

[Johnson, R.  s.a.  Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 

(Horsfall, L.  s.a.al.  Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
|  Lourie.T.J.  a.d.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
I  Scott,  W.F.  a.al.f.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

l  Wright, B.  s.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass  Division. 


St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
University  School,  Rochester 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
fClothier,F.H.  St.  Joseph’sCollege, Beulah  Hill, S.E. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Woolston  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
The  High  School,  Havant 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Radnon  School,  Redhiil 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Lancaster  Coll.,  West  Norwood 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

Southport  College 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 
Southport  College 

- , , - -  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

,  Meddings,F.  J.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
I  Peyclit.A.  af.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
[tPlumer,A.F.  Sevenoaks  School 

(Carey, J.  a.f.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Crossley.T.A.  e.a.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Crowley, J.  A.  g.al.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Grammar  School,  Beutliam 
RichmondHillScliool,  Richmond 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Margate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Private  tuition 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Southport  College 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 

-  ■  - -  .  Blue  Coat  School,  Oldham 

rsqvelh.C. A.  a.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
L Wilson, G.N.  al.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

(Absil,G.H.  a.al.f.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 


tShaw,J.K.  /. 
fDonolioe,F.  a.f. 
tMarshalljR.M. 
fPress,T. 
fGryce,F. 

(Burke,  W. 

+  Wilson,K.W. 
f  Clothier,  E 
((Burke,  A. 

tRourke,J.M. 
[(Turnbull, J. 

(Mazzucchi,E.J. 
fGrant,W.I. 
tHoskins,W.J. 
((Plowright, G.A. 
[(Price, F.J. 

tHogg,H. 
(Burr,L.  e.f.l. 

|  (  Dickinson, J. 

I  Duffy, F. 

I  Ingle, R.P.  a. 

|  Matton.P.N.  a.f. 

I  tRees,T. 

I  +Scholes,F.H.  a.d. 
|  Shepherd,  W.  d. 

|  Webber, T.A. 

L  Wright,  P.C.  a. 
(Caesens.G.  . 

|  Dodds, L.W.  a.al. 

|  Figueira,E.L.  s.al. 

|  Heatley,R.W.  a. 
[Hurst,  C.H.  al. 
(Cloney,A.J.  a. 


|  Dugdale,J.  a. 
[Joscelyne,A.W.A. 
( Angel,  W.B.  s.al. 

|  Cuthbert,A.S.  g.a. 

|  Dommersen.E.  s. 

|  Schneiders, B.J./. 

I  Swan.R.C.M.  e. 
[Wright, F.A.  a.al.f. 
(Lanrboit.P.J.  al. 

I  Lomas, A. E.  g.a. 

I  Lorriman.F. 
j  Moreton.F.E.  a.al. 


|  Evans,H.V.  a.  Southport  College 

[Paterson, D.P.  e  a.  TheModernS.,StreathamCommon 


( O’Shea, F.  a. 

|  Peet.G.W. 

[Whitlock, P.W.  /.  mu . 

( Arnoll,  A.H.  a.al. 

I  Barclay, C.M.  e.a.al.d. 


Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
Cathedral  Choir  S., Rochester 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 


DeRosa, E.L.  a.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

j  Kirkpatrick, R.S.  a.f.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 


Quinlan,  R. 
[Sankey.J.G.  al. 
(Eckford.H.  a. 

|  Marcondes.C. /. 
j  Morse, E. 

[Steers, C.N.  e. 

( Coles, H. A.H.  e.f. 

]  t  Davies,  D.H.  a, 

|  Emptage,F.E  a. 

|  Lewis,C.A.  h. 
[Rogers,  A.  E. 
(Crothall,C.P.  a.al. 
[Smith, S. 

(Con way, H.  e.a. 

|  Copitliorne.J.  a.al. 

|  MiddleliurstjY.J. 

|  Nash,F.S. 

|  fO’Neill.J.J. 

I  Trotter, T.F.B.  a. 

[  Villarreal,  E. 

Duffy,  L.  e. 

James, A. B.  a. 
Lund,H.M.  h  g. 
Macmaster,A.  a. 
McDaniel,  J. 
Nasli.G.E. 

(t  Alexander,  D.G. 

|  Beech, C.E.  a. 

|  Deane,  H.S.T. 
j  t  Essex, C.W.  a. 

|  Haimes,J.W. 

|  Higgins, J.  a. 
[Huxtable,A. 
Aranjo,J. 
t  Edwards,  E.  A.  S. 
Ellison, J.  e. 
(Macintosh, J. 
McCardle,S. 
Metcalfe, C. 

Mitchell,  W. 
J>liackleton,T.S. 
(Best,C.  /. 

|  Garlick.C.  /. 

I  Halket,E.  a.f. 
[Jones, S.  s. 

(Barclay,  G. 

Hales, A. T.  a. 
+Kirk,H. 

Marshall, C.F.  s. 
^Parr.C.M. 
Cattermole.C.E.  a.al. 


St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Southport  College 
Boys’  Private  School,  Wem 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
Cathedral  Choir  S.,  Rochester 
Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 
St.  Dunstan's  College,  Margate 
Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
University  School,  Rochester 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
St.  Abysms’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 
Osborne  HighS.,  West  Hartlepool 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Norbury  College 
Dudley  House,  Lee 
Clare  House,  Tankerton-ou-Sea 
Clark’s  College,  Southend-on-Sea 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
University  School,  Rochester 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Southport  College 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
Cathedral  Choir  School,  Rochester 
Sevenoaks  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
University  School,  Rochester 
Tutorial  College,  Coventry 
Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 


Lee,O.J.  d.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  School 


Loddiges,G.L.  a. 
Prentice, J.R.  s. 
Stroud, D.G.  a. 
[Wheeler,  E.M.  s. 
Cripps,J. 

Jacobson, C.F.  B. 
tMcConaghy,A.V, 
t  Murphy, E. 

Oliver, P.  A.  a.d. 
Phillips, T.G. 
Poll,E.S.S.  al. 
[Waters, O. 
(Forde,T.V.  al. 
j  Holloway,  W. 

|  Morris, A.H. 

|  O’Donnell, D.E. 
[8barbori,V. 
(Dunn,R. 

|  Halford, E.G.aZ. 
[Wenman.C.J.  a. 
(Egan,T. 

Graham, M. A.  a. 
Haag,V.C.  a.f. 
Maclaurin.A.D. 
McCann, C.E. 

Peter, J.J. 

_Tozer,D.J. 

(Baker,  D.  a. 

|  Black, R. 

|  Buswell.K. 

L  Goshawk,S.F.  a. 

I  Kearney, J.J. 

|  Moll, J.J. 

|  Rowsc,C.A.  a. 

[  Warriuer.R.  W.R.  s.a. 
( Blee.F.W. 

|  Bourne,  D.J. 

Sims.L.C. 

I  Treacher,  C.  D. 
[Wallis-Arthur,  J. 
'tCummings.W. 
St.Aubyn,F.H.  e. 
Stephens, S.C.  e.a. 


Beverley  School,  Barnes 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Grammar  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Grammar  School,  Eccles 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Southport  College 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph  s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 

Clark’s  College,  Ealing 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Argyle  House,  Sunderland 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
East  Leigh,  Sheffield 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Langharne  School,  Soutlisea 
Eudclifle  College,  Sheffield 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
University  School,  Rochester 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Grammar  School,  Taplow 
Private  tuition 
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BOYS,  Preliminary,  Pass —continued. 

fBurdekin,J.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

tCummings,J.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 

Greenwood, P.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Haskins, B.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

McGartIand,E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Tuck,C.G.  a.al.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
..Wynne, R.I.  a.  Newton  School,  Waterford 

('Kilmartin.P.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

|  tMerchant.A.G.  a.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

|  Morgan, L.S.D.  Brighton  House,  Bristol 

I  tShakeshaft.G.  St.  Joseph'sCollege,BeulahHill,S.E. 
j  Watling,R.H.  University  School,  Rochester 

LWilliams,L.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

fEvans.F.S.  a.al.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

|  tGeorge.E.  Sevenoaks  School 

|  tJones,T.T.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

|  Kearns,  J.  f.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Killingbeck,S.A.  a.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Lt  Welsh, A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Scorton  Grammar  School 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 
Grammar  School,  Eccles 


f  Abbott,  J. 
j  French, H. 

I  Jenkins, W.J.  s. 
LRiley,T.M. 

(  +Cainpos,A. 

|  Felkins,G. 

I  Hardy, G. 

|  Potter, N.C. 

|  +Smith,D.L. 

\  Spagnoletti,C.N.  al. 
.LThomas.W.G. 

r  Barber,  J.W. 

Lt  Talbot,  R. 
fBackjL.W. 

|  Felton, N. 

I  Jacob,  C.S. 
Jaques.F.  A. 
Kamm,L  J.  s. 


St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Margate 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
Grammar  School,  Pencader 


St.  Peter’s  College,  Brockley 
Grammar  School,  Eccles 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 
Newtown  School,  Waterford 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 
PaxmaiqE.  Grammar  School,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Robertson, W.O.  Woolston  College 

tTliomas,A.  Sevenoaks  School 

Williams, J.C.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

('Best,H.L.  o.l.  Central  Correspondence  Coll., Sheffield 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Endcliffe  College,  Sheffield 
St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 


Richards, J.C.  s. 

St. 

Richardson  ,J. 

^Russell,  T.A. 

f  Hawkins, W. 

St. 

j  Jeukius,W.L. 
|  Mitchel,W.D. 
|  Rimmer,S.  a. 
LfThomson,A. 


St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Grammar  School,  Eccles 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


Grammar  School,  Taplow 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

rtFord.J.L.  Cowes  Grammar  School 

Hamblin,  W.J.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

Stratton, T.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

LWallis,  A.F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

/  Hailey,  W.  SouthamptonBoys’College  &  High  School 


f  Allen,A.W.L.  s.e.a. 
I  Golding, W.P. 
j  Jeiter,P. 
j  Schofield, R.  d. 
Taylor, J.  A.  d. 
LWebb.C. 


I  Kempley,A.  a. 

Lt  Major, W.B. 
("Eldred,E.  W. 
Evans,  R. 
Humbert,  P.G.  j. 
La\vrie,E. 
Mayhew,A.R. 
Rigby, T. 
rCulley,8. 
LO’Hagan,John 
rBoutaultjV.C.  /. 

St.  John’s 
1  t01iver,G.P. 

|  Stephens, D.M. 
LTaylor,H.R. 
'Beale, R.H. 
Clitherow-Smith, 
Cole,W. 

Martin, G. 
/Bradshaw, W.  e. 

I  Ed  wards, E.  A. 

LKillick.R.G. 

fKuss,E. 

|  t  Richardson,  W. 
LWright.G.S. 
f  Chapman, H.V.  a. 
j  Hai  ns  worth,  R. 

|  Jackson, C. 

|  Pagan, T. 
L.fSisum,T. 

C  Da  vies,  J. 
j  Dove,J. 


St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 
Tutorial  College,  Coventry 
Boys'  Private  School,  Wem 
The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Clark’s  College,  Ealing 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Choir  School,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
The  College,  Westwood,  Penarth 
Newquay  College,  Cornwall 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
K.R.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 
Sevenoaks  School 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 
Salesian  School,  Battersra 
Alexander  House,  Broadstairs 
Sevenoaks  School 
Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Ascham  House,  Harrogate 
Private  tuition 
Grammar  S., Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Grammar  School,  Bentham 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Tutorial  College,  Coventry 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dumfries 


|  McHale,J.S.  St  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

|  Rutherford, W.A.  a. 

Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
I  Stephen, A.  Southampton  Boys’  College  and  HighS. 
LtYoung,C.W.  Highfield  College, Walton-cn-Thames 

(  Cross, G.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

t Herrick, F.S.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
Morgan, H.M.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

Potter, H.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

tSims,V.O.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

/Turner,  W.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

fMeLachlan.J.J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

j  Morley,H.R.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

|  fMorriSjS.B.  Sevenoaks  School 

tStott,F.  Southport  College 

('McNulty, T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Nicholson, S.F.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

I  fvall,P.J.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

LUnsworth, J.W.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

('Porter,  A. G.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

I  Wilkinson, E.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

l.  Woodhead,R.  Grammar  School,  Eccles 

("Dooley, S.F.B.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

LRidgeway,C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

I"  Andrews, A. H.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

|  Flower, E.T.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
|  Le  Maitre,L.E.  The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
l_MacNay,E.H.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

('Armstrong, H.H.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

|  Hartley, F.C.  Grammar  School,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
|  Marks, R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  fMcElrone,F.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

|  Middleton, C.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

^O’Connor, T.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

/Harrison, R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

(Jefferson, A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
/Peace, J.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

|  Perriman,R.G.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

(.Williams, E.  Clark's  College,  Cardiff' 

Fox,W.G.  The  Modern  School,  Streatham  Common 
Gillies, G.K.  Streatham  Modern  College 

f  Kiernan,L.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 

Worden, J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Nelson,  J.S.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Axworthy.R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries 


c 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Pim,F.D.  s.li.f.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Droulers,M.M.A.J.  s.f. 

La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Road,  N.W. 
Rodenhurst,J.M.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’Coll., Wellington 


Hacon,R.M.  s. 

Hamilton, H.  /. 

Honey,  A.  G. 

Pim,L.  B.  s. 

Jones, E.M. 

Huxley,  K. 

("Jones,  M. 

I  Proctor, M.E.  . 

L  La  Sagese  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Road,  N.W. 
Williams,  E.E.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Rowlands, M.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Brooks, F.M.  Cork  High  School 

Bond, E.E.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 


Headington  School,  Oxford 
The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Private  tuition 
The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Central  School,  Carnarvon 
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Parry,  M. 
Moss.W.K. 
'Long,M.R. 
-Parker,  A.M. 
'Armstrong, M.P. 


Central  School,  Carnarvon 
Annecy  Conveut,  Seaford 
Private  tuition 
Upper  Mount,  Soutlisea 
Private  tuition 


Williams, H.  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardiganshire 
Battersby,R.  The  Close,  Brighton 

Humphries, E.M.  Private  tuition 

Giller,H.B.M.  do.  Gartlet  School,  Watford 

Davies,  E.  do.  Fairbourne  High  School 

Page,V.H.  Private  tuition 

Randall, M.M.S.  Upper  Mount,  Soutlisea 

Davies, E.M.  Hampton  Gram.  S.,  Glasbury-on-Wye 
Davison, E.M.  The  Academy,  Ballymena 

Burgess, G.M.  Ashton-under-Lyne  Secondary  S. 

Cleeton.F.E.  Private  tuition 

-Moseley, H.M.  Private  tuition 

Morris,  A. M.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
'Evans, K.  do.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Jones, L.W.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Morgan, E.S.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.S.,  Pontypridd 
.Whiteley.M.D.  West  View  School,  Cheadle  Hulme 
Parker, G.L.  -  Private  tuition 

McGrath,  J.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lincoln 

Corbett, G.M.  Private  tuition 

Yale,L.LL.  Upper  Mount,  Soutlisea 


White, W.H.A.  Private  tuition 

Wilson, A.  The  Academy,  Balleymena 

('Griffiths, B.  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardiganshire 

'-Stead, W.C.  do.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
Kent,  D.L.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
Casey, K.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lincoln 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Black  wood ,  H .  M .  s.a.  msj.  It.  do. 

Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 

Henderson, J.T.  s.a.cd.f.do. 

Crouch  End  High  School  &  College,  N. 

Gronow,L.  s.a.al.ms. 

Mill  Street.  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
Evans, B. A.  s.a.al. 

Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
Cuff.D.  s.a.ms. 

Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
('Clitlierow.D.V.  a.  The  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulmc 
'-Nicholson, M. A.  s.f.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
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f  JohnB.  s.a.al.  MillStreetHigherElem.S., Pontypridd 
'-Rice,E.W.  s.  The  Hiatt  Ladies'  College,  Wellington 
("Harrison,  K.M.  a.f.  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  N. 
'-Roope.M.F.  e.f.l.  Private  tuition 

O'Dwyer, N.  h.do.  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 

Wigg,E.A.  s.f.  Ravenscourt  H.,RavenscourtPark,  W. 
Williams, E.  s.a. 

Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
Hinton, C.J.  s.a. 

Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
Thurston, M.K.P.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Green 
fGcvaert.L.  s.f.  The  Close,  Brighton 

^Mann,D.F.E.  s.  Moseley  Coaching  S.,  Birmingham 
Droulers,B.J.J./. 

La  Sa.ger.ee  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Road,  N.W. 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Evans, M.  a.  Channing  House,  Higligate 

("Mote.M.C.  a.al.  MillSt.  HigherElem.  S., Pontypridd 
LNurse, W.R.n.  MillStreetHigherElem.S., Pontypridd 
John,E.s.a.aI.  MillStreetHigherElem.S., Pontypridd 
Knight, K.  a.ul.f  The  Northern  Institute,  Leeds 
Brayshaw.G.  a.grn.d.  Private  tuition 

("Gilman, N.M.  a. ms.  Private  tuition 

LHill,F.M.  a.  Fartown  Grammar  School, Huddersfield 
Henman, C.I.B  e.a  f.  EUerker  College,  Richmond 
Sage,H.  a.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
("Crittenden, G.E.  s.  University  School,  Rochester 

|  Hobby.G.  «.  Higher  Grade  School,  Mountain  Ash 
^Phillips, J.R.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington 
f'MontorioljE.M.  f. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Nevers,  Brighton 
L  Roberts, M.  ins.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

('Brown, J.C.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Poutypridd 
|  Hunt.E.M.  s.cd, 

l  Mill  Street  HigherElem.  School,  Pontypridd 
Jackson, D.G.  e.a.f.  Private  tuition 

("Goodwin, A. H.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
j  Hampson,D.M.S.  d.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
LMoore,D.  gm.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Williams, G. A.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

("Purdon.E.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

LTernan.K.  /.  Annecy  Convent,  Seaford 

'Brawn.M.A.  /.  Girls’  Modern  School,  Bedford 
Clark, E.R,  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

Thomas, L.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

Wilkins, V.A.  al. 

Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  School,  Pontypridd 
("Jones, H.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

L  Prime, L.M.  Edgbaston  High  School,  Birmingham 

("Bain, E.R.  D.  a.gm.ch.  Private  tuition 

|  Broadhurst.C.M.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’Coll., Wellington 
L*Thomas,J.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

("Chariton, H.M.  /. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Nevers,  Brighton 
L  Kennedy, H.M.  g.  Private  tuition 

Bathurst, V.E.M.  University  School,  Rochester 

("Dyer,C.L.  Mount  Pleasant,  Plympton 

I  Ellison, J./.  Private  tuition 

L  Warner,  M.H.  e.a.f.  Private  tuition 

StewartjC.M.  Scarisbrick  College,  Birkdale 

f Atkins, H.  The  Close,  Brighton 

L  Lockett,  B.H.  Municipal  Technical  School,  Leicester 

C Addis, F.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

I  ’Stephens, D.J. 

L  Hampton  Grammar  School,  Glasbury-on-Wye 
Duclion.D.A.  Annecy  Convent,  Seaford 

Morris, E.  J.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Ormsby.M.E.  e.a.  Private  tuition 

('Bond.P.G.  gm.  St.  David's  Convent,  Brecon 

LWellSjN.E.  a.  Private  tuition 

Patrolin.M.M./. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Nevers,  Brighton 
("Ellis, M.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

LKieldsen.F.E.  a.  Private  tuition 

("Beardsall.D.  e.a.  Private  tuition 

(^Johnson, 0.  Tutorial  College,  Coventry 

f  ♦Pike.E.  Private  tuition 

]  Pugh, LG.  Private  tuition 

L*Rees,V.L.  Upper  Mount,  Southsea 

('Davies, O.  Central  School,  Carnarvon 

|  Hamilton, G.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

LHargreaves.H.I.O.  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

r* Hanchett,M.  Private  tuition 

j  JoneSjM.D./.  Private  tuition 

|  *  Williams, ILL. 

I,  Hampton  Grammar  School,  Glasbury-on-Wye 


Lewis, M.A.E.  Neville’s  Cross  School,  Durham 

('♦Griffin, S.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 

LShipsides.A.L.  Private  tuition 

Betliell,E.H.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

l"Batters,A.  St.  Mary's  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
|  Chapman, It. O.  «.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 
j  Darke, M.  a.  Private  tuition 

LPower.M.M.  St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Birmingham 
Miller, F.H.  Private  tuition 

('French, H.  s.  The  Close,  Brighton 

j  Gibson, E.M.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

LRowe,M.  The  High  School,  Havant 

('Moojen.G.K.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

LYuille,J.O.  s.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

('Graham,  B.  do.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

lWhitlield,M.E  N.  Private  tuition 

('♦McNeill, J.P.  The  Academy,  Ballymena 

L  Williams, W.M.  a.  Private  tuition 

I'Holbrook.O.M.  Private  tuition 

|  *Tweed,M.C.  do.  The  Academy,  Ballymena 

l,  Wormald,  D.  Girls'  High  School,  Rothwell 

('♦Hubbard, H.  Tutorial  College,  Coventry 

l Morgan, D.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

Shelley, E.M.  a.  Higher  Grade  S.,  Wolverhampton 
("Evans, E.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

[  Read,L.F.  Clapham  High  School,  Clapliam  Common 
LWeiss.L.M.  Broekwell  Park  College,  S.E. 

f  Cofman-N icoresti, M.  Private  tuition 

|  ♦Kerr, R.  The  Academy,  Ballymena 

LLord,E.H.  a.  Private  tuition 

('Corfe.D.M.M.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Keyes,  E. 

Brighton  &  Hove  S.,  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton 
I  Warner, W.M.  St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Birmingham 
LXavier,C.W.M.  Private  tuition 

f  Ashby, E.A.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lincoln 

i  Bleasdale,M.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

|  Giles,G.l.  Preswylfa  Girls’  High  School,  Cardiff 
j  0’Halloran,M. 

L  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Convent,  Kingstown 

('Kelly, M.M.  St. Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Kingstown 
L Southward, W.A.  Ingleside,  Ramsey 

( French, E.M.  s.  St.  Katharine’s  S., Bishop’s Stortford 
L*Kempe,L.M.  Private,  tuition 

♦Grove, E.M.  Benedictine  Convent  School,  Dumfries 
( Wallace, L.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

LWlielan,A.  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
David, M.  F.  Private  f  uition 

♦Jones, H. A.  Grammar  School,  Pencader 

♦Williams, L.  Tutorial  S.,  Newquay,  Cardiganshire 
('Brearley,E.  Girls’  High  School,  Rothwell 

|  Croft,  L.  Private  tuition 

L  Darling, C.  A.  Private  tuition 

Johnson, L.L.  '  Private  tuition 

("Carter,  B.M.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 
j  Killick,M.  The  Close,  Brighton 

I  Long.J.  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Convent,  Kingstown 
LMarrinan,N.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

("*Marsden,L.E.  Preswylfa  Girls'  High  School,  Card  iff 
LWilliams,!.  Arton  Park  School,  Wandsworth 

("John,K.  The  Close,  Brighton 

L  Taylor,  L.  Belle  Vue  Secondary  School,  Bradford 

("Cooper, D.  Gartlet  School,  Watford 

LMenton,M.  St.Mary’sDominicanConvent, Kingstown 
('Goold,F.  Private  tuition 

LSheehan,M.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Aitcliison,M.  Private  tuition 

f  Acton, E.  Inglewood  School,  Mobberley 

|  Geary, M.M.  St.Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
LM  organ ,  L.  M .  Private  tuition 

('Fauvet.E.B.  /.  Private  tuition 

LLymn,D.  Private  tuition 

( Sadler, F.P.M.  Eastrop  House,  Chichester 

LSaunders.M.A.  Girls’  High  School,  Rothwell 

Maddock,D.K.  Private  tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

MacMunn.L.E.  s.e.h.g.a.al. 

The  Friends'  School,  Mountmellick 
Jacob, D.J.  s.e.g.al.f.  The  Friends'  S.,  Mountmellick 
Mathews, B.C.L.  s.e.g.a.al. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Hancock, V.M.  s.e.a.al.f. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 
Graham, I.M.  s.e.g.aj.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 
McQuillan,S.F.  s.a  al.f. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 


('Clarke, I.M.  al.d. 
'-Mullins, M.  d. 
O’Dwyer, K.  a.al.d. 
Spratt,G.M.  s.h. 
Shanahan,  B.  h.f. 


Hainault  High  School,  Ilford 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 
Hainault  High  School,  Ilford 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 


Jones, D.  e.al.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Eveline, M.  d.  Annecy  Convent,  Seaford 

Gribbin,M.E.  a.  West  View  School,  Cheadle  Hulrae 
Coleman, J.  a.i.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff’ 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

|Duflo.s,M.M.  /. 

La  Sagesse  Convent,  Golder’s  Green  Road,  N.W. 
fRicliards.B.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington 
('tAtkins,G.  The  Close,  Brighton 

LtCrocker,F.  R.  The  High  School,  Havant 

Chadwick, H.M.  s.a.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  Stroud  Green 
fWhitehouse,D.E.  Walsall  Road  Girls’  S.,  Cannock 
("Price,  E.  a.al. 

|  Mill  Street  Higher  Elementary  School,  Pontypridd 
LThorn,E.  al.  University  School,  Rochester 

('Palmer, M.B.R.  a.  Belle  Vue,  Saltasli 

Li  Wright, E.  Inglewood  School,  Mobberley 

Duliig.K  a.d.  St  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

("Farrington, A.M.  e.f. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Convent.,  Kingstown 
|  Hannaford.M.K.  d.  Belle  Vue,  Saltasli 

LSouth.E.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington 
f  Fer»ley,M.L.  e.  West  View  School,  Cheadle  Hulme 
LMangan.E.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  BrufT 

('Thomas,M.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
L  Young, I.  al.  Colne  Valley  School,  Rickmausworth 
Fenton,E.  a.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

'Browne, A. J.  Private  tuition 

Chapman, B.  a.al.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

Evans, R.  Mill  Street  HigherElem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Hutchinson, O.  a.  Benedictine  Convents.,  Dumfries 
^Milner, Q.  c.  Llanberis,  Dulwich 

('Elliott, S.  a.al.  MillSt.  Higher  J51em.  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  Golding, M.  J.  s.f.  St.  Gertrude’s  High  S.,  Sidcup 
LO’Dwyer.M.  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 

Jones, F.  a.al.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
("Brown, D.M.  s.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 
LMcAulifle.N.  a.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

(  Eldred,M.E.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 
|  tGasking.L.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 

|  t Kennedy, A. M.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

LWall,J.A.  e.a. cl.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
("Evans, J.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
LLynch,J.  d.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

("Bone, F. A.  a.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

I  Fletcher,  P.M.  d.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
j  t Harper, M.  H.M.M. 

L  Pembroke  Kinderg.  &  Training  Coll.,  Sandymount 
Stubbs, B.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington 

C tMalby.D.V.  Gravesend  Proprietary  School 

|  Mayue,E.L.  Preswylfa  Girls’  High  School,  Cardiff 
LfPittSjK.M.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Lang,M.  Benedictine  Convent  School,  Dumfries 
("Gray, H.M.  Hainault,  High  School,  Ilford 

Li  Macdonald,  A.  Spring  Bank,  Moss  Side,  Manchester 
ft  Canty,  J.  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 

|  Jenkins, D.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
I  t Mathias, G.  Clark’s  College,  Ealing 

LfThornliilljC.A.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lincoln 

("GosloWjF.  c.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

|  McLellan,R.H.  Apsley  House,  Wood  Green 

|  Miller, I.M.  s.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
LfOllerenshaw.E.  Private  tuition 

f  t Davies, J.  Blaenau  Council  8.,  Llanybvtlier 

I  Hainswortli,M.  "  *  '  ‘  " 

j  MarsotjR.  a.f. 

LO’Sliaughnessy,J.  s. 

Thompson, M.G. 
tDace,E.M. 

Horton, D.M. A.  d. 
fGurnett.F.M. 

|  Guyer.N. 

L  Rogers, G. 
ftBlight.G.M. 

|  Byrne, M. 

|  O'Connell, M. 

LWerquin.M.L. 

( t  Downey,  F. 

LShipton,F.K. 


Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Annecy  Convent,  Seaford 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff’ 
Beecholme  College,  Belper 
Convent  School,  Cannock 
Eastrop  House,  Chichester 
Harringay  Park  School,  N. 

Private  tuition 
Harringay  Park  School,  N. 
Preswylfa  Girls'  High  School,  Cardiff 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 
Benedictine  Convent  S.,  Dumfries 
Newtown  School,  WTaterford 
Private  tuition 
("Coleman, E.M.  Preswylfa  Girls’  High  School,  Cardiff 
LtKennedy.II.V.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

("Kelly,  A.  W.  St.  Mary's  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
LTaylor,M.  A-  Harringay  Park  School,  N, 
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't Joshua, C.  Tutorial  School,  Newquay, Cardiganshire 
fLsdwidge,P. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Convent,  Kingstown 
fMcDonald,A.M.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

U  Phillips, G.  K.L.  a.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

Macaulay,  J.  Benedictine  Convent  School,  Dumfries 

'fBurke,D.M.  Stapleton  Hall  School,  Stroud  Green 
Campbell, H.E.  Private  tuition 

Cregan,J.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

LO’Brien,A.  s.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

( Alden,D.E.  Preswylfa  Girls’  High  School,  Cardiff 

I  HeffernaD,B.  St.Mary’sDoniinican  Conv., Kingstown 
|  tMcInnes.E.M.  Spring  Bank,  Moss  Side,  Manchester 
Mitchell, E.  Llanberis,  Dulwich 

O’Keeffe, K.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 


fBennett.M.C.  s.e.  Private  tuition 

LFeeny.E.M.  St.  Anne's  Convent,  Birmingham 

f  Jones, M. I.  The  Hiatt  Ladies'  College,  Wellington 
bQuain,M.J.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

rArmstrong,J.G.F.  Pengwern  College,  Cheltenham 
LMcIntyre.H.  Benedictine  Convents.,  Dumfries 

f  Drake, Iv.  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Brnff 

|  Farr,E.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Hamer, E.M.F.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Richards, L.  Mill  St.  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
f  fBeek,M.  Victoria  College,  Belfast 

LCoXjH.M.  Thanet  House  College,  Hounslow 

'Fletcher,  I.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Foster,  D.  The  Close,  Brighton 

Jones, E.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
..Norris, E.M.  High  School,  Twickenham  Green 


rCrewe,M.W.  St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Birmingham 

LMoloney,A.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

f  Bates, E.M.  Wincliam  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

LSmyth.J.  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Smith, G. I.  High  School,  Twickenham  Green 

f  Parks,  D.  Wellesley  Terrace  School,  Liverpool 

l.Ryan,M.A.  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
('Birmingham, L.M.  Newtown  School,  Waterford 

LtDavies,A.  Old  College  School,  Carmarthen 

Boffey,F.B.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Harringay  Park  School,  N. 


|  Parsons, J.D. 

I  Tnrtior  W  T1 


McEvoy,M.M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Convent,  Kingstown 
Johnson, I.G.  Dudley  House,  Leatherhead 

MclnneSjC.P.  Spring  Bank,  Moss  Side,  Manchester 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION.- PASS  LIST,  MIDSUMMER,  1916. 


BOYS. 


Abraham,  J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Allen, W.G.H.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Anderson, N.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Andrews,  H.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Andrews, T.  Southampton  Boys’  College  &  High  S. 
Antoine, M.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Appleby, E.J.C.  Willesden  Preparatory  S.,  Harlesden 
Arthur, M.C.B.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Ayles,W.L.  The  Philological  School,  Soutlisea 

Baerselman,J.P.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Bagley, K.A.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Baird, R.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Baker, G.E.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 

Barker, E.P.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Barnes, N.  W.  The  Modern  School,  Streatham  Common 
Bate, A.  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 

Baumberg.E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Baylie,  N.C.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Baylis.J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Beaumont, R.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Beech, A.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Beeson, C.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Benson, H.C.  Margate  College 

Benson, J.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Berncastle,J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Berry, S.  Hove  College 

Bertoncini,P.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Besemer,B.F.  Clapton  College, Clapliam  Common, N.E. 
Betts, J.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Bewicke,J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Bidgood,M.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Biggs,  F.J.  St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 

Bird, A. G.  Clark’s  Modern  School,  Ilford 

Bishop, J.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
Bisset,B.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Blair, A.S.  St.  Thomas’  High  School,  Erdington 

Bound,  A. L.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Boyce,  L.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Boyd,W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Brady, T.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Brannigan,F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Branson, W.R.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Britten, G.W.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Broomhead,F.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Brophy,R.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Brown, C.P.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Brown, M.M.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Brown, T.H.  University  School,  Rochester 

Bryant, S.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Brymer,R.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Bubb,E.A.L.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Bullock, G.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Burnett,  A.E.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Burton, W.E.  Clark’s  Modern  School,  Ilford 

Butler, J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Callaghan, T.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Cameron, R.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Cantwell,  B.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Canuto,F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Carr.J.E.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Carter, F.M.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Carter, H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 


Castle, A.  J.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Cathcart,  C.E.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

Caws,  A.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Chapman,  J.B.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Clarke, H.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Clayson,L.H.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Cleathero.E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Clegg,  A.  R.  Ansdell  School,  Lytham 

Clothier ,J.P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Cocks, W.G.  Margate  College 

Cole,W.  Margate  College 

Collihole,W.E.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Collins, D.P.  Clark’s  Modern  School,  Ilford 

Collins, L.J.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Connor,  L.E. St.  C.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Cooke, R.H.  R.  The  Modern  School, Streatham  Common 
Cools, J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Corbisliley.A.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Cree,D.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Crosbie.W.D.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Cross, H.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Crowley, D.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Crandall, A. F.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Damman.A.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Davies,  A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Da  vies,  W.R.  MillSt.  Higher  ElementaryS.,  Pontypridd 
Davis, A.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Day.C.H.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Day,W.L.  Clark’s  Modern  School,  Ilford 

Delahoyde,  W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

DeNavasquez,S.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Dicketts.B.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Doherty, H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Domone,F.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Donderis.C.A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Doyle,  J.G.P.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Drew,U.L.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Dubois, B.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Duffy,  F.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Dunn,D.C.C.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Ellerton,J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Elms.E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Ennis, M.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Estaugh,C.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Evans, D. A.  Margate  College 

Evans, L.O.H.  Margate  College 

Eyres, F.  Southport  College 

Fairburn,  J.  A.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Fairclough.R.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Fayers,D.H.F.  Clapton  College, ClaptonCommon.N.E. 
Featherstone.R.T.D.  University  School,  Rochester 
Finlayson,P.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Firmin,E.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Fisher, R.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Fitzgerald,  R.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Fitzmaurice,B.R.  Clare  House,  Tankerton-on-Sea 

Flower, G.C.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Forsdyke,K.J.  Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 

Foster,  C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Foster,  J.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Fox,C.H.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Frostick,L.  J.  Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 


Fruhling,A. 
Fudge, T. 
Fuhr,W. 

Gates,  R.  A. 
Gayton,R.T. 
Geary, G. 
Gothard,G.H.W. 
Grant,  L. 

Gray.L. 
Gray,N.H. 
Green, A. 

Green,  J. 
Greenep.J.M. 
Greer, W. 

Grubb, E. 
Hamilton, E. 


Salesian  School,  Battersea 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Scorton  Grammar  School 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
South  Norwood  College,  S.E. 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 
Grammar  School,  Bentham 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough 
Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 


Harinan,W.J.  St.  Thomas’  High  School,  Erdington 
Harrison, A.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Harrison, W.E. S.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Haworth, H.T.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Headon,B.W.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Henderson, N.P.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Heymans,E.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Hibbert,J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Hillman, N.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Hinchley.R.S.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
HinckeljE.B.  Margate  College 

Hodsoll,P.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Holman, F.  Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 

Hooper,  F.W.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Hough, H.A.  Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 

Howson,W.H.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Humbert,.!.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Hurwitz, P.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Hyatt, F.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Jackson, C.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

James, A.S.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

James, L.H.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley 

Janssens, H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Jenkins, L.  Mill  St.  Higher  ElementaryS. ,  Pontypridd 
Jennings, H.  St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 

Johnson,  C.  Clifton  College,  Blackpool 

Johnson, F.C.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Johnson,  J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Kaufman, H.  Private  tuition 

Kelly, L. A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Kimber.D.S.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Kingsland,P.S.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 
Kistruck,J.F.  Clark’s  Modern  School,  Ilford 

Kitchen, J.  Margate  College 

Knight, R.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Kyne,T.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Lacour.V.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Lane,D.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 

Ledwidgc,B.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

L’Estrange.E.  Southport  College 

Levett,L.B.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Levy,R.  Clapton  College,  Clapton  Common,  N.E. 
Lewis, J.S.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Liptrott.J.  J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Lloyd, E.E.  The  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Lloyd, T.S.  Southport  College 
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Lodge,  P.  A.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Loiseau.R.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Malone, P.  St.  John's  College,  Southsea 

Manning, C.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Martin, J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Massey, .J.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Maurer, E.  Salesian  School,  Farnborougli 

May,J.  Margate  College 

McArthur, J.N.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

McCabe, M.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
McCormack, M.J.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Beulah  Hill 
McCubbine.D.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

McDougall.R.S.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliif-on-Sea 
Metcalfe, A.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Meynink,S.R.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

Miller,  L.  Salesian  8cliool,  Battersea 

Milne, ILL.  Ansdell  School,  Lytliam 

Milton,.!.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Higligate 

Mitchell, N.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Mitchell, W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborougli 

Moore, G.  Salesian  School,  Farnborougli 

Morgan, R.S.  St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 

Murphy, E.C.  Ion  House,  East  Molesey 

Nas.G.  Salesian  School,  Farnborougli 

Nash ,  W. T.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 

Newcombe.L.R.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
O’Brien, M.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

O’Hanlon, T.M. A.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill 
O'Meara, M.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

O’Neill, J.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Organ.D.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Owen.G.E.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Page,H.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Parkinson, G.H.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Parkinson,  R.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Parra,  A.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Pearmain.D.C.L.  Clapton  Coll., Clapton  Common, N.E. 
Perry, F. A. V.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Pettman.B.  Clare  House,  Tankerton-on-Sea 

Phillips, F.B.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westeliff-on-Sea 

Pinliey,W.E.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Pinnock,  C.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
Poole,  W.H.  Southport  College 

Porto, G.B.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Pratt, H.W.  Margate  College 

Pratt,  J.H.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 


Pritchard, A. C.  Richmond  House,  Handsworth 

Pugh,E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Pugh.H.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Ralph,  W.G.  St  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Rastin,R.A.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  &  High  S. 
Reeve, A.E.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Reeves, F.C.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

Rentzsch.L.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Ribbons, A. F.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

Rice,J.E.  St.  Thomas'  High  School,  Erdington 

Richard, M.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Rigg.W.  Ansdell  School,  Lytliam 

Rogers, A.E.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
Rudolph, A.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Russell, J.S.  St.  John’s  College,  Brixton 

Salter, C.  L.  Argyle  House,  Sunderland 

Salter, J.Il.  The  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Sargeant, II.J.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Schofield, V.  Ansdell  School,  Lyt.ham 

SclmljJ.P.  St.  John's  College,  Southsea 

Schwabe.E.  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Seddon,  E.  H.  South  port  College 

Seely, F.C.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

Shepherd, W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

SlireyeckjJ.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Skan,E.A.  Richmond  House,  Handsworth 

Slade, A.C.G.  Margate  College 

Slattery, D.A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill. 

Smetz,E.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Smith, A.E. V.  Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 

Smith, E.H.F.  University  School,  Rochester. 

Smith, S.M.  East  Leigh,  Sheffield 

Smith,  W.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 

Smith,  W.L.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 

Snowball, L. A. H.  Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliffe-on-Sea 
Springett,H.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Stallard, J.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Stecker,K.  The  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Stokes,  J.R.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

Stoneman,J.L.S.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

Stratford,  N.F.  The  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Stratford, T.J.  The  Grammar  School,  Taplow 

Suarez, R.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Summers, E.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Swan.E  J.A.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Symington, D. I.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Symonds,R.H.  The  Grammar  School,  Taplow 


Tatum, G.H.  Streatham  Grammar  School 

Thomas. M.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Thouard.D.L.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Todd.W.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Tomlin, A. R.  University  School,  Rochester 

Treble,  N.C.  Southport  College 

Trigg, G.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 

Troughton,A.P.  Grammar  School,  Bentham 

Troy,D.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Turner, S.  Salesian  School,  Wandsworth  Common 
Turtle, J.W.  Upton  College,  Bexley  Heath 

Tweddle,R  S.  Osborne  High  School,  West  Hartlepool 
Uhlhorn,W.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Usher, A.S.  Claremount  House,  Sunderland 

VangeIade,A.E.  St.  John's  College,  Southsea 

VanHoorn,J.  St.  John’s  College,  Southsea 

VanHorick,J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Varipati.J.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Vaughton,E.  Richmond  House,  Handsworth 

Vicary,L.E.A.  Endclifl'e  College,  Sheffield 

Yokes,  J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Voller,L.  Salesian  School,  Battersea 

Wain wright, W.H.  LindisfarneCollege, Westcliff-on-Sea 
Wallis, C.J.  Stafford  College,  Forest  Hill 

Ward,C.  St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate 

Ware, W. J.  Mill  Street  Higher  Elem.  S.,  Pontypridd 
Warr,G.W.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Wat.es, M.G.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Watkiuson,E.S.  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond 
Wattine,A.  St.  Aloysius'  College,  Highgate 

Webb,E.S.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Webb,T.  B.  Clark’s  Modern  School,  Ilford 

Weston, N.  Lindisfarne  College,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Wheeler, F.F.  Newquay  College,  Cornwall 

White, J.A.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Whiteman, D.H.  Margate  College 

Whiting, F.J.  The  Philological  School,  Southsea 
Wicks, A.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill 

Wild,W.E,  Endclifl’e  College,  Sheffield 

Wjlford,J.  Salesian  School,  Farnborough 

Wilkin,  E.  Scorton  Grammar  School 

Williams, N.H.  The  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham 
Wilson,  Albert  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Wilson, Arthur  Xaverian  College,  Mayfield 

Wood.G.E.  East  Leigh,  Sheffield 

Wood,P.H.S.  Clare  House,  Tankerton-on-Sea 

Woodruff, E.W.  St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Margate 


GIRLS. 


Ahern, L.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Andrews, N.G.  Bestreben  High  School,  Brondesbury 
Bailey, H.M.  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
Barker, B.  M.  Scarisbrick  College,  Birkdale 

Barlow, R.  M.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Barrett,  W.V.  Exmouth  Villa,  Stoke 

Baverstock.M.L.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lincoln 

Beasley, E.M.  PreparatoryS.,PortlandRoad,Edgbaston 
Bennett, E.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 

Bennett,  M.W.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Beresford,D.  Beecliolme  College,  Belper 

Bishop, W.B.  Bestreben  High  School,  Brondesbury 
Bjorkhind,E.H.  High  School,  Waltham  Cross 

Black, M.  Ladies’  School,  Newtownards 

Bland, E.M.  Harringay  Park  School,  N. 

Bone,V.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 

Boulton, E.  The  Nook,  Stourbridge 

Boyee.A.  St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Birmingham 

Browning, M.Y.  Park  House  School,  Ipswich 

Butler, K.O.  Private  tuition 

Byrne, G.  Crouch  End  High  School  and  College,  N. 
Cahill, M.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Campion, E.E.  Mayfield,  West  Dulwich 

Cathcart,A.  D. 

Knock  Intermediate  School  &  Kindergarten,  Belfast 
Chell  Ramsey, G.M.  Beauclerc  H.,Sunbnry-on-Thamcs 
Claridge,K.  Toronto  House,  Wallasey 

Cole.M.  Ladies’  School,  Newtownards 

Connery ,J.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Cook,G.G.  Melbourne  College,  Thornton  Heath 
Cottam.E.  Toronto  House,  Wallasey 

Courtis, E.W.  Willesden PreparatorySehool.Harlesden 
Courtis, G.S.  Exmouth  Villa,  Stoke 

Crawford, M.E.F.  Private  tuition 

Crtgan.B.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Davis, M.  Mayfield,  West  Dulwich 

D  Evlin.J.M.  St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Birmingham 

Dingley.P.E.  Preparatory  S.,  Portland  Rd.,Edgbaston 
Dorking, I.M.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

Drake, D.R.  Burwood  College,  East  Sheen 

Drean.M.  Knock  Inter.  S.  and  Kindergarten,  Belfast 
Duffy.M.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Dupuy.V.  Mayfield,  West  Dulwich 

Eastwood, J.M.  Scarisbrick  College,  Birkdale 

Edgcome.M.H.L.  Private  tuition 

Eduey.V.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 


Evans,D.  -  Brookfield  School,  Hay 

Evans, M.  Mayfield,  West  Dulwich 

Fleming, N.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Foss,E.F.  Norton  Lodge  School,  Birmingham 

Freedberg,B.  Mansfield  College,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Frost,  M.M.  The  Convent,  Meeching  Place,  Newhaven 
Furlong, E. A.  Wellesley  Terrace  School,  Liverpool 

Garfatt,J.  Melbourne  College,  Thornton  Heath 

Gibbons, P.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 

Gilliland.C.  Ladies’  School,  Newtownards 

Grantham, N.  Noiton  Lodge  School,  Birmingham 

Greary,B.  Tutorial  College,  Coventry 

Greeves,B.J.  Private  tuition 

Groves, F.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 

Gwilliam,H.  Brookfield  School,  Hay 

Hales, E.H.  University  School,  Rochester 

Hampton, C.  EL  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

Hansenne,M.M.  Convent,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway 

Hardy, M.  Apsley  House,  Wood  Green 

Hennessey, K.  The  Convent,  Meeching  Place, Newhaven 
Hills,!. H.  Burwood  College,  East  Sheen 

Hudson, F.M.  Conv.  of  Notre  Dame,  Tollington  Pk.,  N. 
Hurwortli.E.  University  School,  Rochester 

Jordan,!.  The  Close,  Brighton 

Kingsmill,K.E.C.  Egbert  Lodge,  West  Worthing 

Kirk, E.M.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

Levy,H.  Mansfield  College,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Levy,R.  Mansfield  College,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Lintern,D.E.  Beauclerc  House,  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Long, G. A.  Private  tuition 

Lyall,H.  Beecholme  College,  Belper 

Maconaeliie,D.I.  Princess  Gardens  School,  Belfast 
Mayfield, M.M.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 

McClure, M. A.S.  Private  tuition 

McKiever,E.  Preswylfa  Girls’  High  School,  Cardiff 
Meadmore  Hill, D.R.  BeauclercH., Sunbury-on-Thames 
Moojen,A.M.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Morey,  M.  Mayville  High  School,  Southsea 

Morgan, M.  The  Close,  Brighton 

Morris, N.  The  Close,  Brighton 

Morris, T.E.S.  Norton  Lodge  School,  Birmingham 

Mortimer,  V.P. 

Knock  Intermediate  School  &  Kindergarten,  Belfast 
Mug  ridge,  L.E.  The  Conv.,  Meeching  Place,  Newhaven 
Noble, R.K.J.  St.  Agnes’  School,  Sandymount 

Nokes,M.E.  Crouch  End  High  School  and  College,  N. 


Notley,D. 
O’Leary,  H. 
O’Leary,  J. 
O’Neill, F.I.R. 
0’Riordan,N 
Orr,G.E.M. 
0’Shaughnessy,E. 
O'Shea, M. 

O’Shea, P. 


St.  Mary’s  College,  Barnes 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 
Princess  Gardens  School,  Belfast 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 
St.  Agnes’  School,  Sandymount 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Bruff 


O’Toole,  C.  St.  Joseph's  School,  Wath-on-Dearne 

Palmer, E.R.  Tutorial  College,  Coventry 

Passey, J.J.  Brookfield  School,  Hay 

Penfold, M.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 

Perrin, M.E.G.  Bestreben  High  School,  Brondesbury 
Pilling, N.  Chorlton  High  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Pim,M.S.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick 

Platt, J.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Punch, W.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff 

Rand,B.W.  The  Convent,  Meeching  Place,  Newhaven 
Richardson, D.M.  Saxonholme  HighS.,  Whalley  Range 
Roberts, V.M.  Bestreben  High  School,  Brondesbury 
Rogers, E.  The  Convent  School,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
Rose.R.M.T.  Convent,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway 

Russell, M.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 

Ryan,J.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruff' 

Scaife,E.M.  Convent  of  Mercy  High  School,  Bristol 
Sharpe, M.P.  Knock  Inter.  S.  &  Kindergarten,  Belfast 
Singlet  on, 0.11.  Park  House  School,  Ipswich 

Smeesters,M.M.  Convent,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway 

SolerGomez,M.  Con  v.of  Notre  Dame, TollingtonPk.,N. 
Stafford, B.  The  Convent,  Meeching  Place,  Newhaven 
Steven, M.H.  Wiltshire  Road  School,  Brixton 

Stevens,  D.A.  The  Convent  School,  Cadogan  St., Chelsea 
Stevenson, K.E.V.  Princess  Gardens  School,  Belfast 
Sussex, M.  Mayfield,  West  Dulwich 

Thomas,  P.E.  Crouch  End  High  School  and  College,  N. 
Thompson, J.A.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Turner, C.  St.  Hildred’s,  Southsea 

Ward, M.M.  Harringay  Park  School,  N. 

Whiteman, H.J.  University  School,  Rochester 

Wilkinson, P.T.  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lincoln 

Wilson, G.F.  Wellesley  Terrace  School,  Liverpool 
Winter, C.  The  Convent  School,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
Woodworth, E.I.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Young, E.  The  Convent  School,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 
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PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


The  College  of  Preceptors  holds  Examinations 
four  times  a  year,  viz.,  in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December,  for  Certificates  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  undermentioned  and  other  Bodies 
as  a  guarantee  of  sufficient  general  education 
for  certain  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Education. 

The  Law  Society. 

The  General  Medical  Council. 

The  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
The  Institute  of  Chemistry. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
The  Surveyors’  Institution. 

The  Auctioneers’  and  Estate  Agents’  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

The  Society  of  Incorporated  Accountants 
and  Auditors. 

The  Corporation  of  Accountants,  Glasgow. 
The  Institution  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. 

The  Library  Association. 

The  Chartered  Institute  of  Patent  Agents. 
The  Chartered  Insurance  Institute. 

The  National  Froebel  Union. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors  Examination  Board. 
The  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries. 

The  Council  for  the  Central  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  for  non-Graduate  Students  in 
Theological  Colleges. 

The  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank. 
The  London  and  South-Western  Bank. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  respecting  the  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


HARRAP’S  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


Practical  English  Composition 

By  C.  M.  Gerrish,  B.A.,  and  M.  Cunningham.  Adapted  and  edited 
for  English  Schools  by  E.  W.  Edmunds,  M.A.,  Luton  Modern  School. 
Large  crown  8vo,  about  320  pages,  2s.  6d.  Also  Part  I,  112  pages, 
Is.  3d.  ;  Part  II,  224  pages,  Is.  9d. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Intermediate  English 

By  Edward  Albert,  M.A.,  George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo,  272  pages,  2s. 

A  Brief  History  of  English  Literature 

By  E.  M.  Tappan,  Ph.D.,  author  of  “In  Feudal  Times,”  &c.  With 
many  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  and  with  Full  Index.  Crown 
8vo,  320  pages,  2s.  6d. 

Horace  and  His  Poetry 

By  .1.  B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Airdrie  Academy.  With  a  Companion 
Volume  giving  Full  Notes  on  the  passages  quoted,  with  Glossary, 
Schemes  of  Metres,  &c.,  and  Two  Maps.  Small  crown  8vo,  304  pages, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Companion  is  also  issued  separately ,  144  pages,  Is. 

The  New  Outlook  Geography 

Book  II.— The  Home  of  Man, 

Part  III.— North  and  South  America.  288  pages,  Is.  9d. 

Also  North  and  Central  America  only.  192 
pages.  Is.  3d. 

Part  IV.— Asia.  192  pages.  Is.  3d. 

Readings  from  Historical  Romances 

Selected  and  edited  by  Walter  Higgins.  Each  volume  contains 
8  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Half-tone  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  192  pages.  Letterpress,  Is.  3d.  each. 

Vol.  I. — From  Caractacus  to  King  John. 

Vol.  II.— From  Henry  III  to  Edward  IV. 

Vol.  III.  — From  Richard  III  to  Charles  II. 

Vol.  IV. —From  James  II  to  Victoria. 

A  History  of  the  Ancient  World 

By  Prof.  Hutton  Webster.  With  236  illustrations  and  55  Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  650  pages,  6s.  net. 

Essentials  of  French  Grammar 

By  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  With  Exercises, 
Vocabulary,  and  Complete  Index.  Crown  8vo,  184  pages,  2s. 

Key,  for  Teachers  only,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Intermediate  Exercises  in  French 
Composition 

By  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  With  Vocabulary, 
Crown  8vo,  112  pages,  limp  cloth,  9d. ;  cloth  boards.  Is. 

Irregular  French  Verbs  and  Idioms 

By  E.  BouRDACnE.  With  Readings,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo,  160  pages.  Is.  6d. 

Le  Petit  Vocabulaire 

By  Albert  A.  M£ras,  Ph.D.  Pocket  size,  5§  by  3  in.,  72  pages,  sewed, 
4d. ;  limp  cloth,  6d. 

A  List  of  Two  Thousand  French  Words  arranged  in  logical  groups  for 
sentence  building  in  the  first  two  years. 

Causeries  en  France 

A  Conversation  Book  with  Grammatical  Notes.  By  E.  E.  Pattou. 
Small  crown  8vo,  196  pages,  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  Tests  in  French  Composition  and 
Grammar 

For  Senior  Pupils.  By  J.  M.  Milne,  M.A.,  D.  6s  L.  Small  8vo, 
96  pages,  cloth  limp.  Is.  Key,  for  Teachers  only,  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Author’s  previous  book,  which  ivas 
an  immediate  success. 

Contes  de  la  France  Contemporaine 

Tires  des  meilleurs  auteurs.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  W.  M.  Daniels,  M.A.,  D.  6s  L.,  Westminster  City 
School.  Small  crown  8vo,  256  pages,  2s.  6d.  Also  without  Vocab¬ 
ulary,  2s.  * 

This  volume  includes  short  stories  by  Anatole  France,  Rene  Bazin, 
Francois  Coppee,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Anatole  le  Braz,  Paul  Bourget,  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  and  other  living  or  recently  dead  French  authors. 


N.B.— The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  forward  to  any  address  their  New 
Complete  Catalogue,  Special  New  Descriptive  List  of  Works  on  Modem 
Languages,  comprising  more  than  400  volumes,  prospectuses 
of  above  and  many  other  Books  and  Series  on  New  and  Interesting  Lines. 

London :  CEORCE  C.  HARRAP  &  CO.  2  &  3  Portsmouth  St.  Kingsway  W.C. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’ 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


SERIES  A. 


Papers  set  for  Examinations  held  after  March,  1912: 


1.  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

2.  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

3.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

4.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

5.  Summer  Diploma  Papers. 

6.  Winter  Diploma  Papers. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or  1/2  by  post.  Each  set  will  contain  Answers  to  Mathematical 
Papers.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  A  should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary,  The  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  W.C. 

SERIES  B. 


Papers  set  for  Examinations  Held  before  June,  1912: 

7.  Midsummer  Certificate  Papers. 

8.  Christmas  Certificate  Papers 

9.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

10.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

11.  Midsummer  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

12.  Christmas  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  7,  8,  9,  10  is  6d.,  or  7d.  by  post.  The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  11  and  12  is  3d.,  or 
4d.  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  B  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

SERIES  C. 


COLLECTED  PAPERS 

in  certain  subjects  of  the  Certificate  Examinations  :  . 


Scriptu 

1  3.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889. 

14.  Part  II,  1890  to  1895. 

1 5.  Part  III,  1896  to  1900. 


English 

1  8.  Part  I,  1876  to  1886. 

1  9.  Part  II,  1887  to  Mids.  1891. 

20.  Part  III,  Xmas  1891  to 

Mids.  1895. 

21.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1895  to 

Xmas  1898. 


English 

25.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889. 

26.  Part  II,  1890  to  Mids.  1896. 

27.  Part  III,  Xmas  1896  to 

Mids.  1902. 


History. 

1  6.  Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 
1 7.  Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 


Language. 

22.  Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

23.  Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to 
Mids.  1909. 

24.  Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to 
Mids.  1913. 


History. 

28.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to 

1907. 

29.  Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1912. 


Geography. 

30.  Part  I,  Mids.  1876  to  Mids.  32.  Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to 

1890.  Xmas  1908. 

31.  Part  II,  Xmas  1890  to  33.  Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to 

Mids.  1901.  Xmas.  1913. 

Arithmetic. 

34.  Part  I,  1876  to  1890.  36.  Part  III,  1901  to  Xmas  1914. 

35.  Part  II,  1891  to  1900.  37.  Answers  to  Arithmetic 

(complete). 

Algebra. 

38.  Part  I,  1876  to  1891.  40.  Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1914. 

39.  Part  II,  1892  to  Mids.  1900.  41.  Answers  to  Algebra  (com¬ 

plete). 

French. 

42.  Part  II,  1889  to  1895  .  44.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to 

43.  PartHI,  1896 to  Mids.  1902.  Mids.  1913. 

Latin  Unseens. 

45.  Part  I,  1886  to  1894.  47.  Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1913 

46.  Part  II,  1895  to  1903. 


i Series  CnsCho»fldb°eh  sfnt  to  Mr.T Hodoso*"  89  Farrin^oi  Street^.  C°3t'  Applio*tio,“  “d  remittanoes  for  P»P«“ 


Mr.  F.' Hbotr®  Ftnnido;irreTt°ndon:7a  >*  *>  Polisher, 


Undo.,  MM*  b,  C.  I.  H ores.*  t  So„.  2  t  ?og  w.C-;  b>.  p.A,c|, 

l Entered  at  the  New  York  Rost  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on 
“  Aspects  of  School  Practice,’’  by 
Professor  John  Adams,  began  on  the 
28th  of  September. 

The  Course  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Diploma  Examinations. 

Syllabus  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary. 


* 

rpHE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

JL  OP  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  7th,  1917. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  January  31st,  1917. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  oilers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableatthe  R.A.M. or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


London  college  of  music. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Earn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in 
London  and  over  450  Local  Centres  in  December. 
(Last  day  of  Entry,  November  15th.) 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Regulations  regarding 
awards  in  Medals  and  Book  Prizes. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms  of 
Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

A.  GAMBIER  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas. — The  Winter  Examination 
of  Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College 
will  begin  on  the  1st  of  January,  1917. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. —  The  next 
Practical  Examination  will  be  held  in 
February,  1917. 

Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Ex¬ 
aminations. —  The  Christmas  Examina- 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS. 

jfree  (Buldes 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

INTER.  ARTS,  INTER.  SCIENCE, 
B.A.,  6. SC.,  B.D. 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


tions  will  begin  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1916. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.  —  These  Examinations  are  held  in 
March  and  September.  The  Spring 
Examination  in  1917  will  begin  on  the 
6th  of  March. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examina¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 


DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS 

3,894 

U.C.C.  STUDENTS 
Passed  Matriculation. 

The  above  Guides,  and  Prospectus,  giving  Full 
Particulars  of  Courses,  and  Reduced  Fees  for 
Matriculation  during:  the  War,  may  he 
obtained  by  Private  Students,  from — 

THE  SECRETARY 

TUnlversltp  Correspondence  College, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B'Sc.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lake,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS. — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German. 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

8C I E N C E.  —Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics  (Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

EveningOouraes  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws . 

POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Sbs8IONal  (&*  '  £10. 10s. )  Science,  £17. 10s, 

Fees  1  Evening  ;  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 

l  £5.  5s. 

MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Prospectus  post  free,  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5 d.). 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M.,  S unray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill.  S.E. 


ANTED,  immediately,  for 

healthy  situation.  South  Africa  TUTOR 
or  well  qualified  GOVERNESS  for  two  children 
boy  to  be  grounded  in  Latin.  Salary  £60.  Apply 
by  letter— Lady  Grogan,  61  Curzon  Street  W 


Teachers  Registration  Council 

Representative  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
( Constituted  by  Order  of  Council,  Feb.  29, 1912.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
Order  a 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS 

is  now  maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  Information  apply  to — 

The  SECRETARY, 

Teachers’  Registration  Council, 

47  BEDFORD  SQUARE. 

London,  W.C. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Mo'rai 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesburv 
London,  N.W. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Oaklet  House, 

14,  16,  &  18  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  - 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. 
Saturdays,  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 

HEAD  MASTERS'  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS'  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


QOVENTRY 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


BARR’S  HILL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

TRF8SFS  dut+ies  in  January  next,  two  ASSISTANT  MIS 

Candidates  must  possess  a  University  Degree  (or  eauivalenl 
qualifications)  and  be  fully  qualified  to  teach  either* 

(1)  Geography  on  modern  lines,  or 

(2)  History  (for  Middle  School). 

Preference  may  be  given  to  candidates  also  qualified  to  teach  Elocution 

Education  Offices,  Coventry  FREDK.  HORNER, 

2nd  October,  1916.  Secretary. 


CHARING 


HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


SESSIONS  COMMENCE 
APRIL  AND  OCTOBER. 


DOCTOR’S  daughter,  trained  certificated  Teacher 

two  ye^'ZSTtSin&'e^&Sick  ItT  ’  fftdaSS  Certificate, 

accountant.— 654 H,  Hoofer’s,  13  Regent  StreetfSon.  P *  Caterer 


The  most  central  of  all  Colleges  of  the  University. 

Preliminary  Scientific  Education  under  the  full 
Professorial  Staff  at  the  University  of  London 
King’s  College  (four  minutes’  walk  away). 


Complete  Hospital  and  School  arrangements  for  Final 

Studies  in  all  Departments. 

Low  Inclusive  Fees. 


CAREY’S  "GRACUS  AO  PARNASSUM," 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

l*ost  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


School  and  Hospital  are  now  open  to  Women  Students 
on  equal  terms  with  men  throughout  the  whole  course. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information,  apply  personally 
or  by  letter  to  The  Dean. 

W.  J.  FENTON,  M.D.,  E.KT.C.P. 

Medical  College,  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

London,  W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  80  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address Schoiasque,  London.” 

Telephone 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell  &  Smith. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  Graduates  and  other  well  qualified 
Assistant  Masters  seeking  appointments  for 
next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arrang-ed.  No  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 


(Unweretfp  Sufortaf  Coffeae. 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


CHRISTMAS 

VACATION 

CLASSES. 


JANUARY  MATRICULATION. 

A  Recapitulation  Class  for  the  January  Matricu¬ 
lation  commences  on  Monday,  December  18th,  and 
extends  to  date  of  Examination. 


Annually  for  the  last  20  years  about  1 00 
U.T.C.  Students  have  passed  London  Matricula¬ 
tion. 


LABORATORY  WORK  IN 
PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Practical  Classes  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Botany  commence  Monday,  December  18th,  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 


TV/T  pqqpc 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gdttcaftonaC  Agents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  OX,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  Museum. 

This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 


Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL 
ft  SMITH,  have  suitable  Candidates  placed 
in  immediate  communication  with  them 
free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  Vacancies  will  he  forwarded  to 
English  and  Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses 
and  other  Teachers  on  application.  Liberal 
Salaries. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF  ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


WINTER  SESSION  1916-17. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  commenced  on 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12th,  1916. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  com¬ 
menced  on  September  15th. 

The  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  :— Bachelor  of  Medicine (M.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.), 
Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.).  They  are  conferred 
only  after  Examination,  and  only  on  Students  of 
the  University.  A  Diploma  in  Public  Health  is 
conferred  after  Examination  on  Graduates  in  Medi¬ 
cine  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  cost  for  the  whole  Curriculum,  including 
Hospital  Fees  and  Fees  for  the  Degrees  of  M.B. 
and  Ch.B.,  is  usually  about  £160. 

Bursaries,  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Prizes, 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  of  the  aggregate  annual 
value  of  £1,180,  are  open  to  competition  in  this 
Faculty.  A  Prospectus  of  the  Classes,  Fees,  Ac., 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Thh  Secretary  of 
The  Medical  Faculty. 

The  University  also  grants  the  following  De¬ 
grees  :  —  In  Arts :  Doctor  of  Letters,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Master  of  Arts.  In  Science : 
Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Pure 
Science,  Agriculture  and  Forestry) .  In  Divinity : 
Doctor  of  Divinity  (Honorary)  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.  In  Law:  Doctor  of  Laws  (Honorary), 
Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Law 
(B.L.). 

Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  The 
Secretary  of  The  University. 


Kenilworth  college  (de¬ 
tached),  near  Christ  Church,  Blacklands, 
Hastings,  to  be  sold  or  let,  unfurnished,  on  very 
moderate  terms,  now  vacant,  suitable  either  for 
Residential,  Scholastic,  or  Institute  occupation.  It 
is  in  a  most  excellent  position,  with  garden  and 
grounds  on  a  slight  eminence,  close  to  the  Alexandra 
Park  and  beautiful  open  surroundings,  very  near  to 
tram  services  to  Sea  Front  and  all  parts  of  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonards.  The  accommodation  is  five  re¬ 
ception,  recreation,  bath,  box,  dressing  and  ten 
bedrooms,  excellent  offices.— For  keys  and  further 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Bray,  Estate  Agent, 
South  Colonnade,  St.  Leonards. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  Independent  Study. 
Fees:  Eight  hours,  £2. 2s.;  T  wen  ty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


(FOUNDED  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 


PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  &  Camb. Locals. 


County  Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 
Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


8END 

FOR  NORMAL  GUIDE. 

Cr.  8vo. 

184  pages.  Price  6d.  net. 

rnrr 

To  readers  of  this  paper  on 

rntti 

receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


RS.  CURWEN’S  PIANO- 

forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SQL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
rRAINING  CLASSES',  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
3  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstem 
ill  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
lrdner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
issons  by  Correspondence  may  be  had  if  desired, 
idress— Miss  Gardner,  or  Miss  Knaggs,  at  the 
udio. 


(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  A  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  Is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  Is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  grp 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C, — PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  oareful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


Arithmetic.  By  C.  Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  and  E.  A. 
Price,  B.A. 

With  Answers  Without  Answers 


Complete  (Parts  I,  II,  III)  ... 

4s 

3s  fid 

Parts  I  and  II  (together) 

3s 

2s  fid 

Part  III  . 

2s 

Is  fid 

Exercises  (Parts  I,  II,  III)  ... 

3s 

2s  fid 

,,  (Parts  I,  II) 

Is  fid  net 

,,  (Part  III) 

Is  3d  net 

■  This  is  one  of  the  best  Arithmetic  books  we  have  seen.  . 

.  .  We  believe  that 

most  teachers  will  welcome  the  prominence  given  to  questions  on  Area  and 
Volume  and  to  ‘  Unitary  Method/  ...  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  printing.  We  recommend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  all  teachers,  and 
feel  confident  that  it  wdl  have  a  very  wide  circulation.” — The  A.  M.  A. 

A  Course  of  Pure  Mathematics.  ByG.  h. 

Hardy,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Second  edition,  revised.  Demy  8vo. 
12s  net. 

The  Principles  of  Projective  Geometry 

applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and  Conic.  By  J.  L.  S.  Hatton, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  East  London  College.  Royal  8vo. 
10s  fid  net. 

"  This  is  a  thorough  treatise  on  the  point,  line  and  conic,  developed  by 
means  of  the  principles  of  projective  and  perspective  geometry.  ...  It  is  an 
original  work  worthy  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Chasles’  Traite  dee  Sections 
Cimiques,  with  which  it  may  well  be  compared,  with  the  advantage  in  Mr 
Hatton’s  favour  that  in  the  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Chasles’  work 
appeared  (1865),  many  new  theorems  and  properties  of  conics  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  are  here  given  either  in  the  text  or  amongst  the  examples,  of 
which  the  author  has  given  a  very  large  number,  with  hints  or  solutions, 
always  neat,  and  more  or  less  full,  as  required.  ...  Mr  Hatton  has  been 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  field  of  research  in  which  he  has  so  few  predecessors, 
and  his  clearness  of  statement  and  good  readable  style  cannot  fail  to  popularize 
both  the  methods  employed  and  the  subjects  dealt  with.”  —  Mathematical 
Gazette. 

Quartic  Surfaces  with  Singular  Points. 

By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Armstrong  College 
in  the  University  of  Durham.  Demy  8vo.  12s  net. 

Combinatory  Analysis.  By  Major  Percy  A. 

MacMahon,  F.R.S. ,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  Volume  II.  Royal  8vo. 
18s  net. 


1  he  Algebraic  Theory  of  Modular 

Systems.  By  F.  S.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Demy 
8vo.  4s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics. 


A  Treatise  on  Electricity.  By  F.  B.  Pidduck, 

Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  14s  net. 

Modern  Electrical  Theory.  By  n.  r.  Campbell, 

Sc.D.  Second  edition,  completely  revised.  Demy  8vo.  9s 
net.  Cambridge  Physical  Series. 


Alternating  Currents  in  Theory  ant 

Practice.  By  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.Sc.  (Lond.) 
A. M.I.E.E.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Bradfor 
Technical  College.  With  236  text-figures.  Demy  8vo  10s  0i 
net.  Cambridge  Technical  Series. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Alternating 

Currents.  By  Alexander  Russell,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
M.I.E.E.  Volume  II.  Second  edition.  Demy  8vo  Wit! 
239  figures.  15s  net.  Cambridge  Physical  Series. 


Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  and  Cymbeline.  Edited, 

with  introduction,  brief  notes,  and  glossary,  by  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.  With  a  frontispiece.  Pott  8vo.  Is  net  each.  Granta 
Shakespeare  Series. 

Lyrical  Forms  in  English.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  N.  He^ple,  M.A., 
M.Litt.  Second  edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d  net. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 

notes,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo. 
28  net.  English  Romantic  Poets. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Manuel  de  Lecture  Expliquee  :  XIXe 

Siecle.  Edited  by  S.  A.  Richards,  M.A.  Large  crown 
8vo.  2s  fid  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series,  Senior  Group 

Theodore  de  Banville  :  Gringoire.  Comedie 

en  un  Acte  en  Prose.  Edited  by  A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A. 
Large  crown  8vo.  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series,  Senior 
Group. 

Les  Ailes  de  Courage.  Par  George  Sand.  Edited 

by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A.  Large  crown  8vo.  3s  Cambridge 
Modern  French  Series,  Middle  Group. 

La  Maison  aux  Panonceaux.  Par  Lady  Frazer 

(Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer).  Avec  des  Exercices  et  un  Lexique  par 
A.  Wilson-Green,  M.A.  Large  crown  8vo.  Is  8d  Cam¬ 
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Until  further  notice,  ‘‘The  Educational  Times” 
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November.  The  next  issue  will  appear 
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Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be 
addressed  to  Ulverscroft,  High  Wycombe. 


THE  NEW  GOSPEL. 


Before  the  War  there  were  signs  of  revolt  against  the 
materialism  that  has  overspread  the  nation  :  the  emotions 
roused  by  this  ghastly  crisis  have  brought  to  the  utterance 
thoughts  that  were  often  kept  hack  in  timid  reticence. 
Physiological  reformers  have  spoken  of  a  “  conspiracy  of 
silence  ”  :  there  has  been  an  equally  harmful  conspiracy 
of  silence  in  regard  to  spiritual  matters.  Children,  in 
default  of  better  guidance,  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  aim  of  intellectual  work  is  to  pass  an  examination, 
to  get  a  scholarship,  or  to  secure  a  lucrative  post ;  that 
the  aim  of  moral  rectitude  is  to  avoid  the  criticism  of 
others  or  collision  with  the  law ;  that  the  aim  of  art  is  to 
provide  pretty  things  to  sell.  It  cannot  be  that  school 
masters  and  school  mistresses  do  not  see  the  hollowness 
of  such  views  :  it  can  only  be  that  they  have  felt  unable 
to  stem  the  mad  rush  for  wealth,  or  that  in  the  many 
conflicting  views  of  spiritual  life  they  have  not  felt  enough 
of  certitude  to  advocate  any  one  view  at  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  by  parents  or  children. 

At  the  Education  Section  of  the  British  Association 
Mr.  Temple  spoke  on  these  matters  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  The  whole  of  his  address  showed  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  this  generation.  Political  liberty 
must  be  followed  by  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom 
of  each  individual.  In  education,  as  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  spirit,  freedom  is  the  one  condition  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Temple’s 
address  was  based  upon  Mr.  Clutton  Brock’s  “The  Ulti¬ 
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mate  Belief.”  If  any  readers  of  this  paper  were  not  in¬ 
duced  by  the  review  that  appeared  in  these  columns  to 
read  the  book,  perhaps  Mr.  Temple’s  advice  may  persuade 
them.  Unless  there  is  some  ultimate  belief  underlying 
our  outward  professions — dominating,  guiding,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  our  attitude  towards  our  pupils — the  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  teaching  that  we  wish  to  give  will  be  overlaid  by  the 
more  objective  aim  of  the  material  life. 

Children  at  school  must  prepare  to  play  their  part  in 
the  world — must  leaim  to  do  their  share  of  the  nation’s 
work  ;  later  they  will  have  to  provide  roof,  food,  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families.  But  these 
materialistic  needs,  though  they  cry  the  loudest  for  im¬ 
mediate  satisfaction,  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  greater  needs  of  the  soul.  “My  contention,”  says  Mr. 
Temple,  “  like  Mr.  Clutton  Brock’s,  would  be  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  primarily  spiritual,  and  that  there  are 
three,  and  only  three,  primary  aims  of  the  spiritual  life. 
These  are  Goodness,  Truth,  and  Beauty.  It  must  always 
be  insisted  that  these  are  aims  in  themselves.”  Vaguely 
many  of  us  recognize  this  truth  ;  but  in  practice  we  are 
more  inclined  to  substitute  secondary  motives.  The  piece 
of  work  is  well  done  to  please  the  teacher,  to  outstrip  some 
one  else,  to  avoid  punishment,  or  to  pass  an  examination. 
Even  children  can  learn  to  delight  in  a  piece  of  well  done 
work  merely  because  it  is  well  done.  And  here  lies  the 
test  of  the  reality  of  the  teaching  that  Goodness,  Beauty, 
and  Truth,  pursued  for  their  own  sakes,  are  the  ultimate 
things.  Pursued  for  their  own  sakes,  they  bring,  even 
when  faintly  attained,  a  deep  and  abiding  spiritual  satis¬ 
fying  that  no  material  object,  however  valuable,  brings. 
Some  poet  wrote  :  “  Virtue  lies  in  the  struggle,  not  in  the 
prize.”  It  is  true  that  there  is  much  virtue  in  the 
struggle,  and  it  is  true  that  the  material  prize  often  be¬ 
comes  valueless  so  soon  as  it  is  attained.  But  the  spiritual 
prize  satisfies  the  needs  of  what  are  felt  to  be  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  soul. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  in  regard  to  spiritual  matters  should  be  removed. 
The  one  thing  necessary  is  sincerity.  We  cannot  speak  to 
one  another  in  the  language  used  by  the  Puritans  in  the 
seventeenth  century  :  we  should  feel  insincere.  Nor  need 
we  wish  to  do  so ;  but  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  speak 
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our  real  sincere  thoughts  in  language  suited  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  age.  More  important  still  is  it  to  act  as  if  our 
actions  were  based  on  a  sincere  faith.  Children  learn 
more  from  “  atmosphere  ”  than  from  direct  teaching.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  we  have  allowed  the  “  atmosphere  ” 
to  grow  dead  and  cold  because  we  have  hesitated  to  let 
our  spiritual  faith  be  seen. 

The  cry  has  arisen  for  efficiency,  and  the  cry  has  been 
echoed  here  and  there  without  any  examination  as  to  the 
purpose  of  efficiency.  The  aim  of  efficiency  should  be  de¬ 
cided  before  we  advocate  its  pursuit.  We  may  be  efficient 
as  money-makers,  as  tools  to  make  money  for  other  people, 
or  efficient  in  service  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
The  object  of  school  life  is  to  make  the  children  more 
efficient ;  but  let  us  be  as  sure  as  possible  that  the  aim  we 
have  in  view  is  a  worthy  one.  Efficiency  in  winning  cer¬ 
tificates  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  aim.  The  true  purpose 
of  school  life  is  to  help  children,  each  individually,  to 
develop  the  best  powers  that  are  in  them,  in  the  pursuit 
of  Goodness,  Truth,  and  Beauty,  for  the  service  of  them¬ 
selves,  the  nation,  and  humanity.  Mr.  Clutton  Brock  and 
Mr.  Temple  speak  to  willing  ears  :  we  are  ready  to  follow 
a  sound  lead. 


NOTES. 


It  would  be  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  on  the  subject  of 

..  ,  educational  reform  if  the  writers  of 

Educational  . 

Reform.  letters  to  the  newspapers  would  take 

the  trouble  to  distinguish  between  ad¬ 
ministrative  reform  and  internal  reform.  Many  of  the 
sug¥esti°ns  that  are  made  are  vitiated  because  of  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought,  and  frequently  schools  and  teachers 
are  blamed  for  what  is  quite  outside  their  province  or 
control.  Should  the  nation  be  sufficiently  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  education,  as  many  people  believe  will  be  the 
case,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  legislation  to  increase 
educational  opportunities  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  State  support.  Some  of  the  administrative 
changes  foreshadowed  are  :  raising  the  leaving  age  in 
elementary  schools  to  fourteen,  halving  the  numbers 
taught  m  each  class,  compulsory  part-time  education  to 
the  age  of  seventeen,  providing  more  secondary  schools, 
lowering  or  abolishing  the  fees,  increasing  the  number 
of  technical  institutes  and  Universities,  and,  above  all, 
providing  public  moneys  for  the  furtherance  of  these 
aims. 


On  the  matters  we  have  just  spoken  of,  public  opinion, 

acting  through  Parliament,  will  be  the 
Subjects  taught,  decisive  factor.  On  other  points,  which 

may  be  described  as  internal,  teachers 
may  rightly  expect  to  be  consulted.  Among  teachers  we 
include  students  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturer  wants  an  efficient  workman,  the 
trader  a  capable  clerk.  The  teacher  aims  at  developing 
the  powers  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  make  himself 


efficient  for  performing  the  best  service  to  the  State  of 
which  he  is  capable.  The  teacher  takes  the  saner  view. 
Questions  of  time-table  must  be  settled  on  these  lines. 
Handwork  is  introduced  into  the  curriculum  in  order  that 
the  child  may  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  and 
practising  certain  activities,  and  not  merely  that  he  may 
become  a  more  skilled  wage-earner.  The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  science  and  the  humanities  must  be  met  in  the 
same  spirit.  Two  points,  often  overlooked  by  the  disput¬ 
ants,  may  be  mentioned  ;  the  term  “  humanities  ”  includes 
much  besides  Latin  and  Greek ;  in  Germany  (so  often 
quoted  to  show  the  need  for  the  teaching  of  science  in 
schools),  Latin  and  Greek  form  the  basis  of  the  school 
studies  of  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes,  including 
chemists,  engineers,  and  other  men  of  science. 


There  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  educational 
reform  which  is  less  often  emphasized  in 
Private  Schools.  the  Public  press,  and  yet  which  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  every  department  of  life  we  see  the  corporation 
taking  the  place  of  the  individual.  Even  medicine  is  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a  State  service.  It  was  quite  natural 
for  the  greater  number  of  people  to  assume  that  education 
was  a  proper  subject  for  State  control.  In  1870  private 
enterprise  had  provided  but  few  opportunities  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  of  the  working  classes  ;  in  1890  private 
enterprise  had  done  little  for  the  technical  education  of 
the  skilled  worker;  in  1900  there  was  still  a  want  of 
secondary  schools  and  Universities.  At  each  stage  the 
State  has  stepped  in.  The  State  is  quite  within  its 
province  in  controlling,  guiding,  and  supporting  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  its  citizens.  It  is  for  the  State  to  see  that 
sufficient  opportunities  are  provided  and  sufficient  funds 
forthcoming.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  householder  to  arrange 
meals  and  provide  food  for  his  domestic  staff ;  it  is  not  his 
duty  to  decide  how  many  bites  shall  be  given  to  an  onion, 
or  how  many  grains  of  salt  shall  be  eaten  with  each 
spoonful  of  egg.  The  State  must  do  its  work  for  educa¬ 
tion  by  seeing  that  properly  organized  private  schools  are 
guided,  helped,  and  encouraged — with  money  if  they  need 
it.  If  all  private  initiative  is  crushed  out  by  the  State, 
the  State  education  will  eventually  become  lifeless. 

The  present  Cabinet  are  so  completely  absorbed  in 

The  Minister  of  carryinS  °Ut  their  Primary  dutJ  of  pro- 
Education.  secuting  the  War,  that  they  have  been 

unable  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
movement  for  educational  reform.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Crewe  as  Minister  of  Education. 
The  appointment  means  “  mark  time  till  we  are  less 
occupied  and  then  we  will  consider  education.”  We  are 
not  inclined  to  press  the  appointment  of  “  the  educational 
expert  ”  to  an  administrative  post.  His  energy  would  be 
dissipated  in  learning  and  carrying  out  the  political  side 
of  his  duties.  Such  men  as  Sir  James  Yoxall,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Sadler  (whose  names  were  mentioned  in  the  news¬ 
papers)  are  better  employed  in  advising  the  Board  of 
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Education  rather  than  in  directing  it.  But  it  is  the 
influence  of  such  men  that  we  need — men  with  a  vision. 
The  officials  of  a  Board  can  rarely  see  beyond  the  I’egula- 
tions  of  that  Board.  Politicians  have  little  time  for 
independent  inquiry  and  thought.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  conducted  by  Loi’d  Crewe  with  dignity  and 
fairness  until  such  time  as  the  “  vision  "  of  the  people 
shall  produce  a  man  of  action. 


“  The  duty  of  the  School  Medical  Service,”  says  Sir 
George  Newman  in  his  Report  to  the 
^C^Serufce^'CCl^  Board  of  Education,  “  towards  the  six 
million  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  threefold — (a)  to  select  by  systematic  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  the  ailing  child  and  to  make  available  effective  means 
for  the  remedy  of  its  disability,  and  thus  to  save  life  and 
postpone  the  event  of  death ;  (6)  to  provide  the  conditions 
of  health,  and  remove  the  conditions  of  ill-health,  for  the 
normal  child ;  (c)  to  lay  the  national  foundations  of  phy¬ 
sical  education  and  a  sound  physique  in  childhood  and 
youth.”  The  immediate  step  is  to  help  the  afflicted  ;  but 
it  is  far  more  important  to  provide  healthy  conditions  of 
life,  and  to  teach  children  how  to  maintain  their  bodies  in 
physical  health.  The  most  encouraging  part  of  Sir 
George  Newman’s  report  is  the  indication  that  this  three¬ 
fold  duty  is  being  accepted  by  the  Local  Authorities  and 
is  being  carried  out.  The  ultimate  health  and  efficiency 
of  a  people  means  that  children  must  be  taught  how  to 
live  healthily.  The  defects  that  inspection  has  brought 
to  light  are  in  most  cases  preventible. 


Medical  inspection  has  shown  further  that  the  seeds  of 

disease  have  been  sown  in  the  children 

Pre-School  before  they  come  to  school.  If,  there- 
Conditions.  J 

fore,  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  nation, 

maternity,  infancy,  and  home  conditions  also  need  at¬ 
tention.  For,  says  Sir  George,  “it  is  not  easy  to  escape 
the  deduction  that  if  the  child  on  entering  school  is 
ailing  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  those  responsible  for 
its  ultimate  equipment  to  seek  to  redeem  its  physique 
both  before  it  comes  to  school  and  during  its  school 
life,  and  if  the  leaving  child  is  unfit  for  employment 
and  citizenship  the  system  of  its  education  stands,  in 
greater  or  less  measure,  condemned.”  But  it  costs  money 
to  make  the  ailing  child  healthy  and  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  conditions  of  life.  Fresh  air  is  essential,  and  in 
large  cities  fresh  air  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
citizens.  The  problem  is  said  by  many  to  be  too  great. 
In  the  interests  of  economy,  it  is  said,  the  State  cannot 
afford  a  complete  system  of  medical  service.  Vision  is 
becoming  clearer  on  this  point,  and  the  rate-payer  is 
beginning  to  ask  himself  whether,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  it  is  really  cheaper  to  provide  the  many 
kinds  of  costly  asylums  that  exist  for  the  ailing,  in¬ 
effective,  and  physically  unfit  citizens.  “  My  submission 
is,”  says  Sir  George,  “  that  in  the  interests  of  economy 
the  State  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  complete  scheme.” 


Croakers  have  said  that  medical  inspection  would 
weaken  the  responsibility  of  parents. 
School  Hygiene.  Sir  George  finds  that  the  reverse 
has  happened — that  parental  responsi¬ 
bility  has  been  stimulated.  A  point  that  he  emphasizes 
is  that  the  ailing  child  cannot  profit  from  his  school 
lessons,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  thundered  at  us  years  ago. 
“  The  primary  fundamental  of  education  is  physical,  and 
not.  intellectual.  ...  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  obtain  an 
intellectually  educated  child  until  we  have  secured  that 
its  habits  of  body,  its  senses,  its  natural  functions,  and  its 
brain  centres  are  healthy,  trained,  and  disciplined.  .  .  . 
School  hygiene  falls  short  of  its  contribution  if  food,  fresh 
air,  physical  exercise,  and  a  healthy  school  environment 
are  withheld  from  the  child.”  An  enormous  reform  is 
indicated  in  this  report.  It  can  come  only  by  degrees. 
The  children  who  are  brought  up  to  an  understanding  of 
their  body  and  its  hygiene  become,  in  their  turn,  parents 
who  will  claim  better  physical  conditions  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  nation  will  realize  that  it  is  cheaper  to  spend 
£5  a  year  on  a  child  from  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen  than 
to  keep  him  as  a  pauper  imbecile  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  death.  Besides  this  a  feeling  is  growing  that  pre- 
ventibly  unfit  men  and  women  are  a  blot  on  our  civililiza- 
tion. 


At  the  end  of  August  the  Government,  in  response  to 
continued  pi-essure,  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  two  Committees  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  position  of  Science  and 
Modern  Languages  respectively.  The  terms  of  referenee 
and  constitution  of  the  Science  Committee  are  as  follow  : 


The  New  Science 
Committee. 


To  inquii’e  into  the  position  occupied  by  Natural  Science 
in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
secondary  schools  and  Universities,  and  to  advise  what 
measures  are  needed  to  promote  its  study,  regard  being 
had  to  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  education,  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Pure  Science,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
trades,  industries,  and  professions  which  particularly  de¬ 
pend  upon  applied  science — Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  O.M.,  D.Sc. 
(Chairman);  Mr.  F.  D.  Acland,  M.P.;  Prof.  H.  Baker, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  ;  Sir  William  Beard- 
more,  Bart. ;  Sir  G.  H.  Claughton,  Bart. ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook; 
Miss  E.  R.  Gwatkin  ;  Sir  Henry  Hibbert,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Neagle  ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  C.B.  ;  Dr.  Michael  Sadler, 
C.B.  ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Sterling,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Vaughan  ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Stead,  H.M.I.  of  Schools  (Secretary). 
There  should  be  some  valuable  result  from  the  report  of 
this  Committee  if  the  members  will  keep  in  mind  what 
the  State  can  do,  and  not  confuse  that  with  what  the 
schoolmaster  can  do. 


The  terms  of  reference  and  constitution  of  the  Modern 
The  New  Modern  Languages  Committee  are  as  follow:— 
Languages  To  inquire  into  the  position  occupied  by 
Committee.  ^ae  study  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 

educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  Universities,  and  to  advise  what  measures 
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are  required  to  promote  their  study,  regard  being  had  to  j 
the  requirements  of  a  liberal  education,  including  an  ap-  j 
preciation  of  the  history,  literature,  and  civilization  of 
other  countries  and  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
public  service — Mr.  Stanley  Leatlies,  C.B.  (chairman), 
Mr.  C.  A,  Montague  Barlow,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Bullough,  Sir 
Maurice  de  Bunsen,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Coffin,  Ur.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Mr.  H.  C.  Gooch,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Headlam,  Mr.  L.  D.  Holt,  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  Dr.  G.  Mac¬ 
donald,  F.B.A.,  Mr.  A.  Mansbridge,  Mr.  Nowell  Smith, 
Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.  ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.  In  considering  the  provision  of 
scholarships,  bursaries,  &c.,  the  Committee  are  requested 
to  take  into  account  the  interim  report  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  subject. 
We  cannot  help  noting  the  amazing  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  men  and  women  on  these  two  Committees. 
Apart  from  this  we  wish  them  well  and  await  with 
interest  the  issue  of  their  reports,  when  the  unnecessary 
antagonism  between  the  humanities  and  science  will 
break  out  afresh. 


agreement  must  be  reached  before  reform  can  be  effective. 
These  so  clearly  sum  up  the  position,  as  well  as  indicate 
that  the  people  also  and  not  merely  the  experts  must 
have  their  say,  that  we  reproduce  them  here.  The  five 
cardinal  points  are  : — 

1 .  How  are  we  going  to  make  the  career  of  the  secondary  school 
teacher  attractive  in  point  of  salary,  prospects,  and  status  without 
following  the  German  model  of  turning  the  higher  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  into  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  with  consequent  injustice 
to  schools  lying  outside  State  control,  and  with  risk  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools,  as  shown  especially  in 
their  freedom  to  choose  teachers  congenial  to  their  corporate  life  ? 

2.  In  making  attendance  at  continuation  schools  in  daylight  hours 
obligatory  on  all  young  people  (boys  and  girls)  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen,  how  are  we  going  to  get  over  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  employment  of  juveniles  in  the  textile  trades  and  by  the  present 
conditions  of  agricultural  life  f 

3.  Upon  what  principles  shall  we  determine  the  relations  (now 
often  unwholesome)  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Local 
Authorities  and  between  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  teachers 
working  in  their  training  colleges  and  schools  ? 

4.  To  what  extent,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  of  varied 
initiative,  can  we  adopt  in  England  the  Scandinavian  plan  of 
making  money  grants  from  public  funds  towards  inspected  private 
enterprise  in  works  of  public  welfare,  including  education  ? 

5.  M  hat  spiritual  authority  shall  decide  the  content  of  the  religious 
teaching  given  in  schools  under  public  management  and  supported  by 
moneys  paid  from  taxes  and  rates  P 


Something  of  importance  bas  been  gained  when  five 

_.  important  Associations  of  teachers  can 

The  Fiue  ,  ,  ,  , 

Associations.  meet  and  publish  a  joint  manifesto.  The 

Associations  are  The  Classical,  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  The  Geographical,  The  Historical,  and  The  Modern 
Language.  The  signatures  are  :  Bryce,  Frederic  G.  Ken¬ 
yon,  Cromer,  John  Buchan,  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  C.  H.  Firth,  T.  F.  Tout,  Edmund  Gosse,  and 
Herbert  Warren.  Me  give  in  full  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  issued.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  them.  They 
express  what  we  all  feel  and  desire.  It  is  in  their  detailed 
application  and  explanation  that  the  principles  laid  down 
will  cause  argument  and  opposition. 

1.  It  is  essential  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational  system 
should  make  adequate  provision  for  both  humanistic  and  scientific 
studies. 

2.  Premature  specialization  on  any  one  particular  group  of  studies, 
whether  humanistic  or  scientific,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  a 
serious  danger,  not  only  to  education  generally  but  to  the  studies  con¬ 
cerned. 

o.  Humanistic  education  implies  the  adequate  study  of  language 
and  literature,  geography,  and  history,  which  in  each  case  should,  at 
the  appropriate  stage  of  education,  go  beyond  the  pupil’s  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  country. 

4.  The  representatives  of  humanistic  studies  would  welcome  from 
the  representatives  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  a  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  those  studies  similar  to  that  contained  in  3. 

•5.  In  all  reform  of  education  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
hrst  object  is  the  training  of  human  beings  in  mind  and  character,  as 
citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  that  any  technical  preparation  of  boys 
and  girls  for  a  particular  profession,  occupation,  or  work  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  principle. 

3.  Subject  to  the  above  principles,  the  Associations  concerned  would 

welcome  a  comprehensive  revision  of  national  education  from  the  point 
of  view  of  present  needs.  r 


Lord  Haldane  is  reported  to  have  said  before  the 
Mr.  Sadler  and  House  of  Lords  in  July  last :  “  The 
EdReformal  plaus  for  (educational)  reform  have  been 
prepared.  The  experts  are  readj\  The 
machinery  can  be  set  going  immediately.”  These  state¬ 
ments  roused  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  to  write  to  the  Times  to 
•’u§(©est  that  there  are  five  cardinal  points  on  which  some 


The  Conference  of  Teachers  of  English,  which  met 
recently  at  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  has 
Reading  Aloud.  circulated  the  following  resolutions : — 
(l)“That  a  test  in  the  power  of  reading 
aloud  clearly,  intelligently  and  expressively  should  form 
a  part  of  all  examinations  in  English  language  and 
literature,  up  to  and  including  those  of  senior  standard. 
(2)  That  in  order  to  secure  the  competent  teaching  of  good 
speech  in  our  schools,  the  study  of  the  spoken  language, 
based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  what  is  essential  in  pho¬ 
netics  and  voice  production,  should  form  an  integral  part 
of  any  course  of  training  for  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.”  The  power  of  reading  aloud  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  that  needs  training  and  practice ;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  maintaining  an  even  standard,  apart  from  the 
cost,  makes  it  an  unsuitable  subject  of  examination. 
Teachers  need  not  be  sorry  that  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  work  they  are  daily  doing  should  be  excluded 
fiom  examination.  In  Training  Colleges  the  teaching  of 
elocution,’  as  it  used  to  be  called,  is  probably  capable 
of  improvement  in  line  with  the  work  of  modern 
phoneticians. 


THE  EMPIRE  LEAGUE. 


,  iJilrE/V?nUal  fieneral  Meeting  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  was 
heid  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  July  15.  The  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Meath  was  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman  warmly  welcomed 
m  the  name  ot  the  League,  the  representatives  of  our  great  Allies’ 
who  were  there  to  take  part  in  the  discussion— M.  Emile  Cammaerts 
(Belgium),  Prof.  Salmon  (France),  Prof.  M.  V.  Trofimov  (Russia),  and 
Father  Nicholai  \elumrovic,  D.D.  (Serbia).  Their  opinion  was  of 

di  lV’a  Ue-  \U  tluS  y(jar  of  War>  when  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
willed  for ^g-mdance  and  control  in  all  that  may  affect  the  issues  of  it 
\V  hether  the  end  comes  soon  or  late,  if  those  issues  for  which  we  are 
t6  grasp®d’  public  opinion  must  be  educated,  and  to 
Jr™  0TC^  education  mobilized.  In  our  country  the 
co^snnnm  Edu°at.10n  does  n°t  exercise  the  same  direct  control  as  the 
corresponding  oftcia1  does  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  fate  of 
education  with  us  depends  on  the  knowledge,  or  lack  of  knowledge,. 
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of  education  committees  in  local  districts.  Training  should  be  directed 
to  one  sole  end,  to  produce  a  generation  which  when  grown  up 
would  he  invincible  in  peace  or  war.  To  this  end  the  chairman 
insisted  that  a  far  more  practical  education  should  be  given,  that 
every  girl  should  learn  to  cook,  make  and  mend  clothes,  care  for 
babies,  the  sick  and  injured  ;  and  that  every  boy  should  be  compelled 
to  learn  a  trade.  Sir  Philip  Hutchings,  in  proposing  the  resolution, 
said  that  the  work  of  the  League  for  fifteen  years  had  been  to  bring 
into  closer  union  the  countries  which  make  up  the  Empire,  and  its 
proud  hope  to-day  was  that  by  so  doing  it  had  materially  helped  to 
rally  the  overseas  Dominions  to  the  mother  country.  The  first  idea 
was  intercommunication  between  the  children  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries.  To  effect  this,  it  had  to  reach  the  teachers,  and  this  led  to 
their  annual  meeting  in  conference.  Their  club-rooms  to-day  were 
devoted  to  war-work,  for  the  continuation  of  which  the  women  of  the 
Dominions  and  the  United  States  had  sent  enormous  consignments. 
With  all  this  effort  within  the  League  itself,  it  feels  it  has  not  received 
the  public  support  from  without  which  it  deserves,  and  urgently 
needs,  if  it  is  to  continue  its  work. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Sir  Philip  Hutchings 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  carried  with  enthusiasm  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  records  its  appreciation  of  the  War  services 
undertaken  by  the  League  of  the  Empire  throughout  the  year, 
by  means  of  which  comfort  and  assistance  has  been  rendered  to 
soldiers  in  the  field,  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  prisoners,  both 
our  own  and  the  Allies,  and  to  many  institutions  dealing  with  the 
relief  of  distress  caused  by  the  War.  This  meeting  resolves  to 
use  all  possible  endeavours  to  assist  this  work  of  urgency,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  League’s  important  undertakings  on  behalf  of 
Imperial  Education.” 

In  the  subject  for  discussion,  “  The  Influence  of  Education  on 
National  Ideals,”  the  foreign  delegates  took  part,  as  also  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Foster  (Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada), 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert  (Chairman  Education  Committee,  London  County 
Council),  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook  (President  National  Union  of  Teachers), 
the  Hon.  Sir  James  Carroll  (Native  Minister),  New  Zealand. 

A  delightful  series  of  excursions  was  arranged  by  the  Committee 
of  the  League,  including  visits  to  different  schools,  to  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  to  Hampton  Court  (where  the- 
party  was  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Viscountess  Mountmorres 
and  friends),  and  to  Eton  College  by  invitation  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows. 

The  work  of  the  League  has  been,  and  is,  obviously  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country,  especially  under  present  conditions  of  War,  and 
the  delegates  sent  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  cordially  recommends 
its  support  to  their  Council.  B-  Felkin. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  October. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  previously  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows  : 

Report  oe  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  College  the 
following  Report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  issue  of  their  last 
Report :  — 

1.  A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  “  Psychology  and 
its  Application  to  School  Wbrk  ”  has  been  delivered  by  Professor 
John  Adams,  and  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  Aspects  of  School 
Practice  ”  was  begun  on  the  28th  of  September. 

2.  (a)  The  Summer  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College 
Diplomas  was  held  on  the  28th  August  to  2nd  September.  It  was 
attended  by  114  candidates— 26  for  the  Licentiateship  and  88  for  the 
Associateship.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  the  Diploma  of 
Licentiate  has  been  conferred  on  one  candidate,  and  that  of  Associate 
on  four  candidates,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

(6)  The  Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of  Ability  to  Teach 
held  in  May  was  attended  by  one  candidate. 

g  [(c)  The  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examinations 


were  held  on  the  26th  June  to  1st  July,  and  were  attended  by  2,749 
candidates. 

(d)  The  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  held  on  the  5th  to 
7th  September  was  attended  by  215  candidates. 

(e)  The  Council  have  conducted  the  Examination  and  inspection  of 
two  Schools. 

3.  (a)  The  Examination  which  was  conducted  by  the  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher  Education  was  held  at 
178  Centres  on  the  26th  June  to  1st  July.  The  total  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  examined  was  3,636,  viz.,  9  in  the  Senior  Associate  Grade, 
83  in  the  Junior  Associate  Grade,  698  in  the  Intermediate  Grade, 
1,444  in  the  Preliminary  Grade,  and  1,402  in  the  Primary  Grade. 

( b )  On  behalf  of  the  Grenada  Board  of  Education  the  Council  have 
conducted  an  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Grenada  in  School  Manage¬ 
ment.  There  were  17  candidates — one  for  the  Second  Class  and  16  for 
the  Third  Class. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  the  Governors  of  Sir  Robert  Hitcham’s 
School,  Coggeshall,  the  Council  have  conducted  an  Examination  for 
Secondary  School  Exhibitions  and  Junior  Technical  Exhibitions. 

4.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  eight  members  have  been 
elected,  and  four  have  withdrawn  from  membership.  The  Council 
regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  following  members  : — 
Mr.  J.  Angell,  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  A.C.P.,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  T.  Pearce,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Sisling. 

5.  Copies  of  the  College  Calendar  for  1916-1917  have  been  sent, 
without  charge,  to  all  life-members  and  subscribing  members. 

6.  Grants  amounting  to  £60  have  been  made  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund. 

7.  (a)  Representatives  of  the  Council  have  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Secondary  School  Associations,  the  Teachers’  Training  Committee, 
the  Joint  Scholarships  Board,  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Educational  Associations,  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  Joint 
Scholastic  Agency,  and  the  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers. 

(5)  Teachers  Registration  Council. — The  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Register  of  Teachers  up  to  the  end  of  September 
was  17,920.  Of  these,  5,915  were  teachers  in  Secondary  Schools, 
230  teachers  in  Universities,  9,552  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools, 
and  2,223  Specialist  Teachers.  During  the  past  six  months  the 
Council  has  issued  a  statement  strongly  deprecating  certain  forms  of 
retrenchment  in  education.  It  has  also,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  prepared  a  lengthy  memorandum  on  certain  proposed 
developments  in  the  public  elementary- school  system.  More  recently 
the  Council  has  supported  certain  women  teachers  in  the  Leeds  City 
Training  College  in  their  request  for  an  official  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  attending  their  resignation  of  their  posts.  The  Board 
of  Education  acceded  to  the  Council’s  request,  and  an  inquiry  was 
held.  A  report  will  be  issued  by  the  Board  in  due  course. 

The  Council  has  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Board’s  proposals  in  reference  to  Examinations  in  Secondary 
Schools  as  embodied  in  Circulars  849,  933,  and  956.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  has  undertaken  to  present  a  full  report  to  the  Council  at  an 
j  early  date,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  acceptable  solution  of  this 
j  difficult  problem  may  be  discovered.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
1  registering  teachers  goes  forward  despite  the  hampering  effects  of 
the  War.  The  Official  List  of  Registered  Teachers  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  during  November.  It  is  still  necessary 
that  all  who  have  regard  for  the  welfare  of  teachers  should  help  to 
build  up  a  strong  Register,  which  may  be  the  visible  token  of  a 
united  profession. 

(c)  League  of  the  Empire. — Representatives  of  the  College  attended 
the  Annual  Meetings  and  Education  Conference  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers.  The  Earl  of  Meath 
presided  over  the  General  Meeting,  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Gilbert  (Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council)  took  the 
chair,  when  the  subject  “The  Influence  of  Education  on  National 
Ideals”  was  submitted  for  discussion.  The  speakers  included  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  K.C.M.G.,  P.C.  (Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Canada),  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  Miss  S.  E.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
(Australia) ,  and  various  representatives  of  our  Allies. 

The  discussion,  to  which  circumstances  connected  with  the  War 
gave  an  added  interest,  was  well  maintained,  and  the  audience,  who 
well  filled  Caxton  Hall,  had  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

((f)  Joint  Agency  for  JFomen  Teachers. — The  most  noteworthy  fact 
in  the  history  of  this  Agency  during  the  past  year  is  the  formation  of 
a  new  agreement,  by  which  responsibility  for  the  financial  status  of 
the  Agency  is  no  longer  borne  solely  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and 
the  Teachers’  Guild,  but  is  equally  shared  by  the  other  constituent 
Associations — the  Head  Mistresses’  Association,  the  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  the  Welsh  County  Schools  Association. 

While  more  vacancies  were  notified  to  the  Agency  this  year  than  in 
I  1915,  there  were  not  so  many  teachers  available  ;  there  was  especially 
I  a  shortage  of  Science  and  Mathematical  teachers.  Still,  during  the 
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summer  months  the  Agency  was  able  to  fill  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy  posts,  of  which  a  considerable  number — perhaps  -a  quarter — 
were  in  boys’  schools. 

(«)  Joint  Scholastic  Agency. — The  dislocation  produced  by  the  War 
has  affected  the  Men’s  Agency  prejudicially  in  several  ways.  The 
number  of  notices  of  vacancies  received  and  the  number  of  posts  filled 
have  been  considerably  less  than  usual.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  schools  and  Educational  Authorities  only  sent  notices  of  their 
vacancies  to  agencies  which  were  able  to  provide  women  teachers, 
while  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number  filled  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  vacancies  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  and,  of 
the  small  number  of  men  who  are  prepared  to  apply  for  any  posts  at 
all,  only  a  small  proportion  are  willing  to  accept  temporary  posts.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Agency  was  able  to  till  about  eighty 
posts  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  Report,  referred  to  the  new  and 
important  work  which  the  Council  had  just  decided  to  undertake — the 
establishment  of  an  Evening  Training  Department  for  Teachers,  the 
institution  of  Commercial  Examinations,  and  the  promotion  of  an 
educational  entente  with  the  allied  and  friendly  countries. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  adopted. 

The  Dean  presented  the  following  Report :  — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 


In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of 
the  College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  some 
details  concerning  the  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms 
Examinations,  together  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Examiners. 


The  Examinations  were  held  on  the  26th  of  June  to  the  1st  of 
July  at  the  following  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — Aberdeen, 
Battersea,  Belfast,  Bentham,  Beulah  Hill,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, 
Blackpool,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Bruff,  Burnham  (Somerset),  Cardiff, 
Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Cheltenham,  Coventry,  Croydon,  Dumfries, 
Eccles,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Farnborough,  Forest  Hill,  Glasgow, 
Grove  Ferry,  Hawkhurst,  Highgate,  Huddersfield,  Ipswich,  Kings¬ 
town,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  London,  Lostock  Gralam, 
Manchester,  Margate,  Mayfield,  Mountmellick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Aew  Quay  (Cardigan),  Newquay  (Cornwall),  Nottingham,  Pen- 
cader,  Plymouth,  Pontypridd,  Portsmouth,  Richmond  (Surrey), 
Rochester,  Rugeley,  Scorton,  Sevenoaks,  Sheffield,  Southampton, 
Southport,  Sunderland,  Taplow,  Waterford,  Wellington  (Salop), 
Vv  em,  TV  estcliff-on-Sea,  West  Hartlepool,  York. 

The  Examinations  were  also  held  at  the  following  Colonila 
Centres  :  —  Castries  (St.  Lucia),  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Colombo  and 
Manepay  (Ceylon),  Georgetown  (British  Guiana),  Gibraltar,  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  Malta,  Mandeville  (Jamaica),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Ran¬ 
goon,  and  Umzinto  (Natal). 

The  total  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nation  was  2,101—1,549  boys  and  552  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  passed 
m  the  grade  for  which  they  were  entered  :  — 


Senior  . 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage. 

84 

.  56 

Junior . 

417 

.  66 

Preliminary . . . . 

.  466  .... 

391 

84 

Senior . . 

52 

45 

Junior . 

154 

77 

Preliminary... 

.  •  162 

143  . 

.  88 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  those  candidates  wh 
obtained  Certificates  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  for  which  they  wer 
entered,  nor  of  those  (374  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  sub 
jects  required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes 

The  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examina 
tion  was  648-439  boys  and  209  girls.  Of  these,  357  boys  and  17 
girls  passed,  or  81  and  82  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean  was  adopted. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  tc 
the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EXAMINERS’  REPORTS. 
Scripture  History. 

Senior.— The  majority  of  candidates  took  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark 
or  the  second  part  of  the  Acts.  Neither  of  those  subjects  was  known 
very  thoroughly.  No  candidate  showed  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament  books  in  Greek.  The  answers  on  Joshua  were  fairly 


good,  and  some  wiote  well  on  the  A  section,  though  they  knew  but 
little  of  the  great  Assyrian  invasions.  Several  of  those  who  obtained 
the  mark  of  Distinction  did  really  brilliant  work. 

Junior. — The  Juniors  reached  a  very  satisfactory  level.  The 
period  of  Old  Testament  history  was  apparently  found  more  difficult 
to  study  than  a  book  of  the  Bible,  for  the  questions  in  Section  A 
were  poorly  answered.  But  the  Gospel — St.  Mark — was  well  known  ; 
and  the  vivid  narratives  of  St.  Luke  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Acta  were  reproduced  intelligently.  The  character  of  Joshua  was 
well  conceived,  and  it  was  evident  that  candidates  had  made  use  of 
maps  in  following  his  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Preliminary. — The  work  was  unusually  good.  This  may  be  said 
of  all,  but  especially  of  the  papers  which  came  from  the  colonial 
centres.  Except  here  and  there,  the  knowledge  of  the  text,  especially 
in  the  New  Testament  section,  was  good,  the  handwriting  neat,  the 
evidence  of  intelligent  teaching  unmistakable. 

Lower  Forms. — Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  was  good.  There 
were  some  series  of  unsatisfactory  papers,  where  failure  followed 
failure,  owing  to  want  of  adequate  preparation  and  lack  of  guidance 
in  answering,  but  these  blots  on  an  otherwise  fair  list  came  less 
frequently  than  usual.  The  answers  in  the  New  Testament  section 
were  for  the  most  part  accurate  and  to  the  point. 

English. 

Senior. — In  the  Literature  paper  Shakespeare  naturally  attracted 
the  great  majority  of  the  candidates.  The  subject-matter  of  both 
“  The  Tempest  ”  and  “  Julius  Caesar”  was  well  known  ;  the  average 
mark  gained  was  high,  but  the  similarity  of  the  answers  in  many  cases 
betrayed  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  the  words  of  the  textbook,  and  the 
use  of  appropriate  quotations  for  illustrating  an  answer  was  not  so 
general  as  it  should  have  been.  Chaucer’s  “  Prologue  ”  and  “  Nonne 
Prestes  Tale”  had  been  read  by  a  fair  number  of  candidates,  most  of" 
whom  had  evidently  appreciated  what  they  had  read,  and  were  able 
to  write  sensibly  about  it.  Bacon’s  ‘  ‘  Essays  ’  ’  had  been  read  by  very 
few,  and  on  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  had  they  made  any 
marked  impression.  The  answers  in  too  many  cases  consisted  of  the 
vaguest  generalities.  In  all  four  papers  the  explanation  of  quota¬ 
tions  left  something  to  be  desired  ;  it  is  not  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  con¬ 
fine  an  answer  to  the  position  and  circumstances  in  which  the  given 
passage  is  found  ;  it  usually  happens  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  of 
language  or  allusion  which  calls  for  explanation  also.  The  Composi¬ 
tion  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  good,  but  the  Grammar  was  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  ;  many  candidates  attempted  very  little  in  this  part  of  the 
paper.  Metaphor  and  Simile  were  correctly  distinguished,  but  the 
various  uses  of  the  Infinitive  proved  puzzling.  The  Analysis  was 
good,  but  some  confused  transitive  with  intransitive  verbs. 

Junior. — At  this  examination  for  the  first  time  more  than  half  the 
candidates  (59  per  cent.)  chose  a  Literature  instead  of  a  Grammar 
paper.  About  three-quarters  selected  Shakespeare ;  Dickens  came  next, 
and  Scott  last.  The  Shakespeare  questions  were  well  answered  as  a  rule ; 
but  some  candidates  showed  less  knowledge  of  the  play  than  of  the 
current  criticisms  on  the  play.  (It  may  be  noted  here  that  throughout 
the  land  Epicurus  is  still  traduced  by  obstinate  caricature  of  what  he 
taught.)  Those  who  took  Dickens  had  read  the  tale  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  book  has  twenty  times  more  volume  than  “  Julius 
Caesar  ”  or  “  The  Tempest,”  these  candidates  were  more  successful 
in  identifying  selected  passages  than  were  those  who  had  studied 
Shakespeare.  The  Grammar  paper  was  usually  well  done,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  showing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  context  is  necessary 
to  decide  what  “  part  of  speech  ”  a  word  is.  But  the  parsing  was  not 
thorough.  In  attempting  to  employ  given  words  as  metaphors  the 
candidates  were  sorely  tried  very  many  had  never  been  taught 
what  Metaphor  and  Simile  mean.  The  Essays  reached  a  higher 
average  level  than  before.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
“Neutral  Nations  during  War”  was  the  favourite  subject,  and 
that  most  of  the  writers  seemed  to  have  studied  some  brief  and 
accurate  article  on  that  subject ;  they  showed  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  attaching  to  Neutrality.  Altogether,  for 
Juniors,  the  answers  were  sensible  and  satisfactory.  Apparently 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  imparted  has  not  been  lowered  owing  to 
War. 

Preliminary. — Grammar:  The  Grammar  was,  on  the  whole,  satis¬ 
factory,  though  in  some  cases  candidates  apparently  toss  up  to  see 
what  words  they  should  assign  to  the  various  sentence-parts  ;  and  a 
few  mixed  up  Parsing  with  Analysis. 

Literature  :  The  texts  were  almost  invariably  well  known.  Some 
candidates  devoted  too  much  attention  to  one  question,  leaving  them 
selves  insufficient  time  for  the  others. 

Composition  :  Some  of  the  composition  was  excellent.  A  few 
papers  indulged  in  a  wild  running-on  of  descriptions,  with  commas 
erratically  thrown  in  ;  and  in  the  battle  compositions  too  many  candi- 
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dates  inserted  the  slang  words  that  are  so  apt  to  disfigure  vivid  ex¬ 
pression.  It  should  be  noticed  that  quality  in  these  compositions  will 
always  count  for  more  than  quantity,  and  that  the  chief  merit  recog¬ 
nized — at  all  events,  for  younger  pupils — will  always  be  correctness. 
That,  for  instance,  a  sentence  should  be  a  full  and  real  sentence  (not 
merely  a  participial  phrase),  and  that  the  proper  commas  should  ap¬ 
pear  (even  in  short  sentences),  are  points  that  must  affect  the  marks 
given  for  composition 

Lower  Forms. — The  greater  part  of  the  Grammar  paper  was 
correctly  done  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates,  though  some  of  the 
answers  were  rather  too  brief,  and  sometimes  it  was  not  clear  to 
what  portion  of  the  questions  they  referred,  as  the  necessary  refer¬ 
ences  had  been  omitted.  The  answer  to  the  question  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  of  “but”  was  rendered  valueless  in  certain  cases  by 
wrong  names  being  given  to  the  various  parts  of  speech.  Very  few 
recognized  the  gerund  or  the  past  participle,  and  the  difference 
between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  was  not  generally  known. 
The  Dictation  was  done  very  fairly  ;  though  there  were  few  perfect 
papers,  there  were  few  absolute  failures.  The  words  most  commonly 
misspelled  were  “  besieged,  resistance,  beginning,  possessions,  pre¬ 
ferred,”  and  “practice.”  The  reproduction  of  the  story  was  good. 
Few  missed  any  of  the  essential  points  of  the  narrative  ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  length  so  much  as  correctness  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  should  be  aimed  at.  The  standard  reached  in  the 
Handwriting  test  was  creditable,  though  some  candidates  did  not 
know  what  “  text-hand”  meant,  and  others  copied  the  first  example 
twice.  There  were  too  many  mistakes  made  in  the  spelling  of  the 
words  given  to  copy.  The  upright  System  of  handwriting  seems  to 
give  the  best  results. 

Literature  :  No  marked  preference  was  shown  for  either  of  the  two 
subjects,  and  the  results  in  both  cases  were,  as  a  rule,  very  good. 
The  least  satisfactory  answers  were  those  given  to  Questions  A  3  and 
B  4,  both  of  which  required  some  effort  in  composition  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter.  When  one  passage  out  of  three  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  written  from  memory  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  write  all 
three. 

English  History. 

Senior. — The  majority  of  the  candidates  appeared  to  have  read 
the  history  of  their  period  with  some  care  and  intelligence  ;  there 
were  some  irrelevant  and  inaccurate  answers,  but  these  were 
generally  balanced  by  other  answers  which  were  accurate  and  to  the 
point.  There  was,  however,  a  general  inability  to  compare  different 
persons,  or  to  think  out  answers  which  could  not  be  reproduced  from 
textbooks. 

Junior. — The  best  features  of  the  papers  were  that  the  uses  of 
the  Navy  and  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  were  better 
understood,  and  battles  and  persons  better  known,  than  at  the  last 
examination.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  questions  on  Parliament,  and  very  few  gave  a  reasonable 
account  of  the  questions  in  dispute  between  Charles  I  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  often  confused  with  the  Petition  of 
Right.  It  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  many  gave  some  account  of 
how  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  came  under  British  control.  Little 
was  known  of  Canadian  history  beyond  the  victory  of  Wolfe. 

Preliminary. — Many  answers  in  all  parts  of  the  paper  were  satis¬ 
factory.  The  offer  of  extra  marks  for  a  sketch-map  of  Marlborough's 
battlefields  fell  very  flat ;  the  importance  of  teaching  the  geographical 
basis  of  history  is  not  sufficiently  realized  by  some  teachers. 

Lower  Forms. — The  work,  on  the  whole,  was  distinctly  superior 
to  that  of  the  Preliminary  candidates.  At  many  centres  the  answers 
were  intelligent  and  well  expressed. 

Geography. 

Senior. — Though  there  was  very  good  work  here  and  there,  the 
papers,  on  the  whole,  were  weak,  and  quite  below  a  “Senior  ”  stan¬ 
dard.  Many  candidates  appeared  to  have  read  nothing  but  what  was 
from  inferior  or  antiquated  text-books.  The  best  work  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  questions  dealing  with  “  mathematical  ”  geography  ;  the 
weakest  in  those  concerned  with  the  application  of  geographical 
principles  to  man  and  mankind — a  pity,  as  the  tendency  of  the  best 
geography  teaching  nowadays  is  to  emphasize  the  human  note  of  the 
subject.  A  great  deal  of  the  “mathematical”  work  was  repetition 
pure  and  simple  of  the  textbook.  For  the  rest  there  was  an  absence 
of  the  illustrative  diagrams  and  maps  which  are  expected  from 
senior  candidates ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  shirk  the  required 
drawing  of  a  contoured  map  from  a  given  description.  There  was 
much  carelessness  in  reading  questions.  A  common  example  of  this 
was  in  Question  A  4,  where  a  large  number  of  candidates,  though 
asked  to  “describe  the  typical  scenery”  of  certain  physical  regions, 
recounted  at  great  length  the  causes  of  their  formation  only. 


Junior. — The  best  parts  of  the  papers  were  the  maps,  and  the 
weakest  part  was  the  Physiography,  due  chiefly  to  the  want  of 
practical  work.  Few  candidates  could  explain  the  seasons,  and  many 
had  no  idea  of  a  contour  map.  Many  had  never  seen  a  simple  barometer 
made,  or  had  been  shown  that  with  increase  of  evaporation  a  salt 
solution  becomes  stronger.  In  the  general  paper  climate  was  well 
understood,  and  the  districts  of  small  and  heavy  rainfall  in  Asia 
were  known.  In  the  special  sections — Europe  and  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara— the  Mediterranean  type  of  climate  was  rarely  under¬ 
stood,  hut  the  areas  where  certain  products  are  grown  were  well 
known,  though  their  suitability  was  not  often  explained.  A  little 
more  knowledge  of  how  the  peoples  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
gain  their  livelihood  is  desirable. 

Prel  iminary. — The  map  was  indifferently  filled  up.  Manycandi- 
dates  were  very  uncertain  about  the  latitude  and  longitude.  More 
care  should  be  taken  in  placing  the  mark  to  denote  a  town  exactly 
where  the  town  is.  Some  excellent  maps,  especially  of  the  River 
Rhone,  were  drawn  in  answer  to  Question  B  8  ;  those  of  the  Rhine 
were  not  so  good.  The  maps  of  some  of  the  candidates  were  so  poor 
that  the  omission  of  a  title  rendered  it  uncertain  as  to  which  river  the 
candidate  was  attempting.  The  South  African  papers  were  uni¬ 
formly  satisfactory,  and  the  map  was  very  accurately  filled  up. 

Lower  Forms. — More  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  filling  in  the 
map.  The  square  in  (a)  was  placed  indifferently  at  either  end  of 
the  name  of  a  town,  and  as  a  result  was  often  placed  well  out  to  sea. 
“  Hardware,”  as  is  customary,  was  confused  with  earthenware  ;  and 
“lava,”  though  on  the  whole  fairly  well  known,  was  actually  in 
some  cases  interpreted  as  “  lather.”  The  products  of  the  Tweed 
Basin  and  the  Scilly  Isles  were  not  well  known,  and  the  reasons  were 
not  sound. 

Arithmetic. 

Senior. — The  work  was,  on  the  average,  good.  The  solutions  of 
the  simpler  questions  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper  were,  as  a  rule, 
well  written  and  accurate.  Correct  solutions  of  the  harder  questions 
were  less  frequent,  but  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Junior. — Many  of  the  best  papers  were  models  of  style  and 
accuracy.  In  the  weaker  papers  the  candidates  often  failed  to 
indicate  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  not  infrequently  mixed  their 
main  work  with  rough  calculations,  quite  spoiling  the  effect  even 
when  the  confusion  did  not  lead  to  error.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  in  neat  results,  but  either  did  not  show  up  the  detailed  work  at 
all  or  gave  it  on  separate  sheets.  In  some  cases  candidates  did  not 
clearly  understand  the  difference  between  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes 
— e.g.  cubic  feet  would  be  reduced  to  cubic  yards  by  means  of  the 
divisor  9,  or  even  3,  instead  of  27.  In  Question  9  a  great  many 
of  the  weak  candidates  divided  the  amount  of  debt  by  13s.  9d., 
showing  that  the  work  was  quite  without  thought.  Others  appeared 
not  to  realize  that  13s.  9d.  in  the  £1  is  a  fraction,  and  that  this  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  was  required.  In  Question  10  a  great  many  can¬ 
didates  did  not  understand  that  the  speed  of  the  boat  relative  to 
the  hanks  was  required  to  solve  the  problem.  In  a  few  cases 
Question  1  was  misinterpreted,  showing  mechanical  work  with¬ 
out  a  vestige  of  meaning  in  it.  Thus,  some  took  T5g  of  £1, 
added  f  to  it,  then  worked  the  result  as  a  fraction  of  a  guinea, 
added  i  to  what  they  obtained,  and  then  introduced  the  half-crown 
as  a  final  multiplier.  A  more  ingenious  piece  of  confusion  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Even  those  who  worked  correctly  were  apt  not 
to  say  whether  their  results  were  pence  or  shillings  or  pounds,  and 
sometimes  they  did  not  remember  which  they  were  when  they  added 
them  together.  In  Question  5  numerous  candidates  failed  to  see 
that  the  men  must  take  respectively  f  and  f  of  the  given  sum,  and 
gave  quite  erroneous  results  at  considerable  trouble  to  themselves. 

As  a  rule,  candidates  worked  in  decimals,  even  when  * 1  practice  ’  ’ 
would  be  far  superior — as  for  instance,  in  Question  9,  where, 
since  13s.  9d.  is  10s.  +  2s.  6d.  +  Is.  3d.,  the  result  is  quickly 
obtained  by  “  practice.”  In  the  same  question  many  made  the 
bankrupt  pay  more  than  the  full  amount  of  the  debt,  and  one  candi¬ 
date  calculated  that  he  paid  on  it  £603,690.  Os.  Ofd.  approx.  The 
last  word  was  a  very  pretty  finish !  But  no  wonder  the  poor  man 
was  bankrupt.  Again,  the  amount  of  gravel  one  candidate  required 
for  his  path  was  33,592,320  cubic  yards.  The  examiner  has  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  candidate  thought  of  that  remarkable 
result.  Probably  nothing ! 

Preliminary. — The  number  of  candidates  who  obtained  full  marks 
would  have  been  considerably  higher  but  for  failure  to  solve  the 
second  part  of  Question  5.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  the  answering 
was  generally  satisfactory. 

Lower  Forms. — The  general  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
The  most  common  inaccuracies  were  in  the  question  on  numeration 
and  notation.  Some  reckoned  a  12 -hours  day  in  Question  6;  and 
in  the  “  bill  ”  a  frequent  mistake  was  to  take  the  price  of  the  sticks 
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at  3b.  9d.  each,  instead  of  per  100.  Candidates  need  perpetual  re¬ 
minders  of  the  necessity  of  showing  all  the  working  throughout  the 
paper  ;  marks  are  frequently  lost  from  failure  to  do  this. 

Algebra. 

Junior.  —  Those  who  had  been  at  all  well  prepared  found  no 
difficulty  in  passing  ;  but  a  large  number  showed  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  Among  the  moderately  good  papers  it  was 
often  evident  that  only  part  of  the  subject  had  been  covered.  The 
translation  of  a  verbal  statement  into  algebraical  symbols  should  come 
quite  early  in  any  course  of  Algebra,  and  is  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  tackling  of  problems. 

Preliminary.  —  The  work  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
though  many  candidates  were  weak  in  division  and  in  fractions, 
and  were  unable  to  express  in  symbols  a  simple  statement  given  in 
words. 

Lower  Forms. — The  answering  was,  on  the  whole,  good  ;  but 
many  candidates  showed  weakness  in  division  and  in  the  treatment 
of  brackets. 

Geometry. 

Senior. — A  few  candidates  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  Geometry, 
but  much  of  the  work  was  unsatisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the  work 
was  untidy  and  badly  set  out,  many  of  the  candidates  having 
no  idea  how  a  proposition  should  be  written  out.  In  attempting 
the  problem  on  a  quadrilateral,  it  was  either  assumed  that  the 
figure  was  a  parallelogram,  or  assumptions  were  made  which  were 
almost  equivalent  to  assuming  what  was  required  to  be  proved.  The 
problem  on  intersection  of  loci  was  seldom  done  correctly.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  cuts  off  equal  chords 
from  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  majority  attempted  to  fix  the  equal 
chords  on  two  sides  and  ignored  the  third  side,  failing  to  realize  that 
under  such  conditions  the  problem  was  usually  impossible.  The 
great  number  of  false  arguments  which  were  used  seem  to  show  that 
to  many  the  study  of  geometry  consists  in  committing  to  memory  a 
few  propositions  without  any  attempt  to  understand  the  geometrical 
principles  involved. 

Junior. — Papers  A  and  B:  Throughout  the  papers  there  was  a 
lack  of  neatness  and  correctness  in  the  figures  and  of  distinctness  in 
the  lettering.  The  book  work  was  creditable,  and  the  riders  at¬ 
tempted  were  passably  done ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  frequently  the 
figure  was  drawn,  whilst  the  proof  demanded  was  not  given.  In 
Question  A  7  (b)  many  candidates  took  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
to  be  alone  given.  Paper  C  :  The  Practical  Geometry  displayed  but 
little  care  or  firmness  of  treatment.  IVIany  of  the  figures  were 
smudged,  and  the  construction  lines  obscured.  The  theoretical  work 
of  the  candidates  who  took  this  paper  was  unsatisfactory,  few 
handling  the  theorems  in  a  clear  and  consecutive  manner. 

Preliminary.  Great  differences  existed  between  the  work  done  at 
different  centres.  At  some  the  candidates  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  a  geometrical  proof,  although  many  obtained  high 
marks  for  the  practical  questions.  At  other  centres  good  knowledge 
of  both  practical  and  theoretical  geometry  was  shown.  Many  of  the 
constructions  were  effected  with  neatness  and  accuracy.  Definitions 
were  very  weak.  Thus  an  angle  was  nearly  always  defined  as  the 
place  where  two  lines  meet  or  the  space  between  two  lines. 

Lower  Forms.— The  work  was,  as  a  whole,  very  well  done,  though 
m  some  centres  candidates  were  presented  who  appeared  to  have  had 
inadequate  preparation.  In  the  majority  of  the  schools,  however  the 
subject  had  been  well  taught,  and  the  answers  were  excellent. 


Book-keeping. 

Senior. — The  candidates  showed,  as  usual,  weakness  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  asked  for  in  Question  1.  The  elementary 
journalizing  required  in  Questions  2  and  4  was  unaccountably  poorly 
done,  but  the  form  of  a  B/E  (Question  3)  and  the  practical  working 
(Question  5)  were  really  well  done  on  the  whole. 

Junior. — The  candidates  showed  a  better  knowledge  of  the  trade 
books  and  simple  calculations  required  than  in  previous  examinations, 
but  the  answers  to  the  definitions  were  weak. 

Preliminary. — The  Cash-book  showed  improvement  ;  but  in 
journalizing  there  was  general  ignorance  of  Bills  Receivable  and 
Bills  Payable,  while  “Interest  on  Capital”  seemed  absolutely  un¬ 
familiar  to  most,  and  even  when  attempted  was  given  for  a  year 
instead  of  for  a  month.  Transactions  involving  discounts  were  also 
badly  done.  The  answers  to  the  definitions  were  usually  very  w  eak 

Mensuration. 

Junior. — Many  candidates  seem  to  have  no  sufficient  appreciation 
of  the  differences  between  linear,  square,  and  cubic  yards,  &c.  Even 
in  groups  of  otherwise  excellent  candidates,  mistakes  in  tables  were 
of  common  occurrence,  and  there  were  many  cases  of  confusion  be¬ 
tween  radius  and  diameter. 

French. 

Senior. — The  results  were  very  fair,  and  the  essentials,  including 
the  verbs,  had  been  mastered.  Those  who  failed  were  those  who 
had  not  reached  the  secondary,  but  all-important,  points  of  accidence 
and  concord.  Few  attempted  the  Free  Composition.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  question  on  phonetic  transcript  was  insufficiently  taken  up, 
though  the  use  of  this  transcript  for  acquiring  correct  pronunciation 
is  invaluable. 

Junior. — The  work  was  quite  sound,  and  indicated  intelligent 
preparation.  In  translating  into  English  some  candidates  followed 
too  slavishly  the  French  idiom.  In  writing  French,  either  in  the 
form  of  Composition  or  of  Sentences,  many  candidates  were  in¬ 
accurate  and  careless ;  but  in  translating  the  English  passage  into 
French  more  care  was  shown,  and  the  result  was  generally  creditable. 

Preliminary. — The  greater  number  of  candidates  composed  French 
sentences  with  care  and  knowledge  ;  the  verb  forms  were  generally 
known,  and  the  spelling  of  French  words  was  careful.  In  writing 
the  longer  piece  of  composition  the  candidates  were  less  careful, 
though  the  words  seemed  to  be  known.  The  passage  for  transla¬ 
tion  into  French  proved  beyond  the  powers  of  some  ;  but  in  most 
cases  a  fair  attempt  at  a  sound  English  rendering  was  made. 

Lower  Forms. — On  the  whole  the  majority  of  the  candidates  did 
creditable  work,  showing  intelligence  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
The  special  weakness  noted  was  in  the  English  rendering  of  the 
French  passage.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  paper  in  which  the  French 
verbs  were  turned  into  the  correct  English  tenses. 

Welsh. 

Junior.  The  work  was  uniform  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
although  few  papers  reached  a  high  standard.  The  translations 
from  TV  elsh  into  English  were  usually  idiomatic  and  showed  good 
general  reading.  The  translations  from  English  into  Welsh  showed 
mastery  of  the  native  language.  The  answers  in  grammar  showed 
a  wider  range  than  in  previous  examinations. 


T  rigonometry. 


Although  the  work  did  not  reach  a  high  standard,  the  major  it’ 
of  the  candidates  appeared  to  be  fairly  well  acquainted  with  th' 
more  elementary  principles.  In  dealing  with  multiplication  th 
logarithm  work  was  good,  but  in  other  cases  was  usually  unsound 
Such  statements  as  “log  ( a-b )  =  log  «-l0g  £,”  and  ‘‘b2  +  c*-a 
r  2  loF  b  +  2  loF  c-2  log  a,"  were  not  uncommon.  There  were  mam 
inaccuracies  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  various  calculations  oi 
heights  and  distances,  and  in  the  solution  of  triangles.  The  trranl 
was  not  attempted  so  frequently  as  it  should  have  been,  but  whei 
attempted  the  work  was  usually  good. 


Mechanics. 


Senior.— The  Paper  was  satisfactorily  tackled  and  the  worlrin: 
accurate.  The  figures  and  the  lettering  left  much  to  be  desired  an! 
more  neatness  is  desiderated. 


Junior.— Only  the  easyproblems  were  attempted.  The  theoretical 
work  was  badly  done. 


Preliminary.  The  work  was  uniformly  good.  The  translations 
and  grammar  questions  were  well  done.  The  renderings  in  Welsh 
showed  adequate  knowledge  and  preparation ;  but  spelling  needs 
more  attention. 

Latin. 

Senior. — At  one  home  centre  and  one  colonial  centre  all  the 
renderings  of  passages  from  prepared  books  were  very  good,  and 
questions  well  answered,  and  there  were  a  few  cases  of  individual 
excellence ;  but  the  general  work  was  not  satisfactory.  Careless 
blunders  and  looseness  of  expression  pointed  to  inexact  teach¬ 
ing  or  neglect  of  adequate  revision.  The  obligatory  unprepared 
passage  was  very  fairly  rendered  by  50  per  cent,  of  the  candidates. 
Ihe  work  was  much  more  correct  and  faithful  than  in  the  case  of 
t  e  prepared  books.  Questions  on  noun -accidence  were  fairly  well 
answered,  but  the  knowledge  of  verb-forms  was  for  the  most  part 
very  inadequate.  Careful  drilling  is  required  in  numerals,  the 
tormation  of  adverbs,  and  the  meaning  of  prepositions.  “  Coram 
popu  o  was  a  great  stumbling-block,  and  in  one  script  was 
translated:  “my  heart  is  ravaged.”  Composition  had  apparently 
received  more  attention  than  usual,  especially  at  home  centres. 
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•35  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  had  an  adequate  vocabulary  and 
showed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  ordinary  constructions.  The 
copies  of  the  rest  were  marred  by  careless  blunders,  but  only  a  few 
were  entirely  devoid  of  merit. 

Junior. — Of  the  set  books  the  Caesar  was  the  more  carefully 
repared,  many  good  sets  of  answers  being  sent  in.  The  grammar 
and  the  ordinary  unprepared  passage  were  often  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  ;  but  the  translation  of  English  sentences  was  seldom  good, 
errors  in  the  construction  of  conditional  sentences  being  especially 
common. 

Lower  Forms.— A  great  deal  of  confusion  is  caused  by  the 
utterly  unsound  practice  of  assigning  fixed  meanings  to  the  Latin 
•Subjunctive. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Senior. — This  paper  was  the  first  under  the  new  syllabus,  and  an 
•extra  choice  of  questions  was  offered,  so  that  those  whose  course  had 
not  yet  been  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  might  not  be  too  severely 
handicapped.  The  questions  on  the  new  work  were  frequently 
chosen,  and  were  almost  always  well  answered.  The  electrostatics 
■questions  were  found  to  be  rather  hard,  and  few  candidates  selected 
them.  The  second  part  of  the  question  on  the  electrophorus  was 
unusual,  but  that  could  not  excuse  the  very  poor  descriptions  of  the 
instrument  itself.  Cells  were  well  understood,  but  the  Wheatstone’s 
Bridge  was  ueglected,  and  students  ought  to  be  more  familiar  with 
simple  calculations  based  on  Ohm’s  law. 

Junior. — The  papers  were  for  the  most  part  very  good — though 
there  are  still  signs  that  too  little  time  is  devoted  to  current  electricity. 
The  magnetism  was  particularly  good,  and  the  only  common  mistake 
was  that  in  Question  3  the  lines  of  force  from  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  were  shown  as  repelling  one  another,  as 
if  they  came  from  two  adjacent  like  poles.  Most  of  the  candidates 
singled  out  the  wax  on  the  electroscope  for  special  attention,  but  none 
made  any  suggestions  as  to  why  it  should  be  necessary.  The  question 
•on  electrolysis  elicited  very  few  answers. 

Light  and  Heat. 

Senior. — The  papers  were,  as  a  whole,  rather  poor,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  a  few  schools  the  scope  of  the  teaching  still  falls  far 
short  of  that  demanded  by  the  syllabus.  Students  still  think  that 
light  rays  start  from  the  eye,  confuse  mirrors  and  lenses,  and  know 
nothing  about  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Only  one  knew 
how  to  determine  the  refractive  index  of  water  from  its  apparent 
depth,  and  there  was  only  one  good  description  of  an  experiment  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  a  concave  lens  to  correct  short  sight.  The 
answers  to  the  Heat  questions  were  better,  the  clinical  thermometer 
and  the  experimental  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
being  well  known.  There  were  a  few  very  creditable  answers  to 
the  numerical  question  on  latent  heat ;  but  the  measurement  of 
vapour  pressure  was  not  known,  and  the  question  on  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  was  answered  very  badly  indeed. 

Junior. — The  answers  to  Question  1,  on  the  image  formed  by 
-a  plane  mirror,  were  excellent,  but  in  the  other  Light  questions 
hardly  enough  experimental  detail  was  given.  In  Question  5  it 
was  evident  that  only  a  disc  designed  to  show  the  recomposition 
of  white  light  had  been  shown  ;  the  usual  statement  was  that  the 
red-green  disc  would  appear  greyish.  The  persistency  of  vision  was 
well  understood.  With  the  exception  of  Question  8  the  replies 
.given  to  the  heat  questions  were  quite  satisfactory.  In  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  statement  that  ‘ 1  the  water  does  not  freeze  because  the  snow 
"keeps  it  warm  ”  was  much  too  common,  and  the  approved  method  of 
making  it  freeze  was  to  uncork  the  bottle  ! 

Chemistry. 

Senior. — The  work  was  generally  poor.  Many  of  the  candidates 
•displayed  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  made 
gross  blunders  in  describing  simple  experiments. 

Junior. — Many  of  the  candidates  did  good  work;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  obtained  only  the  minimum  pass  marks.  Can¬ 
didates  were  unable  to  give  intelligent  descriptions  of  simple  experi¬ 
ments.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  Chemistry  cannot  be  obtained 
without  carrying  out  simple  experiments  and  seeing  other  experi¬ 
ments  made. 

Practical  Chemistry. 

Junior. — The  work  was  generally  well  done,  and  the  results  were 
quite  satisfactory.  The  candidates  submitted  clear  reports  of  their 
work,  and  in  most  cases  correct  analytical  results  were  obtained. 


Drawing. 

Senior. — While  few  papers  displayed  outstanding  merit,  the 
average  quality  was  satisfactory.  Candidates  showed  interest  in  the 
construction  of  the  wheelbarrow,  and  the  general  sense  of  proportion 
was  better  than  usual.  This  was,  no  doubt,  partly  because  the 
single  object  gave  less  opportunity  than  a  group  of  independent 
objects  for  missing  the  relationship  of  the  parts  in  size  and  position. 
It  is  probable  that  many  candidates  who  draw  the  pictures  of 
parallel  lines  either  parallel  or  slightly  divergent  believe  that  they 
have  made  them  converge.  The  cure  for  this  is  to  hold  the  drawing 
further  from  the  eyes.  The  wheel  was  often  weakly  done,  chiefly, 
apparently,  from  lack  of  perception  of  the  inherent  beauty  of  an 
ellipse.  The  drawings  of  the  watering-can  showed  that  can¬ 
didates’  memories  would  benefit  by  more  training,  both  in  the  laws 
of  appearances  and  in  the  common  setise  of  construction.  In  very 
many  cases  the  handles  were  made  absurdly  slender. 

Junior.— In  the  Model  Drawing  the  representation  of  horizontal 
rectangular  surfaces  showed  greater  improvement  than  that  of  circles. 
Few  candidates  appeared  to  remember  that  the  hidden  part  of  the 
curve  must  be  continuous  with  the  visible  part.  The  garden  shears 
proved  difficult  to  remember,  and  many  weak  draughtsmen  chose  a 
difficult  position  for  representation.  Drawing  from  the  flat  was, 
on  the  whole,  very  fairly  done,  although  more  drawings  than  usual 
were  assemblages  of  details  with  little  plan  or  conception  of  the 
whole  subject.  Too  many,  for  instance,  failed  to  see  that  the  hilt 
and  blade  of  the  sword  should  be  kept  in  line  with  each  other 

Preliminary.— The  systematic  planning-out  of  the  whole  and  then 
of  the  larger  features  should  precede  the  drawing  of  detail,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  more  general  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  requirement.  Many  candidates  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  work  on  the  basis  indicated,  and  by  starting  hap¬ 
hazard  handicapped  themselves  from  the  outset.  The  quality  of  the 
drawings  was,  on  the  whole,  very  fair,  but  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  made  by  giving  attention  to  the  proportions  of  the 
large  masses  in  the  first  instance. 

Drawing  from  Models  :  Considering  the  initial  difficulty  of  teach¬ 
ing  this  subject,  the  work  was  satisfactory.  The  pot  was  in  some 
cases  made  too  slender,  but  ellipses  were,  as  a  rule,  satisfactorily 
drawn,  and  the  book  as  laid  on  its  side  was  in  most  cases  repre¬ 
sented  so  that  it  looked  flat. 


THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE* 


By  Norman  MacMunn. 

I  shall  not  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  prove  that  the 
discipline  of  which  I  am  to  speak  to  you  to-day  is  really  new. 
The  people  who  seek  to  prove  that  things  are  not  new  are 
usually  those  who  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  making 
use  of  them,  whether  new  or  old.  All  I  can  say  with  certainty 
is,  that  those  who  find  the  whole  of  our  emancipationist 
doctrine  in  writers  before  the  coming  of  evolution,  let  alone 
of  scientific  child  study  and  of  criminology,  are  showing  an 
excess  of  false  imagination  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  grave  lack 
of  proper  imagination  on  the  other.  I  very  much  question 
whether  freedom  as  we  understand  it — subjective  freedom, 
the  freedom  that  includes  among  its  pre-requisites  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  herd-thought, 
from  the  eccentricities  of  schoolboy  tradition  (which  so  closely 
resemble  the  boy  conventions  of  the  Kaffir  and  other  savage 
tribes),  from  the  false  kinds  of  esprit  de  corps,  from  the 
teacher’s  impressionism  as  well  as  from  his  repressionism, 
from  the  passions  and  the  caprices  of  the  alter  ego »• — I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  earlier  concepts  of  freedom  included 
such  varied  elements  as  these. 

In  any  case  it  will  not  take  long  to  show  that  the  older — 
one  might  almost  say  the  oldest — view  of  discipline  has  still 
its  votaries  in  high  places.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  a 
presidential  speech  made  by  the  ex-Head  Master  of  Repton, 
at  the  Teachers’  Guild,  not  more  than  a  few  months  ago : 
“  The  only  true  liberty  is  through  discipline,”  he  begins,  with 
a  vei’y  queer  inversion  of  the  conclusions  of  the  most  recent 


*  Lecture  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
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psychologists.  To  this  strange  dictum — and  the  context 
shows  what  Dr.  Temple  means  by  discipline — we  might  well 
oppose  Dr.  Dewey’s  view  that  “  the  school  has  been  so  set 
apart,  so  isolated  from  the  ordinary  conditions  and  motives 
of  life,  that  the  place  where  children  are  sent  for  discipline  is 
the  one  place  in  the  world  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
experience — the  mother  of  all  discipline  worth  the  name.” 
Dr.  Temple  goes  on  :  “A  new-born  child  has  practically  no 
will.  The  elementary  stages  of  education  consists  in  creating 
will,  the  faculty  of  attention,  which  is  the  essence  of  will.” 
Now  to  say  that  a  new-born  child  has  “  practically  no  will  ”  is 
just  as  true  as,  aud  no  more  true  than,  just  as  useful  as,  and 
no  more  useful  than,  to  say  that  it  has  no  intellectual  or 
artistic  powers,  or  that  it  has  a  negligible  capacity  to  digest 
varied  nourishment.  But  it  is  most  certainly  not  true,  but 
dangerously  misleading,  to  suggest  that  even  the  youngest 
infant  is  not  developing  will  power  collaterally  with  other 
powers,  both  automatically  and  incessantly.  To  talk  of 
"  creating  will  ”  is  like  talking  of  “creating”  good  circula¬ 
tion  or  clear  vision  or  sound  digestion.  As  for  attention, 
both  science,  and  even  the  most  superficial  observation  teach 
us  that  a  young  baby  is  every  hour  teaching  itself  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  new  directions.  A  trivial  example  by  way  of 
proof.  Once,  on  the  challenge  of  a  mother,  who  had  been 
harassed  by  her  baby  son’s  failure  to  put  back  the  matches  he 
had  turned  out  on  the  floor,  I  set  this  infant,  who  could  just 
walk,  going  in  a  minute  or  two  on  what  afterwards  proved  to 
be  weeks  of  voluntary  practice  at  replacing  them  in  the  box. 

1  he  mother,  indeed,  told  me  that  he  came  greatly  to  prefer 
the  act  of  restoration  to  the  act  of  removal.  And  this  is  the 
simple  way  in  which  I  gave  him  the  interest  in  the  process. 
(Mr.  MacMunn  here  showed  how  each  match  was  made  tc  go 
through  a  simple  series  of  evolutions  prior  to  being  placed  in 
the  box.)  Now,  I  have  only  invoked  Dr.  Temple’s  views 
because  this  sort  of  talk,  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
that  the  talker  has  ever  heard  of  evolutionary  development, 
let  alone  of  scientific  child  study,  is  characteristic  of  a  large 
u umber  of  quite  representative  English  head  masters— and 
perhaps,  also,  because  it  makes  one  turn  to  the  utterances  of 
of  the  newer  school  of  thought  not  only  with  relief,  but  with 
a  profound  sense  of  their  greater  aptness  and  validity,  both 
from  the  scientific  and  the  immediately  practical  point  of 
view.  r 


Broadly,  speaking,  the  older  discipline,  which  has  found 
its  reductio  ad  abiurdum  in  the  grotesque  tragedy  of  Ger¬ 
manic  subserviency,  is  .  static,  passive,  imitative;  the  new 
discipline  aims  at  .  being  dynamic,  active,  and  creative, 
nrot.  Jvirkpatrick  gives  a  clue  to  the  newer  ideal  when  he 
writes,  m  his  “  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study  ”  :  “  Children 
or  even  adults,  are  often  checked  rather  than  aided  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  an  end  by  attempting  to  teach  them  exactly 
what  motions  they  must  make  in  order  to  succeed.”  May 
not  one  add,  m  parenthesis,  to  this,  that  the  fact  that  did¬ 
acticism  does  not  always  or  even  habitually  attain  its  ends 
is  quite  as  much  matter  for  satisfaction  as  for  regret?  It 
i  s  at  least  likely  that  the  deliberate  teaching  in  German 
schools  of  hatred  for  England  will,  by  later  reaction,  tend 
to  mitigate,  rather  than  to  strengthen,  the  German  child’s 
own  tendency  towards  incurable  resentment.  At  the  least 
it  will  probably  be  so  with  those  fresher  and  bolder  spirits 
with  whom  an  order  to  hate  often  suggests  a  reason  for 
love,  and  an  order  to  love  a  reason  for  active  dislike.  The 
modern  psychologist  does  not  always  use  contrary  suggestion 
as  his  predecessors  did.  66 

There  are  still  many  who  believe  that  the  severer,  or  even 
the  severest,  forms  of  external  discipline  were  justified  by 
evidence  of  success  in  the  past.  This  belief  is  due,  I  think 
to  the  failure  to  study  social  history  as  distinguished  from  the 
peculiarly  mendacious  and  misleading  records  of  the  general 
historian  There  can  be  little  doubt,  to  look  at  one  aspect  of 
this  question,  that  periods  in  which  the  treatment  of  children 
lias  been  characterized  by  great  severity  have  been  periods  in 
which  parents  have  failed  to  secure  a  full  measure  of  the  more 
real  manifestations  of  respect  and  of  affection.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  even  marriageable  daughters  could  still  be  beaten  dailv 
for  many  weeks,  as  was  Agnes  Paston.  “  The  result  of  these 
methods  of  brmging.  up  children,”  says  Dr.  Abram,  in  his 
Later  Middle  Ages,  were  not  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that 
they  [the  children]  showed  their  parents  more  outward  respect 


than  children  do  now  .  .  .  but  often  these  protestations  ring 
hollow.”  The  petitions  laid  before  the  Chancellor  by  aggrieved 
parents  of  the  time  point  to  a  considerable  lack  of  filial  affec¬ 
tion.  Thomas  Grey  declares  that  he  has  been  wrongfully 
imprisoned  by  his  son  upon  “  untrue  suits  ”  ;  Joan,  the  wife 
of  John  Affeton,  asks  for  aid  against  her  daughter  and  her 
daughter’s  husband,  who  have  deprived  her  of  the  lands  which 
were  her  dower.  Some  parents  even  complain  of  assaults 
made  upon  them  by  their  children,  who  had  learned  the  les¬ 
son  of  government  by  force  to  good  effect. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  punishment  is  that  it  perpetuates 
itself  through  the  punished  child — indeed,  universally  through 
the  punished  human  being.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution  were  rehearsed  when  Damiens,  the  would-be  assassin 
of  Louis  XV,  had  his  flesh  torn  from  him  with  hot  pincers, 
and  in  other  ways  throughout  an  only  just  closing  period  in 
which  indescribable  tortures  trained  a  new  and  suffering 
generation  in  the  art  of  overcoming  their  opponents  by  in¬ 
flicting  pain.  Stanley  Hall’s  investigators  have  reported 
cases  in  which  imaginative  children,  soon  after  being  beaten 
by  their  parents,  have  torn  the  arms  off  their  dolls  with 
righteous  zeal  and  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Louis  XIII’s  nature,  fresh  and  generous  at  the  start, 
was  utterly  warped  and  soured  by  his  mother’s  conscientious 
use  of  unsympathy  and  unkindness  throughout  his  childhood. 
And,  by  some  strange  fatality,  French  history  was  especially 
affected  by  the  unsympathetic  upbringing  of  its  princes.  A 
little  book  published  a  few  years  ago,  non-tendencial  in  its 
spirit,  and  entitled  “  The  Children  of  France,”  casts  much  in¬ 
cidental  light  on  the  effect  of  repressive  discipline  on  the  soul 
of  the  future  ruler. 

The  evolution  of  the  disciplining  of  children  follows  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  evolution  of  the  disciplining  of  society. 
“One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  development  of 
morality,”  writes  Mr.  Delisle  Burns  in  his  “Morality  of 
Nations,”  “  is  that  the  ‘  sanction  ’  of  law  has  become  less  and 
less  violent.  We  no  longer  mutilate  or  brand  offenders,  but 
the  morality  of  individuals  is  not  lower.”  While  this  truth — 
so  cogent  with  the  student  of  penology — applies  to  the  general 
practice  of  teachers  in  successive  ages,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Montaigne  and  Locke  had  in  their  times  already  con¬ 
demned  corporal  punishment;  that  Mulcaster,  while  occa¬ 
sionally  allowing  it,  thought  “  gentleness  and  courtesy  towards 
children  more  needful  than  beating.”  But  Comeuius,  perhaps, 
made  out  the  case  more  eloquently  than  it  had  ever  been  made 
out  when  he  wrote  those  words,  familiar  to  most  of  us :  “  A 
musician  does  not  dash  his  instrument  against  a  wall,  or  give 
it  cuffs  or  blows,  because  he  cannot  draw  music  from  it ;  but 
continues  to  apply  his  skill  till  he  extracts  a  melody.  So  by 
our  skill  we  have  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  young  into  har 
mony  and  to  the  love  of  studies,  if  we  are  not  to  make  the 
careless  unwilling  and  the  torpid  stolid.”  But  the  fact  that 
the  rule  of  the  rod  persisted  with  but  little  adoucissement — 
and  sometimes  with  a  decided  reaction  towards  increased 
severity — until  quite  recent  times  is  one  more  proof  that  the 
practice  of  the  mass  of  teachers  is  but  slowly  modified  by  the 
views  of  the  more  enlightened  exponents  of  disciplinary  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Let  us  try  now  to  go  below  this  evolution  of  method,  with  a 
view  to  finding  the  underlying  theory  of  the  respective  disci¬ 
plines.  Repressionism  is  really  a  curious  reversion  from  the  salu¬ 
tary  natural  law  of  “Live  and  let  live,”foundin  the  treatment  of 
the  young  of  animals  and,  generally  speaking,  of  savage  man. 
Even  the  young  of  the  carnivores,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell 
states  in  his  delightful  “  Childhood  of  Animals,”  are  gentle 
and  affectionate  when  they  are  young — and  the  predaceous 
animals  are  no  more  destructive  than  others,  and  destroy  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  same  motive  of  discovery.  That  the  young 
of  a  highly  socialized  species  such  as  man  should  develop 
destructive  traits  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  physical 
violence  seems  fantastic,  unless  we  attribute  these  traits  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  tradition  of  force.  Mary  de  Yore  writes, 
in  “  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,”  edited  by  Dr.  Trumbull :  “  I 
have  never  known  an  Alaskan  child  to  be  punished  by  its 
parents,  and  have  never  known  or  seen  an  Alaskan  child  dis¬ 
obedient  or  disrespectful  to  its  parents.”  Parry,  in  his 
Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage,”  says  of  the  Eskimo  of  Winter 
Island  and  Igloolik  that  disobedience  is  scarcely  ever  known, 
and  that  “  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  from  a  parent  is  enough.” 
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Domenech,  in  his  “  G-reat  Deserts  of  North  America,”  writes  : 
“  The  Indians  who  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Palefaces 
never  appropriate  what  belongs  to  others ;  they  have  no  law 
against  theft,  as  it  is  a  crime  unknown  among  them.  They 
never  close  their  doors.”  The  Iroquois,  according  to  Colden 
and  others,  looked  down  upon  theft  with  the  greatest  disdain, 
“  although  the  lash  of  public  indignation  was  the  only  penalty 
attached  to  it.”  The  same  thing  was  reported  among  the 
Greenlanders.  But  it  would  take  more  than  the  whole  period 
of  this  lecture  merely  to  read  to  you  the  notes  I  have  accumu¬ 
lated,  showing  that  to  go  to  the  savage  is  to  learn  how  to 
educate  efficiently  for  a  given  environment  with  a  minimum 
imposition  of  adult  preconceptions. 

Why,  then,  did  we  fall  into  this  habit  of  prescription  and 
forcible  government  ?  Mostly,  I  think,  through  a  misuse  of 
the  budding  reason  of  man,  especially  when  the  pace  of  his 
cultural  development  exceeded  his  powers  of  accommodation 
to  his  new  conditions.  At  a  relatively  early  stage  in  civili¬ 
zation  life  began  probably  to  seem  hurried  and  difficult,  while 
the  cogency  of  “  more  haste  less  speed  ”  may  have  been  less 
appreciated  than  it  is  now.  False  analogy,  first  handmaid 
of  error  and  superstition,  would  count  for  much.  Obstructive 
human  beings  would  be  subconsciously  associated  with  ob¬ 
structive  things,  and,  for  a  momentary  gain  in  convenience, 
would  be  made  to  move  at  the  will  of  the  stronger.  The 
value  of  the  labour  of  children  to  the  pastoralist  and  to 
others,  again,  must  have  brought  about  a  new  and  still  more 
dangerous  view  of  childhood — must  have  tended  to  make 
the  child  more  and  more  the  chattel  of  its  parents,  a  being 
who  must  justify  his  existence,  regardless  of  the  needs  of 
his  own  nature,  in  his  new  role  of  feeder  of  his  elders. 
These  views — the  product  of  a  false  practicalness — would 
enter,  like  all  race  customs,  into  the  sphere  of  race  super¬ 
stition,  and  the  forcible  subjection  of  the  child  to  the  adult 
would  be  prescribed  in  the  dictates  of  the  accepted  religion. 
Still  later,  and  when  intellectualism  had  begun  its  reign, 
but  had  not  yet  freed  itself  from  superstition,  the  art  of 
education  would  be  applied  with  much  voluble  explanation 
and  exact  prescription  to  attempting  to  mould  the  child  so 
as  to  produce  immediately  a  docile  replica  of  his  parents 
and  teachers.  We  see  this  sort  of  child,  marvellously 
dressed,  a  bandaged  nightmare,  stereotyped  for  future  ages 
to  wonder  at,  in  the  portraits  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  *  * 

Then  came  the  intermediate  period,  which  has  so  far 
lasted  but  a  moment  as  compared  with  the  age-long  epoch 
of  repressionism.  The  exponents  of  this  ideal  I  will  call, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Impressionists— those  who 
seek  still  to  dominate,  but  less  through  force  than  through 
the  imposition  of  their  own  personality.  Thomas  Arnold 
was  a  great  exponent  of  this  sort  of  discipline.  Luckily, 
he  also  had  some  idea  of  boy  self-government;  equally 
luckily,  his  personality  was  ideal  for  his  particular  purpose  ; 
and,  most  luckily  of  all,  he  belonged  to  an  age  which  was 
inferior  to,  and  not  ahead  of,  his  own  ideals.  I  do  not, 
then,  introduce  a  popular  idol — one  who  was  in  so  many 
respects  worthy  of  being  idolized — in  order  to  try  to  upset 
his  high  reputation.  All  I  would  point  out  is,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  having  the  gifts  neither 
of  Arnolds  nor  of  Thrings  who  aim  at  the  more  or  less 
complete  appropriation  of  the  souls  of  those  whom  they 
teach- — on  the  ground  that  Arnold  and  Thring  have  set 
them  the  example.  They  have  not  the  excuse  of  living  in 
an  age  like  that  of  Arnold,  in  which  little  had  been  done 
either  in  the  school  or  in  society  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
teacher’s  more  modest  and  more  observant  role ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  could  easily  have  learned  a  newer  psycho- 
logy,  which  holds  that  initiative  in  childhood  is  essential 
to  ‘high  ideals,  and  that  domination— even  of  the  most 
gentle  and  persuasive  kind — is  apt  to  endanger  their  leali- 
zation.  “My  example,”  says  Rousseau,  “may  be  right  for 
one  child  and  wrong  for  the  rest.”  If  example  is  better 
than  precept,  both,  at  any  rate,  have  as  a  basis  of 
discipline  dangers  infinitely  greater  than  the  giving^. of 
freedom  for  growth  within  a  controlled  environment.  .  ±he 
impressionist  spirit  is  present  throughout  .  the  writings 
of  Pestalozzi ;  indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  until 
Dewey  and  Montessori  and  Homer  Lane,  the  concept  of  a 
free  discipline  was  really  the  concept  of  a  discipline  based 


on  a  sort  of  sentimental  predominance  of  the  grown-up 
person.  Even  Mr.  Fagin  made  some  use  of  Impressionism 
in  educating  the  Artful  Dodger  and  his  brethren,  while 
Mr.  William  Sikes  relied  solely  on  old-fashioned  Repression. 
In  'the  past — and  not  necessarily  the  very  distant  past — 
people  nearly  all  of  course  alternated,  even  in  the  home, 
between  repression  and  impressionist  dogmatism.  I  wonder 
whether  the  child  Nelson’s  “  Fear,  Grandmama !  I  never 
saw  fear;  what  is  it?”  was  a  healthy  appeal  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  point  of  vocabulary,  or,  whether,  supposing  the 
boy  was  too  young  to  be  a  prig,  it  was  not  a  meaningless 
formula  borrowed  from  some  adult  ?  One’s  surprise  that 
Southey  could  take  it  seriously  and  give  it  a  deeper  meaning 
shows  how  far  we  have  already  travelled.  At  the  worst 
there  is  now  some  decency  in  our  misreadings  of  the  child- 
soul. 

The  impressionist  teacher  tends  to  eliminate  all  the  joy  of 
discovery  and  of  ethical  initiative  by  prescribing  principles, 
citing  adult  examples,  and  indicating  a  narrow  path  of  moral 
excellence.  Regarded  superficially  this  may  seem  admirable, 
even  a  counsel  of  perfection;  in  practical  working  it  is  un¬ 
likely  to  achieve  its  ambitious  ends.  Two  of  its  gravest 
defects  are  these  :  in  the  first  place,  it  demands  a  perfected 
use  by  the  child  of  a  complex  process  the  simpler  elements  of 
which  are  seldom  understood ;  secondly,  it  fails  to  make  use 
of  those  natural  forces  which  a  child  is  quite  as  ready  to 
employ  to  ethical  as  to  other  ends,  if  allowed  to  experiment 
with  its  environment  and  to  measure  his  strength  fully  against 
environmental  reaction.  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  lead  a 
child  to  be  generous — adult  lectures  on  generosity,  no  matter 
how  skilfully  disguised,  or  the  experience  of  how  one  s 
companions  react  to  selfishness  ?  —  adult  precepts  about 
telling  the  truth,  or  encountering  the  natural  consequences 
of  deceit  P  .  .  . 

We  have  now  said  a  word  about  discipline  through  repres¬ 
sion  and  discipline  through  the  impression  of  the  teacher  s 
personality.  The  third  kind  may  be  called,  as  you  choose, 
discipline  through  emancipation,  or  self-discipline.  What  are 
its  essentials  P  In  the  first  place,  it  is  based  on  the  child  s 
own  acquisition  of  the  art  of  living  from  his  own  experience 
of  life.  The  precept  is  not  laid  down,  but  is  left  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  event.  The  number  of  moral  laws  which  do 
not  pi’ove  their  own  utility  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  child  can 
be  safely  neglected. 

The  aim  of  the  emancipationist  adviser  is  to  see  that  the 
field  of  experience  is  large  and  in  relationship  with  reality, 
and  then  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  own  living,  both  collective  and  individual. 
We  have  to  start  with  the  rather  bold  assumption  that 
adult  aid  is  not  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  such  ethical 
truth  as  is  essential  to  good  and  healthy  social  life.  Can  this 
view  be  supported  by  evidence  P  Now,  most  savage  boys — 
and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  all  the  boys  in  the  tribes  which 
allow  their  children  to  grow  up  on  developmental  lines — 
hate  lying  rather  more  than  any  boy  who  has  been  educated 
at  the  best  public  school  in  all  England  (whichever  that 
may  be). 

The  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  according  to  Bailey  in  his  “Wild 
Tribes  of  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,”  are  “  proverbially  truthful 
and  honest  ”  ;  the  Saoras,  of  the  province  of  Madras,  always 
“  own  up  ”  even  in  the  case  of  murder,  says  Fawcett  in  his 
monograph  on  this  tribe;  the  Gond  tribe,  again,  writes 
Dalton  in  his  “  Ethnology  of  Bengal,”  “  will  commit  a  murder, 
but  will  not  tell  a  lie.”  Other  authorities  give  a  similar 
account  of  the  Kandhs,  the  Hos,  the  Andaman  Islanders,  the 
natives  of  Car  Nicobar,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Bataks  of 
Sumatra,  the  Aleuts  and  Eskimos,  and  many  others.  A  full 
summary  of  savage  views  of  lying  will  be  found  in  Wester- 
marck’s  “  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas.”  And 
how  has  the  savage  come  to  this  taboo  of  lying  P  Because 
the  freedom  to  lie  has  shown  that  lying  is,  as  an  American 
might  say,  an  impossible  proposition. 

There  can  be  no  well-established  relationship  where  you 
cannot  trust  your  neighbour.  Thus,  the  warfare  against 
lying,  instead  of  being  official  and  sporadic,  is  constant  and 
the  work  of  everyone.  The  same  with  theft  or  quarrel¬ 
someness  or  cruelty.  Anti-social  acts  threaten  the  security, 
not  of  an  artificially  made  and  seemingly  theoretical  rule, ^but 
of  a  whole  society.  I  never  use  the  word  “tidiness”  in 
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talking  to  boys  in  class,  but  I  never  knew  boys  of  nine  or 
ten  who  did  not  show  a  spontaneous  and  increasing  desire  to 
keep  things  in  their  proper  places.  Equally,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  body  of  boys  who,  collectively,  get  fonder  of 
putting  things  away  when  they  depended  on  a  master  for 
the  order  to  do  so.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  reasonably 
accessible  virtue  which  does  not  tend  to  come  of  itself  in 
a  self-governing  community  of  boys. 

But  there  is  another  justification  for  free  discipline  which, 
in  my  estimation,  makes  of  small  account  by  contrast  all  other 
reasons  one  might  advance.  At  the  very  dawn  of  civilization 
man  was  implicitly  offered  a  great  choice.  Nature  said  to 
him  :  “You  can  educe  the  original  and  the  creative  which  is 
in  everyone;  you  can  train  the  imitative  which  is  in  everyone. 
If  you  train  the  imitative,  you  will  easily  get  a  sort  of  safe 
dead-level  of  merit,  both  in  mind  and  in  conduct — and  you  will 
indirectly  give  the  man  who  can  imitate  the  headship  over 
your  race.  If  you  evoke  the  creative,  your  work  will  be  more 
difficult,  because  the  way  of  creation  is  to  seek  out  new  and 
unexpected  paths.  You  will  then  make  a  friend  of  the  rebel, 
who  rebels  most  of  all  from  the  imitative,  the  routine-made, 
the  prescribed — but  you  will  have  lost  the  allegiance  of  some 
few  of  those  who  cannot  come  in  first  along  the  path  of  the 
creative.’’  The  choice  was  made — has  never  been  departed 
from ;  and  imitation  has  always  won  its  way  upwards  to  the 
steps  of  the  throne ;  while  creation,  crushed  in  the  wheels  of 
system,  has  mostly  had  to  face  disillusionment  and  suffering, 
and  sometimes  the  penalties  of  its  crime. 

Biis,  in  “  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,”  gives  remai’kable 
instances  of  the  ways  of  boy-thieves’  gangs  on  the  east  side 
of  New  York.  Their  concentration  on  their  work,  their  in¬ 
genuity  and  inventiveness,  their  keen  study  of  the  mechanical 
subjects  subsidiary  to  the  art  of  housebreaking,  appear  to  be 
remarkable.  On  the  moral  side,  the  boy  of  this  sort  appears 
to  see  a  real  heroism  in  “  getting  pinched,”  as  it  is  called,  and 
lives  up  to  the  one  ideal  of  heroism  with  which  he  has  ever 
come  in  contact.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  whatever  they  may  be 
now,  these  boys  were  once  too  good  for  the  sort  of  education 
which  they  were  offered.  Talk  with  Mr.  Homer  Lane,  or  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  who  is  doing  such  wonderful  work 
among  the  criminals  of  New  York  State,  and  you  will  hardly 
be  shocked  even  by  the  judgment  of  that  chaplain  of  Worm¬ 
wood  Scrubbs  who  found  more  moral  idealism  among  crimi¬ 
nals  than  in  the  world  outside.  Crush  the  soul  of  the  creative 
into  the  moulds  designed  for  the  simian  and  the  slavish,  and 
do  not  be  surprised  if  the  process  ends  even  in  the  moulding 
of  a  rogue. 

In  both  normal  and  abnormal  human  beings — in  man  as  in 
child  many  of  us  are  coming  to  see  the  untold  harm  wrought 
by  direct  and  frontal  attacks  upon  the  evil-doer.  The  famous 
defective  child  of  Aveyron,  who  was  finally  educated  almost 
into  normality  by  the  Frenchman,  Itard,  broke  everything 
within  his  reach  until  Itard,  by  dint  of  providing  him  with 
more  and  more  beautiful  vessels  to  drink  from,  had  overcome 
his  destructive  tendency.  An  illustration  of  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon  in  the  adult :  a  man,  shaken  by  the  fate  of  a  friend  who 
had  killed  himself  by  jumping  through  a  window,  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  done  likewise  but  for  the  clever  encouragement  of 
the  mental  specialist  whom  he  consulted.  The  doctor  threw 
the  window  open  wide,  and  invited  his  patient  to  jump  out. 
The  obsession  disappeared  instantly.  A  certain  experimenter 
confirmed  the  principle  underlying  Itard’s  victory  by  urging 
a  boy  of  criminally  destructive  tendencies  to  break  everything 
within  i  each.  The  boy  broke  the  vase  which  was  offered 
him,  but  the  insistent  challenge  to  smash  the  master’s  watch 
effected  a  cure.  Lhe  boy  turned  white,  trembled  from  head 
to  toot,  and  said  he  could  not.  As  a  small  boy  suggested  by 
a  remark  to  me  the  other  day,  it  doesn’t  do  to  say  “  Don’t  ” 
even  to  yourself.  We  were  discussing  why  a  comical  idea 
seemed  more  comical  in  church  than  elsewhere.  “  I  think  it’s 
because,  when  you  want  to  laugh,  you  begin  saying  ‘  Don’t  ’  to 
yourself,  was  his  solution. 

May  I  no w^ give  a  few  plain  and  unpretentious  hints  based 
on  four  years  experimenting  with  self-governing  classes  ?  In 
the  first  place,  whatever  a,  child  does  I  begin  by  assuming  that 
from  his  point  of  view  he  is  acting  quite  rightly.  This  attitude 
need  never  convey  an  implicit  falsehood  if  one  forms  once  and 
tor  all  the  mental  habit  of  never  being  sure  why  a  boy  carries 
out  a  particular  act.  And  this  form  of  agnosticism  is,  after 


all,  far  more  likely  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  truth 
than  any  rash  hypothesis  as  to  motive  or  intention.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  act  is  harmful  to  the  community,  one  still 
proceeds  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  commonest  solution 
will  be  to  say  nothing  and  to  wait.  But  suppose  the  anti¬ 
social  conduct  continues  long  enough  to  threaten  the  interests 
of  others,  and  these  others  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of 
themselves  dealing  properly  with  the  situation  p  It  is  now 
time  to  walk  softly  and  slowly  to  the  boy,  generally  without 
saying  a  word.  Then,  watching  him  sympathetically,  you  can 
await  developments.  Most  frequently,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  newspapers,  the  incident  now  closes.  But  suppose  it  does 
not  P  Very  likely  I  should  then  remind  the  offender  that  he 
is  free  to  do  what  he  is  doing  if  he  wants  to.  As  a  last  resort 
we  can  get  him,  without  showing  more  than  a  friendly 
curiosity,  to  tell  us  exactly  why  he  likes  doing  that  particular 
thing.  After  listening  with  unfeigned  interest  to  the  boy’s 
own  reading  of  his  action,  we  have  now  an  unfailing  remedy. 
We  can  propose  this  particular  line  of  conduct  on  the  boy’s 
behalf  as  a  useful  activity  to  be  pursued  with  advantage  by 
others. 

In  a  really  free  class  the  voting  will  nearly  always  leave 
that  one  boy  as  the  sole  person  whom  the  class  wishes  to 
behave  in  this  way.  And  they  wish  him  to  do  what  he  is 
doing,  if  he  wants  to  do  it  himself,  because  they  know  that 
he  does  not  yet  realize  his  own  freedom.  I  have  never  yet 
known  a  boy  of  preparatory  school  age  who  did  not  abandon 
an  anti-social  line  of  conduct  on  hearing  the  result  of  this 
vote.  But,  in  justice  to  the  claims  of  a  free  discipline,  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  have  been  very  seldom  obliged  to 
invoke  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  class  in  this  way. 
And  I  have  known  boys  of  from  eight  to  nine  years  old 
work  for  ten  weeks  on  end  without  a  single  disorderly  or 
disturbing  act — and  boys  of  ten  work  quietly  for  four  or 
five  days  in  the  absence  of  any  grown-up  person. 

“  Negative  discipline  is  powerless,”  wrote  Goethe.  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  boys’  hatred  even  of  the 
“  pi-jaw  ”  is  far  more  often  due  to  the  hatred  of  its  nega¬ 
tions,  its  strictures,  and  its  discouragements — to  the  fact 
that  it  is  humiliating  and  denigratory — than  to  its  solemnity 
or  even  its  pomposity.  I  do  not  defend  the  “  pi-jaw  ”  in 
any  form — at  any  rate,  the  sort  that  cannot  be  put  into 
two  or  three  sentences  of  healthy  encouragement ;  but  I 
know  that  most  children  love  hearing  of  a  positive  ideal  and 
hate  the  negative  obverse  of  the  same  ideal  with  a  curious 
fanaticism  and  a  curious  failure  to  believe  that  it  really 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  If,  indeed,  the  good  writer  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  words  he  leaves  in  his  inkpot,  the  good 
teacher  is  he  who  leaves  most  generalities— and  especially 
critical  and  negative  generalities — unspoken.  Speaking  to 
children  is,  of  course,  an  art  of  choice — invoked  each  time 
in  order  to  settle  a  special  problem. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  walking  through  a  remote 
village,  where  it  is  considered  rude  not  to  say  “  good  morning  ” 
to  every  human  being  who  who  crosses  one’s  path,  I  say  “  good 
morning  ”  to  a  child  of  six,  who  replies  with  a  defiant  “What  P  ” 
The  old-fashioned  disciplinarian  would  sour  immediately,  and 
perhaps  deliver  a  brief  lecture  on  the  spot.  But  suppose  I 
say  pleasantly  :  “  I  only  said  ‘  good  morning  ’—I  like  saying 
it  ”  ;  or,  again,  “  Don’t  you  like  saying  ‘  good  morning  p  ’  ”  or, 
“  Mayn’t  I  say  ‘  good  morning  ’  to  you  ?  ’’—and  if  the  child’s 
whole  demeanour  does  not  change  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
into  friendly  confidence— well,  then,  I  fancy  that  the  child  is 
mentally  defective,  or  has  been  so  ill  treated  in  his  brief  little 
existence  that  the  adult  is  permanently  his  foe. 

Children  hate  to  wound  you  if  you  try  to  hide  your  wounds 
from  them.  Some  of  them  seem  to  love  to  wound  those  who 
parade  their  wounds  with  resentment— and  most  of  all  if  the 
resentment  is  expressed  in  those  fixed  forms  of  speech  which 
delight  them,  because  they  feel  that  the  tones  and  the  words 
come,  as  it  were,  in  response  to  their  own  pressing  of  the 
button.  Moreover,  every  child  must  subconsciously  feel  that 
life  is  a  continual  battle  for  self-preservation  in  every  meaning 
of  the  word.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  vulgar  trial  of  strength, 
as  when  you  try  to  thwart  his  will.  Sometimes  by  a  look  or 
a  word  you  change  the  contest  to  one  of  gentleness,  or  self- 
sacrifice,  even  of  self-surrender.  But  here  the  contest  is  just 
as  real,  the  sense  of  victory  just  as  complete,  if  the  child  can 
outdo  you  in  reconciliatory  and  friendly  measures.  To  allege 
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that  the  subject-matter  of  all  strife  in  childhood  is  physical 
conquest,  mechanical  appropriation,  and  sensorial  satisfaction 
is  to  allege  what  is  not  true  even  of  young  animals,  let  alone 
of  young  savages.  The  rehearsal  for  the  functions  of  life  is 
a  rehearsal  for  many  diversified  functions  of  complete  living 
— and  the  pride  of  life  includes  naturally  a  pride  in  every 
social  art,  in  every  kind  of  graceful  and  winning  conduct 
which  the  mature  type  may  be  expected  to  exercise. 

Quick  seemed  to  be  surprised  that  as  a  child  “  the  hard 
life  of  the  Spartans  filled  him  with  enthusiasm,”  and  that 
he  attempted  “  petty  pieces  of  self-discipline  in  imitation  of 
them.”  In  no  wise  does  it  surprise  me.  The  voluntary  over¬ 
coming  of  difficulties  is  of  the  essence  of  a  game — and  the 
fact  that  the  game  suggested  the  game  of  life  would  add  to 
the  charm.  Some  day  we  shall  be  convinced  that  even  the 
pursuit  of  ideals  is  a  game  to  the  young  child,  and  that,  if 
he  were  allowed  to  play  it,  his  conduct  would  have  some  of 
the  inspiration  of  moral  genius  instead  of  that  of  herd 
convenience. 

The  greatest  difficulty  about  dealing  adequately  with  the 
question  of  discipline  is  that  discipline  is  only  one  side  of  a 
complex  school  life,  and  that  a  healthy  reform  of  disciplinary 
methods  can  only  come  with  a  wide  reform  of  general  school 
administration.  Personally,  I  believe  that  formal  curricula 
will  soon  have  to  be  replaced  not  only  by  a  system  involving 
more  scope  for  individual  choice  of  subjects,  but  infinitely 
more  choice  of  method  in  the  manner  in  which  those  subjects 
are  pursued.  The  more  advanced  psychology  of  Dewey  and 
Stanley  Hall,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  a  capable  and 
open-minded  empiricist,  has  clearly  shown  that  the  child,  and 
not  the  textbook,  is  the  proper  synthesizer,  and  that  the 
formal,  prearranged  synthesis  is  so  much  against  the  nature 
of  the  child  that  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of 
inductive  methods  based  on  experiment,  and  discovered  largely 
by  the  child  himself.  I  should  be  departing  too  far  from  my 
subject  were  I  to  embark  on  any  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
result  might  possibly  be  attained,  and  my  present  purpose  is 
merely  to  indicate  the  hopelessness  of  seeking  to  introduce  a 
free  discipline  so  long  as  ethical  freedom  clashes  with  intel¬ 
lectual  servitude — ethical  spontaneity  with  “averaged”  in¬ 
tellectual  routine.  Personally,  I  have  not  given  the  smallest 
punishment  of  any  kind  whatever  for  four  years  past,  and  I  have 
assured  each  class  as  it  has  come  to  me,  boldly  and  freely,  of  its 
perfect  immunity  from  all  penalties  for  wrongdoing.  But  I 
could  not  have  done  this  if  I  had  mapped  out  a  narrow  course 
of  studies — so  much  for  each  hour,  and  the  same  for  everyone. 
Our  work  had  to  be  active,  and  on  the  plane  of  each  boy’s 
development.  Immediate  “  results  ”  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
what  I  took  to  be  permanent  gain.  I  would  compare  the 
whole  educational  process — ethical  and  intellectual — to  the 
shading  of  a  picture.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  true  at  the  finish, 
you  cannot  lay  down  a  law  as  to  completing  such  and  such  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  shading  before  you  begin  on  another 
quarter  of  an  inch.  You  cannot  say,  again,  that  all  your  ver¬ 
tical  or  diagonal  or  horizontal  lines  must  be  drawn  in  such 
and  such  an  order.  The  mind  of  the  artist  must  assimilate, 
must  generalize,  must  particularize  in  its  own  way.  Your 
Inspector  may  be  horrified,  for  Inspectors  are  apt  still  to 
think  that  the  examples  of  Arnold  and  Thring  are  worth  all 
the  educational  science,  all  the  laboratory  experiment,  in  the 
world— just  as  Galen  and  Hippocrates  were  cited  against  the 
founders  of  modern  medicine,  and  by  none  more  than  by  those 
who  had  flourished  on  vigorous  bleeding.  And  what  are  you 
to  say  to  the  worthy  man  who  says  to  you,  as  a  certain  gentle¬ 
man  said  to  me  :  “  YV" ell,  I  was  well  beaten  at  school,  and  I  am 
all  the  better  for  it.”  I  could  not  say  to  him  what  I  say  in  all 
confidence  to  you,  that  had  I  believed  in  this  improvement  of 
his  personality  by  the  birch,  I  should  certainly  have  still  less 
relished  his  society  had  he  been  denied  its  advantages. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  experiments  in  child  self- 
government  have  been  carried  out.  The  pity  is  that  owing 
to  the  inexplicable  absence  of  an  experimental  and  research 
department  at  the  Board  of  Education — it  is  only  possible  to 
learn  of  them  by  spending,  as  I  had  to  spend,  some  weeks  in 
three  or  four  of  the  largest  libraries  in  London,  including  the 
British  Museum.  Otherwise  one  might  well  imagine  that 
outside  of  the  Montessori  schools,  the  Little  Commonwealth, 
and  one  or  two  schools  in  the  United  States,  there  was  hardly 
any  practice  embodying  the  latest  truths  of  child-psychology. 


Experimental  schools  are,  indeed,  absurdly  few  ;  but  they  are 
not,  fortunately,  non-existent.  There  is  a  Council  School  in 
Yorkshire  where  there  are  no  “  Don’ts,”  and  where  every  sort  of 
useful  activity  depends  on  the  children’s  own  initiative:  where 
the  children  make  their  own  coffee  for  their  lunches,  bind  and 
mend  their  own  books,  make  the  chains  with  which  they  go  out 
surveying,  and  where  some  extraordinarily  interesting  induc¬ 
tive  research — into  Yorkshire  dialects,  for  instance — is  carried 
out.  Here,  we  are  told,  “  the  psychological  moment  is  never  lost 
in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  a  time-table.”  The  Combe  Hill 
Girls’  School,  again,  dispenses  with  all  hired  service,  and 
makes  its  children  completely  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
their  school.  An  elementary  school  in  Yorkshire  maintains 
with  success,  both  financial  and  moral,  a  co-operative  poultry 
farm,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  boys  beyond  the 
usual  leaving  age.  There  are  schools  where  punishments,  re¬ 
wards,  and  marks  have  been  abolished,  and  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  schools  which  are  feeling  their  way  to 
emancipation  through  a  better  balancing  of  manual  and  of 
intellectual  activities. 

In  all  schemes  of  self-government  there  is  apt  to  be  a  danger 
— to  use  a  word  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall’s — to  “  oversocialize 
the  boy,  who  may  already  be  a  herd-thinker  and  need  eman¬ 
cipation  from,  and  not  increased  subjection  to,  herd-thought. 
But  this  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  is  far  greater  under  so  much 
of  self-government  as  is  given  under  the  prefect  system  than 
it  would  be  under  a  more  completely  autonomous  regime, 
deliberately  inspii'ed  with  the  ideal  of  “  Live  and  let  live. 
Inspiration  by  adults,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  is 
likely  to  have  more  weight  in  a  community  really,  and  not 
only  nominally  or  partially,  facing  its  own  difficulties.  I  have 
invariably  found  increased  tolerance  one  of  the  first  manifest¬ 
ations  of  the  new  freedom  of  an  autonomous  class.  The  chief 
danger  to  individualized  thinking,  to  creative  action,  in  a  real 
boy-community  would  come  from  the  inspiration  of  a  master 
holding  adult  herd-ideals  of  propriety  in  thought  and  conduct, 
and  who  used  his  boys’  freedom  to  shackle  their  individuality. 

I  am  not  sure  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  secure  a  rapid 
advance  in  disciplinary  method  in  a  short  time  through  scout¬ 
ing  than  through  all  else  combined — by  scouting  at  its  best, 
of  course,  as  carried  out  with  the  enlightened  ideas  of  its 
founder.  For  there  are  traditionalist  snakes  in  the  grass  even 
in  scouting — those  who,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  use  it  to 
crush  instead  of  to  stimulate  initiative.  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell  writes  :  “  Authorities  have  come  along  to  improve  the 
Scout  law  and,  not  recognizing  the  active  side  of  it,  have 
changed  it  to  the  reverse — a  series  of  ‘  Don’ts.’  ‘  Don’t,’  of 
course,”  he  goes  on,  “  is  the  distinguishing  feature  and  motto 
of  the  old-fashioned  system  of  repression,  and  is  a  red  rag  to 
a  boy.  The  main  step  to  success  is  to  develop,  not  to  repress, 
the  child’s  character,  and  at  the  same  time,  above  all,  not  to 
nurse  him.  He  wants  to  be  doing  things  :  therefore  encourage 
him  to  do  them  in  his  own  way.  Let  him  make  his  own  mis¬ 
takes  ;  it  is  by  these  that  he  learns  experience.”  If  these  are 
not  the  words  of  a  great  educator,  they  certainly  resemble 
them.  As  mere  theory  they  would,  of  course,  be  almost  plati¬ 
tudinous,  but  as  an  explanation  of  principles  being  applied  in 
practice,  I  find  them  inspiring. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  publish  the  evidence  I  have  accumu¬ 
lated  to  show  that  genius  need  never  have  been  rare,  that 
commonness  is  so  nearly  universal  only  because  the  whole 
stimulus  of  education  is  applied  to  the  mechanical  fructifica¬ 
tion  of  the  commonplace,  which,  like  the  creative,  is  present 
in  everyone — its  whole  energies  to  retarding  the  spontaneous 
because  the  spontaneous  is  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  the 
machine  and  of  those  who  have  been  themselves  machine- 
moulded. 

I  admit  that  the  teacher  who  will  break  away  from  the 
older  discipline  must  make  a  great  sacrifice.  His  apparent 
initial  failures — as  judged  by  the  official  mind— will  be  more 
glaring  than  the  apparent  initial  failures  of  the  routinist. 
His  boys  will  often  and  for  a  time  be  more  ignorant  on  the 
surface,  because  they  are  wedding  facts  to  realities  and  not 
merely  combining  formulae,  because  they  are  not  learning 
truths  by  heart,  but  going  to  the  heart  of  truth  to  learn. 
When  they  show  moral  strength  or  intellectual  interest,  they 
will  be  called  prigs — for,  strange  as  it  always  seems  to  me, 
there  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  priggish  in  the  anti-intellectual 
or  in  the  artificial  avoidance  of  a  moral  issue.  History  is 
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accounted  “  shop,”  but  the  technicalities  of  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  are  nothing  so  dreadful,  even  when  they  bore  in  the  same 
or  a  worse  degree ;  and  if  history  becomes  a  joy  and  a 
passion,  it  must  be  mentioned  apologetically — or  even  a 
machine-made  history  master  might  feel  constrained  to 
change  the  subject  to  more  sporting  interests. 

“  Young  orangs,”  as  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  reminds  us  in 
his  “  Childhood  of  Animals,”  “  are  extraordinarily  docile  and 
very  affectionate,  and  have  been  taught  many  strange  tricks 
— to  wear  clothes,  to  sit  at  table  for  their  food,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  spoons  and  cups.”  So,  also,  is  the  young  human 
being.  With  sufficient  patience  the  most  ordinary  of  men- 
children  can  be  brought  not  only  to  wear  clothes,  but  to  wear 
them  with  fine  effect,  to  sit  very  nicely  at  table,  and  to  use 
their  spoons  and  cups  to  perfection.  The  trainer  of  human 
beings  can  go  a  little  further,  and  a  man-child  of  quick 
memory  and  sound  ape-like  traits  can  win  success  at  any 
exhibition  (including  those  offered  by  the  colleges  of  the 
University.)  He  may  rise  to  the  Cabinet,  and  he  may 
learn  to  do  almost  everything  through  imitation,  except 
see  the  superior,  if  neglected,  genius  in  those  he  has 
outdistanced. 

Should  we  sacrifice  the  mainly  imitative  child  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  mainly  creative  P  Luckily  this  alternative  does 
not  arise.  But  if  we  are  faced  with  the  more  real  alternative 
• — whether  we  should  aim  at  encouraging  the  imitative  or  en¬ 
couraging  the  creative  as  they  arise  in  each  individual— then, 
I  think,  we  might  decide,  without  hesitation,  to  give  our  best 
efforts  to  helping  on  the  creative.  As  one  reads  biography 
after  biography  of  men  of  genius — and  teachers  will  gain 
much  practical  child-psychology  from  the  study  of  such 
biographies — one  sees  how  important  were  the  sensory  and 
intellectual  experiments  which  their  natures  obliged  these 
children  of  coming  greatness  to  substitute  for  the  barren 
routine  of  ordinary  school  life.  Freedom,  allowed  or  stolen, 
to  watch  Nature,  to  construct,  to  take  to  pieces,  to  meditate, 
to  solve  self-proposed  problems,  to  write  stories  or  poems,  to 
be  seemingly  capricious  or  “fidgety”  —  with  most  men  of 
genius  this  freedom  was  indispensable,  while  most  of  their 
formal  studies,  generally  neglected,  were  not.  What  is  true 
of  the  man  of  genius  is  true  of  the  genius  that,  in  some  form 
and  degree,  is  part  of  everyone.  We  cranks,  we  I’ebels,  are 
often  accused  of  presumption.  But,  I  ask,  what  is  our  pre¬ 
sumption  compared  with  that  of  those  pedagogues  who  would 
substitute  for  Nature’s  mysterious  workings,  for  her  secret 
education  of  endless  subconscious  processes,  her  efforts  to 
build  on  intuitions  and  on  all  sorts  of  strange  relationships 
between  physical  and  sensory  and  intellectual — who  would 
substitute  for  this  a  cut-and-dried  system  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
visions,  a  pharmacopoeia  of  universal  recipes  for  mind,  soul, 
and  body  ?  It  is  the  new  teacher  who  is  relatively  modest  in 
his  aims.  _  His  motto  in  teaching  is  self-effacement— the  main 
part  of  his  practice  observation  without  prejudgment.  It  is 
true  that  he  can  attack,  but  his  attack  is  at  least  chivalrous 
and  is  in  defence  of  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 
The  gardener  might  speak  roughly  if  the  upholder  of  some 
ancient  theory  sought  to  prove  by  demonstration  that  some 
young  plants  thrive  the  better  for  being  trampled  on.  But, 
if  he  loved  his  plants,  he  would  show  more  than  mere  anger 
in  his  voice  and  gesture.  Remember  that  we  have  much 
to  face  not  only  fair  fight,  but  every  sort  of  jesuitry,  every 
mere  rhetorical  trick  that  may  appeal  to  those  who  dislike  the 
disturbance  of  impending  change.  At  one  moment  we  are 
held  to  be  likely  to  produce  a  type  too  ideal  for  a  workaday 
world,  at  another  a  type  that  can  only  be  below  the  standard 
of  our  civilization.  The  man  who  told  us  yesterday  that  our 
boys  will  know  nothing,  to-day  tells  us,  with  gravity  and  even 
impressiveness,  that  they  will  know  too  much,  and  be  priggish 
about  what  they  know.  Whether  this  sort  of  criticism  is  dis¬ 
honest  or  merely  stupid  I  hardly  know.  What  I  do  know  is 
that  all  the  criticism  I  have  heard  of  the  new  discipline  in  the 
past  four  years  has  been  so  self-contradictory  and  so  in¬ 
consistent  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  prescriptions  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  those  food  reformers  who,  if  their  views  are 
collated,  will  be  found  to  have  left  us  nothing  to  eat  and 
not  even  water  to  drink.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  present 
case  it  is  the  traditionalist  critic,  and  not  the  reforming 
faddist,  who  has  sought  to  upset  the  axioms  of  ordinary 
reasoning.  J 


We  have,  then,  a  long  way  to  go.  How  can  we  best  set  out 
on  the  journey  P  Personally  I  think  we  can  do  something  by 
setting  the  newer  psychology  on  its  feet— not  the  ridiculous 
psychology  which  re-hashed  tradition  and  called  it  science, 
but  the  real  psychology  which  has  at  last  been  founded  by 
Stanley  Hall  and  his  experimenters,  by  Dewey,  by  Miinster- 
berg  and  the  vocational  psychologists  (who  are  providing 
finer  tests  of  fitness  for  many  callings  than  any  that  could  lie 
applied  through  the  ordinary  examination),  by  McDougall 
and  the  social  psychologists  (who  are  teaching  us  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  herding  habit  and  throwing  much  other 
light  on  the  educational  problem),  by  the  newer  crimino¬ 
logists  (who  will  teach  the  teacher  how  easy  it  is  to  turn 
a  hero  into  a  criminal  by  robbing  him  of  responsibility),  by 
the  medico-psychologists,  and  by  a  growing  band  of  other 
workers  who  are  showing  in  a  thousand  ways  that  the  human 
mind  is  far  more  the  business  of  Nature  than  had  ever  been 
suspected — that  the  natural  mind  is  uncannily  clever  in  direct¬ 
ing  its  own  operations,  and  some  clever  men  uncannily  stupid 
in  thinking  they  know  Nature’s  business  better  than  she 
knows  it  herself. 

Then,  as  scientific  psychology  develops,  and  many  a  paradox 
has  become  a  commonplace  known  even  in  Whitehall— dogma¬ 
tism  in  teaching  will  be  as  rare  in  a  good  school  as  pupil  self- 
government  is  to-day.  Formal  curricula  will  give  way  to 
liberally  alternative  studies  ;  examinations  will  be  individual 
and  not  collective,  and  become  essentially  tests  of  intellectual 
appreciation  rather  than  of  power  to  memorize.  The  truth 
that  the  young  of  man,  like  the  young  of  all  animals,  only 
work  hard  in  the  spirit  of  play  will  no  longer  be  merely 
accepted  reluctantly  as  an  incontrovertible  abstraction,  but 
applied  in  all  teaching  as  a  practical  fact — as,  indeed,  the  one 
fact  which  no  one  can  afford  to  neglect.  Nobody  will  then 
dream  that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  can  be  judged  from 
moment  to  moment  or  at  any  set  occupation— but  that  its 
true  measure  is  the  power  of  initiative*  the  mental  and  bodily 
health,  the  constant  activity  and  the  intelligent  curiosity  of 
its  children,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  silent, 
watchful,  scientific  interest,  the  calm  and  confident  faith  of  its 
grown-up  helpers.  The  school  will  be  the  children’s  school, 
with  no  rules  that  are  not  of  the  children’s  making ;  the 
school’s  problems  will  be  solved  by  them  :  the  school’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  school’s  sorrows  will  be  their  affair  rather  even 
than  ours— ours  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  fellow  citizens  with 
them.  I  believe  that  such  a  school  might  not  always  pass 
a  cut-and-dried  test  of  efficiency — but  I  believe  that  a  visitor 
of  large  vision  and  insight  would  soon  find  tests  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  which  would  leave  him  not  only  satisfied,  but  rejoicing 
over  the  growth  of  its  children.  And  what  I  am  most  certain 
of  is  that  those  children  would  go  forth  into  life  with  a  new 
mission,  a  new  inspiration,  and  a  new  message  of  hope  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

I  am  all  too  conscious  that  in  this  paper  I  have  left  out 
much  invaluable  evidence,  and  marshalled  badly  that  of 
which  I  have  made  use.  And  of  all  the  omissions  I  am 
aware  of,  the  one  I  most  regret  at  this  last  moment  is  the 
failure  to  consider  the  effect  of  an  imitative  bias  in  education 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  masses  of  the  people— and  the 
light  that  would  come  into  the  world  if  that  bias  could  change 
to  the  creative  ;  if  labour  could  be  sweetened  by  the  play  of 
spontaneous  energy,  the  arts  inspired  from  wider  and  nobler 
sources  of  individual  thought,  science  enriched  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  poetry  (for  in  the  soul  of  a  little  child  they  are  already 
one).  Somebody  has  already  said  (and  I  think  with  truth), 
that  wars  are  made  in  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom  rather 
than  at  Court  or  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  teacher  is  thus,  in  a  very  vital  sense,  above  all 
monarchs,  hastening  or  retarding  the  march  of  the  nations, 
confirming  violence  by  his  own  violence,  inspiring  the  pity  or 
the  wrath  of  peoples,  making  the  truth  seem  false  or  true 
according  to  his  own  bias,  and  doing  great  good  or  untold  ill 
while  remaining  true  to  his  own  ideals  of  right  and  justice. 
More  than  conscience,  then,  is  needed— a  theory  of  life  founded 
on  immutable  laws.  And  have  we  not  now  discovered  this 
one  immutable  law — that  the  soul  of  a  child  cannot  be  cast  in 
chance  moulds,  in  any  mould  of  adult  design,  without  gravely 
imperilling  the  development  of  its  nobler  faculties?  If  the 
teacher  would  be  great,  let  him  learn  that  he  is  greatest 
of  all  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  the  children. 
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“IT  IS  CLEAR 

that  a  capable  agent  who  has  pursued  his  calling  for 
years  will  have  gathered,  by  visits,  by  personal  interviews, 
and  by  correspondence,  a  globe  of  precepts,  and  that  his 
profession  of  recommending  schools  is  no  idle  pretence.” 

The  Journal  of  Education ,  June,  1916. 

This  is  the  definition,  by  a  competent  judge,  of  what  should  constitute  a 

USEFUL  SCHOLASTIC  AGENT. 


It  may  be  presumed,  that  no  one  would  knowingly  make  trial  of  the  services  of  any  other  kind, 
but  it  is  still  true  that  a  proportion  of  Principals  are  induced  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of 
plausible  and  worthless  concerns,  with  the  resultant  loss  and  disappointment  that  might  be 
expected.  This  is  a  disillusioning  experience  for  which  there  is  no  necessity.  The  established, 
reliable  Scholastic  Agencies  are  not  many  in  number,  and  they  are  well  known,  and  their  record 
and  standing  easily  to  be  ascertained.  As  one  of  these  we  have  sufficient  claim  to  clients’  confi¬ 
dence.  If,  further,  we  obtain  the  greater  share  of  Parents’  Inquiries,  we  also  take  unusual  pains 
to  secure  them.  At  present  our  advertisements  are  appearing  in  nearly  400  papers  in  this 
country  alone;  and,  outside  of  enemy  countries,  the  War  has  made  no  difference  in  the  circulation 
of  our  list  of  Schools. 

As  a  result,  few  days  pass  without  at  least  one  letter  of  thanks  from  parents  who  appreciate 
the  assistance  we  have  given  them.  Principals  are  equally  generous  in  expressing  their  indebted¬ 
ness,  as  this  recent  acknowledgment,  amongst  others,  testifies  : 

September  20,  1916. 

“Gentlemen,  — Our  term  has  just  commenced,  and  I  feel  I  must  write  to  thank  you  for 
your  help  in  extending  my  Boarding  Connection.  I  am  most  grateful.  To-day  we  scored 
another  success.  Mr.  H.  of  B.  came  over  to  see  the  place,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
to  send  his  boy  to  us.  He  joins  us  next  Monday.  I  knew  from  his  conversation  that  your 
recommendation  had  been  the  deciding  factor.  The  Nottingham  boy  came  on  Saturday ; 
this,  too,  is  due  to  your  agency.  H.  and  R.  are  both  with  us.  Owing  to  your  splendid 
work,  I  have  opened  a  new  dormitory  this  term— a  beautiful  room ;  it  took  Mr.  H.’s  fancy 
at  onee.  At  present,  of  course,  it  is  not  half  full,  but  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future,  having 
unbounded  confidence  in  you.” 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  trial  of  our  services,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  with  particulars  of  your  School. 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  “SSSSST 

143  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone :  Central  5053. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 
CERTIFICATES,  j 

PRIZES. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  a  strong 
patriotic  feeling  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  Empire.  Animated  by 
this  spirit,  the  scholars  in  Secondary 
Schools  frequently  urged  that  the 
money  usually  spent  in  Prizes  should 
be  devoted  to  one  of  the  War  Funds. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  the  State,  the 
need  for  this  is  not  now  so  great ;  and 
as  the  cost  of  Prizes  is  not  relatively 
heavy  and  their  value  in  stimulating 
effort  and  keenness  is  apparent,  a 
number  of  Heads  have  decided  to 
again  give  Prize  Books  this  term. 
We  have  received  already  a  number 
of  Prize  orders. 

REWARD  BOOKS. 

The  E.S.A.  has  in  stock  a  very  large 
selection  of  standard  and  other  notable 
Books  bound  in  choice  leather  and 
other  fancy  bindings ;  the  prices 
ranging  from  1/9  to  £3  3/-.  The 
Books  are  genuinely  hand-bound  in 
our  Factory  in  London,  and  are  of 
guaranteed  excellence  in  style,  quality, 
and  durability. 

Books  are  kept  in  stock  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  including  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Travel,  Romance,  History, 
Poetry,  Science,  Belles  Lettres,  Fairy 
Tales,  Natural  History  :  also  books 
specially  suitable  for  French,  Music, 
and  other  special  subjects. 

CERTIFICATES. 

For  those  who  decide  to  give  Certifi¬ 
cates  in  lieu  of  Prizes,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  send  a  few  suggestions  and 
samples  from  our  stock. 

A  full  range  of  Specimens  can  be  seen 
in  our  Book  Room,  where  hundreds 
of  volumes  of  Cloth  and  Leather 
Bound  Books  are  also  on  view. 

An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  in 
Leather  Bindings,  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  its  kind,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd., 

Stevenage  House, 

40  44  H0LB0RN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Mr.  John  Murray 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  WAR-TIME. 

By  S.  P.  B.  MAIS.  5s.  net. 

“  They  are  brisk,  absorbing,  and  fully-packed  sketches 
that  Mr.  Mais  supplies  of  the  varied  aspects  of  school  life 
in  time  of  war.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  ART  OF  STORY-TELLING. 

By  MARIE  SHEDLOCK.  5s.  net. 

“Miss  Shedlock  is  a  past-master  in  the  mystery  of 
story-telling.  .  .  .  She  freely  imparts  all  the  secrets  of 
the  craft  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.” — 

The  Journal  of  Education. 

PATRIOTIC  POETRY,  GREEK  and 
ENGLISH. 

An  Address  written  for  the  500th  Anniversary  of  Agin- 
court.  By  Professor  W.  RHYS  ROBERTS,  Litt.D. 
With  Notes  and  References  and  Four  Illustrations. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

DEIGMA:  A  First  Greek  Book. 

By  Professors  WALTERS  and  CONWAY,  with  the 
co-operation  of  CONSTANCE  I.  DANIELL.  3s.  6d. 

\_Just  published. 

LIMEN  :  A  First  Latin  Book. 

By  Professors  WALTERS  and  CONWAY.  Fourth 
(Revised)  Edition,  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

A  CONCISE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  LEONARD  A.  MAGNUS.  5s.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

By  WILLIAM  ABBOTT,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  3s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED 
AND  RESET. 

GEOMETRY. 

By  S.  O.  ANDREW,  M.A.  Revised  by  the  Author 
and  R.  Wyfe  Bayliss,  M.A.  3s. 

GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE  ELEMEN- 
TAIRE  avec  Exercices. 

By  W.  M.  POOLE,  M.A.,  R.N.C.,  Osborne.  2s.  6d. 

MATTER,  FORM,  AND  STYLE. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  in  the  Writing  of  English  Composi¬ 
tion.  By  HARDRESS  O’GRADY.  2s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

(For  Junior  Forms.)  By  E.  E.  KITCHENER,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

(For  Junior  Forms.)  By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt. 
Based  upon  the  new  Terminology.  Is.  6d. 


ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS, 

JUNIOR  AND  PRELIMINARY. 


noatbcmatici?  anb  Science. 

Algebra,  Junior.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and 

Augustus  Barraclough,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  With  Answers,  3s. 

Algebra,  Junior,  Test  Questions  in.  By  Fabian 
Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Is.  With  Answers,  Is.  3d. 

Arithmetic,  The  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A.  (With 

or  without  Answers.)  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Arithmetic,  Junior,  Test  Questions  in.  Is.  With 

Answers,  Is.  3d. 

Arithmetic,  Preliminary.  By  Augustus  Barraclough, 

M.A.  Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  Is.  9d. 

Botany,  Junior.  By  Prof.  Francis  Caters,  D.Sc. 

2s.  6d. 

Chemistry,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  2s.  6d. 

Chemistry,  Preliminary.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

Geometry,  Junior.  By  A.  Gr.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

2s.  6d. 

Geometry,  Preliminary.  By  Fabian  Rosenberg,  M.A., 

B.Sc.  2s.  With  or  without  Answers. 

Heat,  Junior.  By  John  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  2s. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Jude, 
D.Sc.,  M.A.,  and  John  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Mechanics,  Junior.  By  Fabian  Rosenberg,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

2s.  6d. 

Experimental  Science,  Junior.  By  W.  M.  Hooton, 

M.A.,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Xanguaaes,  ibistor^,  anb  (Beo^rapb^ 

English  Composition,  Junior  Course  of.  By  E.  W. 

Edmunds,  M.A. ,  B.Sc.  Is.  6d. 

English  Course,  Preliminary.  Including  Grammar 

and  Composition.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

English  Grammar,  with  Parsing  and  Analysis, 

Junior.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

French  Course,  New  Junior.  By  G.  A.  Roberts,  M.A. 

2s.  6d. 

French  Course,  Preliminary.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A., 
and  H.  E.  Truelove,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

French  Reader,  Junior.  With  Rotes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Professor  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

French  Reader,  New  Junior.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal, 

L.  6s  L.,  and  L.  J.  Gardiner,  M.A.  2s. 

Geography,  Junior.  By  G.  C.  Fry,  M.Sc.  2s.  6d. 
Geography,  Preliminary.  By  E.  G.  Hodgkison,  B.A. 

Is.  6d. 

History  of  England,  Preliminary.  By  M.  K.  Elliott, 

Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A. 

2s. 

Latin  Course,  New  Junior.  By  J.  V.  Thompson,  M.A., 

and  Ll.  M.  Penn,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Latin  Reader,  New  Junior.  By  A.  J.  Tate,  M.A.  2s. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  books  for  the  College  of  Preceptors  Certificate 
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IS  A  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE  P 

By  Sydney  EL  Kenwood. 

I  do  not  know  who  said,  “  L’education,  c’est  le  deploiement 
de  l’homme  but  it  is  a  terse  expression  of  a  pedagogical 
platitude,  and  serves  well  as  a  basis  for  the  remarks  which 
follow.  The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  dexterity — 
the  fruits  of  instruction — are  so  widely  mistaken  even  now¬ 
adays  for  the  real  thing  that  the  restatement  of  the  platitude 
seems  to  me  excusable. 

Now,  if  the  object  of  education  be  really  to  unfold  the  human 
being,  its  means  must  match  its  ends :  that  is,  they  must  con¬ 
cern  definitely  human  material.  That  this  view  is  not  widely 
held  by  the  man  in  the  street  results  from  a  misconception  of 
the  end  to  be  attained.  Brutally  stated,  his  desire  is  not  for  a 
man,  but  a  mechanic  ;  and  quite  sensibly,  on  this  view,  he  does 
not  see  the  use  of  means  to  an  end  he  does  not  understand, 
and,  not  understanding,  does  not  want.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  means  must  match  ends. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  thing  as  a  scientific  education  be  possible,  since  its 
means  are  non-human,  and  because  it  seeks  a  human  end. 
Beyond  the  advantage  of  method — a  method  by  no  means  ap¬ 
plicable  to  human  affairs — all  that  science  appears  to  offer  is 
instruction,  which,  as  has  been  recognized  for  centuries,  is 
not  education  at  all.  And  further,  the  matters  with  which  it 
deals  must  remain  without  any  large  share  of  human  interest, 
for  man  is  interested  chiefly  in  the  achievements  of  his  own 
creative  impulse  —  in  the  records  of  human  emotion  and 
imagination.  Thus,  while  the  cultured  mind  delights  in  the 
classics  of  all  languages,  the  man  and  the  boy  in  the  street 
read  stories  “  with  a  strong  love  interest.”  Where  the  human¬ 
ities  touch  science  the  case  is,  of  course,  somewhat  different. 
There  is  human  interest  in  the  partly  human  creations  of 
science,  in  machines  to  enslave  natural  forces  or  to  overcome 
our  limitations.  But  applied  humanism  cannot  compete  with 
the  pure  thing  in  the  affection  of  the  race.  The  surprising 
weekly  inventions  of  Charles  Ford  found  a  large  juvenile 
public  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  the  contemporary  adven¬ 
tures  of  Buffalo  Bill  were  vastly  more  popular,  and  that  hero 
never  invented  anything  except  dramatic  incidents.  A  machine 
can  never  take  the  place  of  a  poem.  Invention  cannot  dis¬ 
place  imagination.  We  value  both,  but  not  equally. 

|  This  difference  in  values  is  not  unconnected,  I  think,  with 
/  the  natural  desire  for  liberty.  There  is  something  inherently 
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repulsive  in  the  idea  of  a  force  to  which  we  must  bow,  and 
against  which  struggle  is  absurd.  We  start  with  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  path  which  offers  endless  variation, 
a  choice  so  rich  as  to  appear  limitless  and  unconditioned. 
The  human  being  is  apt  to  be  scornful  of  those  who  urge  the 
natural  impossibility  of  imaginative  flights.  Schiller  laughed 
enormously  when  astronomers  informed  him  that  Jupiter 
could  not  possibly  have  appeared  to  lure  Wallenstein  to  his 
doom.  We  should  all  discountenance  a  critic  who  pointed 
out  that  “  Crossing  the  Bar  ”  was  not  nautically  accurate. 
The  tyranny  of  natural  law'only  differs  from  other  tyrannies 
in  that  it  is  impartial  and  universal. 

The  very  universality  of  our  preference  for  the  humanities 
indicates  that  its  reason  lies  deep  down  in  our  nature.  The 
modern  cry,  emphasized  by  the  War,  is  for  a  revolution  in 
our  educational  method,  for  the  substitution  of  science  for  the 
classics.  On  the  eve  of  impending  changes  it  is  well  to  stay 
and  consider  one  or  two  points.  All  revolutions  involve 
waste  of  energy,  and  such  as  fly  in  the  face  of  a  well-marked 
evolution  are  ridiculous.  No  revolution  has  ever  succeeded  in 
its  first  wild  aim ;  there  has  always  had  to  be  an  eventual 
compromise,  and  not  infrequently  a  humbling  swing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  world  were  governed  by  philo¬ 
sophers,  as  Plato  hoped,  revolutions  could  not  occur;  but  the 
one  fixed  political  principle  of  our  ruler  Demos  is  that  any 
change  is  for  the  better. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  change  longed  for  by 
the  extremists?  One  result  saute  aux  yeux.  We  shall  be 
better  disciplined  ;  our  minds  will  be  more  orderly ;  our 
efficiency  will  increase.  A  humanistic  education  tends  to  the 
feeling  that  “action  is  a  trifle  vulgar.”  Scientific  training 
will  show  us  that  action  is  everything,  and  pure  thought 
waste  of  time — a  point  of  view  strangely  like  that  of  modern 
Prussia.  We  may  here  remind  the  extremists  that  discipline 
is  not  without  its  dangers,  and,  further,  that  the  indiscipline 
of  minds  reared  on  the  classics  is  at  best  an  unproved 
theory. 

Unhappily,  any  idea  of  examining  the  people  to  discover  the 
effects  of  the  rival  systems  must  be  condemned  at  the  outset 
as  impossible.  But  we  can  each  form  a  rough  guess  based  on 
our  own  experience  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  We  can 
all  gain  some  private  idea  of  what  would  happen  if  we 
swapped  horses.  We  can  all  ask  ourselves,  for  example,  why 
a  k°rn  man  reared  on  science  is  frequently  an  intoler- 

r  i  t ?re’  an(^  a  classical  Scots  crofter  is  often  a  de- 
lightful  companion.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  shall 
be  invited  to  vote  on  the  question  we  shall  be  able  to  decide 
which  to  us  seems  the  freer  and  broader  mind,  which  that 
o  the  narrow  partisan.  And  if  the  British  public  can  be 
awakened  to  consciousness  of  what  it  really  does  think— if 
it  can  be  induced  to  penetrate  the  clouds  of  proximate  ex¬ 
pediency  and  arrive  at  its  own  true  opinion— there  will  be 
small  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  30th  of  September. 

Present:  Mr  R  F.  Charles,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair; 
Prof.  Adams,  Dr  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Barlet,  the  Rev.  J.  0. 
Bevan,  Mr  Butler  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Miss 
Crookshank,  Miss  Dawes,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Miss  Frodsham,  Mr. 

S6’  The^el-  R‘  Lee’  Mr‘  Tongsdon,  Miss 
Max-well,  Mr.  Millar  Inghs,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  the 

£eJ-  J‘  ?™th’Jhe  Bev.  Canon  Swallow,  Mr.  Thornton, 

Mr  Wilson^’  ^  ^  agstaff,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  White,  and 

.  ^  *ie  Council  expressed  general  agreement  with  the  follow - 
ing  resolutions,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Councils  of 
the  Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modern 
Language  Associations  :— 

1.  It  is  essential  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational 
system  should  make  adequate  provision  for  both  humanistic  and 
scientific  studies. 

2  Premature  specialization  on  any  one  particular  group  of 
studies,  whether  humanistic  or  scientific,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 


others,  is  a  serious  danger,  not  only  to  education  generally,  but 
to  the  studies  concerned. 

3.  Humanistic  education  implies  the  adequate  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  geography  and  history,  which  in  each  case 
should,  at  the  appropriate  stage  of  education,  go  beyond  the 
pupil’s  own  language  and  country. 

4.  The  representatives  of  humanistic  studies  would  welcome 
from  the  representatives  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences 
a  statement  with  regard  to  those  studies  similar  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  3. 

5.  In  all  reform  of  education  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  first  object  is  the  training  of  human  beings  in  mind  and 
character,  as  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  that  any  technical 
preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  a  particular  profession,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  work  must  be  consistent  with  this  principle. 

6.  Subject  to  the  above  principles  the  associations  concerned 
would  welcome  a  comprehensive  revision  of  needs. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who 
had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions  :  — Licentiates!] ip— 
Sidney  Harold  Moores ;  Associateship  —  Andries  Frederik 
Conradie  and  Peter  Barbour  MacFarlane. 

Grants  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  amounting  to 
£50  were  made  to  Life  Members  of  the  College. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : 

Mr.  S.  E.  Dixon,  A.C.P.,  Post  Office,  Willesboro’,  Ashford, 
Kent ; 

Miss  G.  0.  Gardner,  A. C.P.,  98  Manor  Road,  Wallington. 

Mr.  Wagstaff  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

That  the  Council  cordially  approves  the  proposal  to  establish 
an  educational  entente  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Allied  and  friendly  countries,  and  is  prepared  to  co-operate 
towards  the  promotion  of  such  an  entente. 


ine  toiiowmg  books  have  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press. — Hale’s  Domestic  Science,  Part  II- 
Jv !li?S  S  Uu’ds  of  i  Kirkinan’s  Sand’s  Les  Ailes  de  Courage  ;  Lobban’s 

Shakespeare  s  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  Macpherscn’s  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  : 
Coleridge ^U1°^e  1H  -^me*'eenth  Century;  Thompson’s  Selections  from 

Healthy  Giil'™2  AND  Hodder  &  Stoughton.— Cunning  and  Campbell's  The 

Gramniar C,HETTE  &  ^°'  _  8  New  Conversational  Elementary  French 

Sy  fSs.ftXT  Coll“|Ui,1  p,rt  1 :  Mmer  *nd 

By  Macmulas  &  Co.— Hadley's  Manual  of  Practical  Physics;  Nesfield's 
How  to  Summarize,  Expand,  or  Recast  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  •  Usher¬ 
ed  and  Trimble  s  Practical  Mathematics  for  Technical  Students,  Part  II 
gy  J*  Murray.— Proceedings  of  the  Classical  Association,  Vol  XIII 
v,vLAe.0pFO,?D  University  PREss.-Boas’s  Shakespeare’s  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing ,  Buck  s  Oxford  Song  Book ;  Gaskell’s  Cranford,  The  Cage  at  Cran- 

Cosnef 'nf  St6  TMv0r  aiid  ?f°tta&e  ;  K,p's  Scientific  German  Render-,  Milner’s 
Uospel  of  Luke ,  Scott  s  Marmion ;  Stevenson’s  Handwork  and  Social 
History ;  Wethenll  s  The  World  and  its  Discovery,  Parts  I  to  IV. 

.At  t  t  Uutvebbity  Tutorial  Press.— Rosenberg’s  Preliminary  Geometry, 
and  Test  Questions  in  Junior  Algebra  ;  Weekes’s  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Calendar  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland. 

Calendar  of  St.  Andrews  University. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Calendar  of  Birkbeck  College. 

Calendar  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Calendar  of  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  the  28th  of  October. 

Present:  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair;  Prof 
Adamson,  Dr  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Bayley,  Rev. 
i  °'  S™*  ReA  J’  B-  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  Charles, 
^SS  Fredsham,  Mr.  Hardie,  Mr.  Hawe,  Miss 
Lawford,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Pendlebury. 

•i\SS  \anrie^L  -MT  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr 
Wilson. 

Diplomas  and  Prizes  were  granted  to  the  successful  can- 
didates  at  the  recent  Summer  Examination.  (For  list  see 
pages  152,  153.) 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  special  Committee,  the  Council 
decided  to  institute  an  Examination  for  Certificates  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency  m  Commercial  Subjects  suitable  for  candidates  of 
sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  who  have  been  able  to  devote 
at‘elast“e  Tear  to  the  study  of  such  subjects. 

I  he  Educational  Committee  presented  a  Report  recom¬ 
mending  that  certain  steps  be  taken  to  promote  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  an  educational  entente  with  allied  countries  and 
neutrals.  The  Report  was  adopted. 

It  was  referred  to  a  special  Committee  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  establishing  an  Evening  Training  Department  for 
Teachers. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Dixon  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Fox,  M.A.,  F.C.P.,  19  Stedham  Chambers,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  W.C.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  College. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  :  — 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Porter’s  Euripides’  Rhesus. 

By  the  Oxford  University  PRess.— George  Eliot’s  Romola. 

Calendar  of  Aberdeen  University. 

Calendar  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Calendar  of  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

Calendar  of  University  of  Bristol. 

Ca  endar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Calendar  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE  UPLANDS  ASSOCIATION* 


This  Second  August  Meeting,  held  at  Bangor,  North  Wales,  has 
shown  to  all  of  us  that  the  methods  of  promoting  educational  reform 
which  we  have  adopted  are  worth  pursuing. 

First  and  foremost  we  welcome  the  opportunity  of  both  formal 
and  informal  conversation,  and  discussion  and  exchange  of  opinion. 
A  fortnight  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  such  exchange  can  be 
effected.  We  arrange  for  regular  classes  and  lecture  courses,  but 
these  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  By  many  routes  we  hope  to  reach 
a  clearer  conception  of  those  large  and  far-reaching  principles  which 
must  underlie  any  thorough  programme  of  reform. 

The  daily  programme  begins  with  a  lecture  (followed  perhaps  by 
twenty  minutes’  discussion)  addressed  to  the  whole  meeting.  The 
latter  part  of  the  morning,  Summer  Classes  of  small  size  are  arranged, 
offering  a  choice  of  studies.  One  group,  especially  those  engaged  in 
training  college  work,  have  worked  at  Psychology  and  Child  Study  ; 
another  has  dealt  with  Social  Aspects  of  Education  ;  and  a  third  group, 
including  the  parents  who  have  joined  us  this  year,  have  given  special 
attention  to  Relations  of  Home  and  School. 

In  the  afternoons,  “  practical  ”  courses  are  available  ;  Nature  Study 
and  G-ardening,  Scientific  Housekeeping,  Eurhythmies,  and  Singing 
have  been  selected,  because  work  in  these  directions  seems  not  only  to 
be  congenial  to  the  holidays,  but  to  be  helpful  in  discovering  directions 
in  which  “reform  ”  is  to  be  sought.  No  one  can  pretend  to  become 
a  qualified  gardener  in  a  fortnight,  but  the  time  is  adequate  to  come 
into  real  relations  with  the  soil  and  the  plants,  and  it  is  our  business 
to  find  in  these  special  pursuits  the  universal  elements  which  make 
them  so  important  to  the  rising  generation.  As  the  years  pass  we 
shall  probably  introduce  new  “  subjects,”  both  in  the  practical  classes 
and  in  the  theoretical  work  of  the  morning  hours— such  as  the  Direct 
Method  of  Language  Teaching,  Geography,  and  Regional  Survey. 
Prof.  Shelley  would  this  year  have  conducted  a  course  of  practical 
work  in  Literature  if  he  could  have  been  released  from  military 
duties. 

Whatever  new  studies  are  introduced,  they  will  conform  to  the 
same  purpose — finding  relations  between  the  narrow  field  of  the 
special  student  and  the  complete  life  of  the  child  on  whose  behalf 
we  are  engaged.  There  are  many  Summer  Schools  which  teachers 
can  attend  who  desire  to  qualify  in  various  subjects  ;  we  do  not 
aim  to  compete  with  those,  but  to  complete,  and  if  need  be  revise, 
their  point  of  view. 

Among  those  attending  the  first  meeting  at  Glastonbury,  1915, 
were  two  or  three  families  with  young  children.  Their  presence 
among  us  was  not  only  delightful,  but  most  helpful  to  our  work. 
We  therefore  decided  to  invite  parents  to  spend  their  holiday  at 
Bangor,  bringing  their  children,  for  whom  we  undertook  to  provide 
classes  for  a  few  hours  each  day  in  pursuits  congenial  to  a  holiday 
time,  such  as  Nature  Study,  Handicrafts,  Eurhythmies.  So  far 
the  response  to  this  invitation  has  been  small,  doubtless  largely 
due  to  war  conditions,  but  we  shall  repeat  the  plan  next  year,  for 
we  feel  very  sure  that  our  efforts  to  investigate  educational  reform 
will  be  helped  by  bringing  into  the  circle  of  discussion  and  of 
enterprise  those  who  look  at  our  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
thoughtful  parents.  We  believe  that,  when  the  plan  is  more  widely 
known,  it  will  he  appreciated,  and  parents  will  be  glad  to  join  us 
both  on  their  own  behalf  and  for  the  children’s  sake.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  establish  an  elaborate  scheme  of  Holiday  Classes  for 
children  ;  to  do  that  would  divert  us  from  our  main  purpose.  But 
by  having  a  certain  number  of  children  we  can  do  something,  even 
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in  the  short  period  of  a  Summer  Meeting,  to  “demonstrate”  the 
relation  between  theory  and  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  advertised  programme  the  students  arranged 
among  themselves  several  Conferences  on  topics  which  they  found 
of  special  interest,  a  concert  was  offered  to  wounded  soldiers  from 
a  neighbouring  hospital,  Folk  Dancing  was  enjoyed  in  the  evenings, 
and  an  interchange  of  meetings  with  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association,  also  held  in  Bangor,  was  of 
mutual  benefit.  Finally,  we  had  the  rare  privilege  of  a  visit  from 
Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  on  the  last  days  of  the  meeting.. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bangor  has  afforded  us  a  delightful  holiday. 
The  two  Wednesday  afternoons  and  the  middle  Saturday  were 
set  apart  for  excursions;  those  who  entered  for  the  Nature  Study 
Course  took  additional  excursions.  With  the  Snowdon  Range  and 
Anglesea,  with  Aber  and  Penmaenmawr  along  the  coast,  and  the 
castles  of  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  Beaumaris,  more  was  offered  to  us 
than  the  time  at  our  disposal  could  cover.  For  this  reason  we  feel 
that  the  plan  of  arranging  for  one  week-end  at  Bangor  before  the 
programme  of  lectures,  and  another  at  the  close  has  been  justified. 

The  Normal  College  is  an  ideal  home  for  students  of  education,  and 
Principal  Harris  has  given  us  a  genial  welcome. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  make  plans  for  1917,  but  if  the  way  opens 
the  general  feeling  of  our  members  indicates  a  wish  to  visit  Bangor 
next  year.  Not  only  do  the  hostels  serve  capitally  for  the  bulk  of  our 
students,  but  Upper  Bangor  has  ample  resources  in  lodgings  to  meet 
the  needs  of  families,  and  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
Pritchard  for  helping  them  to  find  suitable  accommodation. 


THE  LONDON  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presented  to  the  Annual  Conference,  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.  C. ,  on  October  21,  shows  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  membership  of  20,500—2,300  London  teachers  are 
serving  with  H.M.  Forces.  The  Roll  of  Honour  indicates  that  up  to 
the  end  of  September,  seventy-five  London  teachers  had  been  killed 
or  died  of  wounds  or  died  in  training.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
London  teachers  have  contributed  directly  £32,000  to  three  Funds— 
nearly  £11,000  to  the  National  Relief  Fund,  £2,000  to  the  London 
Teachers’  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  and  £19,000  to  the  National  Teachers’ 
War  Aid  Fund  raised  to  help  teachers  (or  their  dependents)  who  may 
suffer  disability  through  service  with  H.M.  Forces. 

The  Report  deals  with  the  numerous  activities  of  the  London 
Teachers’  Association,  but  the  subject  of  educational  expenditure 
as  affected  by  War  economies  is  specially  dealt  with.  The  action 
of  the  L.C.C.  in  reducing  the  estimates  of  expenditure  upon  educa¬ 
tion  is  severely  criticized.  It  is  claimed  that  the  opposition  of 
London  teachers  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  education 
had  aroused  public  opinion.  “War  economies  in  educational 
expenditure  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  trifling.  The  London  Authority  has  been  left  in  an  un¬ 
enviable  position  of  isolation.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  work 
of  the  teachers  of  London,  while  it  failed  to  achieve  its  immediate 
object  of  salving  educational  expenditure  in  the  Metropolis,  was 
largely  responsible  for  preventing  the  rest  of  the  country  from  follow¬ 
ing  London’s  example. 


Matriculation  at  Cambridge  was  conducted  on  Tuesday,  and  gave 
156  freshmen,  against  296  last  October,  and  over  1,100  in  a  normal 
year. — The  Times. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference  will  take 
place  at  Rugby  School  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  21  and  22, 
business  beginning  at  2.15  p.m.  on  the  former  day. — The  Times. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  from 
women  of  all  classes  wishing  to  be  trained  as  munition  workers  at  the 
centres  which  the  Ministry  has  established  by  arrangement  with  Edu¬ 
cational  Authorities  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  especially 
desired  to  train  persons  who  are  not  at  present  employed  in  any  form 
of  directly  productive  work.  The  training  is  in  all  cases  free,  the 
students  undertaking  to  enter  a  munition  factory  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  The  length  of  the  course  varies  in  different  localities,  the 
maximum  being  six  weeks,  six  days  a  week,  four  hours  a  day — 144 
hours  in  all.  A  list  of  the  centres  at  which  students  are  received  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W. — The  Times. 
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REVIEWS. 


Sadoleto  on  Education.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  K.  Forbes. 

(7s.  6d.  net.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  famous  Bishop  and  Cardinal’s 
“  De  Pueris  Recte  Instituendis,”  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
available  in  English,  though  there  are  French  and  Italian 
translations.  It  is  becoming  a  recognized  plan  for  people 
who  wish  to  make  their  way  as  teachers  of  pedagogy  to  select 
some  hitherto  unknown  foreign  writer  on  the  subject  and 
“  work  him  up  ”  for  English  readers.  But  this  book  is  not 
a  case  in  point.  To  begin  with,  its  authors  have  already 
made  their  name  and  established  their  position,  and  are 
accordingly  in  no  need  of  this  extraneous  aid  in  backing  up 
a  reputation.  But  more  important  still  is  the  obvious  zest 
with  which  they  have  done  their  work.  Sadoleto  has  been  no 
task  for  them,  they  have  revelled  in  the  writings  of  their 
author,  and  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader  that 
Sadoleto-Campagnac-Forbes  make  a  trio  of  men  who  think 
alike — an  educational  brotherhood.  The  Introduction  puts 
the  ordinary  reader  at  his  ease  by  acquainting  him  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  original  book  was  written, 
and  by  supplying  such  explanations  as  are  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  milieu  in  which  it  was  composed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Sadoleto’s  views  on  education 
were  aristocratic.  This,  indeed,  was  inevitable,  since  in  his 
time  the  democratic  ideal  did  not  exist.  The  very  fact  that 
his  scheme  of  education  extended  to  the  age  of  twenty-four 
necessarily  excluded  all  but  the  well-to-do.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  is  the  age  the  Americans  have  fixed  upon 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  an  educational  course,  and  they  are 
trying  to  modify  their  University  and  school  curriculum  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  other  points,  too,  this  old  writer  has  antici¬ 
pated  what  modern  educational  theory  is  emphasizing — e.g. 
the  time  element  (page  13).  He  realizes  that  teaching  is  a 
difficult  art.  It  would  be  well  if  Education  Committees 
would  lay  to  heart  his  emphatic  words  :  “  Skill  in  insti’uction 
is  vouchsafed  to  few.”  It  is  because  of  this  difficulty  that 
Sadoleto  admits  that  it  may  be  desirable  for  fathers  to  get 
in  specialists  to  teach  their  sons,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
prefers  that,  wherever  possible,  the  father  should  do  the 
training  of  his  son  for  himself.  His  own  nephew,  Paullus, 
was  at  the  time  being  trained,  and  it  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  work  should  be  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
betwreen  nephew  and  uncle,  in  which  inevitably  the  uncle 
plays  the  predominant  part.  This  form  of  presentation  has 
many  disadvantages,  but  it  bas  undoubtedly  the  one  advantage 
that  it  keeps  the  discussion  within  reasonable  limits  of  ab¬ 
straction  and  difficulty.  Even  a  learned  gentleman  of  ample 
leisuie  cannot  become  hopelessly  abstruse  if  he  has  to  keep 
np  the  appearance  of  a  conversation  with  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
Except  about  the  middle  of  the  book,  where  the  two  kinds 
of  falseness  tempts  the  author  to  a  Platonic  treatment,  the 
tlow  of  thought  js  clear,  and  the  results  definite.  Naturally, 
the  standpoint  is  that  of  humanism,  Christian  humanism, 
the  translators  make  an  excellent  point  of  the  old  church¬ 
mans  combination  of  skill  and  honesty  in  accepting  both 
the  humanist  and  the  Christian  standpoint,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  cordially  approve  of  the  attitude  he  adopts. 

The  book  has  been  said  to  be  written  rather  for  parents 
than  for  teachers,  but,  naturally,  this  does  not  rule  out 
teachers,  particularly  those  teachers  who  have  boarders,  and 
are  therefore,  in  Tarver’s  characteristic  phrase,  “foster- 
parents.  All  that  is  meant  by  the  criticism  is  really  that 
‘  adoleto  taice,®  t!)e  whole  of  the  boy’s  nature  into  account. 
In  this  he  falls  into  line  with  the  modern  attitude  which  is 
more  and  more  unwilling  to  separate  teaching  and  training 
t  he  contribution  of  Sadoleto,  then,  falls  into  that  increasing 
class  of  books  that  take  the  wide  view  of  education:  the  view 
of  the  State  that  realizes  that  it,  too,  is  a  foster  parent. 

The  translators  regret  their  inability  to  present  the  Latin 
version  side  by  side  with  their  own.  The  public  will  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  disappointment  as  scholars,  but  it  will  not 
grieve  overmuch.  It  has  got  what  it  wanted  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  translation  is  at  least  as  good  as 
the  original.  The  sympathy  with  their  author  and  their  own 
recognized  scholarship  have  enabled  the  translators  to  put 


their  readers  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  real  Sadoleto.  Fur¬ 
ther,  their  foot-notes  are  not  only  abundant  in  quantity,  but 
admirable  in  quality.  They  really  illustrate  the  text.  The 
reader  might  want  a  little  help  in  understanding  what  conno¬ 
tation  Sadoleto  attaches  to  the  term  “  astrology,”  but  this  is 
the  only  case  we  have  noticed  where  more  help  is  needed. 
Our  English  educational  literature  is  greatly  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  this  scholarly  volume. 


American  University  Progress  and  College  Reform.  By  James 
H.  Baker.  (4s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  our  whole  educational  system  is 
going  into  the  melting  pot,  and  it  is  realized  that  what  is  done 
with  the  Universities  will  have  a  determining  influence  on  all 
the  rest,  a  book  like  this  is  of  special  value.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  who  has  grown  old  in  University  service  in  the  States, 
and  has  held  many  official  positions,  including  the  presidency 
of  a  State  University  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  formidably 
named  “  National  Council  of  Education  on  Economy  of  Time 
in  Education.  He  has  himself  taken  part  in  much  of  the 
progress  he  describes,  and  as  we  in  England  have  shown  a 
certain  tendency  to  follow — all  unwittingly,  no  doubt — in  the 
footsteps  of  American  University  development,  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  give  attention  to  what  President  Baker  has  to  say. 
The  distinction  between  College  and  University  is  a  burning 
question  in  the  States,  and  the  discussion  of  this  subject  may 
throw  useful  light  on  our  problem  in  England  of  the  relation 
between  the  higher  forms  at  our  secondary  schools  and  the 
lower  grades  at  the  University.  Should  the  Intermediate 
Examination  of  the  London  University,  for  example,  be  taken 
at  the  secondary  school  P  With  regard  to  the  classification  of 
the  Universities  themselves,  there  are  again  instructive  paral¬ 
lels  in  America.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  instance,  that 
Dr.  Baker  speaks  of  “  the  real  University,  like  Johns  Hopkins 
or  Clark,  implying  that  the  ideal  towards  which  we  are 
working  is  the  post-graduate  or  research  school.  But  there 
is  surely  room  in  national  education  for  institutions  of  all 
grades,  and  the  ordinary  teaching  University  of  what  may  be 
called  in  England  the  Civic  type,  and  in  America  the  State 
type,  deserves  the  title  of  University,  and  is  doing  excellent 
work.  What  is  needed  is  a  certain  amount  of  organization  to 
prevent  overlapping.  Dr.  Baker  gives  a  depressing  account 
of  the  teaching  in  the  American  colleges.  There  have  been 
many  University  “  surveys  ”  of  late  years,  and  each  survey 
brings  its  crop  of  deficiencies.  “  Twenty-five  kinds  of  defects 
in  methods  of  college  instruction  were  enumerated  by  a  recent 
college  survey.”  One  point  that  is  brought  out  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  profession.  Teaching  stands  distinctly  at 
the  head  of  the  professions  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
American  colleges  and  collegiate  departments  of  Universities. 
The  same  is  true  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  fact  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  recognized,  nor  are  its  implications.  Teachers 
must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  coming  modifications  of 
our  University  system.  Another  shadow  that  coming  develop¬ 
ments  cast  before  them  is  the  development  of  the  Summer 
School.  That  has  come  to  stay  in  America,  and  is  making  its 
appearance  here.  On  one  point  Dr.  Baker  lays  great  stress — 
the  need  for  standardizing  higher  education.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  American  Bureau  of  Education,  there  are  at  present 
forty  standardizing  agencies  in  the  States.  Naturally,  Dr. 
Baker  does  not  want  more  :  what  he  demands  is  some  mode 
of  standardizing  the  agencies  themselves.  Here  we  must  walk 
warily.  There  is  always  danger  of  a  centralizing  tendency 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  liberty  among  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned.  Dr.  Baker  admits  this,  but  maintains  that  at  present 
the  danger  is  all  on  the  side  of  sloppiness  and  a  lowering  of 
the  standard.  There  may  be  justification  for  a  temporary 
rigidity  of  standard  in  America.  We  can  see  no  trace  of  such 
a  need  for  Great  Britain.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  mat¬ 
ters,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  reformers  to  examine 
with  care  the  views  and  evidence  set  forth  in  this  book. 


Pre-Meiji  Education  in  Japan.  By  Frank  Alonson  Lombard. 
nn  .  (U8,  ne^  Tokyo  :  Methodist  Publishing  House.) 

Ihis  is  a  study  of  Japanese  education  previous  to  the  Re¬ 
storation  of  1868.  It  is  written  by  an  American  professor  of 
English  and  Education  at  a  Japanese  University,  and  thus 
carries  authority,  even  if  it  did  not  have  its  “Appreciation” 
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by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  reviewer  cannot  pretend  to  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  in  the  text,  and  can 
only  give  his  impressions  of  how  the  book  strikes  him.  It 
naturally  takes  its  place  as  a  preliminary  volume  to  Baron 
Kikuchi’s  study  of  the  current  educational  system  of  Japan. 
That  study  conveys  the  impression  that  there  is  something 
wonderful  in  the  educational  l’evival  of  1868,  and  Mr.  Lombard 
confirms  this  by  speaking  frequently  of  “  the  miracle  of  Japan.” 
Wherein  this  miracle  consists,  and  how  it  was  brought  about, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  subject  of  the  book.  Japan  seems  to  be 
troublesome  to  its  critics  even  from  the  beginning.  We  are 
told,  to  start  with,  that  the  name  “New  Japan”  is  unjustifiable, 
since  the  Japanese  are  neither  a  modern  nor  an  ancient  people. 
The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  a  very  broad  and  general 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Japanese,  and  then  goes  on 
to  trace  in  detail  the  evolution  of  education  among  them.  The 
general  effect  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  confusing  for 
the  reader.  He  is  brought  into  touch  with  so  much  that  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  western  way  of  thinking  that  he  can  only 
read  with  admiration  what  Prof.  Lombard  himself  appears  at 
any  rate  to  understand  clearly.  Some  of  us  have  always  been 
suspicious  of  those  writers  who  include  a  chapter  on  Chinese 
education  in  their  general  history  of  the  education  of  the  world. 
But  in  this  book  we  appear  to  be  getting  the  real  thing,  though 
we  are  not  quite  fit  to  take  it  in.  Intensely  interesting  are  the 
quotations  from  Chinese  educational  literature,  and  the  Japan¬ 
ese  educational  principles  set  forth  in  tabular  form.  As  we 
get  on  in  the  book  we  seem  to  find  our  feet.  The  period  from 
1603  to  1868  is  much  easier  work,  and  we  begin  to  feel  that  we 
are  following  intelligently.  Here  again  there  are  many  inter¬ 
esting  quotations  which  have  evidently  been  sufficiently  occi- 
dentalized  to  make  them  intelligible.  When  the  author  deals 
with  social  education,  and  introduces  such  familiar  topics  as 
the  education  of  women,  we  feel  more  at  our  ease.  Gradually, 
as  we  approach  the  present,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are 
once  more  in  the  realms  of  reality,  and  are  dealing  with  living 
human  beings  who  are  influencing  the  politics  of  the  world. 
Honestly,  we  think  we  understand  the  Japanese  a  little  better 
after  going  through  this  book.  The  miracle  of  Japan  remains 
as  marvellous  as  before,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  next 
Japanese  who  calls  upon  us  will  be  as  inscrutable  behind  his 
bland  smile  as  all  his  predecessors  have  been ;  but  we  do  feel 
that,  thanks  to  Prof.  Lombard,  we  have  got  a  clue  which, 
patiently  followed,  may  lead  us  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  a  mysterious  race. 


The  Nation  of  the  Future.  By  L.  Hadden  Guest. 

(2s.  net.  G.  Bell.) 

This  book  is  described  as  a  survey  of  hygienic  conditions 
and  possibilities  in  school  and  home  life.  We  gather  from 
the  preface  that  most  of  the  material  has  already  appeared 
in  periodical  form,  which  accounts  for  the  curious  intro¬ 
duction  of  remarks  on  India  in  the  midst  of  general  matter. 
The  author  writes  from  wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  and 
presents  a  convincing  case  for  medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  for  school  clinics.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  school 
children  he  adopts  an  attitude  that  is  becoming  popular 
among  doctors.  Whatever  happens,  the  child  must  be  fed. 
“  To  refuse  to  feed  a  child  because  the  parents  are  known  to 
be  in  receipt  of  a  wage  adequate  to  supply  proper  food,  is 
to  use  the  ill-health  of  the  child  as  a  method  of  argument 
with  the  parent.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  an  allowable 
argument.”  But  doctors  must  remember  that  when  they 
pass  from  medicine  to  economics  they  speak  not  as  experts 
but  as  plain  men.  It  is  different  when  they  distinguish 
between  “  malnutrition  ”  and  what  is  usually  understood  by 
the  term,  “  insufficient  feeding.”  So,  too,  we  listen  respect¬ 
fully  when,  from  his  wide  experience,  Dr.  Guest  tells  us  that 
“  Most  schools  are  dirty.  They  are  insufficiently  washed  and 
insufficiently  brushed  and  dusted.”  The  book  bristles  with 
strikingly  expressed  opinions  generally  well  supported  by 
illustrative  references  to  cases  and  figures.  But  why,  in 
referring  to  Dr.  Burt,  does  he  put  the  word  “  psychologist  ” 
in  inverted  commas  ?  At  the  top  of  page  60  Dr.  Guest  him¬ 
self  drops  into  psychology,  for  he  claims  that  the  inspection 
of  the  future  will  be  “physical,  mental,  and  emotional.” 
Is  the  doctor  to  become  psychologist  or  the  psychologist 
doctor  P  In  any  case,  we  welcome  the  prospect  held  out  of  a 


more  complete  inspection  and  record  of  the  qualities  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  con¬ 
cerned  will  read  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  what  Dr.  Guest  has 
to  say  in  favour  of  centralized  clinics.  Teachers  will  welcome 
his  plea  for  co-ordination  and  subscribe  to  his  doctrine,  “  the 
school  clinic,  the  school  doctors,  and  the  school  nurses  must 
be  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  organization  as  the  school 
teachers.”  But  it  must  be  co-ordination,  not  subordination. 


The  Mentally  Defective  Child.  By  Meredith  Young. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Lewis.) 

The  substance  of  this  book  was  delivered  in  the  form  of 
lectures  to  teachers,  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  emi¬ 
nently  practical  and  businesslike.  Its  author  has  quite  ob¬ 
viously  been  in  close  contact  with  the  people  to  whom  his  book 
appeals.  With  respect  to  the  defective  child  there  is  at  present 
rather  a  delicate  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the 
doctor.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  doctor  has  any 
more  right  than  the  teacher  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
intelligence  of  school  pupils,  and  certainly  the  chapter  on  the 
Binet- Simon  Tests  is  not  the  most  convincing  in  the  book. 
Dr.  Young  himself  appreciates  the  delicacy  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  pi’ofessions  as  shown  on  page  43,  and  the  most 
sensitive  teacher  cannot  feel  that  his  craft  is  treated  in  any  but 
the  most  respectful  way.  On  his  own  ground  Dr.  Young  is 
an  admirable  guide,  and  all  teachers  will  be  well  advised  to 
follow  his  advice.  But  when  he  drops  into  Moral  Philosophy 
he  is  merely  like  other  men.  The  chapter  on  the  Moral  Im¬ 
becile  contains  remarks  that  will  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of 
our  modern  writers  on  ethics.  The  illustrative  cases  are  of 
great  value,  and  the  chapter  on  the  Education  of  the  Feeble¬ 
minded  is  full  of  help  for  the  teacher,  while  the  succeeding 
chapter  on  the  Requirements  for  Special  Schools  is  of  equal 
value  to  educational  administrators.  The  Appendix  supplies 
an  admirable  account  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  men¬ 
tal  deficiency  in  school  children.  The  book  is  well  supplied 
with  useful  graphic  illustrations,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of 
strong  recommendation. 


OVERSEAS. 

We  have  our  own  share  of  dismissals  these  days,  but  they 
fade  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  dismissal  of  sixty- 
eight  teachers  at  Chicago.  The  reasons  alleged  are  partly 
incompetency  and  partly  insubordination.  For  the  incompe¬ 
tent  nothing  can  be  said,  but  it  gives  food  for  thought  when 
we  learn  that  the  insubordination  in  thirty-eight  cases  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  membership  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Teachers,  “  a  Union  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation 
of  Labor.”  It  is  this  affiliation  that  appears  to  be  the  real 
mark  of  insubordination.  We  had  fancied  that  Labour  was 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  among  ourselves,  so  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  American  employers, 
as  represented  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  can  dismiss 
teachers  in  this  wholesale  way  at  the  very  time  that  our  N.U.T. 
have,  as  the  result  of  a  strike,  imposed  their  will  upon  the 
Education  Committee  of  Glamorgan.  The  Chicago  educa¬ 
tional  magazine  called  the  School  Review,  in  its  September 
number,  says  that  it  has  always  taken  the  view  that  a  labour 
union  of  government  employes  is  an  anomaly,  and  that,  since 
a  city  school  board  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizens, 
its  employes  have  no  right  to  go  on  strike.  But,  short  of 
striking,  teachers  have  the  right  “  to  form  federations  in  order 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  legitimate  ways,  to  advocate 
progressive  school  measures,  and  even,  within  limits,  through 
publicity,  to  protect  individual  members  against  prejudiced 
school  boards.”  The  Review  regrets  that  “  the  Chicago  Fede¬ 
ration  has  been  under  the  domination  of  leaders  who,  with 
irritating  persistency,  have  assumed  the  prerogatives  and  used 
the  method  of  labor  agitators.”  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
difference  of  attitude  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  sentence  from  the  Review’s  article  :  “  One  thing 
is  certain:  the  tenure  of  office  of  school  teachers  should  be 
determined  not  by  lay  school  boards,  but  by  a  competent 
superintendent.”  To  the  American  it  appears  to  be  quite  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  a  man  in  Sir  Robert  Blair’s  position 
in  London  should  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  retention  or  dis- 
1  missal  of  any  teacher  in  his  area.  The  Chicago  Superinten- 
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dent’s  position  at  the  present  moment  is  not  a  happy  one.  His 
board  has  acted  without  any  reference  to  him,  and  this  has 
seemed  such  an  unusual  action  that  the  American  press  appear 
to  expect  him  to  protest,  and  if  need  be  resign.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  American  School  the  alternative  is  put  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  quite  plainly.  He  must  sacrifice  himself  or  earn  the 
contempt  of  his  fellows.  “  His  handling  of  the  affair  in  the 
next  fewr  weeks  will  determine  whether  he  is  to  be  recorded  as 
the  great  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  great  city,  or  as 
the  successor  of  Mrs.  Young.”  The  case  is  hard  for  him,  but 
the  American  School  seems  to  think  that  it  is  worse  for  the 
seven  thousand  teachers  whose  positions  are  now  insecure, 
and,  in  the  significant  words  of  the  School  Review,  “  at  the 
mercy  of  spoilsmen.”  What  a  sinister  hint  is  given  by  the 
very  existence  of  the  word  “  spoilsmen  ”  !  We  wish  our  Chicago 
colleagues  well  out  of  the  political  wood. 

Another  dismissal  that  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  sur¬ 
prise  in  America  was  that  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  from  the 
L  niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  radical,  bnt  there  were 
other  radicals  on  the  staff.  He  was  rather  an  agreeable  person, 
so  his  dismissal  could  not  be  attributed  to  general  ill-will.  The 
A  cw  York  Times  has  at  last  discovered  a  cause  that  may  justify 
the  authorities  in  dispensing  with  his  services.  In  his  address 
before  the  National  Education  Association  Dr.  Nearing  said  : 

“  You  know  that  during  the  last  eighteen  months  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  without  exception,  have  been 
carrying  on  one  of  the  most  scandalous  propagandas  that  has 
fev'er  been  carried  on;  they  are  deliberately  suppressing  news 


regarding  the  German  side.  They  have  been  suppressing 
arguments  and  facts  and  deliberately  putting  forth  facts  that 
that  would  make  for  preparedness  and  make  for  war.”  It  is 
significant  to  find  that  the  Times  sees  in  this  a  revelation  of 
“  a  ™an  whose  mind  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot,  with  the 
best  intentions,  make  a  speech  without  incorporating  in  it  false 
and  foolish  statements.  The  Times  is  not  positive  on  the 
subject,  but  it  suggests  that  “  it  might  well  be  that  though  he 
was  a  good  instructor  and  a  good  fellow  the  university  em¬ 
ploying  him  might  wish  to  dissociate  itself  from  his  well- 
meaning  violence,  his  fatal  lack  of  proportion  ...  his  Bill 
Sunday  cast  of  mind.” 

At  a  time  when  we  are  giving  serious  attention  to  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  our  state-aided  schools,  it  is  depressing  to 
learn  that  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Cleveland  educational 
survey  Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work  proclaims  that 
commercial  training  as  given  to  boys  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  is,  from  the  employers’  point  of  view,  a  failure.  '  These 
employers  appear  to  treat  the  boys  thus  trained  as  of  exactly 
the  same  value  as  if  they  had  not  been  trained  at  all.  They 
receive  no  higher  wages  at  starting,  nor  are  they  promoted 
more  rapidly  than  the  untrained.  With  the  girls  it  is  some¬ 
what  different.  They  appear  to  apply  themselves  at  school 
more  exclusively  than  do  the  boys  to  the  purely  mechanical 
departments  of  work,  like  typewriting  and  shorthand,  and  are 
thorefore  of  more  immediate  use  in  the  ofllce  than  the  boys 
who  seem  to  get  a  broader  training.  There  is  something 
wrong  here. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. - SEPTEMBER,  1916. 

PASS  LIST. 

T  JHE  S^PPlef  entar7  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  September  in 
London  and  at  twelve  other  local  centres —viz.,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  Jersey 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificated- ’  7’ 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Barrow,  Miss  M.  K.  Jung,  J.  ge. 

Collins,  E.  J.  Thomas,  D.C .  f.l. 

JUNIOR. 


Cleobury,  G-.  al.f.l. 
Furley,  Miss  A.  M.  t.al.l. 
Golding,  Miss  I.  M.  /. 


Honours  Division. 
Gray,  Miss  D.  E.  e.al.f.l. 
Hancock,  B.  J.  1. 

Jenkins,  D.  G.  t.g .a. al.f.l. 


Lewis,  S.  E.  a.al.l. 
Richards,  H.  e.h. 
Vickers,  W.  J.  al.f.l. 


Pass  Division. 


Harvey,  H.  W. 


Baynes,  P.  D. 
Beetham,  0.  D. 
Brettell,  H.  MacD. 
Clarke,  S.  P. 

Comber,  W.  f. 

Curtis,  E.  J.  B. 
Davies,  H.  G. 
Gainsford,  Miss  L.  e. 
Gant,  Miss  A.  M. 
Gifford,  R.  C.  D. 
Gorton,  L.  D. 
Griffiths,  A.  F.  al. 
Griffiths,  W.  H. 


Herrod,  L.  E.  a.al.f. 
Houlton,  J.  V. 

Jeffers,  Miss  A.  L. 
Johnson,  R.  F. 

Joyce,  R.  G. 

Kahn,  E.  S. 

Kelly,  Miss  M.  E. 
Leeson,  Miss  W.  M.  /. 
Longland,  J.  W. 
Mason,  W.  G.  al. 
McKinstry,  W.  K. 
McOnegal,  R.  E.  a.al. 


Melville,  W.  J. 
Mills,  F.  J. 

Mist,  C.  P. 

Mosseri,  G.  J.f. 
Muspratt,  E.  1. 
Nicholls,  H.  A.  e.al. 
Oatley,  F. 

Pain,  R.  A. 
Palethorpe,  H.  T. 
Poore,  S.  W. 
Quennell,  W.  E.  H. 
Revill,  L.  E.  H. 


Robertson,  L.  G. 
Robinson,  S. 
Samuel,  H.  V. 
Slane,  H.  F.  N.  «. 
Smith,  R.  E. 
Stewart,  M.  V. 
Wainwright,  S. 
Wallace,  H.  K. 
Wallis,  E.  P.  f. 
Webley,  C.  E. 
Wells,  Miss  L.  W. 
Whitting,  J.  H. 


a. 

al. 

<*. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters 
—  Arithmetic. 

=  Algebra. 

=  English. 


denote  distinctions  in  the  following  subjects 
/.  =  French. 

g.  =  Geography. 
ge.  —  German. 


respectively:  — 
h.  =  History. 
J.  =  Latin. 


ADDITION  TO  PASS  LIST  — JUNE  EXAMINATION,  1916. 

LOWER  FORMS  CANDIDATE. 

Cree,  Miss  D.  E.,  Exmouth  Villa,  Stoke. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.  —  Summer,  1916. 


The  Summer  Examination  commenced  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  was  held  in  London  and  at  the  following  Local 
Centres : — Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyue, 
Plymouth;  Adyar,  Benares,  Coonoor,  Lucknow  (India)  ;  Cape  Coast,  Sierra  Leone  (' W.  Africa). 


LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  PASSED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

(lion.)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter  denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Licentiateship. 


Crabtree,  J.  H. 

Lewis,  C.  R. 

McCartney,  Miss  M.  C. 

Oates,  D.  W.  R. 

Price,  D.  E. 

Associateship. 

Barnes,  H. 

Bell,  Miss  G. 

Brown,  A.  G. 

Browne,  Miss  K.  J. 

Butler,  Miss  E.  M. 

Cochrane,  Miss  E. 

Davies,  G. 

Davies,  W.  J. 

Dawber,  H. 

Grace,  R.  D. 

Griffiths,  Miss  0. 

Hare,  Miss  H.  A. 

Henderson,  Miss  H. 

Hesketh,  Miss  E.  B. 

Hewitt,  Miss  E. 

Holmes,  Miss  A.  A. 

Horsfall,  Miss  E.  A. 

Jackson,  E.  E. 

Jordan,  Miss  G.  F. 

Jordan,  H.  G. 

Judd,  Miss  M.  D. 

Karstens,  Miss  L.  D. 

Lambert,  J.  W. 

Leyshon,  Miss  A.  G. 

Linton,  Miss  I. 

Morris,  W.  A. 

Muschamp,  Miss  S.  E. 

O’Neill,  J.  T. 

Pain,  A.  F. 

Pierson,  Miss  E.  M. 

Price,  T. 

Quinn,  Miss  S.  M. 

Rama,  R. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Barnes,  H. 

Blackman,  Miss  E.  F.  J. 
Briden,  Miss  F. 

Browne,  Miss  K.  J. 

Davey,  L.  A. 

Dawber,  H. 

Freeburne,  A.  E. 

Fusier,  L. 

Grace,  R.  D. 

Harmon,  H.  J. 

Horn,  J.  B. 

Jackson,  W. 

Jordan,  H.  G. 

Kennedy,  J. 

Loftus,  P. 

Mitchell,  H. 

Mobbs,  A.  H. 

O’Neill,  J.  T. 

Perry,  Miss  M.  K.  (hon.) 

Price,  T. 

Richardson,  J. 

Sagoe,  G.  A. 

Smith,  J.  F. 

Spicer,  E.  V. 

Swan,  Miss  M.  E. 

ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

Ambrose,  J.  J. 

Baldry,  E.  J. 

Barnes,  H. 

Browne,  Miss  K.  J. 

Conway,  P. 

Grace,  R.  D. 

Hughes,  A.  J. 

Jackson,  W.  _ 

Lambert,  J.  W. 

Lorang,  J.  P. 

O’Neill,  J.  T. 

Perry,  Miss  M.  K. 

Price,  T. 

Richardson,  J. 

Taylor,  Miss  M.  M. 

Waite,  P.  C. 

Walker,  A.  H. 

Walsh,  R. 

Rawlins,  C.  E. 
Richardson,  J. 
Robertson,  H. 

Smith,  J.  F. 

Staples,  Miss  G-. 
Treasure,  Miss  K.  A. 
Warren,  H.  H.  T. 
White,  H.  J. 

White,  Miss  I.  G. 
Wolfe,  Miss  L.  M. 
Yankah,  J.  T.  N. 


Taylor,  Miss  M.  M. 
Waite,  P.  C. 

Walker,  A.  H. 
Walsh,  R. 

Ward,  F.  G-.  S. 
Warriner,  Miss  D.  E. 
White,  Miss  I.  G. 
Yankah,  J.  T.  N. 


Ward,  F.  G.  S.  (lion.) 
Ware,  Miss  H.  S. 
Warriner,  Miss  D.  E. 
White,  Miss  I.  G. 
Yankah,  J.  T.  N. 


Barnes,  H. 

Browne,  Miss  K.  J. 
Davey,  L.  A. 
Dawber,  H. 

Fusier,  L. 

Grace,  R.  D. 
Harmon,  H.  J. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Harrop,  P.  F 

O’Neill,  J.  T. 

Hewitt,  Miss  E. 

Pobee,  J.  M.  S. 

Hughes,  A.  J. 

Price,  T. 

Jordan,  H.  G. 

Richardson,  J. 

Lambert,  J.  W. 

Smith,  J.  F. 

Loftus,  P. 

Spicer,  E.  V. 

Muschamp,  Miss  S.  E. 

Swan,  Miss  M.  E. 
Taylor,  Miss  M.  M. 
Waite,  P.  C. 

Ward,  F.  G.  S. 
White,  Miss  I.  G. 


Baldry,  E.  J. 

Barnes,  H. 

Blackman,  Miss  E.  F.  J. 
Bullock,  H.  M. 

Conway,  P. 

Davey,  L.  A. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Dawber,  H. 

Grace,  R.  D. 
Harmon,  H.  J.  ( lion .) 
Harrop,  P.  F. 
Jackson,  W. 

Jordan,  H.  G.  (hon.) 


Lambert,  J.  W. 
Muschamp,  Miss  S.  E. 
Perry,  Miss  M.  K. 
Price,  T. 

Richardson,  J. 


Taylor,  Miss  M.  M. 
Waite,  P.  C.  (lion.) 
Walker,  A.  H.  (hon.) 
Ward,  F.  G.  S.  (hon.) 
White,  Miss  I.  G. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Licentiateship. 


Hudson.  A.  (hon.  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  conics )  I  Ward,  F.  G.  S.  (hon.  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry) 

Lloyd  Wood,  Miss  B.  I  Yorke,  S.  V. 


Hall,  J.  N. 
Jackson,  L.  B. 
Jordan,  H.  G. 


Associateship. 


Kennedy,  J. 

1  O’Dea,  P.  J. 

Mitchell,  H. 

|  Perry,  Miss  M.  K.  J 

Richardson,  J. 
Waite,  P.  C. 


LANGUAGES. 

e.  =  Higher  English.  /.  =  French.  g.  =  German.  1.  =  Latin.  s.  =  Spanish. 

Licentiateship. 

Fusier,  L .  f.g.s.[hon.)l.  I  Ware,  Miss  H.  S.  e.f. 

Marsh,  Miss  E.  M.  e.f. 


Associateship. 


Barnes,  H.  /. 

McGrath,  Miss  M.  T.  f.[hon.) 
Pobee,  J.  M.  S.  1. 

Spencer- Jones,  E.  g. 


Stephan,  Miss  L.  A.  hi.  f. [hon.) 
Walsh,  R.  /. 

Warriner,  Miss  D.  E ./. 


SCIENCE. 

a •  =  Astronomy.  ch.  =  Chemistry.  p.  =  Experimental  Physics. 

b.  =  Botany.  m.  =  Mechanics.  ph.  =  Physiology. 

Licentiateship. 

Harmon, H.J.  a. [hon.) ph. [hon.)  Hudson,  A.  m.[hon.)a. 

Hatch,  F.  m.a.  Sutherland,  J.  ph.(hon.)b. 

Associateship. 

Browne,  Miss  K.  1 . ph.[hon.)b.  I  Hewitt,  Miss  E.  ph.[hon.)b. 

Conway,  P.  p.ph.  |  Lambert,  J.  W.  ch.ph.[hon.) 


#BOTANY. 

Licentiateship  . 
Herriott,  Miss  B.  A. 

*  Under  old  regulations. 


LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  TO  WHOM  DIPLOMAS  WERE  AWARDED. 


-Crabtree,  J.  H. 
Herriott,  Miss  B.  A. 


Hudson,  A. 
Hughes,  A.  J. 


LICENTIATESHIP. 

Lewis,  C.  R. 
Lorang,  J.  P. 


Oates,  D.  W.  R. 
Price,  D.  E. 


Barnes,  H. 

Browne,  Miss  K.  J. 
Butler,  Miss  E.  M. 
Conway,  P. 

Davies,  G. 

Davies,  W.  J. 
Griffiths.  Miss  O. 
Hall,  J.  N. 


ASSOCIATESHIP. 


Hare,  Miss  H.  A. 
Henderson,  Miss  H. 
Hesketh,  Miss  E.  B. 
Horsfall,  Miss  E.  A. 
Jackson,  E.  E. 
Jordan,  Miss  G.  F. 
Karstens,  Miss  L.  D. 


Lambert,  J.  W. 
Leyshon,  Miss  A.  G. 
Morris,  W.  A. 
O’Neill,  J.  T. 

Pain,  A.  F. 

Pierson,  Miss  E.  M. 
Rama,  R. 


Rawlins,  C.  E. 
Richardson,  J. 

Smith,  J.  F. 

Staples,  Miss  G. 
Treasure,  Miss  K.  A. 
White,  H.  J. 

Wolfe,  Miss  L.  M. 


Prizes  for  MATHEMATICS  and  NATURAL  SCIENCES  were  awarded  to 

Albert  Hudson. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  —  MIDSUMMER,  1916. 


LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL 

AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
d.  =  Drawing. 


N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  distinction  in 

du.  =  Dutch.  gm.  =  Geometry. 

/.  =  French.  1.  =  Latin. 

mu.  =  Music. 


the  following  subjects  respectively 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 
ph.  =  Physiology. 


s.  =  Scripture. 
ah.  =  Shorthand. 


Tha  signs  *  and]  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 
In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Coll.  =  College,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Gram.  =  Grammar,  R.C.  =  Roman  Catholic,  S.  =  School. 

[Bracketing'  of  names  denotes  equality.] 

PRIZES. 


SENIOR. 

General  Proficiency. 

1.  Gaggero,  C.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar. 

2.  Triay,  S.  P.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar. 

-  4.  Bridger,  Miss  D.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar. 

English  Subjects. 

2.  Bridger,  Miss  D.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

1.  Gaggero,C.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar. 

2.  Triay,  S.  P.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar. 

PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

4.  Tulloch,  Miss  A.  R.  Collegiate  School,  B.'ickdam,  Georgetown. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Gaggero, C.  a.al.t.f.ge.sp. 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 

Triay, S.P.  a.f.sp.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Fernando, K.  t.a.al.m.  Maha-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
Cohen, M.  aZ.dw.cZi.MaristBros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


SENIOR. 


Pass  Division. 

Winter, I.  al.f.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Bilson.T.McC.  s.  ^ 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Attias,J.  sp.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
Hanglin,  J.  sp.  Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Graham,  G.  A. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Sweeting, G.  A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Lebbe.B.M.S.F.  ta. 

National  Christian  Academy, Manepay 
Cameron, R.H.  Bourda  Wesleyan  S.,  Georgetown 
Lurie, J.  du.  Marist  Brothers’  Cell.,  Johannesburg 
Chotai,V.D.  Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 
Blankson.K.A. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
[Braun, M.  King  Edward  VII  School,  Johannesburg 
Sagoe.C  E.  S.P.G.  Grammar  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
[Sausman,E.V.C.  ph.  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

Hagan, J.M.  do. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Rodney, V.P.  Collegiate  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
Lightbourn.H.V.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Kumah.J.G.Y. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Rey,J.L./.sp.d.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
Aguilar, M./.sp.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
Amor,R.  a.f.sp.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
Lamptey,E.G.  a.gm. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Awir.J.  a.gm. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Raggio.C.  a.sp.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
Ho-Yaw,J.a.Z.  Collegiate  S., Briekdam, Georgetown 
Mifsud,J.E.  a.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
Eck,H.T.P.  s.a.gm. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
[Fry,J.C.  s.a.  S.P.G.  Grammars.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
[Raymond,  V.R.  1.  Private  tuition 

Karunaratne, D. T. A.  h.a.l.  Private  tuition 


BOYS. 

[Aggrey,J.W.  s.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S., Cape  Coast  Castle 
I  Lutterodt,E.M. 

I  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Noble,  J.  |  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 

*Hanglin,R.  sp.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
*Verano,A.E.  Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
[Gaggero,  J.  sp.  ChristianBrothers’College, Gibraltar 
|  Hutchison, F.C.G. 

I  S.P.G.  Grammar  School,  Cape  Coast  Castle 

*Hope,E.E.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
f  Appiah,  A.W.  S.P.G. Grammar  S.,Cape  Coast  Castle 
LBethel,J.P.  s.a.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Van  Niekerk,H.G.  a.  Johannesburg  Business  Coll. 
Seneviratne,P.C.  a.  Private  tuition 

Mills,  G.H. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Martinson, C.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Breekenridge,S.N.R.  a.  Central  College,  Colombo 
Gunawardene,A.S.  e.h.l.  Private  tuition 

Cuvillo.A.  sp.  Christian  Brothers’College,  Gibraltar 
Savage, G.P.  S.P.G.  Grammar 8., Cape  Coast  Castle 
Talbot, B.F.  Collegiate S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 

Okyne,B.D.  S.P.G.  Grammars.,  CapeCoast  Castle 
f  Ameratunga,D.  de  S.  Private  tuition 

Benjamin, C.F.H.  S.P.G.  Gram.S.,Cape  Coast  Castle 
Thompson,  J.F. 

[  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
[Carey, N.D.  a.  Private  tuition 

LEderisinghe,T.J.  Central  CoHege,  Colombo 

Gershom,T.  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

[Mills, E.  S.P.G.  Grammar  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
|  Mintah.R.A.  a. 

[  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Carey,A.F.H.  a.  Private  tuition 

•Wong.B.J. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Adams, W. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Savage, V.  s.e.  S.P.G. Grammar  S.,Cape  Coast  Castle 
Kelly, H.M.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Fernando,  B.J.  a.  Private  tuition 

[ Adman, O.  Collegiate  S.,  Brickdma,  Georgetown 

[*Flores,G.P.  Private  tuition 

*Walcott,F.R.  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 

Benjamin,  H.A.H.  S.  P.G.Gram.S.,CapeCoastCastle 
Quartey,G.E.K.O.J. 

S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
[Edan,S.M.  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 

[Kissoon.J.  a.  Nismes  Wesleyan  School,  Demerara 

Maung,S.  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

DeSoyza,A.F.  Private  tuition 

*Jayawardhana,W.P.  Maha-Bodh  Coll.,  Colombo 
Aaron,  E.  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

Levy,N.L.  a.  Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Basdeo,S.  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 

Williams, H.O.  a. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
*Topawewa,K.  Maha-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 

Charles, C. A.  Private  tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Zoonoo,S.G.A.E.  e.a.al.f.d. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Rugeroni,E.  a.al.bk.f. 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
Lavarello,G.  e.a.bJc.f.d. 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
Prescott, E.  e.a.al.bk.f.d. 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
Verano,E.  e.a.bk.f.  ChristianBros. ’College, Gibraltar 
Dahl,G.a./.sp.  Christian  Bros.’  College,  Gibraltar 
Sanguinetti,L.  a.ble.f.sp. 

Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
Ohene,S.A.  s.e. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
[Chin,D.  s.h.a.  Collegiate  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
|  Manu.M.S.  s.e.a.al. 

L  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Odame,S.R.  h.f. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
f  Glynn, G.  a.al.f.d.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
[Isola,  A.  a.f.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
[Garraway,S.L.  a.f.  Coll.  S.,  Briekdam,  Georgetown 
j  Lee,G.H.P.P.M.C.  s.a.al. 

National  Christian  Academy,  Manepay 
[Povedano,  A.  a.f.  Christian  Bros.’ Coll.,  Gibraltar 
[Benady,A.  a.bk.f.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
[Sawyer, C.D.  a.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Noom,P.B.  a.al. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Dotto,R.  /.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
[Callender, M.s./.  CollegiateS., Briekdam, Georgetown 
[Colombo,  J.  e.a.al.f.  ChristianBros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 


PRELIMINARY. 
Pass  Division. 


Sam,  T.  W.  E.  a.  Private  tuition 

[Coleman,  G.C. 

i  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
|  Lindsay,  E.O. 

[  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Bode,E.E.  a.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Quayson,  J.W. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Anaman,J.H.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
( Appiah, T. A.  s  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
|  Tak-Sam,W.  a.al. 

[  St.  Jeseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 

Addai.S.K.  s.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Murto.B./.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
[Sam,  A.G.  Private  tuition 

I  fQuayson,J.A 

[  The  Richmmd  Coll,  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Roberts, E.A.a  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Freeman,  L.  A 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
tCole,W.A.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Williams,  A  B  K.  S.P.G.Gratn  S  ,CapeCoastCastle 
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Owoo,B.F.  h. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
t  Bradford,  H.  G.  Queenstown  Moravians. ,  Georgetown 
('tChoy.E.E.  Private  tuition 

I  t Duncan, D.W.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
|  Sivaprakasam.M.  a.al. 

National  Christian  Academy,  Manepay 
|  Skues.W.G.McK.  e. 

L  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
tSurty,E.S.  a.  Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 


fNoonoo.S.A.  s.a. 

I  Wesleyan  Centenary  Memorial  S.,  Cape  Coast 
|  tRamsalioyc,I.  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 
|  tThambapillai,  V.National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
|  Vanderpuye,J.N. 

L  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Kelly, C.G.T.  a.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

('Cann.B.S.  a.al.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
LReade,T.  /.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 
Bruzon,F.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 

Medford,  A.  R. 


Secondary  School,  B.V.  Wagting,  E.C.  Demerara 
tArtliur,J.B.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Bridger,D.  s.e.g.al.ms.f.mu. 

Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Inglis,I.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  Boaiding  S.,  Castries 
Sacarello.R.  sp.do.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Parakh,K.N.  ph.  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

Rodriguez, R.  sp.do.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa, Gibraltar 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Rockcliffe,M.H.L.  a.f.l. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
('Duval, A.M.  s.a./. 

1  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Bearding  School,  Castries 
|  Plissonneau,M.  a.f. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Gibbons, H.V.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Bowe,H.A.A.  s.a.do.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 
Laporte,L.  s.a./. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Malcolm, M.C.  s.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Burke, M.C.  s.h.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Easton, K.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 


Agyir,A.B. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
tJayasingha,L.D.J.  Maha-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
('Neizer,J.V.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Thompson, J.  a. 

L  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
i'll  ope,  J.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar 

|  tVanDyck,C. 

L  The  Richmond  Coll,  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Cole,J.W.  s.  S.P.G.  Grammars.,  Cape  Coast  Castle 
fEkambaranadam,S. 

National  Christian  Academy,  Manepay 
(  Matthews,  P. A.  s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
lSimon,T.H.  a.  Bourda  Wesleyan  S.,  Georgetown 
deAlwis,T.G.R.  e.a.  Malia-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
fDash.D.J. 

Cove  and  John  Church  of  Eng.  S.,  E.C.  Demerara 
'fAmuah,J.E. 

Wesleyan  Centenary  Memorial  School,  Cape  Coast 
Cumberbatch,  W.  Bourda  Wesleyan  S.,  Georgetown 
3!enson,J.  S.P.G.  Grammar  S„  Cape  Coast  Castle 
r fGopalaswamy,S.  NationalChristianAcad., Manepay 
I  Higgs, C.L.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 


LtSmall,C.  Collegiate  S.,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
tKeragala,F.  Maha-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 

f  Amissah.F.K.  S.P.G.  Gram.  S., Cape  Coast  Castle 

|  Wilson, A. R. 

L  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Shaw,C.  Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 

fOwusu-Ansah.H. 

j  The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
|  Viapree,F.A. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  LacytowD,  Georgetown 
t Rollox.H.M.  Collegiate  S.,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
Sargeant,  P.  A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  8.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Alexander, C.D. 

Secondary  School,  B.V.  Wagting,  E.C.  Demerara 
'tKandaswamy,K.  NationalChristianAcad., Manepay 
McKenzie,  A. 

-  Beteverwagting  Anglican  School,  E. C.  Demerara 

Brew,S.H.F. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
D’Abreu,A.J. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Mends,  I. 

The  Richmond  College  of  West  Africa,  Cape  Coast 


GIRLS. 

Lansiquot,I. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Bloison.F.A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Jones, A.A.  Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 

Headley, M. A. 

Beterverwagting  Anglican  School,  E.C.  Demerara 
Hunte,A.H. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Ruthnam,T.  Norris  College,  Rangoon 

‘Mehta, M.M.  Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 
Wilson, N.  Queenstown  Moravian  S.,  Georgetown 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Cox,S.  s.li.g.a.al./.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
TulloclijA.R.  s.li.a.al./.l. 

Collegiate  School,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
Alcee,U.  e.al./.d. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Inglis,R.  s.h.a.al. 

St  J oseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Osbourne, M.  e.g.al.f. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  Boarding  School,  Castries 
Cox,E.s.cd./.  St. Jose ph’aConv. Boarding  S., Castries 
Glasgow, D.G.  s.a.al./.l. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  School,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Pena,R.  e.sp.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Elder, E.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  School, Lacytown,  Georgetown 

f St. Joseph’sConv.BoardingS., Castries 
I  Holder, I.M.W.  a.al. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  School,  Lacytown, Georgetown 


I'Lagonterie.O.  St. Joseph’sConv. Boardings., Castries 
|  Ramagge,E.  a.al./.  Loreto  Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
LSacarello,M.  al./.d.  LoretoConv., Europa, Gibraltar 


fLevy,M.  e. 
LNyun,M.  a.al. 
fFord,G.  a.al. 
LNeilon,U.  e. 
f Agui.s.M.I).  a. 
|  Escoffery,M.I, 
LHudson,I.  e. 
Calafata,E. 
Gale,L. 
fGreene.E.  e. 
LfHalligwa,R. 
f  Beyer,  H. 
LPefia,  A. 
Gibson, J.B. 
Adams,  L. 
Johns  ton,  L. 
Risso,J. 
Bartlett, A.E. 
tClarke,A. 

.  Hinds, D.M. 

L  St.  Joseph’s 
fFone,M.T. 
May,M.M. 
Coke,V.M. 
Hall,  M.  A. 
fMya,M.A. 
Swamber,M. 
Mortley,A.D. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

St.  Anne's  Convent,  Umzinto 
gm.d.  Bigandet  English  S.,  Rangoon 
Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Uinziuto 
al.  Private  tuition 

.e.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
St.  Anne's  Convent,  Umzinto 
St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Umzinto 
St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Umzinto 
St.  Anne's  Convent,  Umzinto 
Bigandet  English  S.,  Rangoon 
St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Umzinto 
Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
St.  Anne's  Convent,  Umzinto 
St.  Anne’s  Convent,  Umzinto 
Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Collegiate  S.,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 


a. 


Inter.  School,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 
Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Bigandet  English  School,  Rangoon 
Rosignol  Wesleyan  S.,  W.C.  Berbice 
Bourda  Wesleyan  S.,  Georgetown 


LOWER 


Albury.M.L.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Appuhamy,L.D.W.  Maha-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
Barrett, C.  Collegiate  School,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
Batuwantudawe.A.E.  Maha-Bodhi  College,  Colombo 
Benjamin, H.MacD. 

Secondary  School,  B.V.  Wagting,  E.C.  Demerara 

Blackman, L.F.  QU6en’S  Coll€«e’  Nassa« 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  School,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Callender, R.F.  Queenstown  Moravian  S.,  Georgetown 
Cxi  in,  C-fr  Collegiate  School,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
Cole,E,H.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 

Dann.A.C.  Queen’s  College,  Nassau 


Brice,  F. 
Broderick,  V.N. 
-Browne, G. 
Browne, G. 
Carrington,  W.M. 


Queen’s  College,  Nassau 
Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Second  Grade  School,  Georgetown 


St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Charlestown,  Demerara 
Churchill, E.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

Clarke, E.A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  School,  Lacytown,  Georgetown 
Coke.M.D.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Corsi.C.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

d  Abreu.C. 

St  Jossph’s  High  School,  Charlestown,  Demerara 
Danino.S.  Loreto  Convent,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

da  Silva, A.C. 


St  Joseph’s  High  School,  Charlestown,  Demerara 
da  Silva, E.M. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Charlestown,  Demerara 


FORMS  EXAMINATION  —  PASS  LIST. 


BOYS. 


Collegiate  S.,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 


Deane, C.W. 
deFreitas.H.L. 
n  xt’b  High  School,  Charlestown,  Demerara 

IVOR  viera  E  V  Goliegiate  8->  Brickdam,  Georgetown 

Ferdinand  ])CoIlegiate  School,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 

Mackay  Memorial  Scotch  Canadian  S.,  B.  Guiana 

ltn»i,lriTUeS’U  n  •  ^ecc?n,d  Grade  School,  Georgetown 
Hugh,J.  Collegiate  School,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 

\wrZCcG'F'  Washington  Memorial  S„  Georgetown 

Mbdr  R  r  ii  C?n®g'at®  8->  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
Misir,R.  Collegiate  School,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 


Collegiate  S.,  Brickdam,  Georgetown 
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Macmillan  and  Co.’s  Latest  List. 


Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  beg  to  announce 
£3Lthat  they  have  been  appointed  Sole  Agents  for 

.Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S 

Publications  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

atlas  geographies; 

For  Elementary  Schools 

PREPARATORY  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY 


7d.  net  each. 


Specially  adapted  to  meet  the 
latest  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 


Limp  Cloth  Covers. 

(1)  EARTH  LORE,  an  Elemen¬ 

tary  Introduction  to  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

(la)  THE  WORLD  AND  ITS 
PEOPLES. 

Limp  Cloth  Covers,  price  6d.  net,  with  Index  7d.  net,  each. 

(2)  BRITISH  ISLES.  s 

(3)  EUROPE  (excluding  British 

Isles) . 

(4)  ASIA. 

AFRICA. 


/ 


Each  book  contains  Special 
Maps  illustrating  Surface, 
Routes,  Climate,  Vegetation, 
Mineral  Productions ,  Manu¬ 
factures,  Distribution  of  Po¬ 
pulation,  and  Political  Divi¬ 
sions,  in  addition  to  numerous 
Sketch  Maps.  Practical  Exer¬ 
cises  are  set  at  the  end  of  each 
section. 


(5) 

(6)  AUSTRALASIA. 

(7)  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(8)  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(9)  INDIA. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  BEYOND  THE  SEAS.  For  Upper 

Standards  of  Elementary  Schools  and  Lower  Forms  of 
Secondary  Schools.  Limp  cloth  covers,  7d.  net.  With 
Index,  and  bound  in  stiff  cloth  boards,  lOd.  net. 

For  Higher  Elementary  and  Lower  Forms 
of  Secondary  Schools. 

Part  I.  A  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Covering  the 

work  required  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals  and 
other  University  Examinations.  Numerous  Practical  Ex¬ 
ercises  are  set  on  each  part.  This  book  is  illustrated  by  11 
Maps  and  85  Diagrams.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Part  II.  JUNIOR  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

WORLD.  Containing  7  Blank  Orographical  Maps,  88  Spe¬ 
cial  Maps,  and  20  Sketch  Maps.  Numerous  Practical  Ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  end  of  each  section.  2s.  8d.  net. 

Parts  I  and  II  bound  together,  forming  a  complete  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  Atlas.  3s,  9d.  net. 

For  Upper  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
University  Students. 

Part  III.  SENIOR  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

WORLD.  On  a  Regional  Basis,  meeting  the  Requirements 
of  University  and  other  Examinations.  In  preparation. 
Also  Published  in  Parts  :  (1)  British  Empire,  (la)  British 
Isles  {Beady)  Is.  lOd.  net.  (2)  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  (3)  Asia  {Ready)  Is.  lOd.  net.  (4)  Africa  (Beady) 
Is.  9d.  net.  (5)  North  and  South  America. 

For  Commercial  Schools. 

Part  IV.  COMMERCIAL  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY. 

3s.  net. 

Specially  suitable  for  Evening  Commercial  Institutes  ;  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Society  of  Arts  Examinations ;  Students  preparing  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations. 

HISTORY’S  BACKGROUND. 

By  J.  S.  Townsend  and  T.  Franklin.  With  Maps. 
Book  I.  Now  Ready.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Eurasia,  including-  the  Mediterranean  Region. 

Correlated  with  History  from  Earliest  Times  to  end  of 
Fifteenth  Century. 

Contents:  Parti. — Great  Reservoirs  of  Life.  Part  II. — Ancient  River 
Civilizations.  Part  III. — Inland  Sea  Civilizations.  Part  IV. — The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Modern  Europe. 


Discovery ;  or,  The  Spirit  and  Service  of  Science. 

By  Professor  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  8  Plates.  5s.  net. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.—"  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
good  book  and  a  timely  one.  It  presents  a  view  of  science  in  its  relation  to 
education  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  moment.  It 
makes  its  appeal  both  to  the  student  of  science  and  to  the  layman.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Gregory  has  achieved  a  marked  success.” 

How  to  Summarise,  Expand,  or  Recast  Extracts 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  J.  c.  Nesfield,  M.A., 
Author  of  “  English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present,”  &c.  2s. 
Key,  2s.  0d.  net. 

EDUCATION. — “An  extremely  valuable  little  book  on  prose-writing, 
which  should  prove  very  useful  to  students  for  the  London  Matriculation 
and  kindred  examinations.  The  explanations  are  short  and  to  the  point, 
and  many  examples  are  worked  out  by  the  author.  Extracts  in  prose  and 
verse  are  provided  for  the  student’s  use,  many  of  which  are  taken  from 
actual  examination  papers.” 

Macmillan’s  New  Senior  Class  Readers.  With 

Illustrations.  Book  I  for  Class  IV,  Is.  4d.  Book  II  for 
Class  V,  Is.  6d.  Book  III  for  Class  VI,  Is.  6d.  Book  IV 
for  Class  VII,  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CLASS  TEACHER. — “  They  seem  workmanlike 
in  every  respect— clear,  large  type,  refreshingly  novel  extracts  from  modern 
standard  works,  well-chosen  illustrations,  interesting  and  useful  question¬ 
naires  and  exercises.  The  series  deserves  praise.” 

Realms  of  Melody.  An  Anthology.  Edited  by 

Geoffrey  Callender,  M.A.,  P.R.H.S.,  Head  of  the 
History  and  English  Department,  Royal  Naval  College, 
Osborne.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORLD.—"  This  is  an  anthology  of  the  most  representative  and 
beautiful  English  verse,  divided  under  fourteen  headings  or  ‘realms,’ 
among  which  are  ‘England,’  ‘Heroes  and  Heroines,’  ‘The  Sea,’  ‘Ships 
and  Sailors,’  ‘Battle,’  Ac.” 

The  Progress  to  History.  A  New  Series  of  Historical 

Reading  Books  arranged  on  a  Graduated  Overlapping  System, 
which  begins  with  the  legend  based  upon  history,  and  leads 
the  pupil  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own  time.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  and  Black  and  White  entirely  from  Contemporary 
Sources.  Edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  D.Litt. 

Stage  I,  Is.  Stage  II,  Is.  2d.  Stage  III,  Is.  4d. 
Stage  IV,  Is.  6d.  Stage  V,  Is.  9d.  Stage  VI,  2s. 

THE  SCHOOL  WORLD. — “  Dr.  Wilson  has  a  gift  approaching  genius 
for  the  planning  and  editing  of  educational  books  for  young  children.  .  .  . 
No  intelligent  child  who  is  conducted  through  the  six  stages  of  study  as 
planned  in  this  notable  series  can  fail  to  acquire  a  valuable  grounding  in 
historical  knowledge,  and  a  useful  measure  of  the  historical  spirit.” 

History.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Historical 
Association.  Edited  by  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Price  Is.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Leading  Contents  for  October  : — The  Growth  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament.  By  A.  P.  Pollard,  M.A.  The  Colonisation 
of  Ulster  :  II.  By  Constantia  Maxwell,  M.A.  Ludlow.  By 
J.  E.  Morris,  D.Litt.,  Litt.D. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books.  With 

Questions  by  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  Sewed. 
I. — The  British  Isles.  II. — Europe.  IH. — The  British 
Empire.  IV. — TheAmericas.  V. — Asia  and  Australasia. 
7d.  net  each.  Keys,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

E DUCATION. — “  This  series  of  exercise  books  supplies  the  very  thing 
the  busy  teacher  needs.  The  notes  and  maps  are  excellent.” 

Book-keeping  for  Commercial  Classes  (Elemen¬ 
tary).  By  J.  R.  Barnes,  B.A.,  A.C.A.,  &c.,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Sharples,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Municipal 
Treasurers  and  Accountants  (Incorporated).  Is.  6d.  Key 
to  the  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK-KEEPERS'  MAGAZINE.  —  “60  pp.  of  Examination 
Papers  and  an  Index  completes  a  book  which  we  should  expect  to  have  a 
large  sale,  and  quite  take  a  place  among  the  many  good  books  now  available 
for  book-keeping  teachers.” 

Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Practice.  By 

H.  S.  Wainwright,  F.C.A.,  G.  A.  Lister,  C.  Batty, 
F.Inc.S.T.  Vol.  I.  For  First  Year  Students. 

[. Immediately . 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

Reform  and  Religion  in  Public  Schools.  By  J.  Drummond 
Robertson.  (Is.  net.  Robert  Scott.) 

These  forty-eight  small  pages  are  presented  by  a  clergyman  who 
has  been  a  science  master.  The  book  is  a  rather  technical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  side  of  the  work  in  Public  Schools.  The 
author  has  very  definite  views,  which  he  expresses  clearly,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  alienate  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who 
cannot  agree  with  them  or  even  understand  them. 

Commencement  Days.  By  Washington  Gladden. 

(5s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

Described  as  “  A  Book  for  Graduates,”  this  volume  consists  of  a 
series  of  eleven  addresses  delivered  to  graduating  classes  after  the 
American  plan.  These  talks  are  very  much  what  we  would  expect 
them  to  be  from  a  clergyman  who  is  also  the  head  of  a  school  or 
college.  The  subjects  are  such  as  the  School  of  Work,  What  is 
Worth  While,  Castles  in  the  Air,  Leaders  or  Followers,  Form  and 
Substance.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  an  address  on 
Books  and  Reading.  But  the  sense  of  commonplaceness  suggested 
by  such  a  title  is  certainly  misleading.  Most  of  the  addresses  in 
this  book  have  a  distinct  individuality.  To  be  sure,  they  contain  a 
great  deal  that  mature  people  are  fairly  familiar  with,  but  the 
matter  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  attractive  to  young 
people,  and  to  serve  as  a  valuable  stimulant  to  them  in  their 
studies  and  in  their  beginnings  of  life  work.  We  would  strongly 
recommand  these  talks  to  the  notice  of  those  elderly  persons  who 
do  a  good  deal  of  talking  at  prize  distributions.  It  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  their  hearers  if  these  speakers  took 
a  leaf,  out  of  this  book — but  it  would  interfere  with  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge’s  favourite  occupation  of  poking  fun  at  the  elderly  persons. 

The  High  School.  By  John  Elbert  Stout,  D.C. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Heath.) 

The  value  to  English  readers  of  educational  books  published  by 
Americans  depends  upon  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  two  countries.  In  certain  aspects  the  subject-matter 

Metical.  Much  of  the  theoretical  study  of  method  is  practically 
the  same  in  both  countries.  But,  when  we  have  a  book  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  High  School,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  such 
differing  conditions  that  only  readers  of  some  width  of  view  and 
power  of  comparison  can  read  it  with  profit.  There  is  not  much  in 
Mr.  Stout’s  book  that  can  be  transferred  bodily  to  our  English 
school  conditions,  but  intelligent  people  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
little  trouble  will  find  a  good  deal  that  is  valuable  within  the  boards 
of  this  volume.  We  must  not  forget  that,  as  the  result  of  recent 
educational  developments  in  America,  the  citizens  of  that  Republic 
oan  now  boast  that  they  have  in  their  High  Schools  not  only  a  bigger 
proportion  of  pupils  in  relation  to  total  population,  but  more 
individual  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  secondary  schools  than 
are  m  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  other  great  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  put  together.  Accordingly,  the  American  High  School 
is  worth  watching.  Mr.  Stout’s  treatment  is  very  thorough.  He 
deals  first  with  the  big  broad  principles  of  secondary  education  on 
its  social  and  economic  sides.  Then  he  attends  to  the  curriculum 
and  the  teaching  of  individual  subjects.  School  government  and 
equipment  stand  next  in  line,  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  High-School  teachers.  One  important  lesson  to  be  laid  to 
heart  by  us  a,t  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  threatened  with  a 
permanent  disproportion  between  men  and  women  teachers,  is  that 

s  long  as  the  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  work  of  teaching 
continues  to  be  women,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
facilities  for  training  a  number  of  teachers  far  in  excess  of  what 
would  Otherwise  be  required.”  There  is  an  appendix  of  courses 
of  study  that  mutatis  mutandis  may  be  found  useful  by  English 
teachers.  J  6 

The  Bearings  of  Modern  Psychology  on  Educational  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  Christabel  M.  Meredith.  (Constable  Is  6d 
net.)  ‘ 

The  cry  of  the  educational  reviewer  has  ever  been  that  psychology 
and  practical  education  are  like  oil  and  water  ;  they  won’t  mix. 
This  little  book  belongs  to  the  newer  class  of  contributions  that 
give  the  lie  to  this  complaint.  Our  author  succeeds  in  making  the 
combination  by  starting  with  education  and  analysing  out  the 
educational  principles  she  finds  there.  Her  first  part  deals  mainly 
with  genetic  psychology,  and  is  based  mainly  on  a  development 
of  the  ideas  of  habit,  environment,  and  suggestion.  The  second 
part  carries  on  the  work  to  its  experimental  aspects— a  field  far 
too  wide  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  smaller  part  of  a 
little  book.  The  author,  therefore,  is  wise  in  adopting  the  plan 
of  selecting  certain  typical  series  of  experiments,  largely  on 


memory,  to  illustrate  the  new  methods.  The  book  may  be  safely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  students  who  are  beginning  their  studies 
in  education  ;  all  that  they  will  learn  in  these  pages  is  sound, 
and  will  prove  useful  in  guiding  further  study. 

Fool  Culture.  By  Kirton  Varley.  (The  Generation  Press 
Company.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  one  of  those  tiresome  books  written  by  people  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  stating  clearly  what  their  purpose  is. 
With  a  great  deal  of  what  the  author  says  we  are  in  cordial 
agreement,  but  his  turgid  and  confused  style  repels  those  who 
otherwise  would  be  quite  friendly.  It  irritates  a  man  to  find  his 
own  views  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  There  is  too  much  introduction  for  such  a  small 
book.  We  begin  with  an  Address  to  Britons,  then  comes  Diffi¬ 
culties,  followed  by  Definitions ;  next  in  order  comes  what  is 
called  Foretaste,  and  at  last  we  reach  the  Foreword.  The  book 
that  follows  is  an  indictment  of  our  present  system  of  education, 
without  any  very  clear  indication  how  matters  are  to  be  bettered. 
The  author  is  at  pains  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  through 
the  net  of  convention  in  educational  matters  and  think  for  one¬ 
self  ;  but  he  gives  no  convincing  evidence  that  he  himself  has 
made  the  great  escape.  The  introduction  of  a  new  term,  such 
as  “  ideaism,”  is  unnecessary.  The  vocabulary  of  Stout  and 
James  abundantly  meets  all  the  needs  of  the  case. 

The  Home  Governess.  By  L.  H.  M.  Soulsby. 

(3d.  net.  Longmans.) 

This  pamphlet  comes  out  of  the  blue  with  no  explanation  of  its 
origin.  It  is  wuitten  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  want 
children  to  be  brought  up  to  behave  “nicely,”  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  misused  term.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  training  may  be 
gathered  from  the  three  answers  to  the  question  :  “What  is  to  be 
taught?— Religion,  Concentration,  Large-mindedness.” 

Knowledge  and  Character:  The  Straight  Road  in  Education. 

By  William  Archer.  (6d.  net.  G.  Allen.) 

H.  G.  Wells  tells  us  that  he  reads  everything  he  catches  a 
schoolmaster  writing ;  the  schoolmaster  should  reciprocate  by  read¬ 
ing  everything  on  education  that  he  catches  a  layman  writing. 
This  is  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Moral 
Education  League  in  February  1914.  Since  its  author  sees  fit  to 
publish  it  in  the  second  year  of  the  War,  it  is  evident  that  he 
thinks  it  is  still  relevant.  The  well-read  teacher  will  not  discover 
anything  particularly  new  in  its  pages,  but  he  will  find  it  to  his 
interest  to  see  how  matters  are  striking  a  layman  of  such  excep¬ 
tional  gifts  and  opportunities  as  Mr.  Archer. 

Mentally  Deficient  Children.  By  G.  E.  Shuttleworth  and 
W.  A.  Potts.  (7s.  6d.  net.  H.  K.  Lewis.) 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  what  has  now  established  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  standard  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  avowedly  written 
for  the  medical  profession.  The  authors’  standpoint  “is  that  of 
the  physician,  and  not  that  of  the  teacher,”  but,  all  the  same, 
they  lay  down  certain  principles  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
Out  of  the  twelve  chapters  of  the  book  the  last  four  deal  with 
educational  problems,  and  will  be  found  of  value  by  all  practical 
teachers  who  are  brought  into  touch  with  the  problem  of  defec¬ 
tives.  As  the  medical  profession  is  dominating,  perhaps  to  too 
great  an  extent,  the  educational  activities  of  children  of  this  tvpe, 
it  is  well  that  teachers  should  know  all  the  available  facts,  if  only 
in  self-defence,  and  no  book  could  more  rapidly  put  them  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  essentials  than  that  now  before  us.  By  means  of 
the  appendixes  the  matter  is  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  M.  A.  Leiper. 

(5s.  net.  Ginn.) 

Hailing  all  the  way  from  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  this  book 
would  seem  to  have  little  enough  in  common  with  the  work  of  our 
English  schools.  But,  though  the  languages  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  are  certainly  diverging,  the  distinction  has  not  got 
the  length  of  spoiling  that  vast  body  of  common  elements  that 
make  up  English.  This  book  may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence 
for  all  that  is  essential  in  the  language  teaching  of  our  schools. 
Its  author  admits  that  there  are  many  excellent  textbooks  on  the 
subject  on  the  market,  but  claims  that  this  is  the  only  one  that 
treats,  lor  the  teacher’s  benefit,  all  the  approved  forms  of  oral 
and  written  language  work  for  all  the  eight  grades.  Though  we 
are  accustomed  to  our  six  standards,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
fitting  in  the  classification  of  the  eight  groups  to  our  British 
system.  The  value  of  the  book  is  its  suggestiveness.  No  teacher 
C°i  **  without  picking  up  useful  hints  that  are 

valuable  in  any  type  of  school.  The  author  has  in  addition  a 
section  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the  rural  school.  The  whole 
ook  has  been  tested  by  application  to  the  work  of  actual  schools, 
and  a  great  deal  of  help  is  provided  in  the  form  of  appendixes. 

( Continued  on  page  158.) 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  EUGENE  HASLUCK,  B.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Fifteen  Sketch  Maps. 


v/T.1'1 


2/6 


THIS  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  History  of  England.  It  aims 
at  delineating  in  clear  outlines  the  main  threads  of  our  History,  and  at  enabling  the  student  to 
grasp  the  essential  lines  on  which  England  has  developed  as  a  State.  For  these  purposes  a  continuous 
chronological  order  has  been  abandoned,  and  when  two  or  more  distinct  threads  of  development  run“ 
.  through  a  long  period,  these  have  been  dealt  with  separately  in  different  chapters.  By  presenting  the 
subject  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  History  of  our  country  will  he  rendered  more  comprehensible 
and  clear  than  when  it  is  presented  in  a  continuous  chronological  narrative. 

This  book  is  not  a  compendium  of  facts,  though  no  fact  of  cardinal  importance  has  been  omitted  ; 
but  it  may  be  effectively  used  as  a  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  a  larger  and  more  detailed  work  on 
English  History.  If  used  as  the  basis  for  additional  information  and  discussion  by  the  teacher,  it  will 
prove,  it  is  hoped,  a  satisfactory  textbook  for  use  in  the  upper  forms  of  Schools,  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd.,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
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SHORTHAND. 

More  Exam.  Successes  in  ONE  year  with  the  Sloan-Duployan  System 
than  in  24  previous  years  with  another  system. 

Read  the  following  remarkable  Letter  written  to  the  Editor  of  a  Shorthand 

Magazine 

To  the  Editor,  “  The  Eagle." 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  article,  “Pitman  and  Sloan-Duployan,”  perhaps  my  experi¬ 
ence  may  interest  your  readers.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  above  school  since  1890.  Up  to 
Spring,  1914,  Pitman’s  System  was  the  only  one  taught.  Sloan-Duployan  was  then  introduced,  and 
all  Shorthand  pupils  gave  the  new  system  a  trial.  By  the  Spring  of  1915  we  had  more  speed  successes 
in  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  Exams,  than  were  obtained  under  Pitman’s 
System  during  the  previous  24  years.  The  pupils  were  delighted  with  the  change,  and  none  wished 
to  return  to  the  old  system.  Last  term  we  had  exceptional  cases  of  one  pupil  of  13  years  writing 
100  words  per  minute,  one  of  12|  writing  80,  and  one  of  10|  writing  60  words  per  minute.  We  find 
the  system  is  easily  learnt  and  pleasant  to  teach. 

Yours  truly,  J.  J.  EVERSHED,  Inter. B. Sc.  (London), 

Ryde  House  School,  Ripley,  Surrey.  Head  Master. 

The  Shorthand  Inves¬ 
tigation  Committee 

reports  :  ‘ 1  The  general 

adoption  of  another  tried 
and  proven  system  (Sloan- 
Duployan)  would  not  only 
mean  a  vast  increase  in 
efficiency,  but  would  save 
the  country  thousands  of 
pounds  annually,  and  save 
students  and  teachers  years 
of  drudgery  —  years  which 
could  he  more  profitably 
devoted  to  other  subjects.” 

“The  Boy  in  Business,” 

a  work  recently  published 
by  Messrs .  J ohn  Long ,  Ltd . , 
contains  the  following  re¬ 
ference  to  Sloan-Duployan 
Shorthand  :  —  “  The  more 
general  adoption  of  this 
system  should  tend  to 
increase  the  commercial 
efficiency  of  the  country 
through  the  saving  of  time 
and  higher  standard  of  in¬ 
dividual  proficiency.” 

SLOAN  -  DUPLOYAN  SHORTHAND 

is  the  only  system  combining  Simplicity,  Legibility,  and  Speed. 
Simplicity:  12  easy  lessons.  Legibility:  Vowels  included  in  the  outline. 
Speed  :  World’s  reporting  record  achieved  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Illustrated  Booklet,  with  lesson,  specimens,  and  full  particulars,  sent  free. 

SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  SHORTHAND  HEADQUARTERS,  RAMSGATE. 
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There  is  first  a  general  bibliography,  then  a  forty-eight  page  selec¬ 
tion  of  what  the  author  calls  “memory  gems,”  for  learning  by 
heart  and  other  purposes,  while  the  third  appendix  supplies 
original  and  adapted  dramatizations. 

ENGLISH. 

“  The  Carmelite  Shakespeare.” — A  School  Manual  of  Shakespeare. 

By  C.  L.  Thomson.  f9d.  Horace  Marshall.) 

Miss  Thomson  contributes  to  the  “  Carmelite  Shakespeare,”  of 
which  she  is  general  editor,  a  little  volume  containing  helpful  in¬ 
formation  for  young  students.  The  development  of  the  drama,  the 
life  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare’s  time  are 
among  the  subjects  treated. 

A  Heuristic  English  Grammar.  By  W.  J.  Addis. 

(Is.  4d.  Constable.) 

This  excellent  little  volume  should  do  much  to  restore  grammar 
to  its  right  and  helpful  place  in  the  study  of  English,  a  position 
from  which  it  was  driven  by  the  pedantry  of  the  last  generation 
of  grammarians. 

Catriona.  By  B.  L.  Stevenson.  School  Edition. 

(Is.  6d.  Cassell.) 

Another  volume  in  this  excellent  school  edition.  The  type  is 
good ;  there  are  four  illustrations. 

Itanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Notes  by  R.  J.  Cunliffe. 

(Is.  6d.  Blackie.) 

“  Ivanhoe  is  a  great  favourite  with  young  readers,  but  ignor¬ 
ance  of  vocabulary  sometimes  makes  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
story  with  enjoyment.  This  difficulty  the  notes  remove. 

HISTORY. 

Self-Government  in  Rtissia.  By  Paul  Yinogradoff. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

Prof.  Yinogradoff  has  held  chairs  both  in  Oxford  and  Moscow. 
The  present  book  contains  lectures  delivered  in  Cambridge  or  other 
parts  of  England  during  1915.  The  titles  are  “  Outlines  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Evolution,”  “  The  Organization  of  Self-government,”  “  Popu¬ 
lar  Education,”  and  “  Self-government  and  the  War.” 

A  Short  History  of  Modern  England:  From  Tudor  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Frederick  Bradshaw.  (3s.  University  tf 
London  Press.) 

The  newer  method  of  historians  is  well  illustrated  by  the  con¬ 
tents  table  of  this  volume.  No  name  of  a  monarch  appears  as 
the  title  of  a  chapter.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  National 
Monarchy  of  the  Tudors,  and  contains  six  chapters,  phases  i,  ii, 
and  iii  of  Foreign  Policy  and  Internal  Problems,  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  ‘  Political,”  “  Religious,”  and  “  Social  and  Economic.” 
The  second  section  is  entitled  “  From  Tudor  Monarchy  to  Crowned 
Republic,”  and  traces  the  change  from  the  Divine  Right  theory, 
through  the  Puritan  Revolution,  to  the  Revolution  of  1689.  In  the 
third  section  we  have  the  government  of  England  bv  “  The  Par-  j 
liamentary  Monarch  chapters  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  final  section  is  headed 
•'  The  Age  of  Democracy.”  There  are  genealogies,  maps,  and  an 
index.  The  book  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  examination 
candidates. 

A  History  of  France.  By  J.  R.  Moreton  Macdonald.  In  3  vols. 

(22s.  6d.  net.  Methuen.) 

Though  published  since  the  War  began,  the  book  was,  of  course, 
written  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  present  European  up¬ 
heaval.  Such  a  work  as  this  needs  years  of  preparation  and  studv. 
The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  written  in  May  of  last  year,  that 
he  no^v  feels  that  he  has  overstated  the  temperamental  weaknesses 
of  the  French,  seeing  the  remarkable  way  in  which  France  has, 
in  the  time  of  trial,  risen  above  her  traditional  vices.  The  first 
volume  traces  the  growth  of  France  as  a  nation  during  the  Dark 
and  Middle  Ages,  deals  with  the  Crusades,  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War,  and  goes  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance.  The  second 
volume  includes  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  ;  special  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  internal  troubles  that  ended  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  main  part  of  Vol.  m  deals  with  the  career  of 
Napoleon  I,  for  the  purely  military  details  of  which  the  author 
expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Sir  Foster  Cunliffe.  There  are 
several  maps.  An  index  of  150  pages  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Readings  from  Indian  History.  For  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Ethel  R 
Sykes.  Part  I  :  From  Vedic  Times  to  the  Coming  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  (2s.  The  Christian  Literary  Society.) 

The  title  suggests  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  book  as  a  thread  of  history  (which  she  has  written  her¬ 
self)  on  which  she  has  strung  the  pearls  of  many  writers  (the 
Indians  of  bygone  ages  who  wrote  about  the  events  of  their  time) 
There  are  maps  and  illustrations. 


A  Short  Ancient  History.  By  James  Henry  Breasted. 

(4s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  Ancient  History  Section  from  “  Out¬ 
lines  of  European  History.”  Starting  with  the  earliest  traces  of 
mankind  in  Europe,  and  treating  not  merely  of  events,  but  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  institutions,  the  author  carries  us  down  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Numerous  illustrations, 
well  chosen  and  well  reproduced,  help  the  reader  to  realize  the  past" 
There  is  also  a  bibliography. 

“Local  Histories  Series.” — The  Story  of  Manchester. 

By  J.  F.  Mood.  (Is.  Werner  Laurie.) 

There  are  several  attractive  illustrations  of  old  Manchester  or 
of  antiquities  still  in  being.  The  text  begins  with  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and,  of  course,  continues  down  to  the  Manchester  of  to-day. 
Pride  in  a  city  like  Manchester  is  well  justified,  though  it  is  often 
based  upon  a  minimum  of  knowledge.  The  citizen  who  reads  this 
book  will  find  his  feeling  of  pride  increases  in  proportion  as  hi> 
knowledge  grows  firmer. 

The  Middle  Period  of  European  History.  From  the  Break-up  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  James  Harvey  Robinson.  (5s.  Ginn.) 

This  book  is  a  reissue  of  the  chapters  from  “  A  Short  History  of 
Europe,”  which  deals  with  the  period  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  There 
are  plates,  map,  bibliography,  and  index. 

.4n  Outline  of  Industrial  History.  With  Special  Reference  t< 
Problems  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Edward  Cressy.  (3s.  6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Mr.  Cressy  offers  the  adult  reader  a  connecting  link  between  the 
history  he  may  have  read  at  school  and  the  Blue  books  he  mav 
study  as  a  politician.  As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  no  history  of 
kings  and  battles,  but  of  the  growth  of  England  from  a  population 
of  under  3,000,000  in  1100  to  36,000,000  in  1911,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  expansion  and  the  consequent  modification  in  government. 

ECONOMICS. 

The  Coming  Scrap  of  Paper.  By  Edward  W.  Edsall. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

The  scrap  of  paper  is  not  a  treaty  but  a  cheque,  and  Mr.  Edsall’s 
aim  is  to  demonstrate  that  as  in' finance  the  Gold  Standard  has 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  paper  money,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
nation  should  understand  the  change  and  make  the  needful  adap¬ 
tations  on  sound  lines,  or  financial  confusion  will  follow. 

GERMAN. 

Deutscher  Sagenschatz.  Adapted  and  edited  bv  F.  W.  Wilson 

(Is.  Bell.) 

A  new  volume  in  “  Bell’s  Simplified  German  Texts,”  Section  B. 
which  is  mainly  intended  for  pupils  who  begin  German  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  later.  While,  therefore,  the  subject-matter  is  simple 
in  style,  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  thought.  The  book  contains 
questions,  notes,  vocabulary,  and  exercises. 

Chapters  from  German  History.  An  Elementary  Reader. 

By  A.  Meyrick.  (2s.  Milford.) 

The  author  has  written  in  simple  language,  and  suitable  for 
children  of  twelve  or  thereabouts,  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  great 
names  in  German  history  from  Karl  der  Grosse  to  Martin  Luther, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  a  connecting  thread  by  which  to  trace 
the  march  of  events.  Questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  and  there  is  a  German-English  vocabulary. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Exercises  in  Laboratory  Mathematics.  By  A.  W.  Lucy. 

(3s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Intended  for  use  in  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  engineering 
courses  in  technical  schools,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
several  examining  bodies,  this  book  gives  the  results  of  the  author's 
experience  in  co-ordinating  experimental  work  and  mathematical 
formulae.  The  experiments  keep  in  view  the  need  for  economy  and 
simplicity  in  apparatus. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  H.  Leslie  Reid.  (3s.  6d.  Bell.) 

A  new  elementary  “  Plane  Trigonometry,”  with  a  very  large 
number  of  examples,  many  of  them  referring  to  surveying,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  astronomy.  Logarithmic  tables  are  added. 

Arithmetic.  By  C.  Godfrey  and  E.  A.  Price.  (Complete,  Parts  I, 

II  and  III,  with  Answers,  4s.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  work  presupposes  that  the  children  have  learnt  something 
of  the  use  of  numbers  from  a  beginner's  book,  but  it  starts  with  a 
revision  of  the  four  rules.  A  distinctive  feature  is  that  in  the  early 
chapters,  intended  for  children  from  nine  to  twelve,  the  figures  are 
printed  in  large  type,  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Eyesight,  and  throughout  the  type  is  clear  and  pleasant 
to  read.  The  number  of  examples  is  very  large. 

Arithmetic.  By  F.  W.  Dobbs  and  H.  K.  Marsden. 

(Part  I,  3s.  Bell.) 

The  authors  boldly  say  that  they  have  tried  to  make  the  work 
interesting,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  freshness  about  many 
of  the  examples  that  will  appeal  to  boys,  especially  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  question  is  of  itself  interesting.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  areas  and  graphs.  Part  I  covers  the  usual  schoolboy 
arithmetic. 

A  First  Course  of  Geometry.  By  Charles  Davison. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

A  book  for  beginners,  made  more  easy  than  the  courses  in  the 
author’s  other  books.  The  volume  includes  those  theorems  and 
constructions  in  Euclid  I  to  HI  which  are  of  most  importance  to 
beginners. 

“  Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.” — 

No.  18  :  The  General  Theory  of  Dirichlet’s  Series.  By  G.  H. 

Hardy,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Marcel  Riesz,  Dr.  Phil.  (Budapest). 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  subject  with  which  this  little  tract  is  connected  is  of  much 
interest  and  importance,  and,' if  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  short  preface 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  condensing  the  theory  outlined  sufficiently 
for  the  space  allotted  to  the  pamphlet,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
notice  and  not  criticism  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  by  the  reviewer 
within  still  narrower  limits.  The  authors’  aim  is  to  afford  valuable 
guidance  to  the  mathematician  engaged  in  research  work,  and,  after 
a  short  introduction  and  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  elementary 
theory  of  the  convergence  of  Dirichlet’s  series,  the  writers  discuss 
at  some  length  a  succession  of  valuable  theorems,  some  of  general 
application,  others  of  more  special  type.  Their  survey  of  the  matter 
in  hand  is  likely  to  achieve  the  object  of  the  work,  and  much 
additional  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  relatively  large  number  of 
pages  devoted  to  bibliography. 

Interpolated  Six-place  Tables.  Edited  by  Horace  Wilmer  Marsh. 

(5s.  6d.  net.  New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  London : 

Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Under  the  above  title  we  have  a  fresh  portion  of  Marsh’s  con¬ 
structive  textbook  of  Practical  Mathematics.  Practical  utility  is 
the  key-note  of  this  latest  volume,  which  is  complete  in  itself  and 
issued  in  excellent  style,  paper,  binding,  printing,  and  type  being 
all  good.  The  six-place  character  of  the  logarithmic  and  trigono¬ 
metric  tables  is  a  special  feature  intimately  connected  with  the 
practical  value  aimed  at  in  the  work.  For,  as  explained  by  the 
compiler,  six  figures  carefully  computed  involve  within  certain 
expressly  defined  limits  the  accuracy  of  the  first  five  in  the  result, 
and  for  many  practical  and  industrial  problems  that  degree  is 
necessary.  Comparison  with  seven-place  tables  shows  that  in  the 
present  volume  the  sixth  figure  of  a  mantissa  is  not  always  itself 
corrected.  The  introductory  pages  designed  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  tables  are  very  helpful  and  easily  followed  by  the  reader. 

SCIENCE, 

Physical  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  Henry  John  Horstman 
Fenton.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Designed  as  a  brief  introductory  outline  of  physical  chemistry 
for  those  learners  who  have  already  been  through  very  elementary 
courses.  The  subject-matter  is  given  in  direct  statements,  avoid¬ 
ing  long  detailed  explanations,  historical  introduction,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  formulae  as  far  as  possible. 

A  Student's  Heat.  By  Ivor  B.  Hart.  (4s.  6d.  Dent.) 

The  subject  is  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  without  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics,  so  that  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  technical  institutes  who  are  reading  for  Pass  degrees  in 
Universities  may  have  no  difficulty.  There  are  many  illustrative 
diagrams,  and  questions  taken  from  University  examination  papers 
are  added  to  each  chapter. 

The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World.  By  F.  A.  Talbot. 

(6s.  net.  Heinemann.) 

A  fascinating  and  popularly  written  account  of  the  nature  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  principal  oil  industries  on  which  the  world  depends 
for  its  oil  supplies.  Mineral  oils ,  represented  by  the  petroleum  and 
shale  oil  industries,  are  dealt  with  very  fully.  The  first-mentioned 
industrv  is  particularly  well  described,  tales  of  many  exciting  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  of  the  oil-borer  adding  interest  and  vigour  to  the 
story.  An  excellent  account  is  also  given  of  the  way  in  which  coco¬ 
nut  oil,  the  margarine  base,  is  manufactured,  and  some  further  space 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  methods  of  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  fish  oil.  Other  topics  include  a  description  of  the  methods 
of  transport  of  refined  oils  by  land  and  sea,  an  account  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  oil  for  commercial  purposes,  and  a  review  of  the 
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possible  sources  of  the  world’s  future  oil  supplies.  The  book,  com¬ 
bining  as  it  does  instruction  with  interest ,  should  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  that  it  deserves  from  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  There  are 
many  excellent  illustrations. 

(1)  Experimental  Plant  Physiology.  By  Lucy  E.  Cox.  (2s.  net. 

Longmans,)  (2)  Junior  Botany.  By  F.  Cavers,  D.Sc.  (2s.  6d. 

Clive.) 

(1)  Sixty-nine  experiments,  carefully  arranged  and  worked  out, 
illustrate  the  essential  points  in  the  life  of  a  plant,  and  all  can  be 

[  carried  out  without  the  assistance  of  elaborate  or  expensive  appar¬ 
atus.  According  to  the  preface  a  teacher  should  “  present  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  children  and  encourage  them  to  suggest  the  method  by 
which  it  may  be  solved  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
the  observations  made.”  Just  so!  Hence  it  does  not  seem  well 
to  place  a  “  practical  ”  textbook  in  their  hands.  Perhaps,  how- 
.  ever,  the  book  is  intended  for  the  teacher,  to  whom  we  recommend 
it  as  likely  to  be  of  great  use.  In  any  case,  parts  are  too  advanced 
for  a  child. 

(2)  Although  this  book  is  entitled  “  Junior  Botany,”  we  presume 
that  those  into  whose  hands  it  is  to  fall  are  to  be  juniors  in 
botanical  attainments,  not  in  age;  for  the  style  is  somewhat 
14  advanced  ”  and  the  information  rather  full  and  condensed.  In 
the  earlier  part — on  plant  life,  &c. — experimental  work  is  provided 
for ;  in  the  latter  part  practical  work  naturally  takes  the  form  of 
dissection  and  examination  of  plants.  As  to  whether  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  devoting  the  first  sixty-six  pages  (nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
whole)  to  physics  and  chemistry  will  commend  itself  to  users  of  the 
book,  we  have  some  doubt.  The  textbook  appears  quite  satisfactory, 
but  the  point  just  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  chief  novelty. 
There  are  some  140  illustrations,  many  of  which,  however,  we  have 
seen  before. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  British  Isles.  By  A.  B.  Archer.  (2s.  6d.  Heinemann.) 

Mr.  Archer  has  planned  a  complete  four  years’  course  in  geo¬ 
graphy  for  secondary  schools.  The  present  volume  forms  Book  I, 
and  is  suitable  for  pupils  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  and  maps  and  exercises  after  each  lesson. 

44  Normal  Tutorial  Series.” — Contours  and  How  to  Draw  Them. 

By  Victor  H.  Allemandy  and  W.  Sidney  Tranter.  (Is.  6d.  net. 

Normal  Press.) 

A  very  useful  book,  containing  full  information  on  this  very 
necessary  science. 

The  New  Science.  By  Rev.  Frank  R.  Burrows. 

(6d.  net.  Philips.) 

A  spirited  pamphlet  showing  that  a  study  of  geography  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  facts  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  day. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

Pre-Meiji  Education  in  Japan:  A  Study  of  Japanese  Education 
previous  to  the  Restoration  of  1868.  By  F.  A.  Lombard. 
With  an  Appreciation  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Methodist  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Tokyo,  15s.  net. 

The  High  School :  Its  Function,  Organization,  and  Administration. 
ByCJ.  E.  Stout,  with  Introduction  by  L.  D.  Coffman.  Harrap, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Fool  Culture :  On  Education,  Culture,  Misgovemment,  and  Destiny. 

By  Kirton  Varley.  The  Generation  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Commencement  Days :  A  Book  for  Graduates.  By  Washington 
Gladden.  Macmillan,  5s.  6d.  net. 

The  Bearings  of  Modem  Psychology  on  Educational  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  Christabel  M.  Meredith.  Constable,  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Nation  of  the  Future  :  A  Survey  of  Hygienic  Conditions  and 
Possibilities  in  School  and  Home  Life.  By  L.  Haden  Guest. 
Bell,  2s.  net. 

The  Mentally  Defective  Child  :  Written  specially  for  School  Teachers 
and  Others  Interested  in  the  Educational  Treatment  and  After- 
Care  of  Mentally  Defective  School  Children.  By  Dr.  Meredith 
Young.  With  Illustrations.  Lewis,  3s.  6d.  net. 

American  University  Progress  and  Reform,  Relative  to  School  and 
Society.  By  James  H.  Baker.  Longmans,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914-1915.  Department 
of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of  Education.  Vol.  I.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Reform  and  Religion  in  Public  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  Drummond 
Robertson.  Robert  Scott,  Is.  net. 
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Studies  in  Education.  By  M.  TV.  Keatinge.  Black,  5s.  net. 
Scientific  Method  in  Schools:  A  Suggestion.  By  TV.  H.  S.  Jones. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  net. 

How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  TVrite  :  A  Study  in  the  Teaching  of 
the  Mother  Tongue.  By  Rollo  Walter  Brown.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  5s.  net. 

Sadoleto  on  Education.  A  Translation  of  the  De  Pueris  Recto 
Instituendis.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  E.  T.  Cam- 
pagnac  and  K.  Forbes.  Clarendon  Press,  7s.  6d.  net. 

State  Policy  in  Irish  Education,  a.d.  1536-1816.  Exemplified  in 
Documents  Collected  for  Lectures  to  Post-graduate  Classes. 
With  Introduction.  By  Rev.  T.  Corcoran.  Longmans,  6s.  net. 


WAR  GAME. 

The  Courtney  Pollock  War  Game.  Invented  by  Courtney  Pollock. 
The  Publishers,  130  North  Street,  Brighton,  25s.  net. 

[The  playing  board  is  in  map  form  showing  chief  features. 
The  playing  pieces  are  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  destroyers, 
cruisers,  battleships.  Designed  to  teach  geography  of  the 
Empire.] 

CLASSICS. 

Proceedings  of  the  Classical  Association.  Vol.  XIII.  Murray, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Virgil :  comprising  the  Culex,  Dirae,  Lydia, 
Moretum,  Copa,  Priapeia,  and  Catalepton.  Metrically  translated 
into  English  by  Joseph  J.  Mooney  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Foca’s  Life  of  Virgil,  while  the  Latin  text  of  the  poems 
is  appended.  Birmingham  :  Cornish,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Year’s  Work  in  Classical  Studies.  1915.  Edited  by  Cyril 
Bailey.  Tenth  year  of  issue.  Murray,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Rivingtons’  Graded  First  Latin  Books.  In  six  Books.  Book  V.  Is. 

Additional  Exercises  to  North  and  Hillard’s  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
By  Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard  and  C.  G.  Botting.  May  be  considered 
as  C.  series  of  exercises,  following  the  A.  and  B.  of  the  earlier 
work.  Has  been  prepared  by  the  authors  in  response  to  requests 
for  further  exercises.  Rivingtons,  2s.  6d. 

A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  :  Biography, 
Geography,  and  Mythology.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Walters.  With 
580  Illustrations.  Cambridge  University  Press,  21s.  net. 

[A  very  complete  work  ;  excellent  paper  and  type  ;  illustrations 
clear  to  the  smallest  detail.] 

The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  In  English  Verse.  Vol.  I,  Books  I-III.  By 
Arthur  S.  Way.  Macmillan,  3s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH. 

The  Cambridge  Modem  French  Series,  Middle  Group.— Les  Ailes  de 
Courage.  Par  George  Sand.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press. 

Deux  Contes  de  Paul  Feval :  Le  Petit  Gars  and  La  Mort  de  Cesar. 
Edited  by  A.  C.  Larmour.  Introduction,  brief  notes,  and  voca¬ 
bulary  of  less  common  words.  E.  Arnold,  Is. 

Advanced  Tests  in  French  Composition  and  Grammar.  By  J  M 
Milne.  Easy  sentences,  followed  by  more  difficult  sentences:’ 
passages  for  translation  consisting  of  fairly  literal  renderings  of 
French  Authors,  and  selected  passages,  carefully  graded  in  diffi- 
culty ,  from  hoglish  Authors.  Harrap,  Is. 

Sur  le  Front :  War  Stories.  By  J.  H.  Rosny  Aine,  Frederic  Boutet, 
Taldagne.  Selected  by  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  Edited  by 
A.  S.  Treves.  Notes  and  vocabulary.  E.  Arnold,  Is  3d 

Dent’8,  Modern  Language  Series.— French  Songs :  with  the  Airs  in 
Old  N  otation  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  Phonetic  Transcription  of  the 
lext.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Violet  Partington. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Selected  and  edited  by  A.  G.  Macpherson. 
Life  of  the  Author  ;  100  fables  chosen  for  their  literary  merit  • 
notes  and  vocabulary.  Cambridge  University  Press,  3s. 

Colloquial  French.  I ;  Fluency  Exercises.  By  Harold  E.  Palmer 
and  Gynlle  Motte.  Heffer,  Is.  net. 

[A  number  of  sentences  in  phonetic  transcript  for  rapid  repeti¬ 
tion  in  order  to  practise  the  articulatory  muscles.  A  very  valu 
able  form  of  exercise  for  the  production  of  oral  fluency  if  the 
student  will  have  patience  to  carry  it  out.] 

Lower  Grade  Syntax  and  Composition.  By  James  M.  Moore  and 
John  Slight.  (Intermediate  French  Course,  Part  I,  Section  II.) 
Passages  for  translation,  English-French  vocabulary,  and  notes. 
Jd1hcki6)  Is.  not. 

FUr  Fr^d  Taylo?  Denri'  ^  Rir>Pmann-  Illu«trated  by 

The  New  Conversational  Elementary  French  Grammar :  combining 
Grammar,  Conversation,  and  Translation.  Edited  by  Henri  Bue 
Hachette,  Is.  3d.  J 

Siepmann’s  French  Series-Elementary.  (1)  De  la  Terre  a  la  Lune. 

Oxford  pcfn°  T  >  M°tm‘  iU®8  Veme*  Macmillan,  each  2s. 

Oxford  Plain  lexts.  L  Armee  Franchise  sur  le  Front,  1914-1915 
Clarendon  Press,  6d.  net. 


Bellows’s  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket.  English -French  and  French- 

English.  Kegan  Paul,  9s.  net. 

[The  third  edition  of  the  most  useful  dictionary  we  have  seen, 
with  obsolete  words  removed  and  new  words  added.] 

Also  the  same  dictionary  printed  in  larger  type  for  school  use.  5s. 
net. 

GERMAN. 

Goethe’s  Poems.  Selected  and  annotated,  with  a  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Goethe’s  art  and  view  of  life  in  his  lyrical  poetry. 
By  Martin  Schiitze.  About  80  pages  of  introduction,  upwards 
of  100  poems,  and  80  pages  of  notes.  Ginn,  3s.  6d. 

Geschichte  und  Sage.  By  Anna  T.  Gronow.  A  second  year’s  work 
in  continuation  of  “Jung  Deutschland,”  a  combination  of 
grammar  and  reader.  150  pages  of  reading  matter,  with  Ger- 
man-English  vocabulary.  Ginn,  4s. 

Oxford  German  Series.  By  American  Scholars.— (1)  A  Scientific 
German  Reader.  Edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  Herbert  Z.  Kip.  5s.  net.  Contains  200  pages  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  German  scientific  authors,  with  illustrations  and 
diagrams  ;  80  pages  of  notes  ;  and  a  German-English  vocabulary 
of  120  pages.  Well  printed.  (2)  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe 
T\  ellen.  Trauerspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen  von  Franz  Grillparzer. 
Edited,  with  introduction  (130  pages)  and  notes,  by  John  L.  Kind. 
With  Inhaltsangaben,  Fragen,  Ruckblicke  und  Themenby  C.  M. 
Purin.  Milford,  3s.  6d. 

Ein  Vortschatz.  A  pocket  vocabulary  of  2,000  words,  arranged  in 
logical  groups  for  sentence-building.  By  Albert  A.  Meras  and 
Maud  Miller.  Harrap,  6d. 

RUSSIAN. 

The  Russians  and  their  Language.  By  Mme  N.  Jarintzov.  With 
an  introduction  discussing  the  problems  of  pronunciation  and 
transliteration.  Preface  by  Nevill  Forbes.  Oxford  :  Blackwell. 
6s.  net. 

Key  to  M.  B.  Karrachy-Smitt’s  Practical  Russian  Grammar;  Les¬ 
sons  in  Russian.  First  and  Second  Course.  Sampson  Low,  Is. 
net. 

Sevastopol.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Edited,  with  notes  and  Russian - 
English  vocabulary,  by  A.  P.  Goudy  and  E.  Bullough.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  5s.  net. 


SPANISH. 

Pequeno  T  ocabulario.  2,000  Spanish  words  arranged  in  logical 
groups  for  sentence-building.  By  Albert  A.  Meras  and  Suzanne 
Roth.  Harrap,  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH. 

The  Sounds  of  Spoken  English ;  with  Specimen  Passages  in  Phonetic 
Tiansciiption ;  annotated,  and  with  Glossary  and  Index.  By 
Walter  Rippmann.  Dent. 

[This  is  a  new  and  complete  version,  rewritten,  with  many 
additions,  of  the  two  books  that  Mr.  Rippmann  published  some 

years  ago.] 

Heffer’s  Phonetic  Series.— Colloquial  English.  Part  1 :  100  Substitu¬ 
tion  Tables.  By  Harold  E.  Parker.  Heffer,  2s.  net. 

[Contains  phonetic  text  and  orthographic  text.  Designed  to 
enable  foreign  students  of  English  to  obtain  oral  fluency.] 

How  to  Summarize  and  Recast.  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
J.  C.  Nesfield.  Macmillan,  2s. 

Philosophy  of  Brevity  and  Commercial  Correspondence.  By  Timothy 
O’Mahoney.  Newport,  Mon. :  Stockwell,  Is.  net. 

[A  dissertation  on  Language,  in  which  the  student  states  his 
difficulties  and  the  master  resolves  them.] 

A  Concentric  Grammar  Course.  By  Dulcie  E.  Haes.  Bell,  Is.  6d. 

[Claims  to  give  all  the  grammar  necessary  for  matriculation  ; 
the  new  terminology  is  employed  ;  six  years’  work  is  included  in 
the  scheme.] 

Composition  through  Reading.  Introductory  Course.  (The  Direct 
Method  of  Teaching  English.)  By  Frederick  Pickles.  200  pages 
of  reading'  matter,  with  exercises  and  appendixes.  Dent. 

Oral  English.  Directions  and  exercises  for  planning  and  delivering 
the  common  kinds  of  talk,  together  with  guidance  for  debating 
and  parliamentary  practice.  Constitutions  and  rules  for  Com¬ 
mittees.  By  John  M.  Brewer*  Ginn,  4s.  6d. 

Macmillan’s  New  Senior  Class  Readers.  —  Illustrated.  Book  I  for 
Uass  IV  ;  Book  II,  for  Class  V ;  Book  III,  for  Class  VI ; 
Book  I\  ,  for  Class  VII.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Blackie’s  New  Systematic  English  Readers.  Sixth  Reader.  Is.  9d. 

The  Story  of  Buddha.  By  Edith  Holland.  Illustrated  by  Gilbert 
James  and  Sidney  W.  Stanley.  Harrap,  Is.  3d. 
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Indian  Tales  of  the  Great  Ones  among  Men,  Women,  and  Bird- 
people.  By  Cornelia  Sorabji.  Illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble. 
Blackie,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Stories  for  the  Story  Hour  :  from  January  to  December.  By  Ada  M. 
Marzials.  Harrap. 

Warrior  Saints.  By  Estelle  Blyth.  Illustrated  by  Nellie  Buchanan. 
Harrap,  6d. 

A  George  Eliot  Reader.  Compiled  by  E.  B.  Collins.  Preface  by 
J.  C.  Smith.  Containing  extracts  from  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 
Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Silas  Mamer,  Romola,  Felix 
Holt,  and  Middlemarch.  Milford,  Is.  6d. 

Oxford  Plain  Texts.. — Marmion.  Scott.  Clarendon  Press,  paper, 
9d.  ;  cloth,  Is. 

Junior  English  Classics — Lady  of  the  Lake.  Scott.  Edited  by 
A.  R.  Weekes.  With  notes.  Clive,  Is.  6d. 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Edited  with  introduction  and 
occasional  foot-notes,  by  George  Mackaness.  Dent. 

The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare. — King  Richard  the  Second.  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  Henry  Norman  Hudson.  Edited  and 
revised  by  E.  C.  Black.  Ginn,  Is.  6d. 

The  Granta  Shakespeare.  —  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Lobban.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  net. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
F.  S.  Boas.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by 
'  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  net. 

The  Carmelite  Shakespeare. — General  Editor,  C.  L.  Thomson. 
(1)  Macbeth.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson.  (2)  The  Tempest. 
Edited  by  D.  M.  Macardle.  Horace  Marshall,  each  lOd. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Cunningham  Pike.  With 
a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Oxford  University 
Press,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  4d. 

A  New  English  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.  Clarendon 
Press,  in  three  parts,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  ;  or,  complete  in  one 
volume,  3s.  6d. 

David  Copperfield.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  forty  illustrations 

.  by  Phiz.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  E.  Kibble- 
white.  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Realms  of  Melody.  Edited  by  Geoffrey  Callender.  Macmillan, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

[A  collection  of  poems  dedicated  to  youthful  voyagers  early 
venturing  over  the  waves  of  imagination  in  quest  of  the  Isles  of 
Make-Believe  and  Regions  rich  in  Song.] 

HISTORY. 

The  Progress  to  History.  Edited  by  Richard  Wilson.  A  New 
Series  of  Historical  Reading  Books  arranged  on  a  graduated 
overlapping  system,  which  begins  with  the  legend  based  upon 
history,  and  leads  the  pupil  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own  time. 
Illustrated  in  colour  and  black  and  white  entirely  from  con¬ 
temporary  sources.  Stage  I,  Pictures  of  Long,  Long  Ago,  Is.  ; 
Stage  II,  Peeps  into  Old  Books,  Is.  2d.  ;  Stage  III,  Decisive 
Days  in  British  History,  Is.  4d. ;  Stage  IV,  The  Story  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Is.  6d.  ;  Stage  V,  Children  of  the  Seven  Seas, 
Is.  9d.  ;  Stage  VI,  Britain  and  European  Liberty,  2s.  Type 
and  illustrations  excellent.  Macmillan. 

Chambers’s  Periodic  Histories.  Book  VII.  The  Story  of  England’s 
Rise  and  Progress.  Illustrated  from  contemporary  and  other 
Sources,  2s. 

Patriotism  and  the  Fellowship  of  Nations.  A  Little  Primer  of  Great 
Problems.  By  F.  Melian  Stawell.  With  preface  by  F.  S. 
Marvin.  Dent. 

[Full  of  wise  suggestions  for  teachers  of  history.] 

Poland’s  Struggle  for  Independence.  By  Rajmund  Kucharski. 
With  Foreword  by  Lord  Weardale.  Published  for  the  Polish 
Information  Committee  by  Allen  &  Unwin,  6d.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  King’s  English.  By  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 
With  numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  Simpkin  Marshall,  3s. 
net. 

[Showing  in  simple  language  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Occupation  to  the  present  time  how  the  “  King’s  English  ”  has 
grown  and  developed.] 

Handwork  and  Social  History.  By  E.  Stevinson.  Clarendon  Press, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

[A  handbook  for  teachers  showing  how  history  may  be  taught 

•  to  very  young  children  by  means  of  handwork..] 

Heroes  of  All  Time  Series. — Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Beatrice  Mar¬ 
shall.  Illustrated.  Harrap,  Is.  3d.  In  the  same  series : 
Warwick  the  King-maker.  By  Rene  Francis,  Is.  3d. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart.  Introduction 
by  J.  Holland  Rose.  Milford,  2s.  net. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1315-1878).  By  John  E.  Morris. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

( Continued  on  page  162.) 


and  HYGIENIC  ROOMS. 

In  SCHOOLS,  LABORATORIES,  &c. 

USE  The  British  Made  and  Owned 

Odourless,  or  Powerful  Germicidal 
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FLORIGENE 

(4  Regd.  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

Very  EARLY  in  EACH  VACATION  for 
best  results. 

“  Florigene  ”  has  been  continuously  used  for  many 
years  on  Wood,  Concrete,  and  Stone  floors  of 
every  description,  also  on  Linoleum  and  Cork 
Matting  in  Government  and  Municipal  Buildings, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  Schools,  and  other  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

“Florigene”  costs  little,  is  easily  applied,  and 
saves  time  and  labour. 


It  is 


IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE 


that 


ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS 
THE  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  months» 

according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweeping 
(without  Sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout 
all  the  intervening  periods  —  which  is  of  greater 
hygienic  importance. 

These  sanitary, labour-saving, 
and  economic  advantages  are 
NOT  attained  by  sweeping- 
powders,  or  any  mechanical 
or  other  method. 


Not  sticky — the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping 
alone  required  —  Scrubbing  being  optional. 

“  Florigene  ”  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

A  Head  School  Mistress  writes 
“  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recommending 
‘FLORIGENE.’  We  have  used  it  regularly  on  both  wood 
and  linoleum,  and  found  its  effects  most  beneficial,  both  in 
laying  the  dust  and  preserving  the  surface.  The  linoleum 
scarcely  shows  wear  after  six  years.” 

( Repeat  orders  since  received.) 

A  Grammar  School  Head  Master  writes 
“We  have  used  your  ‘FLORIGENE’  for  several  years  in 
this  School,  and  we  have  found  it  excellent  in  keeping  down 
dust,  which  is  now  never  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I  believe  the 
health  of  this  School  has  been  better  since.  The  air  is  certainly 
more  pleasant  to  breathe  when  movements  are  going  on  ;  there 
is  also  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  cleaning.” 

(Repeat  orders  since  received.) 

Numerous  similar  Testimonials  can  be  produced. 

Send  for  'particulars,  Medical  Reports,  dc.,  to 


H 


DUST-ALLAYER 


M 


CO. 

165  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
India  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.C., 
and  Colonial  Governments,  &c.  &c. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Richard  Green. 
Revised  and  enlarged,  with  epilogue  by  Alice  Stopford  Green. 
Similar  in  form  to  the  well  known  edition.  Macmillan,  5s.  net. 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  An  Outline  History.  By  E. 

Lipson.  Portraits  and  maps.  Black,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Ealse  Dmitri :  A  Russian  Romance  and  Tragedy,  described  by 
British  Eye-witnesses,  1604-1612.  Reprints  of  contemporary 
reports,  such  as  “A  Bloudie  Tragedie,”  printed  1607,  &c. 
Edited  with  a  preface,  by  Sonia  E.  Howe.  Illustrated  by  con¬ 
temporary  portraits.  Williams  &  Norgate,  6s.  net. 

European  and  Other  Race  Origins.  By  Herbert  Bruce  Hannay. 
Sampson  Low,  21s.  net. 

A  Graphic  History  of  Modem  Europe  :  From  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  Great  W  ar.  By  Charles  Morris  and  Lawrence  H.  Dawson. 
Illustrated.  Harrap,  5s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England.  By  Eugene  L.  Hasluck. 

With  fifteen  sketch  maps.  Black,  2s.  6d. 

Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great.  Abridged  and  edited  by  A.  M.  D. 

Hughes.  Clarendon  Press,  3s.  net. 

The  State  and  Social  Welfare.  An  Elementary  Handbook  for 
Young  Citizens.  By  J.  W.  Peck.  Nelson,  Is.  6d. 

The  Political  History  of  France  (1789-1910).  By  Muriel  O.  Davis. 
Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Black’s  History  Pictures.  The  Early  Georges,  1715-1815.  Is. 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  Bank,  May  31  — June  1,  1916.  Official 
Dispatches.  Edited  by  C.  Sanford  Terry.  Oxford  University 
Press,  6d.  net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe  :  A  Biographical  Sketch. 
By  Sir  Edward  Thorpe.  Longmans,  7s.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


America  in  Pictures.  By  H.  Clive  Barnard.  Fifty-eight  illustra¬ 
tions,  thirty  of  which  are  in  colour.  Black,  Is.  6d. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books.— V,  Asia  and  Australia, 
id.  Also  key  to  Book  III,  The  British  Empire.  Questions  by 
B.  C.  Wallis.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d.  net. 

How  to  Read  Ordnance  Maps.  Practical  Hints  for  Officers  in 
Training  and  Others.  By  J.  F.  Unstead.  Philip,  6d.  net. 

The  Oxford  Geographies.— The  World  and  its  Discovery.  Edited 
by  A.  J .  Herbertson.  Part  I,  Africa  ;  Part  II,  Asia  ;  Part  III, 
America  ;  Part  IV ,  Australia.  Clarendon  Press,  each  Is. 

[Each  volume  is  based  on  the  stories  of  explorers  of  the  country 
with  which  the  volume  deals.] 

Junior  Regional  Geography.  The  World.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds 
Containing  seventy-eight  maps  and  diagrams.  Written  for  the 
top  forms  in  elementary  schools  or  middle  forms  in  secondary 
schools.  Black,  2s.  6d.  The  Panjab,  North  West  Frontier 
i  rovmce  and  Kashmir.  By  Sir  James  Douie.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  6s.  net. 

Bacon’s  War  Maps.  Europe  (embracing  all  the  countries  involved). 
6d.  net.  ' 


RELIGION. 

The  Church  Year  of  Grace.  From  Modem  Continental  Divines  • 
Sermons  for  the  Successive  Seasons  of  the  Church  Year  Bv 

3s6deV‘ J°9eph  MiUer‘  V°l8'  H  and  IIL  Elliot  Stock,  each 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  J. 
Milner.  Authorized  version  with  introduction,  notes,  appendixes 
and  map.  Oxford  University  Press,  Is.  net 
St.  Luke  With  introduction  maps,  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Dr. 
Chai  lea  Knapp.  Murby  s  Smaller  Scripture  Manuals,  suitable 
for  candidates  for  Preliminary  or  Junior  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
U°(fidK  an<1  C°lege  of  I>recePtOES  Examinations.  Murby, 

Greek  Testament  (Scrivener’s).  Cheaper  Student’s  Edition.  Bell 
2s.  6d.  net.  ’ 

[The  text  is  that  of  Stephauus,  and  the  readings  of  Beza, 

nilTYb’  Ly:hrainn’  Tl8chendorf'  Trcgelles,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
and  the  English  revisers  are  given  in  the  margin.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  by  Dr.  Eb.  Nestle.]  8 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Greek  Text,  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  W.  F.  Burnside.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  4s.  net. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Combinatory  Analysis.  By  Major  Percy  A.  MacMahon. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  18s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Generalized  Co-ordinates 
Byerly.  Ginn,  5s.  6d. 


Yol.  II. 
By  W.  E. 


Fermat’s  Last  Theorem ;  Rigid  Proof  by  Elementary  Algebra.  Also 
Dissertation  on  Test  for  Primes  and  Recurring  Decimals.  By 
M.  Cashmore.  Bell,  2s.  net. 

The  Algebraic  Theory  of  Modular  Systems.  By  F.  S.  Macaulay. 
Cambridge  Tracts,  No.  19.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  6d! 
•net. 

Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Being  Tart  I  of  Volume  II. 
By  Edouard  Goursat.  Translated  by  E.  R.  Hedrick  and  Otto 
Dunkel.  Ginn,  lls  6d. 

Mathematical  Portraits  and  Pages.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Dr. 
D-  E.  Smith..  Contains  portraits  of  famous  mathematicians 
with  short  biographical  sketches  and  facsimile  pages  from 
early  English  arithmetics.  Messrs.  Ginn  will  send  a  copy  free 
to  any  teacher  asking  for  it. 

Ruler  and  Compasses.  By  Hilda  P.  Hudson.  Advanced  Geometry. 
Longmans,  6s.  net. 

Solid  Geometry.  By  William  Betz  and  Harrison  E.  Webb,  with 
the  editorial  co-operation  of  Percey  F.  Smith.  Ginn. 

A  Shilling  Arithmetic.  By  J.  W.  Robertson.  Bell,  Is.  net ;  with 
answers,  Is.  4d.  net. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Accounts.  By  A.  Risdon  Palmer  and 
James  Stephenson.  Part  I,  2s.  net ;  with  answers,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Part  II,  2s.  net ;  with  answers,  2s.  6d.  net.  For  use  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Modem  Side,  or  in  Technical 
Institutes.  Bell. 

Easy  Arithmetic  and  Accounts.  By  E.  Sankey  and  G.  A.  Lord. 
Book  I.  For  the  First  Year  Commercial  Course.  The  special 
aim  of  the  book  is  the  association  of  the  teaching  of  Arith¬ 
metic  with  the  teaching  of  Accounts.  Edward  Arnold,  Is.  net ; 
also  Book  II,  Is.  net. 

Revision  Papers  in  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Pendlebury.  A 
graduated  series  of  papers  progressing  through  200  tests 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals. 
Bell,  Is. 

Test  Questions  in  Junior  Algebra.  Edited  by  F.  Rosenberg. 
Clive,  Is.  3d.  ;  without  answers,  Is. 

[Suitable  for  lower  forms  preparing  for  the  Cambridge  Junior 
Local  Examination.] 

Preliminary  Geometry.  By  F.  Rosenberg.  Clive,  2s.,  with  or 
without  answers. 

Arithmetic  for  Engineers  :  Simple  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Logarithms, 
Graphs,  and  the  Slide  Rule.  By  Charles  B.  Clapham.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans’  Mathematical  Series.  -The  Elements  of  Non-Euclidean 
Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  By  H.  S.  Carslaw.  With 
Diagrams.  Longmans,  5s.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Discovery  ;  or,  the  Spirit  and  Service  of  Science.  By  R.  A.  Gregory. 
Macmillan,  5s.  net. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden.  A  Primer  for  Amateurs  and  Young 
Gardeners.  By  Herbert  H.  Cousins.  Revised  edition.  Mac¬ 
millan,  Is. 

Cambridge  Technical  Series.— Domestic  Science.  By  Charles  W. 
Hale.  Part  II.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  net. 

[Deals  in  a  strictly  scientific  way  with  fuels,  ventilation,  heat- 
]n&!  hghting,  chemistry  of  foods,  cooking,  preservation,  and  dis¬ 
infection.] 

The  Birds  of  Britain;  their  Distribution  and  Habits.  By  A.  H. 
Evans.  Containing  94  illustrations,  all  but  three  original,  re¬ 
produced  from  photographs,  of  the  seventeen  orders  of  British 
Birds.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  net. 

[  “  Primarily  intended  for  schools,”  presumably  for  the  reference 
library.] 

The  Gulick  Hygiene  Series.— Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation. 
By  I  ranees  Gulick  Jewett.  Ginn,  3s. 

[One  of  the  many  excellent  books  now  appearing  that  give 
some  account  of  the  human  body  and  its  necessary  conditions  for 
health.  Many  illustrations.] 

The  Gulick  Hygiene  Series.— Health  and  Safety.  By  Frances  Gulick 
Jewett.  Ginn,  2s. 

[Simple  talks  about  matters  of  personal  health  :  care  of  eyes, 
nails,  ears,  SEc.,  and  the  treatment  of  accidents,  such  as  cuts  and 
nose-bleeding.] 

Fighting  Dirt :  The  World’s  Greatest  Warfare.  A  Hygienic  Reader 
for  Upper  Standards  and  Evening  Continuation  Schools.  By 
Ernest  Hood.  Introduction  by  S.  S.  F.  Fletcher.  Harrap, 

Is.  8d.  r 

[The  value  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  such  books  as  this, 
dealing  with  dust,  flies,  fresh  air,  &c.,  is  very  great.  Mr.  Hood 
draws  a  parallel  throughout  between  this  war,  that  has  to  be 
waged  daily,  and  the  Great  War.] 

A  Glossary  of  Botanic  Terms,  with  their  Derivation  and  Accent.  By 
enjainin  Daydon  Jackson.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Duokworth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Through  the  Camera.  (1)  Wild  Birds  of  Britain.  Selected  and 
described  by  F.  B.  Kirkman.  Containing  100  photographs. 
(2)  Wild  Flowers  of  Britain.  Selected  and  described  by  Mac- 
gregor  Skene.  Containing  100  photographs.  Jack,  each  2s.  6d. 
net. 

MUSIC. 

The  Growth  of  Music  :  a  Study  in  Musical  History  for  Schools.  By 
H.  C.  Colles.  Part  III :  Ideals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Oxford  University  Press,  3s.  6d. 

ART. 

Cassell’s  Handicraft  Library  :  General  Editor,  Bernard  E.  Jones  — 
Drawing  and  Design  for  Craftsmen.  By  R.  S.  Bowers.  About 
700  illustrations  by  the  Author  and  others.  6s.  net. 

DOMESTIC. 

(1)  Notes  on  Housewifery  ;  (2)  Notes  on  Dressmaking  ;  (3)  Notes  on 
Laundry  Work.  By  Mrs.  Laurie.  For  the  use  of  Girls  in 
Day  and  Evening  Classes.  McDougall,  2d.  each. 

THE  WAR 

The  Two  Swords :  a  Dialogue  on  the  Christian  Conscience  and  the 
War.  By  H.  G.  Woods.  Birmingham  :  Cornish,  9d.  net. 

The  Deportation  of  Women  and  Girls  from  Lille.  Official  Docu¬ 
ments.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6d. 

ANNUALS  AND  HANDBOOKS. 

The  Girls’  School  Yearbook  (Public  Schools).  The  Official  Book  of 
Reference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses.  Eleventh 
Year  of  Publication.  1916.  Yearbook  Press,  5s.  net. 

[This  valuable  book  continues  its  useful  and  vigorous  life, 
giving  in  full  detail  the  leading  public  schools  in  great 
Britain.  This  section  occupies  350  pages.  In  addition  there 
is  a  list  of  other  secondary  girls’  schools.  Information  is  given 
as  to  examinations,  degrees,  training,  registration,  and  careers 
for  girls,  including  new  careers  likely  to  be  adopted  as  an 
outcome  of  the  War.] 

The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Fifteenth  Edition,  revised  to  June,  1916.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  3s.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Wild  Animal  Ways.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  6s.  net. 

[A  charming  book,  with  two  hundred  really  delightful 
drawings  by  the  author.] 


NOT  CLASSIFIED. 


Toy-Making  in  School  and  Home.  By  R.  K.  M.  J.  R.  Polking- 
horne.  Harrap,  7s.  6d.  net. 

[A  handsomely  printed  book,  with  working  drawings  and 
completed  sketches  of  the  models.  A  practical  book,  showing 
how  toys  can  be  made  at  home  or  in  the  classroom  out  of 
simple  materials.  Would  be  a  very  welcome  present  to  any 
boy  of  from  eight  to  twelve.] 

A  Girl’s  School  Outfit.  By  Hilda  M.  Skinner.  Truslove  &  Hanson, 


[Contains  coloured  illustrations,  black-and-white  drawings, 
and  practical  diagrams  drawn  to  scale  for  girls’  school  clothing 
and  underwear.  An  attractive  book  in  appearance,  and  its 
contents  are  equally  attractive  when  studied  ;  a  classbook  for 
pupil’s  use  ;  may  be  safely  recommended  for  girls’  schools.] 
Patriotic  Poetry :  Greek  and  English.  An  Address  given  on  the 
500th  Anniversary  of  Agincourt.  By  W .  Rhys  Roberts.  With 
supplementary  notes  and  references  and  four  illustrations. 
Murray,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Meeting  in  the  Grate.  A  Christmas  Interlude.  By  A.  M. 
Buckton.  Elliot  Stock,  3d. 

The  Effect  of  War  upon  Art  and  Literature.  A  Lecture  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Manchester,  by  Lawrence  Haward.  Man¬ 
chester  University  Press,  3d.  net. 

“Our  Kitchener.”  A  Poem.  By  Richard  Hayes  McCartney. 

Cook :  New  York.  . 

Pro  Patria.  A  Guide  to  Public  and  Personal  Service  in  War  lime. 
Edited  by  T.  N..  Kelynack.  Vol.  I.  Bale  &  Damelsson, 
3s.  6d.  net. 


An  Introductory  Atlas  of  International  Relations.  By  Henry  Clay 
and  Arthur  Greenwood.  Maps  by  H.  S.  Hattin.  Headley, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

[A  valuable  book  for  those  who  want  to  study  the  War  from 
the  point  of  view  of  race-distribution  and  historical  growth. 
The  letterpress  is  clearly  arranged,  and  the  numerous  maps  are 
simple  and  clear.] 

Worth  While  People.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  A  volume  of  stories  of 
people  in  all  ages  and  countries  who  did  great  deeds.  Watts, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Jack’s  Self-Educator  :  A  Guide  to  a  Liberal  Education.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  O’Neill,  with  the  help  of  a  large  staff  of  contributors. 
Jack,  38.  6d.  net. 

[A  large  volume,  containing  sections  on  History,  Philosophy, 
Languages,  Art,  Mathematics  and  Science.] 

The  Russian  Story  Book.  Containing  Tales  from  the  Song- Cycles 
of  Kiev  and  Novgorod  and  other  early  Sources.  Retold  by 
Richard  Wilson.  Coloured  plates  and  line  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  Frank  C.  Pape.  Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net. 

[A  very  handsome  volume. 


For  SCHOOL  USE 


A  wide- mouthed  jug  or  basin  containing 
a  mixture  of  one  part  “SANITAS  FLUID” 
and  four  parts  of  water  should  be  placed  in 
every  schoolroom,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
instructed  to  wet  and  rinse  out  their  sponges 
or  cloths  at  least  once  a  day  for  cleaning  slates. 

The  container  vessel  should  be  emptied 
and  refilled  with  fresh  mixture  daily. 

A  leaflet  on  School  Disinfection  will 
be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

The  “SANITAS”  Co.,  Ltd.,  Limehouse,  London,  E. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  TT8BD  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  reqnirements,  and  each  Shed 
bears  their  Watermark. 

PacKed  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

„  960  .  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d.  etich. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

W.  F.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

TeL  :  Holborn  690 


JUST  ISSUED. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  BOOKS— Ancient  and  Modern. 

GALLOWAY  1  PORTER,  "SlSSlftSr'&'SoT’ 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams:  “OVER,  PRINTER,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126Rugb.\. 
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400  MEDALS  &  PRIZES'! 

STUDENT’S  ELEMENTARY 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield 

who  will  forward  copy  Index  and  Specimen  Pages  on  receipt  of 
Post  Card  addressed  to  Box  A  27,  Huddersfield. 

364  Pages.  2 1  st  Edition.  Post  Free,  2s. 

100  Exercises.  350  Questions. 

Teacher’s  Specimen  Copy,  from  Author  only,  is. 

The  ONLY  TEXTBOOK  to  which  there  is  a  FULL  KEY. 


While  this  textbook  more  than  covers  all  Elementary  Exam¬ 
inations  in  this  subject,  its  special  design  is  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  excellent  Syllabuses  issued  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
West  Riding  County  Council,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

The  Exercises  and  the  principles  introduced  therein  are  so 
carefully  graded  in  point  of  difficulty  that  the  student  is  trained 
to  work  the  most  difficult  set  of  transactions  without  being  appalled 
at  any  stage  of  his  study.  No  exercise  is  too  long  or  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  completed  between  each  lesson.  The  Questions  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  at  each 
stage  of  his  work.  Examination  Papers  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  W.R.C.C.,  and  College  Of  Preceptors  are  included. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

and 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield, 

who  will  forward  Specimen  Pages  and  Index  on  receipt  of  Post 
Card  addressed  to  P.O.  Box  A  27,  Huddersfield. 


Seventh  Edition.  380  Pages. 

2s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

80  TEST  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS, 
containing  1,300  QUESTIONS. 


This  is  the  only  practical,  up-to-date  book  on  Commercial 
Correspondence  and  Office  Work,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
qualities  that  have  made  the  author’s  other  textbooks  so  popular. 
The  lessons  are  well  graduated,  and  the  teacher  is  saved  the 
drudgery  of  preparing  Test  Papers,  one  of  which  follows  every 
chapter,  in  addition  to  numerous  Examination  Papers.  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  Work  is  provided  in  the  Series  of  Business  Trans¬ 
actions  included  is  some  of  the  Test  Papers.  It  is  the  only 
Complete  Guide,  covering  all  the  Elementary  Examinations. 
Small-priced  books  may  be  had  on  the  subject,  but  as  they  do  not 
cover  the  Syllabuses  they  are  dear  at  a  gift.  Efficiency  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  an  excellent  Handbook  for  the 
Junior  in  the  Office.  Teacher’s  Specimen,  from  Author 
only,  Is.  3d.  post  free. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  4  Co,  Ltd. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  «  Co.,  Ltd. 


THE 


School  World 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'pHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  education  are  dealt  with  by  leading 
authorities  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XVII,  1915,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  uolume  began  with  the  January  number. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 

% 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

104  Charing:  Cross  Road, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephone  No. :  1646  Gerrard.  \ 

MEW  AM*  SECOND-BAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED.\  Cr 
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